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THE PORTRAIT OF A LADY. 


I. 

UNDER certjiin circumstances tliere are few hours iu life more 
agreeable tlum tire hour dedicated to die ceremony known as after¬ 
noon tea. There aie circumstances in which, whether you piutJike of 
die tea or not—some people of course never do—die situation is in 
itself delightiul. Those tiiat I have in mind in beginning to unfold tiiis 
simple history offered an admirable setting to im innocent pastime. 
The implements of die little feast had been disposed upon die lawn 
of lui old English countiy house, in what I should call die perfect mid¬ 
dle of a splendid summer afternoon. Pint of die afternoon had waned, 
but much of it was left, and what was left was of die finest imd riu est 
(juality. Real dusk would not lurive for many hours; but die Hood of 
summer light had begun to ebb, die air had grown mellow, die shad¬ 
ows were long upon die snioodi, dense turf. They lengtiiened slowly, 
however, and die scene expressed tiiat sense of leisure still to come 
which is perhaps the chief source of one’s enjoyment of such a scene 
at such im hour. Eroni five o’clock to eight is on certain occasions a 
litde eternity: but on such im occasion as tiiis die inteiwal could be 
only an eternity of pleasure. The persons concerned in it were taking 
their pleasure (juietiy, and tiiey were not of die sex which is supposed 
to furnish die reguku' votaries of die ceremony I have mentioned. The 
shadows on die perfect lawn were sti'aight and imgular; tiiey were die 
shadows of im old man sitting in a deep wicker chair near die low 
table on which die tea had been served, and of two younger men 
sti'olling to imd fro, in desultory talk, in front of him. The old man 
had his cup in his liimd; it was an unusually hu ge cup, of a different 
pattern from die rest of die set, and painted in brilliant colours. He 
disposed of its contents witii much circumspection, holding it for a 
long time close to his chin, witii his face turned to die house. His 
companions had eitiier finished their tea or were indifferent to tiieir 
prhdlege; tiiey smoked cigarettes as tiiey continued to sti'oll. One of 
them, from time to time, as he passed, looked witii a certain attention 
at die elder man, who, unconscious of observation, rested his eyes 
upon die rich red front of his dwelling. The house tiiat rose beyond 
the lawn was a structure to repay such consideration, and was die most 
characteristic object in die peculiai ly English picture I have attempted 
to sketch. 

It stood upon a low hill, above die river—die river being die 
Thames, at some forty miles from Eondon. A long gabled front of 
red brick, witii die complexion of which time and die weatiier had 
played all sorts of picturesijue tiicks, only, however, to improve and 
refine it, presented itself to die lawn, witii its patches of ivy, its clus¬ 
tered chimneys, its windows smotiiered in creepers. The house had a 
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njime Jind a histoiy; tlie old gendemjm taking his tea would have been 
delighted to tell you diese diings: how it had been built under Edwai d 
die Sixdi, had offered a night’s hospitidity to the great Elizabedi 
(whose august person had extended itself upon a huge, magnificent, 
imd terribly anguku' bed which still formed tire principal honour of 
die sleeping apiu tments), had been a good deal bruised imd defaced 
in Cromwell’s wars, and tiien, under die Restoration, repaired and 
much enku'ged; imd how, limdly, after having been remodelled and 
disfigured in die eighteentii centuiyy it had passed into die careful 
keeping of a shrewd American banker, who had bought it origimdly 
because (owing to circumstances too complicated to set fortii) it was 
offered at a great bargain; bought it witii much grumbling at its ugli¬ 
ness, its imtiijuity, its incommodity, and who now, at die end of twenty 
years, had become conscious of a real aestiietic passion for it, so tiiat 
he knew idl its points, imd would tell you just where to stand to see 
them in combination, and just die hour when die shadows of its vari¬ 
ous protuberimces—which fell so softiy upon die wiu ni, weaiy? brick¬ 
work—were of die right measure. Besides tiiis, as I have said, he could 
have counted off most of die successive owners imd occupants, sev- 
erid of whom were known to general fame: doing so, however, witii 
im undemonsti ative conviction tiiat die latest phase of its destiny was 
not die least honourable. The front of die house, overlooking tiiat 
portion of die lawn witii which we m e concerned, was not die en- 
Pance-front; tiiis was in cjuite anotiier cjumter. Privacy here reigned 
supreme, and die wide carpet of turf tiiat covered die level hill-top 
seemed but die extension of a luxurious interior. The great still oaks 
mid beeches flung down a shade as dense as tiiat of velvet curtains; 
mid die place was furnished, like a room, witii cushioned seats, witii 
rich-coloured rugs, witii the books and papers tiiat lay upon die grass. 
The river was at some distance; where die ground begim to slope, die 
lawn, properly spejiking, ceased. But it was none the less a clim niing 
walk down to tiie water. 

The old gentienian at die tea-table, who had come from America 
tiiirty years before, had brought witii him, at die top of his baggage, 
his Americmi physiognomy; mid he had not only brought it witii him, 
but he had kept it in die best order, so tiiat, if necessary, he might 
have Piken it back to his own country witii perfect confidence. But at 
present, obviously, he was not likely to displace himself; his journeys 
were over, and he was taking the rest tiiat precedes die great rest. He 
had a iimrow, clean-shaven face, witii evenly dispibuted features, mid 
jm expression of placid acuteness. It was evidentiy a face in which die 
range of expression was not hu ge; so tiiat die air of contented shrewd¬ 
ness was Jill die more of a merit. It seemed to tell tiiat he had been 
successful in life, but it seemed to tell also tiiat his success had not 
been exclusive jmd invidious, but had had much of die inoffensive¬ 
ness of failure. He had certainly had a great experience of men; but 
there was mi almost rustic simplicity in die faint smile tiiat played 
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upon his lean, spacious cheek, jmd lighted up his humorous eye, as 
he at last slowly jmd carefully deposited his big tea-cup upon die table. 
He was ueady dressed, in well-brushed black; but a shawl was folded 
upon his knees, and his feet were encased in diick, embroidered slip¬ 
pers. A beautiful collie dog lay upon tire grass near his chair, watching 
the master’s face almost as tenderly as tire master contemplated tire 
still more magisterial physiognomy of tire house; and a little bristling, 
bustling terrier bestowed a desultory attendance upon tire otiier gen¬ 
tlemen. 

One of tiiese was a renuukably well-made man of five-jmd-tiiirty, 
witii a face as English as tirat of tire old gentiennm I have just sketched 
was sometiiing else; a noticeably handsome face, fresh-coloured, fiiir, 
md frank, witir firm, sti'aight features, a lively grey eye, imd tire rich 
adornment of a chestnut beard. This person had a certain fortunate, 
brilliimt exceptional look—tire air of a happy temperimient fertilised 
by a high chdlisation—which would have made almost any obseiwer 
envy' him at a venture. He was booted and spurred, as if he had dis¬ 
mounted from a long ride; he wore a white hat, which looked too 
hu ge for him; he held his two hands behind him, and in one of them— 
a lai'ge, white, well-shaped fist—was crumpled a pair of soiled dog-skin 
gloves. 

His companion, measuring tire lengtii of tire lawn beside him, was 
a person of cjuite anotiier pattern, who, altiiough he might have exci- 
ited grave curiosity, would not, like tire otiier, have provoked you to 
wish yourself, almost blindly, in his place. Tall, leim, loosely and fee¬ 
bly put togetiier, he had im ugly, sickly, witty, chiuniing face—fur¬ 
nished, but by no meims decorated, witii a sti aggling moustache imd 
whisker. He looked clever and ill—a combination by no means felici¬ 
tous; imd he wore a brown velvet jacket. He carried his hands in his 
pockets, imd tiiere was sometiiing in tiie way he did it tiiat showed the 
habit was inveterate. His gait had a slnmibling, wandering (juality; he 
was not very firm on his legs. As I have said, whenever he passed tiie 
old man in tiie he rested his eyes upon him; jmd at tiiis moment, witii 
their faces brought into relation, you would easily have seen tiiat tiiey 
were fatiier and son. 

The fatiier caught his son’s eye at last, jmd gave him a mild, re¬ 
sponsive smile. 

“I imi getting on very well,” he sjiid. 

“Have you drunk your tea?” asked tiie son. 

“Yes, and enjoyed it.” 

“Shall I give you some more?” 

The old nnm considered, placidly. 

“Well, I guess I will wait jmd see.” 

He had, in speaking, tiie Americim tone. 

“Are you cold?” his son inijuired. 

The fatiier slowly rubbed his legs. 

“Well, I don’t know. I can’t tell till I feel.” 
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“Perhaps some one might feel for you,” said tire younger man, 
laughing. 

“Oh, I hope some one will always feel for me! Don’t you feel for 
me. Lord Waiburton?” 

“Oh yes, immensely,” said dre gendeman addressed as Lord War- 
burton, prompdy. “I am bound to say you look wonderfully eomfort- 
able.” 

“Well, I suppose I am, in most respects.” And dre old nrair 
looked dowrr at his greeir shawl, rmd smoodred it over his krrees. “The 
fact is, I have been comfortable so many yeju s drat I suppose I have 
got so used to it I doir’t krrow it.” 

“Yes, drat’s dre bore of comfort,” said Lord Warburtoir. “We 
oirly krrow wheir we are mrconrfortable.” 

“It sti ikes me drat we ru e radrer pardcuku ,” sjrid his conrpanioir. 

“Oh yes, drere is iro doubt we’re prudcular,” Lord Wruburtoir 
murmured. 

Arrd dreir dre drree nreir remained silent a wirile; dre two younger 
ones strmding looking down at dre odrer, who preseirdy asked for 
more tea. 

“I should drink you would be very unhappy widr drat shawl,” said 
Lord Warburtoir, wirile his companion filled dre old man’s cup again. 

“Oh no, he must have dre shawl!” cried dre gendeman in dre vel¬ 
vet coat. “Don’t put such ideas as drat into his head.” 

“It belongs to my wife,” said dre old man, simply. 

“Oh, if it’s for sendnrental reasons—” And Lord Wiu burton made 
a gesture of apology. 

“I suppose I must give it to her when she comes,” dre old nrair 
went on. 

“You will please to do nodring of dre kind. You will keep it to 
cover your poor old legs?’ 

“Well, you nrustir’t abuse my legs,” said dre old man. “I guess drey 
me as good as yours.” 

“Oh, you are perfecdy free to abuse mine,” his son replied, giving 
hinr his tea. 

“Well, we are two lame ducks; I don’t drink drere is much differ¬ 
ence.” 

“I imr much obliged to you for cidling me a duck. How is your 
tea?” 

“Well, it’s radrer hot” 

“That’s intended to be a merit.” 

“Ah, drere’s a great deid of merit,” murmured dre old nrim, 
kindly. “He’s a very? good nurse, Drrd Wm burton.” 

“Isn’t he a bit clumsy?” asked his lordship. 

“Oh no, he’s not clumsy—considering drat he’s im invalid himself. 
He’s a very good nurse—for a sick-nurse. I call hinr my sick-nurse be¬ 
cause he’s sick himself.” 

“Oh, come, daddy!” dre ugly young man exclaimed. 
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“Well, you jue; I wish you weren’t But I suppose you cjm’t help 
it.” 

“I might tiy^: tliat’s an idea,” sjiid die young man. 

“Were you ever sick. Lord Warburtou?” his fadier asked. Lord 
Warburtou considered a moment. 

“Yes, sir, once, in die Perskm Gulf.” 

“He is making light of you, daddy,” said die odier young man. 
“That’s a sort of joke.” 

“Well, diere seem to be so riiiuiy sorts now,” daddy replied, se¬ 
renely. “You don’t look as if you had been sick, any way. Lord Wai- 
burton.” 

“He is sick of life; he was just telling me so; going on fejufully 
about it,” said Lord Warburton’s friend. 

“Is diat true, sir? “asked die old man gravely. 

“If it is, your son gave me no consolation. He’s a wietched fellow 
to talk to—a regulai' cynic. He doesn’t seem to believe aiplliing.” 

“That’s anotiier sort of joke,” said die person accused of cynicism. 

“It’s because his healtii is so poor,” his fatiier explained to Lord 
Warburtou. “It affects his mind, imd colours his way of looking at 
tilings; he seems to feel as if he had never had a clnmce. But it’s almost 
entirely tiieoretical, you know; it doesn’t seem to affect his spirits. I 
have hardly ever seen him when he wasn’t cheerful—about as he is at 
present. He often cheers me up.” 

The young nnm so described looked at Lord Wiuburton and 
laughed. 

“Is it a glowing eulogy or m accusation of levity? Should you like 
me to carry out my tiieories, daddy?” 

“By Jove, we should see some cjueer tilings!” cried Lord Wiu- 
burton. 

“I hope you haven’t taken up tiiat sort of tone,” said die old nnm. 

“Wai'burton’s toner is worse tiian mine; he pretends to be bored. 
I am not in die least bored; I find life only too interesting.” 

“Ah, too interesting; you shouldn’t allow it to be tiiat, you know!” 

“I am never bored when I come here,” said Lord Wiuburton. 
“One gets such uncommonly good talk.” 

“Is tiiat anotiier sort of joke? “asked tiie old man. “You have no 
excuse for being bored imywhere. When I was your age, I had never 
heard of such a tiling.” 

“You must have developed very late.” 

“No, I developed veiy cjuick; tiiat was just tiie reason. When I was 
twenty yeai s old, I was very highly developed indeed. I was working, 
tootii and nail. You wouldn’t be bored if you had sometiiing to do; 
but all you young men are too idle. You think too much of your pleas¬ 
ure. You me too fastidious, imd too indolent, and too rich.” 

“Oh, I say,” cried Lord Wjuburton, “you’re hardly tiie person to 
accuse a fellow-creature of being too rich!” 

“Do you nieim because I am a banker?” asked tiie old nnm. 
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“Because of tliat, if you like; aucl because you ai e so ridiculously 
wejiltliy.” 

“He isn’t veiy' rich,” said dre other youug uum, iudicatiug his fa¬ 
ther. “He has given away jm immense deal of money.” 

“Well, I suppose it was his own,” said Lord Warburtou; “and in 
that case could diere be a better proof of wealdi? Let not a public 
benefactor Eilk of one’s being too fond of pleasure.” 

“Daddy is very fond of pleasure—of odier people’s.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“I don’t pretend to have contiibuted jmydiing to the amusement 
of my contemponu'ies.” 

“My dear fadier, you are too modest!” 

“That’s a kind of joke, sir,” said Lord Wjuburton. 

“You young men have too nnmy jokes. When diere me no jokes, 
you have nodiing left.” 

“Fortunately diere aie always more jokes,” die ugly young man 
remarked. 

“I don’t believe it—I believe diings are getting more serious. You 
young men will find tiiat out.” 

“The increasing seriousness of tilings—tiiat is die great oppor¬ 
tunity of jokes.” 

“They will have to he grim jokes,” said die old man. “I imi con¬ 
vinced diere will be great changes; mid not all for die better.” 

“I cjuite agree witii you, sir,” Lord Warburtou declared. “I imi 
very sure diere will be great changes, imd tiiat idl sorts of (jueer tilings 
will happen. That’s why I find so much difficulty in applying your 
advice; you know you told me die otiier day that I ought to ‘take hold’ 
of sometiiing. One hesitates to take hold of a tiling tiiat may die next 
moment be knocked sky-high.” 

“You ought to take hold of a pretty woman,” said his companion. 
“He is tiying lim d to fall in love,” he added, by way of explanation, to 
his fatiier. 

“The pretty women tiiemselves may he sent flying!” Lord War- 
burton exclaimed. 

“No, no, tiiey will be firm,” die old man rejoined; “tiiey will not 
be affected by die social and political changes I just referred to.” 

“You mean tiiey won’t he abolished? Very well, tiieii, I will lay 
hands on one as soon as possible, and tie her round my neck as a life- 
preserver.” 

“The ladies will save us,” said die old man; “tiiat is, die best of 
them will—for I make a difference between tiieni. Make up to a good 
one and marry her, imd your life will become much more interesting.” 

A momentmy silence nim ked perhaps on die part of his auditors 
a sense of die magnmiimity of tiiis speech, for it was a secret neitiier 
for his son nor for his visitor tiiat his own experiment in mati iniony 
had not been a happy one. As he said, however, he made a difference; 
and tiiese words may have been intended as a confession of personal 
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error; tlrough of course it was not in place for eitlier of his compan¬ 
ions to remark tliat appju ently tire lady of his choice had not been 
one of dre best. 

“If I many an intereshng woman, I shall be interested: is tliat what 
you say?” Lord Wjuburton asked. “I jmi not at Jill keen about many- 
ing—your son misrepresented me; but diere is no knowing what an 
intereshng woman might do widi me.” 

“I should like to see your idea of jm intereshng womjm,” said his 
friend. 

“My deal' fellow, you can’t see ideas—especiihly such ehiereih ones 
as mine. If I could only see it myself—tliat would be a great step in 
advance.” 

“Well, you may fall in love wihi whomsoever you please; but you 
must not fihl in love wihi my niece,” said die old man. 

His son broke into a laugh. “He will drink you nieim diat as a 
provocation! My dear fatiier, you have lived witii die English for tiiirty 
years, and you have picked up a good riiiuiy of the tilings tiiey say. 
But you have never learned die tilings tiiey don’t say!” 

“I say what I please,” tire old man declared, witii all his serenity. 

“I haven’t tiie honour of knowing your niece,” Lord Warburton 
said. “I tiiiiik it is tire first time I have heard of her.” 

“She is a niece of my wife’s; Mrs. Touchett brings her to Eng- 
kmd.” 

Then young Mr. Touchett explained. “My motiier, you know, has 
been spending tiie winter in America, imd we m e expecting her back. 
She wr ites that she has discovered a niece, riid tiiat she has invited her 
to come witii her.” 

“I see—very kind of her,” said Lord Warburton. “Is tire young 
lady interesting?” 

“We hmdly know more about her tiian you; my motiier has not 
gone into details. She chiefly communicates witii us by means of tele¬ 
grams, imd her telegrams are ratiier inscrutable. They say women 
don’t know how to wr ite tiieni, but my motiier has tiioroughly mas¬ 
tered tire m t of condensation, ‘tired America, hot weatiier awful, re¬ 
turn Engkmd witii niece, first steamer, decent cabin.’ That’s tire sort 
of message we get from her—tliat was tire last tiiat came. But tiiere had 
been imotiier before, which I tiiink contained tire first mention of tire 
niece. ‘Chimged hotel, very? bad, impudent clerk, address here. Taken 
sister’s girl, died last year', go to Europe, two sisters, ijuite independ¬ 
ent.’ Over tiiat my fatiier mid I have scmcely stopped puzzling; it 
seems to admit of so many interpretations.” 

“There is one tiring very? clem' in it,” said the old man; “she has 
given tire hotel-clerk a dressing.” 

“I mil not sure even of tiiat, since he has driven her from tire field. 
We tiiought at first tiiat tire sister mentioned might be tire sister of tire 
clerk; but tire subsecjuent mention of a niece seems to prove tiiat tire 
:illusion is to one of my aunts. Then tiiere was a ijnestion as to whose 
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the two otlier sisters were; tlrey are probably two of my late aunt’s 
daughters. But who is ‘(juite independent,’ and in what sense is die 
term used?—drat point is not yet setded. Does the expression apply 
more piu ticularly to die young lady my niodier has adopted, or does 
it characterise her sisters ecjually?—and is it used in a riiorid or in a 
linancial sense? Does it mean diat diey have been left well off, or diat 
they wish to be under no obligations? or does it simply nieim that tiiey 
aie fond of tiieir own way?” 

“Whatever else it means, it is pretty sure to mean diat,” Mr. 
Touchett reniiu'ked. 

“You will see for yourself,” said Dird Wiuburton. “When does 
Mrs. Touchett lurive?” 

“We me cjuite in die dark; as soon as she can find a decent cabin. 
She may be waiting for it yet; on die otiier hand, she may already have 
disembmked in England.” 

“In that case she would probably have telegraphed to you.” 

“She never telegraphs when you would expect it—only when you 
don’t,” said die old man. “She likes to drop on me suddenly; she 
drinks she will find me doing sometiiing wi'ong. She has never done 
so yet, but she is not discouraged.” 

“It’s her independence,” her son explained, more favourably. 
“Whatever diat of tiiose young ladies may be, her own is a match for 
it. She likes to do everytiiing for herself, and has no belief in any one’s 
power to help her. She thinks me of no more use tiian a postage- 
stimip widiout gum, mid she would never forgive me if I should pre¬ 
sume to go to Liverpool to meet her.” 

“Will you at least let me know when your cousin mrives?” Dird 
Wmburton asked. 

“Only on tire condition I have mentioned—tiiat you don’t ftdl in 
love witii her!” Mr. Touchett declared. 

“That sti ikes me as hmd. Don’t you tiiink me good enough?” 

“I tiiink you too good—because I shouldn’t like her to many you. 
She hasn’t come here to look for a husband, I hope; so niimy young 
ladies are doing tiiat, as if tiiere were no good ones at home. Then 
she is probably engaged; Americim girls me usually engaged, I believe. 
Moreover, I imi not sure, after all, tiiat you would be a good hus¬ 
band.” 

“Veiy? likely she is engaged; I have known a good nimiy American 
girls, and tiiey always were; but I could never see tiiat it made any 
difference, upon my word! As for my being a good husbimd, I am not 
sure of tiiat eitiier; one cim but try!” 

“Tty as much as you please, but don’t tiy on my niece,” said tiie 
old man, whose opposition to tiie idea was broadly humorous. 

“Ah, well,” said Lord Warburton, witii a humour broader still, 
“perhaps, after all, she is not wortii tiyting on!” 
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II. 

WHILE this exchange of pleasantiies took place between tlie 
two, Ralph Tonchett wjmdered away a litde, widi his nsnal slonching 
gait, his hands in his pockets, and his little rowdyish terrier at his heels. 
His face was tnrned towai ds die honse, bnt his eyes were bent, rnns- 
ingly, npon die lawn; so that he had been an object of observadon to 
a person who had jnst made her appearance in die dooiway of die 
dwelling for some moments before he perceived her. His attendon 
was called to her by die condnct of his dog, who had snddenly ckuted 
foiwiu'd, widi a litde volley of shrill barks, in which die note of wel¬ 
come, however, was more sensible dian diat of defiance. The person 
in (jnesdon was a yonng lady, who seemed immediately to interpret 
the greeting of die little terrier. He advanced witii great rapidity, and 
stood at her feet, looking np and barking hard; wherenpon, witiiont 
hesitation, she stooped and canght him in her Inmds, holding him face 
to face while he continned his joyons demonstiation. His master now 
had had time to follow and to see tiiat Bnnchie’s new friend was a tall 
girl in a black dress, who at first sight looked pretty. She was bine- 
headed, as if she were staying in die honse—a fact which conveyed 
perplexity to die son of its master, conscions of tiiat inimnnity from 
visitors which had for some time been rendered necessaiy' by die lat¬ 
ter’s ill-healtii. Meimtime die two otiier gentlemen had also taken note 
of die new-comer. 

“Bein' me, who is tiiat stiimge woman?” Mr. Tonchett had asked. 

“Perhaps it is Mrs. Tonchett’s niece—die independent yonng 
lady,” Lord Warbnrton snggested. “I tiiink she ninst be, from die way 
she handles die dog.” 

The collie, too, had now idlowed his attention to be diverted, imd 
he ti'otted towin d die yonng lady in die dooiway, slowly setting his tail 
in motion as he went. 

“Bnt where is my wife, tiien?” mnrmnred die old niim. 

“I snppose die yonng lady has left her somewhere: tiiat’s a part of 
the independence.” 

The girl spoke to Ralph, smiling, while she still held np die terrier. 
“Is tiiis yonr little dog, sir?” 

“He was mine a moment ago; bnt yon have snddenly acijnired a 
reniiu'kable air of property in him.” 

“Conldn’t we shine him?” asked die girl. “He’s snch a little dar¬ 
ling.” 

Ralph looked at her a moment; she was nnexpectedly pretty. 
“Yon may have him idtogetiier,” he said. 

The yonng lady seemed to have a great deal of confidence, botii 
in herself imd in otiiers; bnt tiiis abrnpt generosity made her blnsh. “I 
onght to tell yon tiiat I imi probably yonr consin,” she mnrmnred, 
pntting down die dog. “And here’s imotiier!” she added (jnickly, as 
die collie ciune np. 
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“Probably?” die young num exclaimed, laughing. “I supposed it 
was (juite setded! Have you come widi my modier?” 

“Yes, half-an-hour ago.” 

“And has she deposited you jmd depiuted again?” 

“No, she went sti'aight to her room; and she told me diat, if I 
should see you, I was to say to you diat you must come to her diere 
at a cjuarter to seven.” 

The young man looked at his watch. “Thank you very much; I 
slndl be punctual” And dieu he looked at his cousin. “You me very 
welcome here,” he went on. “I jmi delighted to see you.” 

She was looking at eveiy'diing, widi mi eye diat denoted cjuick per¬ 
ception—at her compmiiou, at die two dogs, at die two geutiemeii un¬ 
der die trees, at die beautiful scene tiiat surrounded her. “I have never 
seen anydiing so lovely as tliis place,” she said. “I have been all over 
the house; it’s too eiichmiting.” 

“I imi Sony' you should have been here so long witiiout our know¬ 
ing it.” 

“Your motiier told me tiiat in England people arrived very (juietiy; 
so I tiiought it was idl right. Is one of tiiose geutierneu your fatiier?” 

“Yes, die elder one—die one sitting down,” said Ralph. 

The young girl gave a laugh. “I don’t suppose it’s die otiier. Who 
is die odier?” 

“He is a friend of ours—Lord Wm burtou.” 

“Oh, I hoped tiiere would he a lord; it’s just like a novel!” And 
dieii—“O you adorable creature!” she suddenly cried, stooping down 
mid picking up die littie terrier again. 

She renniined standing where tiiey had met, nniking no offer to 
advimce or to speak to Mr. Touchett, imd while she lingered in die 
dooiway, slim jmd chmniing, her interlocutor wondered whetiier she 
expected the old man to come imd pay her his respects. Americmi 
girls were used to a great dejd of deference, and it had been intimated 
that diis one had a high spirit. Indeed, Ralph could see tiiat in her 
face. 

“Won’t you come and make accjuaintimce witii my fatiier?” he 
nevertiieless ventured to ask. “He is old mid infirm—he doesn’t leave 
his chair.” 

“Ah, poor nnm, I am very soriy!” die girl exclaimed, immediately 
moving forward. “I got die impression from your motiier tiiat he was 
ratiier—ratiier strong.” 

Ralph Touchett was silent a moment. 

“She has not seen him for a year.” 

“Well, he has got a lovely place to sit. Come along, littie dogs.” 

“It’s a dem old place,” said die young man, looking sidewise at his 
neighbour. 

“What’s his name?” she asked, her attention having reverted to 
the terrier again. 

“My fatiier’s mmie?” 
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“Yes,” sjiid die young lady, humorously; “but don’t tell him I 
asked you.” 

They had come by this time to where old Mr. Touchett was sit¬ 
ting, jmd he slowly got up from his chair to iuti'oduce himself. 

“My modier has arrived,’ said Rjilph, ‘hmd diis is Miss Aicher.” 

The old num placed his two hands on her shoulders, looked at 
her a moment widi extierne beuevoleuce, and dieu gjillandy kissed 
her. 

“It is a great pleasure to me to see you here; but I wish you had 
given us a chance to receive you.” 

“Oh, we were received,” sjiid die girl. “There were about a dozen 
seiwants in die ludl. And diere was jm old woman curtseying at die 
gate.” 

“We can do better dian diat—if we have notice!” And die old man 
stood diere, smiling, rubbing his hmds, md slowly shaking his head 
at her. “But Mrs. Touchett doesn’t like receptions.” 

“She went sti jiight to her room.” 

“Yes—and locked herself in. She always does tiiat. Well, I sup¬ 
pose I shall see her next week.” And Mrs. Touchett’s husbmd slowly 
resumed his former posture. 

“Before tiiat,” said Miss Archer. “She is coming down to dinner— 
at eight o’clock. Don’t you forget a (juarter to seven,” she added, turn¬ 
ing widi a smile to Rjdph. 

“What is to happen at a cjuaiter to seven?” 

“I am to see my motiier,” sjiid Ralph. 

“All, happy boy!” die old mm murmured. “You must sit down- 
yon must have some tea,” he went on, addressing his wife’s niece. 

“They gave me some tea in my room die moment I arrived,” tiiis 
young lady mswered. “I mi sorry you ne out of healtii,” she added, 
resting her eyes upon her venerable host. 

“Oh, I’m an old mm, my dear; it’s time for me to be old. But I 
sliJill be die better for having you here.” 

She had been looking Jill round her again—at die lawn, die great 
trees, die reedy, silvery Tlimies, die beautiful old house; md while 
engaged in tiiis survey, she had Jilso narrowly scrutinized her compan¬ 
ions; a comprehensiveness of obseiwation easily conceivable on die 
part of a young wonim who was evidently botii intelligent md excited. 
She had seated herself, md had put away die littie dog; her white 
hands, in her lap, were folded upon her black dress; her head was 
erect, her eye brilliant, her Ilexible figure turned itself lightly tiiis way 
and tiiat, in sympatiiy witii die alertness with which she evidently 
caught impressions. Her impressions were numerous, and tiiey were 
all reflected in a clear, still smile. “I have never seen mytiiing so beau¬ 
tiful as tills,” she declared. 

“It’s looking very well,” said Mr. Touchett. “I know die way it 
sti'ikes you. I have been tiirough all tiiat. But you are veiy? beautiful 
yourself,” he added witii a politeness by no means crudely joculai'. 
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jmd witli die happy consciousness diat his advjmced age gave him die 
privilege of saying such diings—even to young girls who might possibly 
Pike akmn at diem. 

What degree of aku ni diis young girl took need not be exacdy 
measured; she instandy rose, however, widi a blush which was not a 
refutation. 

“Oh yes, of course, Tni lovely!” she exclaimed cjuickly, witii a littie 
laugh. “How old is your house? Is it Elizabetiian?” 

“It’s eiu'ly Tudor,” said Ralph Touchett. 

She turned toward him, watching his face a littie. “Early Tudor? 
How very delightiul! And I suppose tiiere are a great numy otiiers.” 

“There iue uiimy much better ones.” 

“Don’t say tiiat, my sou!” die old man protested. “There is iiotii- 
ing better dian tliis.” 

“I have got a very good one; I tiiiiik in some respects it’s ratiier 
better,” siiid Eord Wai burtou, who as yet had not spoken, but who 
had kept im attentive eye upon Miss Archer. He bent towards her a 
littie smiling; he had an excellent manner witii women. The girl ap¬ 
preciated it in im instjmt; she had not forgotten tiiat tliis was Eord 
Wiu'burton. “I should like very much to show it to you,” he added. 

“Don’t believe him,” cried die old man; “don’t look at it! It’s a 
wretched old barrack—not to be compared witii tiiis.” 

“I don’t know—I can’t judge,” said tiie girl, smiling at Eord Wiu - 
burton. 

In tliis discussion, Ralph Touchett took no interest whatever; he 
stood witii his liimds in his pockets, looking greatly as if he should like 
to renew his conversation witii his new-found cousin. 

“Are you veiy' fond of dogs?” he incjuired, by way of beginning; 
jmd it was jm awkward beginning for a clever nnm. 

“Veiy? fond of tiieni indeed.” 

“You must keep die terrier, you know,” he went on, still awk¬ 
wardly. 

“I will keep him while I am here, witii pleasure.” 

“That will be for a long time, I hope.” 

“You aie very kind. I liaidly know. My aunt must settle tiiat.” 

“I will settle it witii her—at a (juaiter to seven.” And Ralph looked 
at his watch again. 

“I am glad to be here at all,” said tiie girl. 

“I don’t believe you allow tilings to be settled for you.” 

“Oh yes; if tiiey are settled as I like tiieni.” 

“I shall settle tliis as I like it,” said Ralph. “It’s most unaccountable 
that we should never have known you.” 

“I was tiiere—you had only to come and see me.” 

“There? Where do you mean?” 

“In the United States: in New York, and Albjmy, and otiier 
places.” 

“I have been tiiere—all over, but I never saw you. I cim’t make it 
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out” 

Miss Archer hesitated a moment. 

“It was because there had been some disagreement between your 
modier jmd my fadier, after my modier’s deadi, which took place 
when I was a child. In consecjnence of it, we never expected to see 
you.” 

“Ah, but I don’t embrace all my modrer’s cjuarrels—Heaven for¬ 
bid!” die young man cried. “You have lately lost your fadier?” he went 
on, more gravely. 

“Yes; more dnm a yem ago. After diat my aunt was very kind to 
me; she came to see me, imd proposed diat I should, come to Eu¬ 
rope.” 

“I see,” said Ralph. “She has adopted you.” 

“Adopted me?” The girl stared, and her blush came back to her, 
togedier widi a momentiuy' look of pain, which gave her interlocutor 
some idarni. He had underestimated the effect of his words. Lord 
Warburton, who appeared constantiy desirous of a neiuer view of 
Miss Archer, sti'olled towaid die two cousins at die moment, and as 
he did so, she rested her startied eyes upon him. “Oh, no; she has not 
adopted me,” she said. “I imi not a cimdidate for adoption.” 

“I beg a tiiousimd pardons,” Ralph murmured. “I meant—I 
meant—” He hardly knew what he nieimt. 

“You nieimt she has taken me up. Yes; she likes to take people 
up. She has been very kind to me; but,” she added, witii a certain 
visible eagerness of desire to be explicit, “I imi very fond of my lib¬ 
erty.” 

“Aie you talking about Mrs. Touchett?” die old man called out 
from his chair. “Come here, my dem, and tell me about her. I mi 
always tlimkful for information.” 

The girl hesitated a moment, smiling. 

“She is really very benevolent,” she mswered; and tiien she went 
over to ner uncle, whose mirth was excited by her words. 

Lord Wn burton was left stmding witii Ralph Touchett, to whom 
in a moment he said— 

“You wished a while ago to see my idea of an interesting woman. 
There it is!” 


III. 

MRS. TOUCHETT was certainly a person of nimy oddities, of 
which her behaviour on returning to her husband’s house after many 
montiis was a noticeable specimen. She had her own way of doing all 
that she did, and tiiis is die simplest description of a character which, 
although it was by no niems witiiout benevolence, rarely succeeded 
in giving m impression of softness. Mrs. Touchett might do a great 
deal of good, but she never pleased. This way of her own, of which 
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she was so fond, was not intiinsically offensive—it was simply veiy 
sharply disringnished from die ways of odiers. The edges of her con- 
dnct were so very cleiu-cnt drat for snsceptible persons it sometimes 
had a wonnding effect. This pnrity of ontiine was visible in her de¬ 
portment dnring tire first honrs of her retnrn from America, nnder 
circnrnstances in which it might have seemed tiiat her first act wonld 
have been to exchange greetings with her hnsbimd and son. Mrs. 
Tonchett, for reasons which she deemed excellent, always retired on 
snch occasions into impenetiable seclnsion, postponing tire more sen¬ 
timental ceremony nntil she had achieved a toilet which had tire less 
reason to be of high importance as neitiier beanty nor vanity were 
concerned in it. She was a plain-faced old womim, witiiont coijnetiy 
imd witiiont any great elegance, bnt witii an exti eme respect for her 
own motives. She was nsnally prepared to explain tiiese—when the 
exphmation was asked as a favonr; and in snch a case tiiey proved 
totally different from tiiose tiiat had been attiibnted to her. She was 
virtnally sepiuated from her hnsband, bnt she appeiued to perceive 
notiling irregnlar in tiie sitnation. It had become apparent, at an eai ly 
stage of tiieir relations, tiiat tiiey slionld never desire tiie simie tiling 
at die same moment, imd tiiis fact had prompted her to rescne disa¬ 
greement from die vnlgm realm of accident. She did what she conld 
to erect it into a law—a nincli more edifying aspect of it—by going to 
live in Florence, where she bonght a honse imd established herself; 
leaving her hnsbjmd in England to take care of his bjuik. This arrange¬ 
ment greatly pleased her; it was so extremely definite. It stinck her 
hnsband in tiie same light, in a foggy scjniu e in London, where it was 
at times tiie most definite fact he discerned; bnt he wonld have pre¬ 
ferred tiiat discomfort slionld have a greater vagneness. To agree to 
disagree had cost him an effort; he was ready to agree to almost imy- 
tiiing bnt tiiat, imd saw no reason why eitiier assent or dissent slionld 
be so terribly consistent. Mrs. Tonchett indnlged in no regrets nor 
specnlations, imd nsnally cimie once a yeai' to spend a niontii witii her 
hnsband, a period dnring which she apparently took pains to convince 
him that she had adopted tiie right system. She was not fond of Eng¬ 
land, imd had tiiree or fonr reasons for it to which she cnrrentiy al- 
Inded; tiiey bore npon minor points of British chdlisation, bnt for 
Mrs. Tonchett tiiey imiply jnstified non-residence. She detested 
bread-sance, which, as she said, looked like a ponltice imd tasted like 
soap; she objected to tiie consnmption of beer by her maid-seiwants; 
imd she affirmed tiiat tiie British lanndress (Mrs. Tonchett was very 
piu'ticnlar abont tiie appeju ance of her linen) was not a misti ess of her 
lut. At fixed intervals she paid a visit to her own coniitiy^; bnt tiiis last 
one had been longer tiiim any of its predecessors. 

She had taken np her niece—tiiere was little donbt of tiiat. One 
wet afternoon, some fonr montiis eiulier tiian tiie occnrrence lately 
mu rated, tiiis yonng lady had been seated alone witii a book. To say 
that she had a book is to say tiiat her solitnde did not press npon her; 
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for her love of knowledge had a fertilising (jnjility and her imagination 
was sti'ong. There was at tliis time, however, a want of lightness in her 
sitnation, which tire arrival of an nnexpected visitor did rnnch to dis¬ 
pel. The \dsitor had not been annonnced; the girl heiud her at last 
walking abont tire adjoining room. It was an old honse at Albany—a 
huge, sfjnaie, donble honse, with a notice of sale in tire windows of 
the pju'lonr. There were two entiances, one of which had long been 
ont of nse, bnt had never been removed. They were exactly Jilike— 
huge white doors, witli an juched frjmie and wide sidelights, perched 
npon little “stoops” of red stone, which descended sidewise to tire 
brick pavement of tire sti eet. The two honses togetlier formed a single 
dwelling, tire pai ty-wjill ha\dng been removed and tire rooms placed 
in commnnication. These rooms, above-stairs, were extiemely nn- 
merons, and were painted all over exactly alike, in a yellowish white 
which bad grown sjillow witli time. On tire tlrird floor tliere was a sort 
of ai'ched passage, connecting tire two sides of tire honse, which Isabel 
rmd her sisters nsed iir their childhood to crrll tire tnirnel, and which, 
thongh it was short and well-lighted, rrlways seemed to tire girl to be 
sti rmge and loirely, especially oir wdnter afterirooirs. She had beeir iir 
the honse, at differeirt periods, as a child; iir Arose days her grand- 
nrotlrer lived tlrere. Then tlrere had been im absence of ten year s, 
followed by a retnrn to Albimy before her fatlrer’s deatlr. Her grand- 
nrotlrer, old Mrs. Archer, had exercised, chiefly witlrin tire limits of 
the family, a large hospitality in tire early period, and tire little girls 
often spent weeks nnder her root—weeks of which Isabel had tire hap¬ 
piest memory. The manner of life was different from tlrat of her own 
home—larger, more plentifnl, more sociable; tire discipliire of tire 
nnrseiy' was delightfnlly vagne, and tire opportnnity of listening to tire 
conversation of one’s elders (which witlr Isabel was a highly-valned 
pleasnre) almost nnbonnded. There was a coirstimt coming and go¬ 
ing; her grandmotlrer’s sons and danghters, and their children, ap¬ 
peared to be in tire enjoyment of standing invitations to stay witlr her, 
so tlrat tire honse offered, to a certain extent, tire appearance of a bns- 
tiing procrncial inn, kept by a gentle old kmdlady who sighed a great 
deal imd never presented a bill. Isabel, of conrse, krrew notlring abont 
bills; bnt even as a child she tlronght her grimdnrother’s dwelling pic- 
tnresijne. There was a covered piazza behind it, fnrnished witlr a 
swing, which was a sonrce of tiemnlons iirterest; imd beyond this was 
a long garden, sloping down to tire stable, and containing certain cap¬ 
ital peach-tr ees. Isabel had stayed witlr her grimdmotlrer at varions 
seasoirs; bnt, somehow, all her visits had a flavonr of peaches. On tire 
otlrer side, opposite, across tire str eet, was an old honse tlrat was called 
the Dntch Honse—a pecnliar' strnctnre, dating from tire earliest colo- 
irial time, coirrposed of bricks tlrat had been painted yellow, crowned 
witlr a gable tlrat was poiirted ont to stirmgers, defended by a rickety 
woodeir paliirg, rmd strmding sidewise to tire str eet. It was occnpied by 
a primary school for children of botlr sexes, kept in an anratenrish 
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mjmner by a demonstiative lady, of whom Isabel’s chief recollection 
was drat her Intir was puffed out very much at tire temples and tliat 
she was tire widow of some one of cousecjueuce. The little girl had 
been offered tire opportunity of laying a foundation of knowledge in 
this establishment; but having spent a single day in it, she had ex¬ 
pressed great disgust witli tire place, and had been allowed to stay at 
home, where in tire September days, when tire windows of the Dutch 
House were open, she used to heai' tire hum of childish voices repeat¬ 
ing tire nrultiplicatioir table—an iircideirt iir which tire elatioir of liberty 
rmd tire prtin of exclusioir were indistinguishahly mingled. The fomr- 
datioir of her krrowledge was really laid iir tire idleiress of her grand- 
nrotlrer’s house, where, as most of tire otlrer iirnrates were irot readiirg 
people, she had uircoirti'olled use of a librruy full of books witlr froir- 
tispieces, which she used to climb upon a chair to trrke down. Wheir 
she had fomrd oire to her taste—she was guided iir tire selection chiefly 
by tire frontispiece—she carried it into a mysterious apiu tnrent which 
lay beyond tire library^ and which was called, traditionally, iro oire 
kirew why, tire office. Whose office it had been, and at what period it 
had flourished, she irever leiu ned; it was enough for her tlrat it con¬ 
tained im echo aird a pleasant musty smell, aird tlrat it was a chamber 
of disgrace for old pieces of furniture, whose iirhrnrities were not al¬ 
ways appiu ent (so tlrat tire disgrace seemed unmerited, imd rendered 
them victims of mjustice), imd witlr which, iir tire nnmirer of children, 
she had established relations almost hunrair, or drimratic. There was 
an old hairclotlr sofa, in especial, to which she had confided a hun¬ 
dred childish sorrows. The place owed much of its mysterious mel¬ 
ancholy to tire fact tlrat it was properly entered from tire second door 
of tire house, the door tlrat had been condemned, imd tlrat was fas¬ 
tened by bolts which a particular ly slender little girl found it impossi¬ 
ble to slide. She kirew tlrat tlris silent, motionless portal opened into 
the str eet; if tire sidelights had not been filled witlr green paper, she 
might have looked out upon tire little brown stoop imd tire well-worn 
brick pavement. But she had no wish to look out, for tlris would have 
interfered witlr her tlreory tlrat tlrere was a stiimge, unseen place on 
the otlrer side—a place which became, to tire child’s imagination, ac¬ 
cording to its different moods, a region of delight or of terror. 

It was in tire “office” still tlrat Isabel was sitting on tlrat nrekmcholy 
affernoon of eiuly spring which I have just mentioned. At tlris time 
she might have had tire whole house to choose from, imd tire room 
she had selected was tire most joyless chimrber it contained. She had 
never opened tire bolted door nor removed tire green paper (renewed 
by otlrer hands) from its side-lights; she had never assured herself tlrat 
the vulgar street lay beyond it. A crude, cold rain was falling heacrly; 
tire spring-time presented itself as a cjuestionable improvement. Isa¬ 
bel, however, gave as little attention as possible to tire incongruities of 
the season; she kept her eyes on her hook imd tired to fix her mind. 
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It had lately occurred to her drat her mind was a good dejil of a vaga¬ 
bond, and she had spent much ingenuity in Pruning it to a militaiy 
step, jmd teaching it to advance, to halt, to repeat, to perform even 
more complicated manoeuwes, at tire word of command. Just now 
she had given it nnuching orders, and it had been Pudging over the 
sandy plains of a history of German Thought. Suddenly she became 
awju e of a step very different from her own intellectujil pace; she lis¬ 
tened a litde, jmd perceived drat some one was walking about the li- 
brruy, which communicated widr dre office. It struck her first as die 
step of a person from whom she had reason to expect a visit; dien 
idniost immediately announced itself as die tread of a woman imd a 
sPanger—her possible visitor being neidier. It had an inijuisitive, ex¬ 
perimental cjuality, which suggested diat it would not stop short of die 
direshold of die office; imd, in fact, die doorway of diis apiu tment was 
presendy occupied by a lady who paused diere imd looked very hard 
at our heroine. She was a plain, elderly woniim, dressed in a compre¬ 
hensive waterproof iiiande: she had a shiup, but not an unpleasant, 
face. 

“Oh,” she said, “is diat where you usually sit?” And she looked 
about at die heterogeneous chairs and tables. 

“Not when I have visitors,” said Isabel, getting up to receive die 
inP'uder. 

She directed tiieir course back to die libriuy, and die visitor con¬ 
tinued to look about her. “You seem to have plenty of otiier rooms; 
they are in radier better condition. But eveiy'tiiing is immensely 
worn.” 

“Have you come to look at die house?” Isabel asked. “The serv- 
imt will show it to you.” 

“Send her away; I don’t want to buy it. She has probably gone to 
look for you, and is wimdering about up-stairs; she didn’t seem at idl 
intelligent. You had better tell her it is no matter.” And tiien, while 
the girl stood tiiere, hesitating imd wondering, tiiis unexpected critic 
said to her abruptiy, “I suppose you ju e one of die daughters!” 

Isabel tiiought she had veiy? sPange manners. “It depends upon 
whose daughters you mean.” 

“The late Mr. Aicher’s—and my poor sister’s.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, slowly, “you must be our crazy Aunt Lydia!” 

“Is diat what your fatiier told you to call me? I am your Aunt 
Lydia, but I am not crazy. And which of die daughters are you?” 

“I am die youngest of die tiiree, imd my name is Isabel” 

“Yes; die odiers are Lilian and Editii. And are you tire prettiest?” 

“I have not tire least idea,” said tire girl. 

“I drink you must be.” And in tiiis way die aunt and tire niece 
made friends. The aunt had cjuarrelled, year s before, witii her bro- 
tlier-in-law, after tire deatii of her sister, taking him to task for tire 
iinmner in which he brought up his tiiree girls. Being a high-tempered 
nnm, he had reijuested her to mind her own business; jmd she had 
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Liken him at his word. For mimy yeai s she held no commnnication 
widi him, and after his deadi she addressed not a word to his dangh- 
ters, who had been bred in drat disrespecdhl view of her which we 
have jnst seen Isabel betiay. Mrs. Tonchett’s beha\donr was, as nsnal, 
perfecdy deliberate. She intended to go to America to look after her 
investments (widr which her hnsband, in spite of his great financial 
position, had nothing to do), and wonld take advimtage of tiiis oppor- 
tnnity to incjnire into tire condition of her nieces. There was no need 
of wr iting, for she slronld attach no imporPmce to any acconnt of tirenr 
that she slronld elicit by letter; she believed, always, in seeing for one’s 
self. Isabel fonnd, however, tirat she kirew a good deal abont tirenr, 
and kirew abont the marriage of tire two elder girls; knew tirat their 
poor fatirer had left very little money, bnt tirat tire honse in Albany, 
which had passed into his Irimds, was to be sold for tireir benefit; 
knew, finally, tirat Ednrnnd Lndlow, Lilian’s hnsband, had taken 
npon himself to attend to tiris matter, in consideration of which the 
yonng conple, who had come to Albimy dnring Mr. Archer’s illness, 
were remaining tirere for tire present, imd, as well as Isabel herself, 
occnp^ing tire nrimsion. 

“How nrnch money do yon expect to get for it?” Mrs. Tonchett 
asked of tire girl, who had bronght her to sit in tire front-paiionr, 
which she had inspected witiront entirnsiasm. 

“I haven’t tire least idea,” said tire girl. 

“That’s tire second time yon have said tirat to me,” her annt re¬ 
joined. “And yet yon don’t look at all stnpid.” 

“I am not stnpid: bnt I don’t know imytiring abont money.” 

“Yes, tirat’s tire way yon were bronght np—as if yon were to inherit 
a million. In point of fact, what have yon inherited?” 

“I really cim’t tell yon. Yon mnst ask Ednrnnd imd Eilian; tirey will 
be back in half-im-honr.” 

“In Florence we slronld crrll it a very bad honse,” said Mrs. 
Tonchett; “bnt here, I snspect, it will briirg a high price. It onght to 
make a considerable snm for each of yon. In additioir to tirat, yon 
mzrsf have sorrretiriirg else; it’s rrrost exPaordiiraiy' yonr irot krrowing. 
The positioir is of valne, rmd tirey will probably pnll it down imd make 
a row of shops. I woirder yon doir’t do tirat yonrself; yon rrright let tire 
shops to great advantage.” 

Isabel sLu ed; tire idea of letting shops was irew to her. 

“I hope tirey woir’t pnll it down,” she said; “I anr exPemely fond 
of it” 

“I don’t see what nrjrkes yon foird of it; yonr fatirer died here.” 

“Yes; bnt I doir’t dislike it for tirat,” said tire girl, ratirer strangely. 
“I like places iir which tirings have happeired—even if they me sad 
things. A great marry people have died here; tire place has been fnll 
of life.” 

“Is tirat what yon call being fnll of life?” 

“I memr fnll of experience—of people’s feeliirgs aird sorrows. Aird 
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not of tlieir sorrows only, for I have been veiy happy here as a child.” 

“Yon shonld go to Florence if yon like honses in which brings 
have happened—especially deaths. I live in an old pjilace in which 
three people have been mnrdered; tliree drat were known, rmd I don’t 
know how many more besides.” 

“In an old palace?” Isabel repeated. 

“Yes, my dern; a very different Jiffair from tliis. This is very? bour¬ 
geois. ” 

Isabel felt some ernorion, for she had always dronght highly of her 
grjmdmodrer’s honse. Bnt tire enrotioir was of a kiird which led her to 
say— 

“I shonld like very nrnch to go to Floreirce.” 

“Well, if yon will be very good, and do eveiy'dring I tell yon, I will 
take yon tlrere,” Mrs. Tonchett rejoiired. 

The girl’s enrotioir deepened; she flnshed a littie, imd srrriled at 
her annt in silence. 

“Do eveiyllring yon tell me? I don’t drink I cim promise tirat.” 

“No, yon don’t look like a yonng lady of tirat sort. Yon are fond 
of yonr own way; bnt it’s not for me to blame yon.” 

“And yet, to go to Florence,” tire girl exclaimed in a moment, “I 
wonld prorrrise almost imytiring!” 

Edirrnnd imd Lilian were slow to retnrn, and Mrs. Tonchett had 
an honr’s nninterrnpted talk witir her niece, who fonnd her a stiimge 
and interesting person. She was as eccentr ic as Isabel had always snp- 
posed; and hitirerto, whenever tire girl had heard people described as 
eccentr ic, she had tironght of tirenr as disagreeable. To her imagina¬ 
tion tire term had always snggested sonretiring grotesqne rmd inhar- 
monions. Bnt her annt infnsed a new vividness iirto tire idea, rmd gave 
her so mrmy fresh inrpressioirs that it seemed to her she had over¬ 
estimated tire chru'irrs of conformity. She had never irret any oire so 
eirtertaining as tiris littie thin-lipped, bright-eyed, foreign-looking wo- 
nrair, who retrieved rm insignificant appermmce by a distingnished 
manner, rmd, sitting tlrere iir a well-worn waterproof, talked witir stiik- 
ing fimriliarity of Enroperm conrts. There was nothing flighty abont 
Mrs. Tonchett, bnt she was fond of social grairdenr, rmd she eirjoyed 
the coirscionsiress of making an inrpressioir on a candid rmd snscep- 
tible mind. Isabel at first had answered a good many (jnestions, and it 
was froirr her rmswers appareirtiy tirat Mrs. Tonchett derived a high 
opiirion of her intelligence. Bnt after this she had asked a good nrrmy, 
aird her annt’s answers, whatever tirey were, strnck her as deeply iir- 
teresting. Mrs. Tonchett waited for tire retnrn of her otirer niece as 
loirg as she tironght reasoirable, bnt as at six o’clock Mrs. Lndlow had 
not come iir, she prepar ed to take her departnre. 

“Yonr sister mnst be a great gossip,” she said. “Is she accnstonred 
to staying ont for honrs?” 

“Yon have beeir ont alirrost as long as she,” Isabel answered; “she 
can have left tire honse bnt a short time before yon crmre iir.” 
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Mrs. Touchett looked at tire girl witliout resentment, she ap¬ 
peared to enjoy a bold retort, rmd to be disposed to be gracions to her 
niece. 

“Perhaps she has not had so good an excnse as I. Tell her, at any 
rate, drat she rrrnst come rmd see me dris evening at drat horrid hotel. 
She may bring her hnsband if she likes, bnt she ireedir’t bring yon. I 
shall see pleirty of yon later.” 


IV. 

MRS. LUDLOW was dre eldest of dre three sisters, and was nsn- 
ally dronght dre most seirsible; the classifrcadoir being iir geirerrd drat 
Lilirm was dre practical oire, Edidr dre beanty, rmd Isabel dre “iirtel- 
lectnrd” oire. Mrs. Keyes, the second sister, was dre wife of an officer 
iir dre Uirited States Engiireers, aird as onr history? is irot fnrdrer coir- 
cerired widr her, it will be eirongh to say that she was iirdeed very 
pretty, and drat she formed dre onranreirt of drose vruions military 
stadoirs, chiefly iir dre mrfashioirable West, to which, to her deep cha¬ 
grin, her hnsbaird was snccessively relegated. Liliair had married a 
New York law 3 ?er, a yonng nrair widr a lond voice rmd air eirdrnsiasnr 
for his profession; dre rrratch was not brilliimt, imy rrrore drim Edidr’s 
had beeir, bnt Liliim had occasiomdly beeir spoken of as a yonng 
woman who rrright be drimkfhl to marry at idl—she was so nrnch 
plainer dran her sisters. She was, however, very happy, and now, as 
the modrer of two peremptory litde boys, and dre mistress of a honse 
which preseirted a murowness of irew brown stoire to Fifty-drird 
Street, she had cjnite jnsdfied her claim to maPimony. She was short 
imd plnrrrp, imd, as people said, had improved since her marriage; 
the two drings iir life of which she was most disdncdy conscions were 
her hnsband’s force in lugnment imd her sister Isabel’s originality. “I 
have never felt like Isabel’s sister, and I anr snre I never shidl,” she 
had said to an indmate friend; a declaradon which made it all the 
more creditable drat she had been prolific in sisterly offices. 

“I wimt to see her sidely miuried—drat’s what I wimt to see,” she 
freijnendy remaiked to her hnsbimd, 

“Well, I mnst say I slronld have no pardcnku' desire to marry her,” 
Ednrnnd Lndlow was accnstonred to answer, in an exPemely andible 
tone. 

“I know yon say drat for argnment; yon always take dre opposite 
gronnd. I don’t see what yon have against her, except drat she is so 
origimd.” 

“Well, I don’t like origimds; I like Pimsladons,” Mr. Lndlow had 
more drim once replied. “Isabel is written in a foreign tongne. I carr’t 
make her ont. She onght to marry im Ar menian, or a Portngnese.” 

“That’s jnst what I anr idraid she will do!” cried Lilian, who 
dronght Isabel capable of anydring. 
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She listened witli great interest to tire girl’s acconnt of Mrs. 
Tonchett’s visit, and in die evening prepiu ed to comply widi her com- 
nnmds. Of what Isabel said to her no report has remained, bnt her 
sister’s words mnst have prompted a rennuk drat she made to her 
hnsband in die conjngal chamber as die two were getting ready to go 
to die hotel. 

“I do hope immensely she will do sometiiing handsome for Isa¬ 
bel; she has evidentiy taken a great fancy to her.” 

“What is it yon wish her to do?” Edninnd Lndlow asked; “make 
her a big present?” 

“No, indeed; notiiing of die sort. Bnt take im interest in her—syni- 
padiise widi her. She is evidentiy jnst die sort of person to appreciate 
Isabel. She has lived so nincii in foreign society; she told Isabel all 
abont it Yon know yon have always tiionght Isabel ratiier foreign.” 

“Yon want her to give her a littie foreign s^mipatiiy, eh? Don’t yon 
think she gets enongh at home?” 

“Well, she onght to go abroad,” said Mrs. Lndlow. “She’s jnst die 
person to go abroad.” 

“And yon want die old lady to take her, is tiiat it?” her hnsband 
asked. 

“She has offered to take her—she is dying to have Isabel go! Bnt 
what I want her to do when she gets her tiiere is to give her all die 
advantages. I imi snre tiiat all we have got to do,” said Mrs. Lndlow, 
“is to give her a cliimce!” 

“A chance for what?” 

“A cliimce to develop.” 

“OJnpiter!” Ldninnd Lndlow exclaimed. “I hope she isn’t going 
to develop imy more!” 

“If I were not snre yon only said tiiat for argnment, I slionld feel 
very badly,” his wife replied. “Bnt yon know yon love her.” 

“Do you know I love yon?” die yonng man said, jocosely, to Isabel 
a litde later, while he brnshed his hat. 

“I am snre I don’t care whetiier yon do or not!” exclaimed die 
girl, whose voice imd smile, however, were sweeter tiian die words she 
nttered. 

“Oh, she feels so grand since Mrs. Tonchett’s visit,” said her sis¬ 
ter. 

Bnt Isabel challenged this assertion witii a good deid of serions- 
ness. 

“Yon mnst not say tiiat, Lily. I don’t feel grimd at idl.” 

“I imi snre tiiere is no liiuni,” said die conciliatory Lily. 

“All, bnt tiiere is notiiing in Mrs. Tonchett’s visit to make one feel 
grand.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Lndlow, “she is grander tiian ever!” 

“Whenever I feel grand,” said die girl, “it will be for a better rea¬ 
son.” 

Whetiier she felt grand or no, she at any rate felt bnsy; bnsy, I 
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mean, witli her droughts. Left to herself for dre evening, she sat awhile 
under dre lamp, widr empty hands, heedless of her usurd avocations. 
Their she rose imd moved about tire room, aird from oire roorrr to 
imotirer, preferring the places where tire vague lamplight expired. She 
was restless, and even excited; at rrronrents she trembled a little. She 
felt drat sonretiring had happened to her of which tire importimce was 
out of propoitioir to its appeiu ance; tirere had really been a chairge iir 
her life. What it would bring witir it was as yet extremely iirdefinite; 
but Isabel was iir a situatioir which gave a value to imy clrimge. She 
had a desire to leave the past behind her, imd, as she said to herself, 
to begin afresh. This desire, indeed, was not a birtir of tire present 
occasioir; it was as familiar as tire souird of tire raiir upoir tire window, 
and it had led to her beginning afresh a great many tirrres. She closed 
her eyes as she sat iir one of tire dusky corners of tire (juiet parlour; 
but it was not witir a desire to take a nap. On tire contiiuy, it was be¬ 
cause she felt too wide-awake, and wished to check the sense of seeing 
too nrimy tirings at once. Her imagination was by habit ridiculously 
active; if tire door were not opened to it, it jumped out of tire window. 
She was not accustomed, indeed, to keep it behind bolts; imd, at inr- 
portimt moments, when she would have been tirankful to make use 
of her judgment alone, she paid tire penalty of having given undue 
encouragement to tire faculty of seeing witirout judging. At present, 
witir her sense tirat tire note of change had been struck, came gradu¬ 
ally a host of images of the tirings she was leaving behind her. The 
year s and hours of her life cimre back to her, and for a long time, in 
a stillness broken only by tire ticking of tire big bronze clock, she 
passed tirenr in review. It had been a very happy life and she had been 
a very fortunate girl—tiris was tire ti utir tirat seemed to emerge most 
vividly. She had had tire best of everytiring, imd in a world in which 
the circumstances of so many people made them unenviable, it was 
an advantage never to have krrown anytiring particular ly disagreeable. 
It appeiu ed to Isabel tirat tire disagreeable had been even too absent 
from her knowledge, for she had gatirered from her acijuaintimce witir 
literature tirat it was often a source of interest, and even of instruction. 
Her fatirer had kept it away from her—her handsome, much-loved 
fatirer, who always had such an aversion to it. It was a great good for¬ 
tune to have been his daughter; Isabel was even proud of her piu eirt- 
age. Since his deatir she had gatirered a vague impression tirat he 
turned his brighter side to his children, imd tirat he had not eluded 
discomfort (juite so much in practice as in aspiration. But tiris only 
made her tenderness for him greater; it was sciucely even painful to 
have to drink tirat he was too generous, too good-natured, too indif¬ 
ferent to sordid considerations. Many persons drought tirat he carried 
this indifference too far; especially tire large number of tirose to whom 
he owed money. Of tireir opinions, Isabel was never very definitely 
informed; but it may interest tire reader to krrow tirat, while tirey ad¬ 
mitted tirat tire late Mr. Archer had a remarkably handsome head and 
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a veiy taking manner (indeed, as one of diern had sjiid, he was Jilways 
Liking somediing), diey deeku ed diat he had made a very poor nse of 
his life. He had scjnimdered a snbsLmrial fortnne, he had been de¬ 
plorably comdvial, he was known to have gambled freely. A few very 
hiu'sh crirics went so ftn as to say drat he had not even bronght np his 
danghters. They had had no regnlai' edncarion and no permanent 
home; tliey had been at onee spoiled imd neglected; tliey had lived 
widi nnrsemaids and governesses (nsnally very bad ones), or had been 
sent to stiange schools kept by foreigners, from which, at tire end of 
a mondi, drey had been removed in tears. This view of die matter 
wonld have excited Isabel’s indignation, for to her own sense her op- 
portnnities had been abnndant. Even when her fatiier had left his 
danghters for tiiree montiis at Nenfchatel witii a French bonne, who 
eloped witii a Rnssian nobleniim, staying at die same hotel—even in 
this irregnku' sitnation (im incident of die girl’s eleventh year) she had 
been neidier frightened nor ashamed, bnt had tiionght it a pictnr- 
escjne episode in a liberal edncation. Her fatiier had a large way of 
looking at life, of which his restlessness and even his occasional inco¬ 
herency of condnct had been only a proof. He wished his danghters, 
even as children, to see as nincli of die world as possible; imd it was 
for tiiis pnrpose tiiat, before Isabel was fonrteen, he had ti imsported 
them tiiree times across die Atlantic, giving tiieni on each occasion, 
however, bnt a few montiis’ view of foreign kmds; a conrse which had 
wlietted onr heroine’s cnriosity witiiont enabling her to satisfy it. She 
onght to have been a piu tisan of her fatiier, for imiong his tiiree dangh¬ 
ters she was cjnite his favonrite, and in his last days his general willing¬ 
ness to take leave of a world in which tiie difficnlty of doing as one 
liked appeared to increase as one grew older was sensibly modified 
by die pain of separation from his clever, his snperior, his remarkable 
girl. Later, when die jonrneys to Enrope ceased, he still had shown 
his children all sorts of indnlgence, imd if he had been ti'onbled ahont 
money-matters, notiiing ever distnrbed tiieir irreflective conscions- 
ness of many possessions. Isabel, tiiongh she danced very well, had 
not die recollection of hacing been in New York a snccessfnl member 
of die choreographic circle; her sister Editii was, as every one said, so 
veiy nincli more popnlar. Editii was so stiiking im eximiple of snccess 
tiiat Isabel conld have no illnsions as to what constitnted tiiis ad¬ 
vantage, or as to die moderate character of her own tiinniphs. Nine¬ 
teen persons ont of twenty (inclnding die yonnger sister hersell) pro- 
nonnced Editii infinitely the prettier of die two; bnt die twentietii, be¬ 
sides reversing tiiis jndgnient, had die entertainment of drinking all 
die otiiers a piu cel of fools. Isabel had in die deptiis of her natnre im 
even more nnijnenchable desire to please tiiim Editii; bnt die deptiis 
of tiiis yonng lady’s natnre were a veiy' ont-of-tiie-way place, between 
wliicli and die snrface commnnication was interrnpted by a dozen ca- 
pricions forces. She saw die yonng men who cimie in huge nnmbers 
to see her sister; bnt as a general tiling tliey were afraid of her; tliey 
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had a belief tliat some special prepaiation was recjuired for talking 
widi her. Her reputarion of reading a great deal hnng abont her like 
die clondy envelope of a goddess in an epic; it was snpposed to en¬ 
gender difficnlt (jnestions, imd to keep die conversadon at a low teni- 
peratnre. The poor girl liked to be dionght clever, bnt she hated to be 
thonght bookish; she nsed to read in secret, imd, diongli her memory 
was excellent, to abstain from cjnotadon. She had a great desire for 
knowledge, bnt she reidly preferred almost imy sonrce of inforniadon 
to die printed page; she had an immense cnriosity abont life, and was 
constandy staring and wondering. She carried widiin herself a great 
fnnd of life, and her deepest enjoyment was to feel die continnity be¬ 
tween die movements of her own heart imd die agitadons of die 
world. For this reason she was fond of seeing great crowds imd large 
stretches of conntiy, of reading abont revolntions and wars, of looking 
at historicid pictnres—a class of efforts to which she had often gone so 
far as to forgive nincli bad paindng for die sake of die snbject. While 
the Civil Win went on, she was sdll a veiy' yonng girl; bnt she passed 
niondis of diis long period in a state of almost passionate excitement, 
in which she felt herself at dnies (to her extieme confnsion) stirred 
almost indiscriminately by die valonr of eitiier luniy. Of conrse die 
circnmspection of die locid yontii had never gone the length of mak¬ 
ing her a sociid proscript; for die proportion of tiiose whose hearts, as 
they approached her, beat only jnst fast enongh to make it a sensible 
pleasnre, was snflicient to redeem her maidenly career from failnre. 
She had had everytiiing tiiat a girl conld have: kindness, admiration, 
dattery, boncjnets, die sense of exclnsion from none of die privileges 
of die world she lived in, abnndimt opportnnity for dancing, die latest 
pnblications, plenty of new dresses, die London Spectator, and a 
glimpse of contemporaiy aestiietics. 

These tilings now, as memory played over tiieni, resolved tiieni- 
selves into a mnltitnde of scenes jmd fignres. Forgotten tilings cimie 
back to her; many otiiers, which she had lately tiionght of great mo¬ 
ment, dropped ont of sight. The resnlt was kaleidoscopic; bnt die 
movement of die instrnment was checked at last by die semmt’s com¬ 
ing in widi die name of a gentieniiui. The name of die gentiennm was 
Caspar Goodwood; he was a sti'aight yonng nijm from Boston, who 
had known Miss Archer for die last twelveniontii, and who, drinking 
her die most beantifnl yonng woniim of her time, had prononnced 
the time, according to die rnle I have hinted at, a foolish period of 
history. He sometimes wrote to Isabel, and he had lately written to 
her from New York. She had tiionght it very possible he wonld come 
in—had, indeed, all tire rainy day been vagnely expecting him. Never¬ 
theless, now drat she leiuned he was tiiere, she felt no eagerness to 
receive him. He was die finest yonng mini she had ever seen, was, 
indeed, (jnite a magnificent yonng man; he filled her witii a certain 
feeling of respect which she had never entertained for any one else. 
He was snpposed by tire world in general to wish to marry her; bnt 
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this of course was between tliemselves. It at least may be affirmed tliat 
he had ti avelled from New York to Albany expressly to see her; hav¬ 
ing learned in die former city, where he was spending a few days imd 
where he had hoped to find her, drat she was still at tire capital. Isabel 
delayed for some minutes to go to him; she moved about tire room 
widi a certain feeling of embiu rassment. But at last she presented her¬ 
self, and found him stimding near tire kmip. He was tall, stiong, and 
somewhat stiff; he was also lean and brown. He was not especiidly 
good-looking, but his physiognomy had an air of reijue sting your at¬ 
tention, which it rewarded or not, according to tire charm you found 
in a blue eye of remiu kable fixedness imd a jaw of the somewhat im- 
gular mould, which is supposed to bespeak resolution. Isabel said to 
herself tiiat it bespoke resolution to-night; but, nevertiieless, an hour 
later, Caspar Goodwood, who had arrived hopeful as well as resolute, 
took his way back to his lodging witii tire feeling of a mim defeated. 
He was not, however, a mim to be discouraged by a defeat. 


V. 

ICALPH TOUCHETT was a philosopher, but nevertiieless he 
knocked at his motiier’s door (at a cjuarter to seven) witii a good deal 
of eagerness. Even philosophers have tiieir preferences, imd it must 
be admitted tiiat of his progenitors his fatiier ministered most to his 
sense of tiie sweetness of filial dependence. His fatiier, as he had often 
said to himself, was tiie more motiierly; his motiier, on tiie otiier 
hand, was paternal, and even, according to tiie skmg of tiie day, gu¬ 
bernatorial. She was nevertiieless veiy? fond of her only child, and had 
iilways insisted on his spending tiiree montiis of the yem witii her. 
Ralph rendered perfect justice to her Jiffection, and knew tiiat in her 
tiioughts his turn always came after tiie cin e of her house md her 
conseiwatory (she was extremely fond of flowers). He found her com¬ 
pletely dressed for dinner, but she embraced her boy witii her gloved 
Inmds, jmd made him sit on tiie sofa beside her. She inijuired scru¬ 
pulously about her husband’s healtii and about tiie young mini’s own, 
imd recehing no very brilliant account of eitiier, she remaiked tiiat 
she was more tiiim ever convinced of her wisdom in not exposing 
herself to tiie English climate. In tiiis case she also might have broken 
down. Ralph smiled at the idea of his motiier breaking down, but 
made no point of reminding her that his own enfeebled condition was 
not die result of tiie English climate, from which he absented himself 
for a considerable part of each year. 

He had been a very small boy when his fatiier, Dimiel Tracy Tou- 
chett, who was a native of Rutland, in tiie State of Vermont, came to 
England as subordinate partner in a banking-house, in which some 
ten years later he acijuired a preponderant interest. Daniel Touchett 
saw before him a life-long residence in his adopted countiyy of which. 
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from the First, he took a simple, cheerful, and eminendy practical 
view. But, as he said to himself, he had no intention of turning Eng- 
lishmim, nor had he any desire to convert his only son to tire same 
sturdy faitii. It had been for himself so very soluble a problem to live 
in Engkmd, and yet not be of it, tiiat it seemed to him eijually simple 
tiiat after his deatii his lawful heir should carry on tire bimk in a pure 
American spirit. He took pains to cultivate tiiis spirit, however, by 
sending tire boy home for his education. Ralph spent several terms in 
im American school, and took a degree at im Americim college, after 
which, as he sti uck his fatiier on his return as even redundimtiy na¬ 
tional, he was placed for some tiiree years in residence at Oxford. 
Oxford swallowed up Harvaid, imd Ralph becimie at last English 
enough. His outward conformity to tire manners tirat surrounded him 
was none the less tire mask of a mind tiiat greatly enjoyed its inde¬ 
pendence, on which notiiing long imposed itself, and which, naturally 
inclined to jocosity and irony, indulged in a boundless liberty of ap¬ 
preciation. He began witii being a young man of promise; at Oxford 
he distinguished himself, to his fatiier’s ineffable satisfaction, and tire 
people about him said it was a tiiousand pities so clever a fellow 
should be shut out from a ciueer. He might have had a career by 
returning to his own countiy (though tiiis point is shrouded in uncer¬ 
tainty), jmd even if Mr. Touchett had been willing to pint witii him 
(which was not tiie case), it would have gone hard witii him to put tiie 
ocean (which he detested) pernnmentiy between himself and tiie old 
man whom he regai ded as his best friend. Ralph was not only fond 
of his fatiier, but he admired him—he enjoyed tiie opportunity of ob- 
seiwing him. Daniel Touchett to his perception was a man of genius, 
imd though he himself had no great fancy for tiie bjmking business, 
he made a point of learning enough of it to measure tiie great figure 
his fatiier had played. It was not tiiis, however, he mainly relished, it 
was tiie old mini’s effective simplicity. Daniel Touchett had been nei- 
tiier at Harviuxl nor at Oxford, and it was his own fault if he had put 
into his son’s liimds tiie key to modern criticism. Ralph, whose head 
was full of ideas which his fatiier had never guessed, had a high esteem 
for tiie latter’s originality. Americans, rightly or wrongly, are com¬ 
mended for the ease witii which tiiey adapt tiiemselves to foreign con¬ 
ditions; but Mr. Touchett had given evidence of tiiis talent only up to 
a certain point. He had made himself tiioroughly comfortable in Eng¬ 
land, but he had never attempted to pitch his tiioughts in tiie English 
key. He had retained riiiuiy characteristics of Rutiimd, Vermont; his 
tone, as his son always noted witii pleasure, was tiiat of tiie more lux- 
uriimt paits of New Engkmd. At tiie end of his life, especially, he was 
a gentle, refined, fastidious old man, who combined consummate 
shrewdness with a sort of fraternising good-humour, and whose feel¬ 
ing about his own position in tiie world was (juite of tiie democratic 
sort. It was perhaps his want of imagination imd of what is called tiie 
historic consciousness; but to nnuiy of tiie impressions usually made 
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by English life upon tlie cultivated stianger his sense was completely 
closed. There were certain differences he never perceived, cerEun 
habits he never formed, certain mysteries he never understood. As 
regards tliese latter, on tire day tliat he had understood tlrem his son 
would have thought less well of him. 

Ralph, on leaving Oxford, spent a couple of yeju s in tiavelling; 
jilfer which he found himself mounted on a high stool in his fatlier’s 
bank. The responsibility and honour of such positions is not, I be¬ 
lieve, measured by tire height of tire stool, which depends upon otlier 
considerations; Ralph, indeed, who had very long legs, was fond of 
standing, and even of walking about, at his work. To this exercise, 
however, he was obliged to devote but a limited period, for at tire end 
of some eighteen montlis he becjune conscious tliat he was seriously 
out of hejiltli. He had caught a violent cold, which fixed itself upon 
his lungs jmd tlrrew tliem into extierne embarrassment. He had to 
give up work and embrace tire soriy? occupation known as Liking care 
of one’s self. At first he was greatly disgusted; it appeared to him tliat 
it was not himself in the least tliat he was taking cin e of, but an unin¬ 
teresting and uninterested person witli whom he had notliing in com¬ 
mon. This person, however, improved on acijuaiiiLmce, imd Ralph 
grew at last to have a certain grudging tolerance, and even undenion- 
stiative respect, for him. Misfortune makes stiange hed-fellows, and 
our young rmm, feeling tliat he had sonietliing at stake in tlie matter— 
it usually seemed to him to be his reputation for common sense- 
devoted to his unatti active protege an amount of attention of which 
note was duly taken, imd which had at least tlie effect of keeping tlie 
poor fellow alive. One of his lungs began to heal, tlie otlier promised 
to follow its example, and he was assured tliat he might outweatlier a 
dozen winters if he would betake himself to one of tliose climates in 
which consumptives chiefiy congregate. He had grown extiemely 
fond of London, imd cursed tliis immitigable necessity; but at tlie 
same time tliat he cursed, he conformed, and gradually, when he 
found tliat his sensitive orgim was really grateful for such grim favours, 
he conferred tlieni witli a better grace. He wintered abroad, as tlie 
phrase is; basked in tlie sun, stopped at home when tlie wind blew, 
went to bed when it rained, imd once or twice, when it snowed, almost 
never got up again. A certain fund of indolence that he possessed 
cimie to his aid imd helped to reconcile him to doing notliing; for at 
the best he was too ill for anytliing but a passive life. As he said to 
himself, there was really notliing he had wanted very much to do, so 
that he had given up notliing. At present, however, tlie perfume of 
forbidden fruit seemed occasionally to fioat past him, to remind him 
that die finest pleasures of life are to be found in the world of action. 
Living as he now lived was like reading a good book in a poor tians- 
lation—a meagre entertainment for a young man who felt tliat he might 
have been im excellent linguist. He had good winters and poor win- 
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ters, and while tlie former lasted he was somerimes die sport of a vi¬ 
sion of \drtnal recovery. Bnt diis vision was dispelled some diree years 
before die occnrrence of die incidents widi which this history opens; 
he had on diis occasion remained later tliim nsnal in England, and 
had been overtaken by bad weadier before reaching Algiers. He 
reached it more dead diim idive, and lay diere for several weeks be¬ 
tween life and deadi. His convalescence was a miracle, bnt die first 
nse he made of it was to assnre himself diat snch miracles happen bnt 
once. He said to himself diat his honr was in sight, and diat it behoved 
him to keep his eyes npon it, bnt diat it was also open to him to spend 
the interval as agreeably as might be consistent widi snch a pre-occn- 
pation. Widi die prospect of losing diem, die simple nse of his facnl- 
ties becimie im excjnisite pleasnre; it seemed to him diat die delights 
of observation had never been snspected. He was far from die time 
when he had fonnd it hin d tiiat he slionld be obliged to give np the 
idea of distingnishing himself; im idea none die less importnnate for 
being vagne, imd none die less delighdnl for having to stinggle witii a 
good deal of native indifference. His friends at present fonnd him 
nincli more cheerfnl, and attiibnted it to a tiieory, over which tiiey 
shook tiieir heads knowingly, tiiat he wonld recover his healtii. The 
P ndi was diat he had simply accepted die sitnation. 

It was very probable tiiis sweet-tasting property of obseiwation to 
which I idlnde (for he fonnd himself in tiiese last years nincli more 
inclined to notice die pleasant tilings of die world tinm die otiiers) tiiat 
was mainly concerned in Ridph’s (jnickly-stirred interest in die lu rivid 
of a yonng lady who was evidentiy not insipid. If he were observantiy 
disposed, sometiiing told him, here was occnpation enongh for a snc- 
cession of days. It may be added, somewhat crndely, tiiat die liberty 
of falling in love had a place in Ridpli Tonchett’s progrimime. This 
was of conrse a liberty to be veiy' temperately nsed; for tiiongh die 
saf est form of any sentiment is tiiat which is conditioned npon silence, 
it is not always the most comfortable, and Ralph had forbidden him¬ 
self die lut of demonstiation. Bnt conscions observation of a lovely 
woniim had strnck him as die finest entertainment that die world now 
had to offer him, and if the interest slionld become poignant, he dat- 
tered himself tiiat he conld carry it off cjnietiy, as he had cim ied otiier 
discomforts. He speedily acijnired a conviction, however, tiiat he was 
not destined to fall in love witii his consin. 

“And now tell me abont the yonng lady,” he said to his motiier. 
“What do yon mean to do witii her?” 

Mrs. Tonchett hesitated a little. “I mean to ask yonr fatiier to in¬ 
vite her to stay tiiree or fonr weeks at Gardenconrt.” 

“Yon needn’t stimd on imy snch ceremony as tiiat,” said Ralph. 
“My fatiier will ask her as a matter of conrse.” 

“I don’t know abont tiiat. She is my niece; she is not his.” 

“Good Lord, deiu' motiier; what a sense of property! That’s [one] 
more reason for his asking her. Bnt after tiiat—I mean after tiiree 
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months (for it’s absurd asking tire poor girl to remain but for tlrree or 
four paltry weeks)—what do you mean to do widi her?” 

“I mean to Like her to Pjuis, to get her some clodres?’ 

“Ah yes, diat’s of course. But iudepeudeudy of drat?” 

“I shall invite her to spend dre autumn with me in Florence.” 

“You don’t rise above detail, dear modier,” said Ralph. “I should 
like to know what 3'ou mejm to do widi her in a general way.” 

“My duty!” Mrs. Touchett declaied. “I suppose you pity her very 
much,” she added. 

“No, I don’t drink I pity her. She doesn’t strike me as a girl drat 
suggests corrrpassioir. I driirk I eirvy her. Before beiirg sure, however, 
give me a hint of what your duty will direct you to do.” 

“It will direct me to show her four European comrtiies—I shall 
leave her dre choice of two of drem—rmd to give her dre opportunity 
of perfecdng herself iir Freirch, which she already krrows very well.” 

Rrdph frowired a litde. “That sounds radrer dry'—eveir giving her 
the choice of two of dre comrti ies.” 

“If it’s dry,” said his modrer widr a laugh, “you crm leave Isabel 
aloire to water it! She is as good as a summer raiir, rmy day.” 

“Do you nreair drat she is a gifted being?” 

“I doir’t kirow whedrer she is a gifted being, but she is a clever girl, 
widr a strong will rmd a high temper. She has no idea of being bored.” 

“I cmr imagine drat,” said Rrdph; rmd their he added, abrupdy, 
“How do you two get oir?” 

“Do you mean by drat drat I am a bore? I don’t driirk Isabel finds 
me one. Some girls might, I know; but dris one is too clever for drat. 
I drink I amuse her a good deal. We get on very well, because I un- 
derstimd her; I kirow dre sort of girl she is. She is very frank, imd I am 
very frimk; we know just what to expect of each odrer.” 

“Air, dear modrer,” Ralph exclaimed, “one always kirows what to 
expect of you! You have never surprised me but once, and drat is to¬ 
day—in presenting me witir a pretty cousin whose existence I had 
never suspected.” 

“Do you drink her very pretty?” 

“Very pretty indeed; but I don’t insist upon drat. It’s her general 
air of being some one in piu ticular tirat str ikes me. Who is tiris riu e 
creature, and what is she? Where did you find her, and how did you 
make her acijuaintance?” 

“I found her in an old house at Albimy, sitting in a dreaiy room 
on a rainy day, reading a heavy book, and boring herself to deatir. She 
didn’t know she was bored, but when I told her, she seemed very 
grateful for tire hint. You may say I shouldn’t have told her—I should 
have let her alone. There is a good deid in that; but I acted conscien¬ 
tiously; I drought she was meant for sonretiring better. It occurred to 
me drat it would be a kindness to take her about imd inti'oduce her to 
the world. She thinks she kirows a great deal of it—like most Anrerican 
girls; but like most Anrericim girls she is very much mistaken. If you 
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want to know, I tlionght she wonld do me credit. I like to be well 
thonght of, and for a woman of my age diere is no more becoming 
ormunent than jm attiacdve niece. Yon know I had seen nodiing of 
my sister’s children for yeai s; I disapproved enrirely of die fadier. Bnt 
I always meant to do somediing for diern when he shonld have gone 
to his rewai'd. I ascertained where drey were to be fonnd, and, widiont 
imy prelimimu'ies, went and inti'odnced myself. There are two odier 
sisters, bodi of whom are nnu ried; bnt I saw only die elder, who has, 
by die way, a veiy nncivil hnsbimd. The wife, whose name is Lily, 
jnniped at die idea of my taking im interest in Isabel; she said it was 
jnst what her sister needed—diat some one shonld take im interest in 
her. She spoke of her as yon might speak of some yonng person of 
genins, in want of enconragenient imd pati'onage. It may be diat Isabel 
is a genins; bnt in diat case I have not yet leained her special line. 
Mrs. Lndlow was especially keen abont my taking her to Enrope; diey 
:dl regard Enrope over diere as a sort of kmd of eniigradon, a refnge 
for dieir snperllnons popnladon. Isabel herself seemed veiy' glad to 
come, and die diing was easily ju ranged. There was a litde difficnlty 
abont die money-qnesdon, as she seemed averse to being nnder pe- 
cnniary obligadons. Bnt she has a small income, imd she snpposes 
herself to be ti avelling at her own expense.” 

Ralph had listened attendvely to this jndicions acconnt of his 
pretty consin, by which his interest in her was not impaired. “Ah, if 
she is a genins,” he said, “we ninst find ont her special line. Is it, by 
cliimce, for llirdng?” 

“I don’t diink so. Yon may snspect diat at first, bnt yon will be 
wrong.” 

“Wiu'bnrton is wi'ong, dieii!” Ralph Tonchett exckdmed. “He flat¬ 
ters himself he has made tliat discovery.” 

His motlier shook her head. “Lord Wiu'bnrton won’t nnderstand 
her; he needn’t try.” 

“He is very intelligent,” said Ralph; “bnt it’s right he shonld be 
pnzzled once in a while.” 

“Isabel will enjoy pnzzling a lord,” Mrs. Tonchett remarked. 

Her son frowned a little. “What does she know abont lords?” 

“Nodiing at all; tliat will pnzzle him all the more.” 

Ralph greeted tliese words witli a langh, imd looked ont of die 
window a litde. Then—“Aie yon not going dow^n to see my fadier?” 
he asked. 

“At a (jnarter to eight,” said Mrs. Tonchett. 

Her son looked at his watch. “Yon have anodier (jnarter of an 
honr, dien; tell me some more abont Isabel.” 

Bnt Mrs. Tonchett declined his iniitadon, deciaiing diat he ninst 
duel ont for himself. 

“Well,” said Ralph, “she will certainly do yon credit. Bnt won’t 
she also give yon ti'onble?” 

“I hope not; bnt if she does, I shall not shrink from it. I never do 
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that.” 

“She sti'ikes me as very naturjil,” sjiid Ralph. 

“Natunil people ju e not tire most ti'ouble.” 

“No,” said Ralph; “you yourself are a proof of drat. You ar e ex¬ 
tremely natural, rmd I rmr sure you have never troubled rmy one. But 
tell me diis; it just occurs to me. Is Isabel capable of mrrking herself 
disagreeable?” 

“Ah,” cried his modrer, “you ask too mrmy (juestious! Find drat 
out for yourself.” 

His (juestiorrs, however, were not exhausted. “All dris time,” he 
said, “you have rrot told me what you irrterrd to do witir her.” 

“Do witir her? You brlk as if she were a yard of crdico. I slrrdl do 
absolutely rrotirirrg witir her, rmd she herself will do every^tiring tirat she 
chooses. She gave me rrotice of tirat.” 

“What you rrrermt tirerr, irr your telegrarrr, was tirat her chruacter 
was irrdeperrderrt.” 

“I never krrow what I mean by rrry telegrams—especirrlly tirose I 
serrd from America. Cleru ness is too experrsive. Come down to your 
fatirer.” 

“It is irot yet a (juar ter to eight,” srrid Ralph. 

“I rrrust allow for his impatieirce,” Mrs. Touchett rmswered. 

Ralph krrew what to drink of his fatirer’s impatieirce; but making 
no rejoinder, he offered his mother his lunr. This put it into his 
power, as tirey descended togetirer, to stop her a moment on tire mid¬ 
dle kmding of tire staircase—tire broad, low, wide-armed staircase of 
time-stained oak which was one of tire most str iking ormmreirts of 
Giu'deircourt. 

“You have iro plan of marrying her?” he said, smiling. 

“Marry her? I should be sorry to play her such a trick! But apart 
from tirat, she is perfectly able to irrariy? herself; she has every facility.” 

“Do you nrerm to say she has a husbaird picked out?” 

“I don’t krrow about a husbrmd, but tirere is a youirg irrrm irr Bos¬ 
ton—” 

Ralph went on; he had no desire to hear about tire young nrair irr 
Bostoir. “As my fatirer says,” he exclaimed, “tirey ar e always engaged!” 

His motirer had told him tirat he must extract his iufornratiou 
about his cousin from tire girl herself, rmd it sooir becrmre evident to 
Iriirr tirat he should not want for opportuirity. He had, for iirstance, a 
good deal of talk with her tirat srmre eveuiirg, when tire two had been 
left aloire togetirer irr tire drawing-room. Lord War burtoir, who had 
ridden over from his own house, some ten miles distant, remounted 
aird took his depru ture before diirirer; aird rm hour after tiris meal was 
concluded, Mr. aird Mrs. Touchett, who appear ed to have exhausted 
each otirer’s coirversatioir, witirdrew, uirder tire valid pretext of fa¬ 
tigue, to tireir respective apartnreuts. The young mrm spent an hour 
witir his cousiir; tirough she had been travelling half tire day she ap¬ 
peared to have no sense of weru iiress. She was really tired; she knew 
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it, and knew tliat she shonld pay for it on die morrow; bnt it was her 
habit at diis period to ciuiy fatigne to die fnrdiest point, jmd confess 
to it only when dissimnladon had become impossible. For die present 
it was perfecdy possible; she was interested imd excited. She asked 
Ralph to show her die pictnres; diere were a great niimy of diem in 
the honse, most of diem of his own choosing. The best of diem were 
luranged in jui oaken gallery of clnurning propordons, which had a 
sitdng-room at eidier end of it, and which in die evening was nsnally 
lighted. The light was insnfficient to show the pictnres to advantage, 
jmd die visit might have been deferred dll die morrow. This sngges- 
don Rjdph had ventnred to make; bnt Isabel looked disappointed- 
smiling still, however—and said, “If yon please, I shonld like to see 
diem jnst a litde.” She was eager, she knew diat she was eager juid diat 
she seemed so; bnt she conld not help it. “She doesn’t take sngges- 
dons,” Ralph said to himself; bnt he said it widiont irritadon; her ea¬ 
gerness aninsed and even pleased him. The kmips were on brackets, 
at intervals, imd if die light was imperfect it was geniid. It fell npon die 
vagne scjnares of rich colonr and on die faded gilding of heavy frames; 
it made a shining on the polished floor of die gjdlery. Ralph took a 
cimdlesdck and moved abont, poindng ont the diings he liked; Isabel, 
bending towaid one pictnre after anodier, indnlged in litde exckmia- 
dons and mnrmnrs. She was evidendy a jndge; she had a natnrjd taste; 
he was strnck widi that. She took a cjmdlesdck herself and held it 
slowly here and diere; she lifted it high, and as she did so, he fonnd 
himself pansing in the middle of die gallery and bending his eyes 
nincli less npon die pictnres dian on her fignre. He lost nodiing, in 
Pndi, by diese wimdering glances; for she was better wordi looking at 
than most works of ait. She was diin, jmd light, imd middling tidl; 
when people had wished to disdngnish her from die odier two Miss 
Ai'chers, diey jdways called her die diin one. Her hair, which was dark 
even to blackness, had been an object of envy to many women; her 
light grey eye, a litde too keen perhaps in her graver moments, had 
jm enclnmdng softness when she smiled. They widked slowly np one 
side of die galleiy' imd down die odier, jmd dien she said— 

“Well, now I know more dnm I did when I began!” 

“Yon appiuendy have a great passion for knowledge,” her consin 
jmswered, langhing. 

“I diink I have; most girls seem to me so ignorjuit,” said Isabel. 

“Yon sti'ike me as different from most girls.” 

“Ah, some girls are so nice,” mnrmnred Isabel, who preferred not 
to talk abont herself. Then, in a moment, to change die snbject, she 
went on, “Please tell me—isn’t diere a ghost?” 

“A ghost!” 

“A spectie, a plnmtom; we call dieni ghosts in America.” 

“So we do here, when we see diem.” 

“Yon do see diem, dieii? Yon onght to, in diis roniandc old 
honse.” 
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“It’s not a ronnmtic house,” SJiid Rjilph. “You will be disappointed 
if you count on diat. It’s dismally prosjiic; diere is no romjmce here 
but what you may have brought widr you.” 

“I have brought a great deal; but it seems to me I have brought it 
to dre right place.” 

“To keep it out of Inum, cerEiinly; nodiing will ever happen to it 
here, between my fadrer and me.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. 

“Is drere never any one here but your fadrer jurd you?” 

“My modrer, of course.” 

“Oh, I know your modrer; she is irot ronrairtic. Haveir’t you odrer 
people?” 

“Very' few.” 

“I jmr sorry for drat; I like so much to see people.” 

“Oh, we will iirvite all the couirty to amuse you,” said Rrdph. 

“Now you rue making fuir of me,” dre girl airswered, radrer 
gravely. “Who was dre geirderrrrm drat was oir dre lawn wheir I ar¬ 
rived?” 

“A couirty ireighbour; he doesir’t come very ofteir.” 

“I am sorry for drat; I liked him,” said Isabel. 

“Why, it seemed to me drat you bruely spoke to hirrr,” Rrdph ob¬ 
jected. 

“Never irriird, I like him all dre srmre. I like your fadrer, too, iirr- 
nrensely.” 

“You can’t do better drrm drat; he is a dem old nrrm.” 

“I rmr so soriy? he is ill,” said Isabel. 

“You must help me to irurse him; you ought to be a good irurse.” 

“I doir’t driirk I rmr; I have beeir told I arrr irot; I rmr said to be too 
theoretic. But you haveir’t told me about tire ghost,” she added. 

R:dph, however, gave no heed to tiris observation. 

“You like my fadrer, imd you like Lord Warburtoir. I infer idso 
that you like my modrer.” 

“I like your modrer very much, because—because—” And Isabel 
found herself attempting to assign a reason for her affection for Mrs. 
Touche tt. 

“Ah, we never krrow why!” said her companion, laughing. 

“I always krrow why,” tire girl answered. “It’s because she doesn’t 
expect one to like her; she doesn’t care whetirer one does or not.” 

“So you adore her, out of perversity? Well, I take greatiy after my 
modrer,” said Ridph. 

“I don’t believe you do at all. You wish people to like you, imd 
you tiy' to make drem do it.” 

“Good heavens, how you see tirrough one!” cried Ralph, witir a 
dismay drat was not idtogetlrer jocuku'. 

“But I like you idl tire same,” his cousin went on. “The way to 
clinch tire matter will be to show me tire ghost.” 

Ralph shook his head sadly. “I might show it to you, but you 
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would never see it. The prhdlege isn’t given to every one; it’s not en¬ 
viable. It has never been seen by a young, happy, innocent person like 
you. You must have suffered first, have suffered greatly, have gained 
some miserable knowledge. In tlrat way your eyes aie opened to it. I 
saw it long ago,” said Ralph, smiling. 

“I told you just now I was very fond of knowledge,” tire girl jm- 
swered. 

“Yes, of happy knowledge—of pleasant knowledge. But you ha¬ 
ven’t suffered, and you jue not made to suffer. I hope you will never 
see tire ghost!” 

Isabel had listened to him attentively, witli a smile on her lips, but 
witli a cerEiin gravity in her eyes. Clnuming as he found her, she had 
struck him as ratlrer presumptuous—indeed it was a part of her charm; 
jmd he wondered what she would say. 

“I am not afniid,” she said; which seemed cjuite presumptuous 
enough. 

“You are not alhiid of suffering?” 

“Yes, I am afnud of suffering. But I jmi not afnud of ghosts. And 
I drink people suffer too easily,” she added. 

“I don’t believe you do,” said Ralph, looking at her witli his Inmds 
in his pockets. 

“I don’t drink tlrat’s a fault,” she answered. “It is not absolutely 
necessary to suffer; we were not made for tlrat.” 

“You were not, certainly.” 

“I rmr not speaking of myself.” And she turned away a little. 

“No, it isn’t a fault,” said her cousin. “It’s a merit to be strong.” 

“Only, if you don’t suffer, tlrey crdl you hard,” Isabel renmked. 
They passed out of tire smaller drawing-room, into which tlrey had 
returned from tire gallery, and paused in tire hall, at tire foot of tire 
staircase. Here Ralph presented his comprurion witlr her bed-room 
crmdle, which he had taken from a niche. “Never mind what tlrey call 
you,” he said. “Wheir you do suffer, they call you an idiot. The great 
poiirt is to be as happy as possible.” 

She looked at him a little; she had takeir her cairdle, rmd placed 
her foot oir tire oakeir stair. “Well,” she said, “tlrat’s what I came to 
Europe for, to be as happy as possible. Good night” 

“Good night! I wish you all success, rmd shall be very glad to con¬ 
tribute to it!” 

She turned away, rmd he watched her, as she slowly ascerrded. 
Therr, witlr his hrmds rrlways irr his pockets, he wept back to tire errrpty 
drawing-room. 


VI. 

ISABEL ARCHER was a young persorr of many tlreories; her 
imagination was remarkably active. It had beerr her fortune to possess 
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a finer mind tlian most of tire persons among whom her lot was cast; 
to have a larger perceprioir of snrronirdiirg facts, and to erne for 
krrowledge drat was tinged widr dre nnfirrrriliar. It is trne drat rmrong 
her coirtenrporaries she passed for a yonirg wonrair of extraordiirary 
profnirdity; for drese excelleirt people irever withheld dreir adrrriratioir 
frorrr a reach of iirtellect of which drey drenrselves were not coirscions, 
rmd spoke of Isabel as a prodig}' of leru iriirg, a yonng lady repnted to 
have read dre classic andrors—iir trrmslatioirs. Her paternal anirt, Mrs. 
Vru'ian, oirce spread dre rnnronr drat Isabel was wr iting a book—Mrs. 
Vru'irm having a revereirce for books—and averred tirat Isabel wonld 
distingnish herself iir priirt. Mrs. Vruirm tironght highly of literatnre, 
for which she eirtertrrined tirat esteem tirat is comrected witir a seirse 
of privatioir. Her own large honse, remarkable for its assortnreirt of 
mosaic tables rmd decorated ceilings, was nnfnrnished witir a library, 
rmd iir tire way of priirted volnmes contaiired irotiring bnt half-a-dozeir 
irovels in paper, oir a shelf in tire apartnrent of oire of tire Miss Vari- 
ims. Practically, Mrs. Viuian’s accjnaintance witir literatnre was coir- 
fiired to tire New York Intemewer; as she very jnstiy said, after yon 
had read tire Intemewer, yon had iro tirrre for imytiring else. Her ten¬ 
dency, however, was ratirer to keep the Intemewer of tire way of 
her danghters; she was determiired to briirg tirerrr np serionsly, and 
drey read notiring at all. Her impression witir regard to Isabel’s la- 
bonrs was cjnite illnsory; tire girl irever attempted to wr ite a book, imd 
had no desire to be arr antiroress. She had no talent for expression, 
imd had none of tire conscionsness of genins; she only had a general 
idea tirat people were right when tirey ti eated her as if she were ratirer 
snperior. Whetirer or no she were snperior, people were right in ad¬ 
miring her if tirey tironght her so; for it seemed to her often tirat her 
mind moved more (jnickly tiran tireirs, imd tiris enconraged im impa¬ 
tience tirat might easily be confonnded witir snperiority. It may be af¬ 
firmed witiront defay tirat Isabef was probabfy very fiabfe to tire sin of 
seif-esteem; she often snrveyed witir compiacency tire fieid of her own 
natnre; she was in tire habit of taking for granted, on scanty evidence, 
tirat she was right; impnisiveiy, she often admired herseif. Meimwhiie 
her errors and deinsions were freijnentiy snch as a biographer inter¬ 
ested in preserving tire dignity of his heroine mnst shrink from speci¬ 
fying. Her tironghts were a timgie of vagne ontiines, which had never 
been corrected by tire jndgment of people who seemed to her to 
speak witir antirority. In matters of opinion she had had her own way, 
imd it had led her into a tironsarrd ridicnlons zigzags. Every' now imd 
tiren she fonnd ont she was wi'ong, imd tiren she tr eated herself to a 
week of passionate hnnrilit}'. After tiris she held her head higher tiran 
ever again; for it was of no nse, she had an nnijneirchable desire to 
think well of herself. She had a tireoiy tirat it was oirfy on tiris coirdi- 
tion tirat fife was wortir fiving; tirat one slronfd be oire of tire best, 
slronfd be coirscions of a fine orgimization (she confd irot Irefp krrow- 
ing her organization was hire), slronfd move iir a realm of light, of 
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natural wisdom, of happy impulse, of inspiration gracefully chronic. 
It was almost as unnecessju'y to culrivate doubt of oneself as to culri- 
vate doubt of one’s best friend; one should tiy' to be one’s own best 
friend, and to give oneself, in this manner, disbnguished company. 
The girl had a certJiin nobleness of imagination which rendered her a 
good nnmy semces and played her a great many ti icks. She spent Inilf 
her time in tliinking of beauty, jmd braveiyy and magnanimity; she 
had a fixed determination to regard tire world as a place of brightness, 
of free expansion, of irresistible action; she drought it would be de¬ 
testable to be afi'jud or aslnmred. She had jm infinite hope tlrat she 
should never do jmrtlring wrong. She had reseirted so strongly, after 
discoveriirg them, her mere errors of feeliirg (tire discovery always 
made her trerrrble, as if she had escaped frorrr a Rap which might have 
caught her and srrrotlrered her), tlrat tire chrmce of iirflicting a seirsible 
iirjuiy' upoir anotlrer persoir, preseirted oirly as a coirtingeircy, caused 
her at nronreirts to hold her breatlr. That always seemed to her tire 
worst tiring tlrat could happeir to oire. Oir tire whole, reflectively, she 
was iir no uncertainty about tire brings tlrat were wrong. She had no 
taste for tlrinkiirg of tlrenr, but wheirever she looked at tlrenr fixedly 
she recognized tlrenr. It was wroirg to be nrerm, to be jealous, to be 
false, to be cruel; she had seeir very little of tire evil of tire world, but 
she had seeir women who lied and who tried to hurt each otlrer. See¬ 
ing such tlrings had cjuickeired her high spirit; it seerrred right to scorn 
them. Of course tire dairger of a high spirit is tire danger of incon- 
sisteircy—tire danger of keeping up tire flag after tire place has surreir- 
dered; a sort of behaviour so imonralous as to be almost a dishonour 
to tire flag. But Isabel, who krrew little of tire sorts of artillery to which 
young ladies are exposed, flattered herself tlrat such contradictions 
would never be observed in her own conduct Her life should always 
be in hiunroiry witlr tire most pleasing inrpressioir she should pro¬ 
duce; she would be what she appear ed, aird she would appear what 
she was. Sometimes she weirt so far as to wish tlrat she should find 
herself some day in a difficult position, so tlrat she might have tire 
pleasure of being as heroic as tire occasioir derrrimded. Altogether, 
witlr her meagre krrowledge, her inflated ideals, her confideirce at 
once innocent and dogrrratic, her terrrper at once exactiirg and indul- 
geirt, her mixture of curiosity imd fastidiousness, of vivacity imd indif¬ 
ference, her desire to look very well imd to be if possible even better; 
her determination to see, to tiyy to krrow; her combination of tire del¬ 
icate, desultory', flarrre-like spirit and tire eager imd personal young 
girl; she would be im easy victim of scieirtific criticism, if she were not 
iirteirded to aw'akeir on tire reader’s part an impulse rrrore teirder imd 
more purely expectairt. 

It was one of her tlreories tlrat Isabel Archer was very fortunate iir 
being indepeirdeirt, imd tlrat she ought to make some very enlight- 
eired use of her indepeirdeirce. She never called it loneliness; she 
thought tlrat weak; and besides, her sister Lily constimtly urged her to 
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come jmd stay with her. She had a friend whose accjujiintance she had 
made shordy before her fadier’s deadi, who offered so laudable an 
exjunpfe of useful activity tiiat Isabel jtiways drought of her as a model. 
Henrietbi Stackpofe had tire advantage of a remarkable Eifeut; she was 
tiioroughfy launched in journalism, rmd her letters to tire Interviewer, 
from Washington, Newport, tire White Mouirtaiirs, and otirer places, 
were mriversaffy adrrrired. Isabel did irot accept tirem unrestr ictedly, 
but she esteemed the courage, eirergy, and good-humour of her 
friend, who, without prueirts atrd witirout property, had adopted tirree 
of tire children of rm infirm and widowed sister, and was paying tireir 
school-bills out of tire proceeds of her literary' labour. Herrrietta was 
a great radical, rmd had clear-cut views orr most subjects; her cher¬ 
ished desire had long beerr to come to Europe and wr ite a series of 
letters to tire Interviewer irom tire radicrri poirrt of view—rm errterprise 
the less difficult as she krrew perfectiy irr advrmce what her opirriorrs 
would be, rmd to how marry objectiorrs most European irrstitutiorrs fay 
operr. Wherr she hear d tirat Isabel was corrrirrg, she wished to start at 
once; drinking, rraturaffy, tirat it would be delightful tire two should 
travel togetirer. She had beerr obliged, however, to postporre tiris err¬ 
terprise. She drought Isabel a glorious creature, rmd had spokerr of 
her, covertly, irr sorrre of her letters, tirough she rrever rrrerrtiorred tire 
fact to her frierrd, who would not have trrkerr pleasure irr it rmd was 
rrot a regular reader of tire Inteiwiewer. Herrrietta, for Isabel, was 
chiefly a proof tirat a womrm might suffice to herself arrd be happy. 
Her resources were of tire obvious kind; but even if orre had not tire 
jourrrrrlistic trrlerrt rmd a gerrius for guessing, as Herrrietta srrid, what 
the public was goirrg to warrt, orre was rrot tirerefore to corrclude tirat 
orre had rro vocatiorr, rro berrefrcerrt aptitude of any sort, and resigrr 
orreself to being trivial and superfrcirrl. Isabel was resolutely deter- 
mirred rrot to be superficial. If orre should wait expectrmtiy rmd tr ust- 
fully, orre would frrrd some happy work to orre’s hrmd. Of course, 
among her tireories, tiris young lady was rrot witirout a collectiorr of 
opirriorrs orr tire (juestiorr of mru riage. The first on tire list was a corr- 
victiorr tirat it was very vulgm to tirirrk too much about it. Erom lapsirrg 
irrto a state of eagerrress on tiris poirrt she earnestly prayed that she 
rrright be delivered; she held tirat a worrran ought to be able to rrrrrke 
up her life irr singleness, and tirat it was perfectiy possible to be happy 
witirout tire society of a more or less coru se-mirrded persorr of rmotirer 
sex. The girl’s prayer was very sufficierrtiy rmswered; sonretiring pure 
arrd proud tirat tirere was irr her—sonretirirrg cold rmd stiff, rm urrap- 
preciated suitor witir a taste for anrrlysis might have called it—had hitir- 
erto kept her from any great vrmity of corrjecture orr tire subject of 
possible husbarrds. Eew of tire merr she saw seemed wortir an ex- 
perrditure of irrraginatiorr, rmd it rrrade her smile to tirirrk tirat orre of 
them should preserrt himself as an irrcerrtive to hope rmd a reward of 
patierrce. Deep irr her soul—it was tire deepest tirirrg tirere—lay a belief 
that if a certrrirr light should dawn, she could give herself completely; 
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but tliis image, on tlie whole, was too formidable to be attiactive. Isa¬ 
bel’s droughts hovered about it, but drey seldom rested on it long; 
alter a litde it eirded by frighteiriirg her. It ofteir seemed to her that 
she drought too much about herself; you could have made her blush, 
rmy day iir dre year', by telliirg her drat she was selfrsh. She was always 
pbmning out her own development, desiriirg her own perfectioir, ob¬ 
serving her own progress. Her irature had for her own inraginatioir a 
certaiir gar deir-like (juality, a suggestioir of perfume aird nrurnruriirg 
boughs, of shady bowers rmd leirgdreiring vistas, which made her feel 
drat iirti'ospection was, after rdl, an exercise iir dre opeir air, rmd that a 
visit to dre recesses of oire’s nriird was harrrrless wheir oire returired 
from it widr a lapful of roses. But she was ofteir renriirded drat drere 
were odrer gardeirs iir dre world dum those of her virgimd soul, imd 
drat drere were, moreover, a great many places drat were not gar dens 
at idl—only dusky, pestiferous tr acts, planted tirick witir ugliness imd 
misery. In dre current of tirat easy eagerness on which she had lately 
been lloating, which had conveyed her to tiris beautiful old England 
and might carry her much furtirer still, she often checked herself witir 
the drought of tire tirousands of people who were less happy tiran her¬ 
self—a drought which for tire moment made her absorbing happiness 
appear to her a kind of immodesty. What should one do witir tire 
misery of tire world in a scheme of tire agreeable for ouesell? It must 
be confessed tirat tiris cjuestiou never held her long. She was too 
young, too impatient to live, too unacijuainted witir pain. She always 
returned to her tireory tirat a young wonrim whom after all every one 
thought clever, should begin by getting a general impression of life. 
This was necessar y to prevent mistakes, imd after it should be secured 
she might make tire unfortunate condition of otirers an object of spe¬ 
cial attention. 

Engkurd was a revelation to her, and she found herself as enter¬ 
tained as a child at a pimtonrinre. In her infimtine excursions to Eu¬ 
rope she had seen only tire Continent, aird seen it from tire nursety' 
window; Paris, not Eondon, was her fatirer’s Mecca. The impressions 
of tirat time, moreover, had become faint imd remote, and tire old- 
world (juality in everytiring tirat she now saw had all tire charm of 
stiangeness. Her uncle’s house seemed a picture made real; no re- 
fmenrent of tire agreeable was lost upon Isabel; tire rich perfection of 
Giu'dencourt at once revealed a world imd gratified a need. The large, 
low rooms, witir browrr ceilings and dusky corners, tire deep embra¬ 
sures and curious casements, tire (juiet light on dark, polished parrels, 
tire deep greenness outside, tirat seemed always peeping in, tire sense 
of well-ordered privacy, in the ceirtie of a “property”—a place where 
sounds were felicitously accidental, where the tiead was muffled by 
tire eiu'tir itself, and in tire tirick mild air all shrillness dropped out of 
conversation—tirese tirings were much to tire taste of our young lady, 
whose taste played a considerable part in her emotions. She formed 
a fast friendship witir her uncle, and often sat by his chair when he 
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had had it moved out to die lawn. He passed hours iu die open jiir, 
sitdng placidly widi folded hands, like a good old num who had done 
his work and received his wages, imd was tiydng to grow used to weeks 
juid niondis made up only of off-days. Isabel amused him more tliiui 
she suspected—die effect she produced upon people was often differ¬ 
ent from what she supposed—and he freijuendy gave himself die 
pleasure of making her chatter. It was by diis term diat he cjujdified 
her couversadou, which had much of the vivacity observable iu diat 
of die young ladies of her couiipy, to whom die ear of die world is 
more direcdy presented dian to dieir sisters in odier lands. Like die 
majority of Americjui girls, Isabel had been encouraged to express 
herself; her remarks had been attended to; she had been expected to 
have eniodons and opinions. Mimy of her opinions had doubdess but 
a slender vjdue, many of her eniodons passed away in die utterance; 
but diey had left a P ace in giving her die habit of seeming at least to 
feel and diink, imd in impiudng, moreover, to her words, when she 
was really moved, diat ardess vividness which so rinmy people had 
regarded as a sign of superiority. Mr. Touchett used to diink diat she 
reminded him of his wife when his wife was in her teens. It was be¬ 
cause she was fresh juid naturjd imd (juick to undersPmd, to speak— 
so many chai acterisdcs of her niece—diat he had ftdlen in love widi 
Mrs. Touchett. He never expressed diis imalogy to die girl herself, 
however; for if Mrs. Touchett had once been like Isabel, Isabel was 
not at all like Mrs. Touchett. The old nijm was full of kindness for 
her; it was a long dnie, as he said, since diey had had any young life 
in die house; and our rusding, cjuickly-nioving, cleiu-voiced heroine 
was as agreeable to his sense as die sound of Rowing water. He wished 
to do soniediing for her, he wished she would ask somediing of him. 
But Isabel asked nodiing but (juesdons; it is true diat of diese she 
asked a great many. Her uncle had a great fund of answers, diougli 
interrogadon somedmes came in forms diat puzzled him. She (jues- 
doned him immensely about England, about die Bridsh consdtudon, 
the English chaiacter, die state of polidcs, die manners and customs 
of die royid family, die peculiiu ides of die aristocracy, die way of living 
juid diinking of his neighbours; juid in asking to be enlightened on 
diese points she usually incjuired whedier diey correspond widi die 
descripdons in die books. The old man jdways looked at her a litde, 
widi his line dry smile, while he smoodied down die shawl that was 
spread across his legs. 

“The books?” he once said; “well, I don’t know much about die 
books. You must ask Rjdph about diat. I have always ascerPiined for 
myself—got my informadon in die natural form. I never asked many 
(juesdons even; I just kept (juiet and took nodce. Of course, I have 
had veiy good opportunides—better dian what a young lady would 
naturally have. I am of an incjuisidve disposidon, diougli you migliPi’t 
think it if you were to watch me; however much you might watch me, 
I should be watching you more. I have been watching diese people 
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for upwards of tliirty-five yeai s, jmd I don’t hesitate to say drat I have 
atxjuired considerable information. It’s a very fine country on tire 
whole—finer perhaps tirim what we give it credit for oir tire otirer side. 
There me several improvements tirat I should like to see inti'oduced; 
but tire necessity of tirem doesn’t seem to be generally felt as yet. 
When the necessity of a tiring is generally felt, tirey usually manage to 
accomplish it; but tirey seem to feel pretty comfortable about waiting 
till then. I certainly feel more at home among tirem tirmr I expected 
to when I first came over; I suppose it’s because I have had a consid¬ 
erable degree of success. When you are successful you naturally feel 
more at home.” 

“Do you suppose tirat if I am successful I shall feel at home?” 
Isabel asked. 

“I should drink it very probable, and you certainly will be success¬ 
ful. They like Arrrericmr young ladies very much over here; tirey show 
them a great deal of kindness. But you mustn’t feel too much at home, 
you kirow.” 

‘Oh, I am by no nreims sure I shall like it,” said Isabel, somewhat 
judicially. “I like the place very much, but I mrr irot sure I slrrrll like 
the people.” 

“The people are very good people; especirrlly if you like tirem.” 

“I have iro doubt tirey are good,” Isabel rejoiired; “but are tirey 
pleasant iir society? They woir’t rob me iror beat rrre; but will tirey 
make tirenrselves agreeable to me? That’s what I like people to do. I 
doir’t hesitate to say so, because I rrlways appreciate it. I doir’t believe 
they rue very? irice to girls; tirey are irot irice to tirem iir tire irovels.” 

“I doir’t kirow about tire novels,” said Mr. Touchett. “I believe tire 
novels have a great deal of ability, but I don’t suppose tirey ar e very 
accurate. We once had a lady who wrote novels staying here; she was 
a friend of Ralph’s, and he asked her down. She was very positive, 
very positive; but she was not tire sort of person tirat you could depend 
on her testimony. Too much imagination—I suppose tirat was it. She 
afterwar ds published a work of fiction in which she was understood 
to have given a represeutatiou—sonretiriug in tire nature of a carica¬ 
ture, as you might say—of my uuwortiry self. I didn’t read it, but Ralph 
just hiurded me tire book, witir tire principal passages nriu ked. It was 
understood to be a description of my conversation; Arrrerican peculi- 
lu'ities, nasal twang, Yankee notions, stars lurd stirpes. Well, it was not 
at all accurate; she couldn’t have listened very? attentively. I had no 
objection to her ghrirg a report of my conversation, if she liked; but I 
didn’t like tire idea tirat she hadn’t taken tire trouble to listen to it. Of 
course I talk like an American—I crm’t talk like a Hottentot. However 
I talk, I have made tirem understand me pretty well over here. But I 
don’t talk like tire old gentleman in tirat lady’s novel. He wasn’t an 
Arrrerican; we wouldn’t have him over tirere! I just mention tirat fact 
to show you tirat tirey me not always accurate. Of course, as I have no 
daughters, mrd as Mrs. Touchett resides in Florence, I haven’t had 
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much chance to notice about tiie young laches. It sometimes appears 
as if the young women in tire lower class were not very well treated; 
but I guess tlieir position is better in tire upper class.” 

“Dear me!” Isabel exchtimed; “how mcmy classes have tliey? 
About fifty, I suppose.” 

“Well, I don’t know tliat I ever counted tliem. I never took much 
notice office classes. That’s tire advrmtage of being an Arnericrm here; 
you don’t belong to cmy class.” 

“I hope so,” said Isabel. “Imagine one’s belonging to an English 
class!” 

“Well, I guess some of tlrem are pretty comfortable—especially 
towards tire top. But for me tlrere are oirly two classes: tire people I 
trust, rmd tire people I doir’t. Of tlrose two, rrry dem Isabel, you belong 
to tire first.” 

“I arrr much obliged to you,” said tire young girl, cjuickly. Her way 
of takiirg conrplinreirts seemed sometimes ratlrer dry?; she got rid of 
therrr as rapidly as possible. But as regards tlris, she was sorrretirrres 
misjudged; she was drought iirsensible to tlrem, whereas iir fact she 
was simply uirwilliirg to show how iirfnritely tlrey pleased her. To show 
that was to show too much. “I am sure tire English are very coirveir- 
tioird,” she added. 

“They have got everydring pretty well fixed,” Mr. Touchett admit¬ 
ted. “It’s all settled beforehaird—tlrey doir’t leave it to tire last mo¬ 
ment.” 

“I don’t like to have everydring settled beforehand,” said tire girl. 
“I like more uirexpectedness.” 

Her uircle seemed imrused at her distiirctiress of preference. 
“Well, it’s settled beforelnmd tlrat you will have great success,” he re- 
joiired. “I suppose you will like tlrat.” 

“I shall irot have success if tlrey ru e coirveirtioiral. I arrr irot iir tire 
least coirveirtioiral. I am just tire contrary. That’s what tlrey won’t like.” 

“No, no, you me all wrong,” said tire old nrim. “You cim’t tell what 
they will like. They are very inconsistent; tlrat’s tlreir principal inter¬ 
est.” 

“Ah well,” said Isabel, stmrding before her uncle witlr her hands 
clasped about tire belt of her black dress, and looking up and down 
tire lawn—“tlrat will suit me perfectly!” 


VII. 

THE two amused tlremselves, time imd again, with talking of tire 
attitude of tire British public, as if the young lady had been in a posi¬ 
tion to appeal to it; but in fact tire British public remained for tire 
present profoundly indifferent to Miss Isabel Archer, whose fortune 
had dropped her, as her cousin said, into tire dullest house in Eng- 
kmd. Her gouty uncle received very? little compmry, and Mrs. 
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Touchett, not having cnltivated relations witli her hnsband’s neigh- 
bonrs, was not wai ranted in expecting visits from them. She had, how¬ 
ever, a pecnliar taste; she liked to receive cards. For what is nsnjilly 
cjilled sociiil interconrse she had very litde relish; bnt nodring pleased 
her more dnm to find her hall-table whitened widr oblong morsels of 
s^mrbolic pasteboard. She battered herself that she was a very jnst 
woman, and had mastered die sovereign tindi drat nodring iir dris 
world is got for nodring. She had played no social part as mistr ess of 
Gardenconrt, and it was irot to be snpposed that, in dre snrronirding 
conirtry, a minnte acconirt slronld be kept of her comings and goings. 
Bnt it is by no means certaiir drat she did irot feel it to be wrong drat 
so litde irotice was taken of drem, imd drat her failnre (really very gra- 
tnitons) to make herself importairt iir dre ireighbonrhood, had not 
nrnch to do widr dre acrinroiry of her idlnsions to her hnsband’s 
adopted comrtiy. Isabel presendy fomrd herself in the singnku' sitna- 
doir of defending dre Bridsh coirsdtndoir against her anirt; Mrs. 
Tonchett having formed dre habit of sticking piirs into tiris venerable 
insti nment. Isabel always felt an impnlse to pnll ont tire pins; not tirat 
she imagined drey iirbicted imy damage on tire tongh old piu chment, 
bnt becanse it seemed to her tirat her annt might make better nse of 
her sharpness. She was veiy? critical herself—it was incidental to her 
age, her sex, and her natiomdity; bnt she was very sentimental as well, 
rmd tirere was sonretiriirg iir Mrs. Tonchett’s dryness tirat set her owrr 
moral fonntains bowing. 

“Now what is yonr point of view?” she asked of her annt. “When 
yon criticize eveiy'dring here, yon slronld have a point of view. Yonrs 
doesn’t seem to be Anrericim—yon tironght everytiring over tirere so 
disagreeable. When I criticize, I have mine; it’s tiroronghly Anreri- 
cim!” 

“My deiu' yonng lady,” said Mrs. Tonchett, “tirere are as nrimy 
points of view in tire world as tirere ar e people of sense. Yon may say 
tirat doesn’t make tirenr very nnmerons! Anrericim? Never in tire 
world; tirat’s shockingly nar row. My point of view, drank God, is per¬ 
sonal!” 

Isabel tironght tiris a better answer tiran she admitted; it was a tol¬ 
erable description of her own nrimner of jndging, bnt it wonld not 
have sonnded well for her to say so. On tire lips of a person less ad¬ 
vanced in life, and less enlightened by experience tirim Mrs. Tonchett, 
snch a declaration wonld savonr of immodesty, even of arrogance. 
She risked it nevertireless, in talking witir Ralph, witir whom she talked 
a great deal, and witir whom her conversation was of a sort tirat gave 
a large licence to violent statements. Her consin nsed, as tire phrase 
is, to chaff her; he very soon established witir her a repntatioir for 
tr eating everytiring as a joke, imd he was irot a nrim to neglect tire priv¬ 
ileges snch a repntatioir conferred. She accnsed him of an odions want 
of serionsness, of langhing at all tirings, beginning witir himself. Snch 
slender facnlty of reverence as he possessed centred wholly npon his 
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fatlier; for tire rest, he exercised his wit indiscriminately npon fadrer’s 
son, dris gendennm’s weak Inngs, his nseless life, his anonndons 
modrer, his friends (Lord Wru bnrton in especird), his adopted and 
his native conntry, his charming new-fonnd consin. “I keep a brmd of 
mnsic in my rmte-roorn,” he said once to her. “It has orders to play 
widront stopping; it renders me two excellent semces. It keeps tire 
somrds of tire world frorrr reachiirg tire private apartrrreirts, and it 
makes tire world tiriirk that daircing is going oir witiriir.” It was dairce- 
nrnsic iirdeed that yon nsnrrlly heard wheir yon came witiriir eiu shot 
of Ralph’s bimd; tire liveliest waltzes seemed to float npon tire air. 
Isabel often fonnd herself irritated by tiris perpetnal fiddling; she 
wonld have liked to pass tirrongh tire imte-roonr, as her consin called 
it, and enter tire private apiu tirrents. It mattered little tirat he had as- 
snred her tirat tirey were a very dismal place; she wonld have been 
glad to nndertake to sweep tirenr and set tirenr in order. It was bnt 
half-hospitality to let her remain ontside; to pnnish him for which, 
Isabel administered innnnrerable taps witir tire ferrnle of her sti'aight 
yonng wit. It mnst be said tirat her wit was exercised to a large extent 
in self-defence, for her consin amnsed himself witir calling her “Co- 
Innrbia,” and accnsing her of a patr iotism so feiwid tirat it scorched. 
He drew a ciu icatnre of her, in which she was represented as a very' 
pretty yonng woman, dressed, in tire height of tire prevailing fashion, 
in tire folds of tire national bimner. Isabel’s chief dread in life, at tiris 
period of her development, was tirat she slronld appem murow- 
minded; what she feared next afterwards was tirat she shonld be so. 
Bnt she nevertireless made no scrnple of abonnding in her consin’s 
sense, and pretending to sigh for tire charms of her native laird. She 
wonld be as Arrrerican as it pleased him to regar d her, and if he chose 
to langh at her, she wonld give him plenty of occnpation. She de¬ 
fended Engkmd against his motirer, bnt when Ralph simg its praises, 
on pnrpose, as she said, to torment her, she fonnd herself able to 
differ from him on a var iety of points. In fact, tire cjnality of tiris small 
ripe conntry seemed as sweet to her as tire taste of an October pem; 
imd her satisfaction was at tire root of tire good spirits which enabled 
her to take her consin’s chaff and retnrn it in kind. If her good-hn- 
monr flagged at moments, it was not becanse she tironght herself ill- 
nsed, bnt becanse she snddenly felt sorry for Ralph. It seemed to her 
that he was talking as a blind imd had little heiut in what he said. 

“I don’t kirow what is the matter witir yon,” she said to him once; 
“bnt I snspect yon me a great hnnrbng.” 

“That’s yonr privilege,” Ralph answered, who had not been nsed 
to being so crndely addressed. 

“I don’t kirow what yon care for; I don’t tiriirk yon care for mry- 
tiring. Yon don’t really ern e for Engkmd when yon praise it; yon don’t 
care for Anrerica even when yon pretend to abnse it.” 

“I cm e for notiring bnt yon, dear consin,” said Ralph. 

“If I conld believe even tirat, I shonld be very glad.” 
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“Ah, well, I should hope so!” tlie young man exchiirned. 

Isabel might have believed it, jmd not have been fai' from die 
ti'udi. He diought a great deal about her; she was coustandy present 
to his mind. At a time when his droughts had been a good deid of a 
burden to him, her sudden arrival, which promised uotiiing imd was 
jm opeu-lumded gift of fate, had refreshed imd (juickened tiiern, given 
them wings and sometiiing to lly for. Poor Ralph for many weeks had 
been steeped in mekmcholy; his out-look, habitually sombre, lay un¬ 
der tire shadow of a deeper cloud. He had grown anxious about his 
fatiier, whose gout, hitherto confined to his legs, had begun to ascend 
into regions more vital. The old man had been gravely ill in tire spring, 
imd tire doctors had whispered to Ralph tiiat imother attack would be 
less easy to deid witii. Just now he appealed tolerably comfortable, 
but Ralph could not rid himself of a suspicion tiiat tiiis was a subter¬ 
fuge of tire enemy, who was waiting to take him off his guiu d. If tire 
manoeuvre should succeed, tiiere would be little hope of any great 
resistimce. Ralph had always taken for granted tiiat his fatiier would 
suiwive him—tiiat his own name would be tiie first called. The fatiier 
luid son had been close compimions, and tiie idea of being left alone 
witii the remnant of a tasteless life on his hands was not gratifying to 
die young man, who had always imd tacitly counted upon his elder’s 
help in making tiie best of a poor business. At tiie prospect of losing 
his great motive, Ralph was indeed mightily disgusted. If tiiey might 
die at tiie same time, it would be all very well; but witiiout tiie encour¬ 
agement of his fatiier’s society he should biu ely have patience to await 
his own turn. He had not tiie incentive of feeling tiiat he was indis¬ 
pensable to his motiier; it was a rule witii his motiier to have no re¬ 
grets. He betiiought himself, of course, tiiat it had been a small kind¬ 
ness to his fatiier to wish tiiat, of tiie two, tiie active ratiier tinm tiie 
passive party should know tiie pain of loss; he remembered tiiat tiie 
old man had always treated his own forecast of an uncompleted ca¬ 
reer as a clever fallacy, which he should be delighted to discredit so 
fiu' as he might by dying first. But of tiie two ti iumphs, tiiat of refuting 
a sophistical son md tiiat of holding on a while longer to a state of 
being which, witii all abatements, he enjoyed, Ralph deemed it no sin 
to hope tiiat tiie latter might be vouchsafed to Mr. Touchett. 

These were nice (juestions, but Isabel’s arrival put a stop to his 
puzzling over tiieni. It even suggested tiiat tiiere might be a compen¬ 
sation for tiie intolerable ennui of surviving his genial sire. He won¬ 
dered whether he were falling in love witii tiiis spontaneous young 
woman from Albany; but he decided that on tiie whole he was not. 
After he had known her for a week, he cjuite made up his mind to 
this, md every day he felt a little more sure. Lord Warburton had 
been right about her; she was a tiioroughly interesting woman. Ralph 
wondered how Lord Wai burton had found it out so soon; and tiien 
he said it was only motiier proof of his friend’s high abilities, which 
he had always greatly admired. If his cousin were to be notiiing more 
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thjin an entertainment to him, Rjilph was conscions tlrat she was an 
entertainment of a high order. “A chaiacter like tlrat,” he said to him¬ 
self, “is dre Finest dring in natnre. It is finer drim die finest work of 
art—dian a Greek has-relief, dnm a great Titiim, dran a Godiic cadre- 
drid. It is very pleasimt to be so well-tieated where one least looked 
for it. I had never been more bine, more bored, than for a week be¬ 
fore she came; I had never expected less drat somedring agreeable 
wonld happen. Snddenly I receive a Titiim, by dre post, to hang on 
my wall—a Greek bas-relief to stick over my chimney-piece. The key 
of a beantifnl edifice is tirrnst into my hand, imd I am told to walk in 
and admire. My poor boy, yon have been sadly nngratefnl, imd now 
yon had better keep very ijniet imd never grnnrble again.” The senti¬ 
ment of tirese reflections was veiy jnst; bnt it was not exactiy trne tlrat 
Ridplr Tonchett had had a key pnt into his Irimd. His consin was a 
very brilliant girl, who wonld take, as he said, a good deid of krrowing; 
bnt she needed tire krrowing, and his attitnde witir regiud to her, 
thongh it was contemplative and criticid, was not jndiciid. He snrveyed 
the edifice from tire ontside, and admired it greatiy; he looked in at 
the windows, imd received im impression of proportions ecjnally fair. 
Bnt he felt tlrat he saw it only by glimpses, imd tirat he had not yet 
stood nnder tire roof. The door was fastened, imd tirongh he had keys 
in his pocket he had a conviction tirat none of tirenr wonld fit. She 
was intelligent imd generons; it was a fine free natnre; bnt what was 
she going to do with herself? This (jnestion was irregnlar, for witir 
most women one had no occasion to ask it. Most women did witir 
themselves notiring at all; tirey waited, in attitndes more or less grace- 
fnlly passive, for a man to come tirat way imd fnrnish tirenr witir a 
destiny. Isabel’s originality was tirat she gave one an impression of 
having intentions of her own. “Whenever she execntes tirenr,” said 
R:ilph, “may I be there to see!” 

It devolved npon him of conrse to do tire hononrs of tire place. 
Mr. Tonchett was confined to his chair, and his wife’s position was 
that of a ratirer grim visitor; so tirat in tire line of condnct tirat opened 
itself to Rafph, dnty imd inclination were harnronionsly mingled. He 
was not a great walker, bnt he strolled abont tire gronnds witir his 
consin—a pastime for which tire weatirer remained favonrable witir a 
persistency not allowed for in Isabel’s somewhat Ingnbrions prevision 
of tire climate; imd in tire long afternoons, of which tire lengtir was bnt 
the measnre of her gratified eagerness, tirey took a boat on tire river, 
tire deiu' littie river, as Isabel called it, where tire opposite shore 
seemed still a pint of tire foregronnd of tire kmdscape; or drove over 
the conntiy in a phaeton—a low, capacions, tirick-wheeled phaeton 
formerly mnch nsed by Mr. Tonchett, bnt which he had now ceased 
to enjoy. Isabel enjoyed it hu gely, imd, handling tire reins in a manner 
which approved itself to the groom as “knowing,” was never weary of 
drmng her nncle’s capitaf horses tirrongh winding lanes and byways 
fnll of tire rnral incidents she had confidently expected to find; past 
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cottages tliatched jmd timbered, past Jile-houses latticed and sanded, 
past patches of jmcient common jmd glimpses of empty pjuks, be¬ 
tween hedgerows made tliick by rnidsnmmer. When tliey reached 
home, tliey nsnally fonnd tliat tea had been served npon tire lawn, 
and tliat Mrs. Tonchett had not absolved herself from tire obligation 
of handing her hnsband his cnp. Bnt tire two for tire most part sat 
silent; the old man with his head back and his eyes closed, his wife 
occnpied witli her knitting, and wejuing tliat appearance of exPaordi- 
nary meditation witli which some ladies contemplate tlie movement 
of tlieir needles. 

One day, however, a visitor had arrived. The two yonng people, 
after spending an honr npon tlie river, sP'olled back to tlie honse and 
perceived Lord Wiuhnrton sitting nnder tlie Pees jmd engaged in 
conversation of which even at a distance tlie desnltory character was 
appreciable, witli Mrs. Tonchett. He had driven over from his own 
place witli a portnnmtean, imd had asked, as tlie fatlier and son often 
invited him to do, for a dinner and a lodging. Isabel, seeing him for 
half-jui-honr on tlie day of her arrival, had discovered in tliis brief 
space tliat she liked him; he had made indeed a tolerably \dvid im¬ 
pression on her mind, and she had tlionght of him several times. She 
had hoped tliat she slionld see him again—hoped too tliat she slionld 
see a few otliers. Gardenconrt was not dnll; tlie place itself was so 
delightf nl, her nncle was snch a perfection of an nncle, imd Ralph was 
so nnlike any consin she had ever enconntered—her view of consins 
being ratlier monotonons. Then her impressions were still so fresh 
and so (jnickly renewed that tliere was as yet hiuxlly a sense of vacimcy 
in die prospect. Bnt Isabel had need to remind herself tliat she was 
interested in linnian natnre, and tliat her foremost hope in coming 
abroad had been tliat she slionld see a great niimy people. When 
Ralph said to her, as he had done several times—“I wonder yon find 
this endnrahle; yon onght to see some of tlie neighbonrs and some of 
onr friends—hecanse we have really got a few, tliongh yon wonld never 
snppose it”—when he offered to invite what he called a “lot of people,” 
and make tlie yonng girl accjnainted witli English society, she enconr- 
aged die hospitable impnlse and promised, in advance, to he de¬ 
lighted. Little, however, for the present, had come of Ralph’s offers, 
and it may be confided to tlie reader tliat, if tlie yonng mini delayed 
to cany tlieni ont, it was becanse he fonnd tlie labonr of entertaining 
his consin by no nieims so severe as to reijnire exPaneons help. Isabel 
had spoken to him very often abont “specimens”; it was a word tliat 
played a considerable part in her vocabnlaiy; she had given him to 
nnderstand tliat she wished to see English society illnsPated by hg- 
nres. 

“Well now, tliere’s a specimen,” he said to her, as tliey walked np 
from die river-side, and he recognized Lord Waibnrton. 

“A specimen of what?” asked tlie girl. 

“A specimen of an English gentleniim.” 
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“Do you mejm tliey me all like him?” 

“Oh no; tliey me not all like him.” 

‘He’s a favourahle specimen, tlien,” said Isabel; “hecause I mn 
sure he is good.” 

“Yes, he is very good. And he is veiy fortunate.” 

The fortunate Lord Wmhurton exchanged a Inmdslnike widi our 
heroine, jmd hoped she was veiy well. “But I needn’t ask drat,” he 
said, “since you have heen Inmdling the om s.” 

“I have heen rowing a litde,” Isabel miswered; “but how should 
you know it?” 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t row; he’s too lazy,” sjiid his lordship, in¬ 
dicating Ralph Touchett, widr a laugh. 

“He has a good excuse for his laziness,” Isabel rejoined, lowering 
her voice a littie. 

“All, he has a good excuse for eveiy^tiiing!” cried Lord War- 
burton, still witii his deep, agreeable laugh. 

“My excuse for not rowing is tiiat my cousin rows so well,” said 
Ralph. “She does eveiy'tiiing well. She touches notiiing tiiat she 
doesn’t adorn!” 

“It makes one want to be touched. Miss Aiclier,” Lord Wm- 
burton declared. 

“Be touched in die right sense, and you will never look die worse 
for it,” said Isabel, who, if it pleased her to hear it said tiiat her accom¬ 
plishments were numerous, was happily able to reflect tiiat such com¬ 
placency was not die indication of a feeble mind, inasmuch as tiiere 
were several tilings in which she excelled. Her desire to tiiink well of 
herself always needed to be supported by proof; tiiough it is possible 
that tills fact is not tiie sign of a milder egotism. 

Lord Warburton not only spent tiie night at Gmdencourt, but he 
was persuaded to remain over tiie second day; and when tiie second 
day was ended, he determined to postpone his departure till tiie mor¬ 
row. During this period he addressed much of his conversation to 
Isabel, who accepted this evidence of his esteem witii a very good 
grace. She found herself liking him exP emely; tiie first impression he 
had made upon her was pleasant, but at tiie end of an evening spent 
in his society she tiiought him cjuite one of tiie most delectable per¬ 
sons she had met. She retired to rest with a sense of good fortune, 
witii a cjuickened consciousness of tiie pleasmiPiess of life. “It’s very 
nice to know two such charming people as tiiose,” she said, meiming 
by “tiiose” her cousin imd her cousin’s friend. It must he added, 
moreover, tiiat an incident had occurred which might have seemed to 
put her good humour to tiie test. Mr. Touchett went to bed at half¬ 
past nine o’clock, but his wife remained in tiie drawing-room witii tiie 
otiier members of tiie party. She prolonged her vigil for sometiiing 
less tlnm im hour, and tiien rising, she said to Isabel tiiat it was time 
they should bid the gentlemen goodnight. Isabel had as yet no desire 
to go to bed; tiie occasion wore, to her sense, a festive character, jmd 
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feasts were not in tire habit of terminating so early. So, witfiont fnrtlier 
thonght, she replied, very simply— 

“Need I go, deju' annt? I wifi come np in fniff-jm-honr.” 

“It’s impossible I shonfd wait for yon,” Mrs. Tonchett jmswered. 

“All, yon needn’t wait? Ralph wifi fight my candle,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

“I wifi fight yonr candle; do let me fight yonr cimdfe. Miss Ai cher!” 
Lord Warbnrton exclaimed. “Only I beg it shall not be before mid¬ 
night.” 

Mrs. Tonchett fixed her bright fitde eyes npon him for a moment, 
and dien Pansferred diem to her niece. 

“Yon cim’t stay jdone widi die gendenien. Yon are not—yon are 
not at Afbimy, niy deiu .” 

Isabel rose, bfnshing. 

“I wish I were,” she said. 

“Oh, I say, niodier!” Ralph broke ont. 

“My dear Mrs. Tonchett,” Lord Warbnrton mnrmnred. 

“I didn’t make yonr connPy, my ford,” Mrs. Tonchett said niajes- 
dcidfy. “I ninst take it as I find it.” 

“Cim’t I stay widi my own consin?” Isabel inijnired. 

“I am not aware that Lord Warbnrton is yonr consin.” 

“Perhaps I had better go to bed!” die visitor exclaimed. “That wifi 
lurange it.” 

Mrs. Tonchett gave a fitde look of despair, and sat down again. 

“Oh, if it’s necessary, I wifi stay np dff midnight,” she said. 

Ralph meimwhife handed Isabel her cimdfesdck. He had been 
watching her; it had seemed to him diat her temper was sdrred—an 
accident diat might be interesdng. Bnt if he had expected an exhibi- 
don of temper, he was disappointed, for the girl simply fanghed a fit- 
de, nodded good night, imd wididrew accompimied by her annt. For 
himself he was annoyed at his niodier, diongh he dionght she was 
right. Above-stairs, die two ladies separated at Mrs. Tonchett’s door. 
Isabel had said nodiing on her way np. 

“Of conrse yon me displeased at my interfering widi yon,” said 
Mrs. Tonchett. 

Isabel reflected a moment. 

“I am not displeased, bnt I imi snrprised—and a good deid pnz- 
zled. Was it not proper I shonld remain in the drawing-room?” 

“Not in die least. Yonng girls here don’t sit idone widi die gende¬ 
nien late at night.” 

“Yon were very right to tell me dien,” said Isabel. “I don’t nnder- 
stand it, bnt I mn veiy' glad to know it.” 

“I shall always tell yon,” her annt answered, “whenever I see yon 
taking what seems to be too ninch liberty.” 

“Pray do; bnt I don’t say I shall always diink yonr remonsPance 
jnst.” 

“Veiy likely not Yon ai e too fond of yonr liberty.” 
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“Yes, I tliink I jun ver}' fond of it. But I always wjint to know tlie 
things one shouldn’t do.” 

“So as to do diem?” asked her aunt. 

“So as to choose,” said Isabel. 


VIII. 

AS she was much interested in die picturescjue. Lord Wai burton 
ventured to express a hope diat she would come some day and see 
his house, which was a very curious old place. He exP acted from Mrs. 
Touchett a promise diat she would bring her niece to Lockleigh, imd 
Ralph signified his willingness to attend upon die ladies if his fadier 
should be able to spaie him. Lord Warburton assured our heroine 
diat in die mean time his sisters would come imd see her. She knew 
soniediing about his sisters, having interrogated him, during the hours 
they spent togedier while he was at Giu dencourt, on many points con¬ 
nected witii his fimiily. When Isabel was interested, she asked a great 
niimy (juestions, and as her companion was a copious tidker, she 
asked him on tiiis occasion by no means in vain. He told her tiiat he 
had four sisters and two brotiiers, and had lost botii his parents. The 
brotiiers and sisters were very good people—“not particukuly clever, 
you know,” he said, “but simple and respectable and trustwortiiy;” 
imd he was so good as to hope tiiat Miss Ai cher should know tiieni 
well. One of die brotiiers was in die Church, settied in die parsonage 
at Lockleigh, which was rather a ku geish piu isli, imd was im excellent 
fellow, in spite of his thinking differentiy from himself on every con¬ 
ceivable topic. And tiien Lord Warburton mentioned some of die 
opinions held by his brotiier, which were opinions tiiat Isabel had 
often heard expressed and tiiat she supposed to be entertained by a 
considerable portion of die human fimiily. Mmiy of tiieni, indeed, she 
supposed she had held herself, till he assured her tiiat she was (juite 
mistaken, tiiat it was really impossible, tiiat she had doubtless imag¬ 
ined she entertained them, but tiiat she might depend tiiat, if she 
tiiought tiieni over a little, she would find tiiere was notiiing in tiieni. 
When she imswered tiiat she had already tiiought several of tiieni over 
veiy attentively, he decfiued tiiat she was only anotiier example of 
what he had often been struck witii—tiie fact tiiat, of all tiie people in 
the world, tiie Americans were tiie most grossly superstitious. They 
were rjmk Tories and bigots, every one of tiieni; tiiere were no con- 
seiwatives like American conservatives. Her uncle imd her cousin 
were tiiere to prove it; notiiing could be more mediaeval tinm niimy 
of tiieir views; tiiey had ideas tiiat people in Engfimd now-a-days were 
ashimied to confess to; and tiiey had tiie impudence, moreover, said 
his lordship, laughing, to pretend tiiey know more about tiie needs 
imd dimgers of tiiis poor deiu' stupid old England tinm he who was 
born in it and owned a considerable pint of it—tiie more shame to 
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him! From all of which Isabel gatlrerecl drat Lord Wru burton was a 
noblemjm of dre newest pattern, a reformer, a radical, a contemner 
of rmcient ways. His odrer brodrer, who was in dre army iir Iirdia, was 
radrer wild and pig-headed, and had irot beeir of nrnch nse as yet bnt 
to nrrrke debts for Warbnrtoir to pay—oire of dre most precions privi¬ 
leges of jm elder brodrer. “I doir’t driirk I will pay jmy more,” said 
Warbnrtoir; “he lives a monsRons deal better dnm I do, enjoys nn- 
heard-of Inxnries, aird drinks himself a nrnch finer gendenrim dran I. 
As I imr a consistent radicid, I go in only for ecjnality; I don’t go in for 
dre snperiority of dre yonnger brodrers.” Two of his fonr sisters, dre 
second imd fonrdr, were married, one of drem having done very well, 
as drey said, dre odrer only so-so. The hnsband of dre elder. Lord 
Haycock, was a very good fellow, bnt nnfortnnately a horrid Tory?; 
and his wife, like all good English wives, was worse dran her hnsbimd. 
The odrer had esponsed a smallish scjnire in Norfolk, imd, drongh 
she was married only dre odrer day, had idready five children. This 
information, imd nrnch more. Lord Warbnrtoir imparted to his 
yonng Anrericim listener, taking pains to make many drings clear imd 
to lay bin e to her apprehension dre pecnliarities of English life. Isabel 
was often imrnsed at his explicitness and at dre small idlowance he 
seemed to make eidrer for her own experience or for her imagination. 
“He drinks I am a biubiuiim,” she said, “and drat I have never seen 
forks imd spoons;” and she nsed to ask him ardess cjnestions for dre 
pleasnre of hearing him imswer serionsly. Then when he had fallen 
into dre trap—“It’s a pity yon can’t see me in my war-paint and feadr- 
ers,” she remiuked; “if I had krrowTi how kind yon are to dre poor 
savages, I wonld have bronght over my national costnnre!” Lord War- 
bnrton had tr avelled tirrongh tire United States, and kirew nrnch more 
abont drem tiran Isabel; he was so good as to say drat Anrerica was tire 
most chiunring conirtiy? in tire world, bnt his recollections of it ap¬ 
peared to enconrage tire idea drat Anrericims in Englaird wonld need 
to have a great nrimy tirings explained to tirenr. “If I had only had yon 
to explain drings to me in Anrerica!” he said. “I was ratirer pnzzled in 
yonr conntiyy in fact, I wils cjnite bewildered, imd tire ti'onble was tirat 
the explairations only pnzzled me more. Yon krrow I drink tirey often 
gave me dre wrong ones on pnrpose; drey m e radrer clever abont drat 
over drere. Bnt when I explain, yon cim ti nst me; abont what I tell yon 
there is no mistake.” There was no mistake at least abont his being 
very intelligent and cnltivated, imd kirowing idnrost eveiyllring in tire 
world. Altirongh he said tire most interesting imd entertaining tirings, 
Isabel perceived tirat he never said tirenr to exhibit himself, and 
drongh he had a great good fortnne, he was as far as possible from 
making a merit of it. He had enjoyed tire best tirings of life, bnt tirey 
had not spoiled his sense of proportion. His composition was a irrix- 
tnre of good-hnnronred nrmrly force imd a modesty tirat at times was 
idnrost bo^tish; tire sweet mrd wholesome savonr of which—it was as 
agreeable as sonretiring tasted—lost notiring from tire addition of a 
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tone of kindness which was not boyish, inasmnch as tliere was a good 
deal of reflecrion jmd of conscience in it. 

“I like yonr specimen English gendeman very mnch,” Isabel SJiid 
to Rjilph, after Lord Warbnrton had gone. 

“I like him too—I love him well,” said Ralph. “Bnt I pity him 
more.” 

Isabel looked, at him askance. 

“Why, drat seems to me his only fanlt—drat oire cim’t pity him a 
litde. He apperu s to have everydring, to know everydring, to be eveiy- 
thiirg.” 

“Oh, he’s iir a bad way,” Ralph iirsisted. 

“I snppose yon doir’t meatr iir healdr!” 

“No, as to drat, he’s detestably robnst. What I mean is drat he is 
a man widr a great posidoir, who is playing all sorts of P icks widr it. 
He doesir’t brke himself serionsly.” 

“Does he regar d himself as a joke?” 

“Mnch worse; he regjuxls hirrrself as an inrposidoir—as rm abnse.” 

“Well, perhaps he is,” said Isabel. 

“Perhaps he is—drongh oir dre whole I doir’t drink so. Bnt in drat 
case, what is more pidable dran a sendent, self-conscions abnse, 
pkmted by odrer hands, deeply rooted, bnt aching widr a sense of its 
injnsdce? For me, I conld take dre poor fellow very serionsly; he oc- 
cnpies a position drat appeals to my imagination. Great responsibili¬ 
ties, great opportnnities, great consideration, great weidtir, great 
power, a natnral share in tire pnblic idfairs of a great connPy. Bnt he 
is idl in a nrnddle abont himself, his position, his power, imd every¬ 
thing else. He is tire victim of a critical age; he has ceased to believe 
in himself, and he doesn’t kirow what to believe in. When I attempt 
to tell him (becanse if I were he, I know very well what I slronld be¬ 
lieve in), he cidls me an old-fashioned and narrownrinded person. I 
believe he serionsly drinks me im awfnl Philistine; he says I don’t nn- 
derstand my time. I nndersPmd it certainly better tirim he, who can 
neitirer abolish himself as a nnisimce nor maintain himself as an insti- 
tntion.” 

“He doesn’t look very wr etched,” Isabel observed. 

“Possibly not; tirongh, being a man of imagination, I drink he of¬ 
ten has nnconrfortable honrs. Bnt what is it to say of a man of his 
opportnnities tirat he is not miserable? Besides, I believe he is.” 

“I don’t,” said Isabel. 

“Well,” her consin rejoined, “if he is not, he onght to be!” 

In the afternoon she spent an honr witir her nncle on tire lawn, 
where tire old nrim sat, as nsnal, witir his shawl over his legs and his 
large cnp of dilnted tea in his hands. In tire conrse of conversation he 
asked her what she tironght of tireir late visitor. 

“I drink he is chiunring,” Isabel imswered. 

“He’s a line fellow,” said Mr. Tonchett, “bnt I don’t recommend 
yon to fall in love witir him.” 
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“I shall not do it tlien; I shall never fall in love bnt on yonr rec- 
omrnendarion. Moreover,” Isabel added, “my consin gives me a ra¬ 
ther sad acconnt of Lord Warbnrton.” 

“Oh, indeed? I don’t know what diere may be to say, bnt yon 
mnst remember drat Ralph is radrer ftmcifnl.” 

“He drinks Lord Warbnrtoir is too radicrd—or notradicrd eirongh! 
I doir’t cjnite nirderstrmd which,” said Isabel. 

The old mjm shook his head slowly, smiled, aird pnt down his 
cnp. 

“I doir’t know which, eidrer. He goes very far, bnt it is (jnite pos¬ 
sible he doesn’t go fin enongh. He seems to want to do away widr a 
good nrimy firings, bnt he seems to wimt to remain himself. I snppose 
drat is natnral; bnt it is radrer inconsistent.” 

“Oh, I hope he will remain himself,” said Isabel. “If he were to 
be done away widr, his friends wonld miss him sadly.” 

“Well,” said fire old man, “I gness he’ll stay imd anrnse his friends. 
I slronld certainly miss him very nrnch here at Giuxlenconrt. He al¬ 
ways amnses me when he comes over, and I drink he amnses himself 
as well. There is a considerable nnnrber like him, ronnd in society; 
they are very fashioirable jnst now. I don’t krrow what drey are tr ying 
to do—whedrer drey are tiyang to get np a revolntioir; I hope at any 
rate drey will pnt it off till after I imr goire. Yon see tirey want to dises¬ 
tablish eveiy'tiring; bnt I’m a pretty big landowner here, imd I doir’t 
want to be disestablished. I wonldn’t have come over if I had tironght 
they were going to behave like drat,” Mr. Tonchett went on, with ex¬ 
panding hilarity. “I cimre over becanse I tironght Engfimd was a safe 
conntiy. I cidl it a regnlar' hand, if tirey are going to inti'odnce any 
considerable changes; tirere’ll be a huge nnnrber disappointed in tirat 
case.” 

“Oh, I do hope tirey will make a revolntioir!” Isabel exclaimed. “I 
slronld delight in seeing a revolntioir.” 

“Let me see,” said her nncle, widr a hnmorons intention; “I forget 
whedrer yon m e a liberal or a conservative. I have hear d yon take snch 
opposite views.” 

“I am botir. I drink I am a littie of eveiyllring. In a revolntioir— 
after it was well hegnn—I think I slronld be a conseiwative. One s^mr- 
patlrises more widr tlrenr, and tirey have a clrimce to behave so pictnr- 
esqnely.” 

“I don’t krrow tirat I nnderstmrd what yon mean by behardng pic- 
tnrescjnely, bnt it seems to me tirat yon do tirat always, my dem .” 

“Oh, yon lovely nrim, if I conld believe tirat!” tire girl interrnpted. 

“I am afraid, after all, yon won’t have tire pleasnre of seeing a rev- 
olntion here jnst now,” Mr. Tonchett went on. “If yon wimt to see 
one, yon mnst pay ns a long visit. Yon see, when yon come to tire 
point, it wonldn’t snit tlrenr to he taken at tireir word.” 

“Of whom me yon speaking?” 

“Well, I mean Lord Wmbnrton and his friends—tire radicals of 
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the upper class. Of course I only know tire way it str ikes me. They 
talk about tire chrmges, but I doir’t tlriirk tlrey (juite realise. You rmd 
I, you krrow, we krrow what it is to have lived uirder democratic iirsti- 
tutioirs; I always drought tlrenr very conrforbrhle, but I was used to 
therrr from tire first. But tlreir, I ain’t a lord; you’re a lady, rrry dear, 
but I ain’t a lord. Now, over here, I doir’t tlriuk it (juite comes home 
to tlrerrr. It’s a rrratter of every? day aird every? hour, and I don’t tlriuk 
nrrmy of tlrenr would frird it as pleasant as what tlrey’ve got. Of course 
if tlrey wrurt to try?, it’s tlreir own busiiress; but I expect tlrey won’t try? 
very hard.” 

“Doir’t you tlriuk tlrey rue siircere?” Isabel asked. 

“Well, tlrey are very couscieirtious,” Mr. Touchett allowed; “but 
it seeirrs as if tlrey took it out in tlreories, mostly. Their radical views 
are a kiird of anrusemeirt; tlrey have got to have some anrusemeirt, 
and tlrey might have coru ser tastes tlrair tlrat. You see tlrey rue very 
luxurious, and tlrese progressive ideas are about tlreir biggest luxury. 
They irrake tlrenr feel moral, rmd yet tlrey doir’t affect tlreir position. 
They tlriuk a great deal of tlreir position; don’t let one of tlrenr ever 
persuade you he doesn’t, for if you were to proceed on tlrat basis, you 
would be pulled up very short.” 

Isabel followed her uncle’s lu gumeut, which he unfolded witlr his 
urild, reflective, optimistic accent, most attentively, imd tlrough she 
was uiraccjuaiuted witlr tire British aristocracy, she found it in har¬ 
mony witlr her general impressions of hunrarr nature. But she felt 
moved to put in a protest on Lord Warburtou’s behalf. 

“I don’t believe Lord Wiuburtou’s a humbug,” she said; “I don’t 
care what tire otlrers are. I should like to see Lord Warburtou put to 
the test.” 

“Heaven deliver me from my friends!” Mr. Touchett imswered. 
“Lord Warburtou is a very? lurriable young num—a very? fine young 
marr. He has a hundred tlrousand a yeiu. He owrrs fifty tlrousand acres 
of tire soil of this little iskmd. He has half-a-dozeu houses to live in. 
He has a seat in Parliament as I have one at my own dinuer-table. He 
has very cultivated tastes—cares for literature, for rut, for science, for 
chiunring young ladies. The most cultivated is his taste for the new 
views. It affords him a great deal of eutertainmeut—more perhaps 
tlrim imytlring else, except tire young ladies. His old house over there— 
what does he call it, Lockleigh?—is very attractive; but I don’t tlriuk it 
is as pleasarrt as tlris. That doesn’t matter, however—he has got so 
nrimy otlrers. His views don’t hurt any one as far' as I cim see; tlrey 
certainly don’t hurt himself. And if tlrere were to be a revolution, he 
would come off very easily; tlrey wouldn’t touch him, tlrey would leave 
hiur as he is; he is too much liked.” 

“Air, he couldn’t be a martyr even if he wished!” Isabel exclaimed. 
“That’s a very poor position.” 

“He will never be a nriutr?!' unless you make him one,” said tire 
old nrim. 
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Isabel shook her head; tliere might have been sometlring laugha¬ 
ble in tire fact tliat she did it widi a touch of sadness. 

“I shall never nnike any one a martyr.” 

“You will never be one, I hope.” 

“I hope not. But you don’t pity Lord Wju burton, dien, as Rjilph 
does!” 

Her uncle looked at her a while, widi genijil acuteness. 

“Yes, I do, after Jill!” 


IX. 

THE two Misses Molyneux, diis nobleman’s sisters, came pres- 
endy to call upon her, jmd Isabel took a ftmcy to dre young ladies, 
who appeared to her to have a very origiuid sfcmip. It is true drat, when 
she spoke of diem to her cousin as original, he decku ed drat no epi¬ 
thet could be less applicable dian diis to die two Misses Molyneux, 
for diat diere were fifty diousand young women in England who ex- 
acdy resembled diem. Deprived of diis advantage, however, Isabel’s 
visitors retained diat of an exti eme sweetness and shyness of denieim- 
our, and of having, as she drought, die kindest eyes in die world. 

“They m e not morbid, at any rate, whatever diey m e,” our heroine 
said to herself; jmd she deemed diis a great climni, for two or diree 
of die friends of her girlhood had been regrettably open to die charge 
(diey would have been so nice widiout it), to say nodiing of Isabel’s 
having occasiomdly suspected diat it might become a fault of her own. 
The Misses Motyneux were not in dieir first youdi, but diey had 
bright, fresh complexions, mid soniediing of die smile of childhood. 
Their eyes, which Isabel admired so much, were (juiet and contented, 
jmd dieir figures, of a generous roundness, were encased in seidskin 
jackets. Their friendliness was great, so great diat diey were idniost 
embarrassed to show it; they seemed somewhat idiaid of die young 
lady from die odier side of die world, and radier looked diim spoke 
their good wishes. But they made it clem' to her diat diey hoped she 
would come to lunch at Dickleigh, where diey lived widi their 
brodier, and dien diey might see her vetyy veiy? often. They wondered 
whedier she wouldn’t come over some day imd sleep; diey were ex- 
pecdng some people on die twenty-nindi, and perhaps she would 
come while die people were diere. 

“I’m afraid it isn’t any one very remmkable,” said die elder sister; 
“but I daresay you will take us as you find us.” 

“I sliidl find you delightful; I diink you m e enchimdng just as you 
me,” replied Isabel, who often praised profusely. 

Her visitors blushed, and her cousin told her, after diey were 
gone, diat if she said such diings to diose poor girls, diey would diink 
she was (juizzing diem; he was sure it was die first dnie diey had been 
cidled enchimdng. 
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“I cjin’t help it,” Isabel jmswered. “I tliink it’s lovely to be so cjuiet, 
jind reasonable, and sadsfied. I shonld like to be like diat.” 

“Heaven forbid!” cried ITilph, widi judonr. 

“I mejm to fry and imitate drem,” sjud Isabel. “I want very mnch 
to see diem at home.” 

She had diis pleasnre a few days later, when, widi Ralph imd his 
rnodier, she drove over to Lockleigh. She fonnd the Misses Molynenx 
sitdng in a vast drawing-room (she perceived afferwai ds it was one of 
several), in a wilderness of faded chintz; drey were dressed on diis 
occasion in black velveteen. Isabel liked diem even better at home 
diim she had done at Giudenconit, and was more dian ever strnck 
widi die fact diat diey were not morbid. It had seemed to her before 
that, if diey had a fanlt, it was a wimt of \ivacity; bnt she presendy saw 
that diey were capable of deep eniodon. Before Inncii she was alone 
widi diem, for some dnie, on one side of die room, while Lord War- 
bnrton, at a distance, talked to Mrs. Tonchett. 

“Is it tine diat yonr brodier is snch a great radical?” Isabel asked. 
She knew it was Pne, bnt we have seen diat her interest in linnian 
natnre was keen, imd she had a desire to draw die Misses Molynenx 
ont. 

“Oh deiu', yes; he’s immensely advanced,” said Mildred, die 
yonnger sister. 

“At die simie dnie, Wiubnrton is very reasonable,” Miss 
Molynenx obseiwed. 

Isabel watched him a moment, at die odier side of die room; he 
was evidendy Pying hard to make himself agreeable to Mrs. Tonchett. 
Ralph was playing with one of die dogs before die fire, which die teni- 
peratnre of im English Angnst, in die ancient, spacions room, had not 
made an imperdnence. “Do yon snppose yonr brodier is sincere?” 
Isabel incjnired widi a smile. 

“Oh, he ninst be, yon know!” Mildred exckdmed, (jnickly; while 
die elder sister gazed at onr heroine in silence. 

“Do yon diink he wonld sPmd die test?” 

“The test?” 

“I mean, for insPmce, having to give np idl diis!” 

“Having to give np Lockleigh?” sidd Miss Mol^menx, finding her 
voice. 

“Yes, imd die odier places; what are diey called?” 

The two sisters exchimged im almost frightened glance. “Do yon 
mean—do yon nieim on acconnt of die expense?” die yonnger one 
asked. 

“I diu esay he might let one or two of his honses,” said die odier. 

“Let diem for nodiing?” Isabel inijnired. 

“I cim’t fancy his giving np his property,” said Miss Motynenx. 

“Ah, I imi idi'idd he is im impostor!” Isabel exckdmed. “Don’t yon 
think it’s a false posidon?” 

Her compimions, evidendy, were rapidly getdng bewildered. “My 
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brotlier’s position?” Miss Molyneux incjuired. 

“It’s tliought a very good position,” sjud tire yonnger sister. “It’s 
the first position in tire connty.” 

“I snspect yon drink me very irreverent,” Isabel took occasion to 
observe. “I snppose yon revere yonr brotirer, jmd jue ratirer afraid of 
him.” 

“Of conrse one looks np to one’s brotirer,” said Miss Molynenx, 
simply. 

“If yon do tlrat, he mnst be very' good—becanse yon, evideirtly, are 
very good.” 

“He is most kiird. It will irever be krrown, tire good he does.” 

“His ability is krrowrr,” Mildred added; “every oire drinks it’s inr- 
nreirse.” 

“Oh, I cjm see tlrat,” said Isabel “Bnt if I were he, I shonld wish 
to be a coirseiwative. I shonld wish to keep eveiytlring.” 

“I tlriirk oire onght to be liberal,” Mildred argned, geirtly. “We 
have always beeir so, eveir from tire eruliest tirrres.” 

“Ah well,” said Isabel, “yon have made a great snccess of it; I doir’t 
woirder yon like it I see yon ru e very foird of crewels.” 

Wheir Lord Warbnrtoir showed her tire honse, after Inirch, it 
seerrred to her a matter of conrse tlrat it shonld he a iroble pictnre. 
Witlriir, it had heeir a good deal modenrised—some of its best poiirts 
had lost tlreir pnrity; bnt as tlrey saw it from tire gru deirs, a stont, grey 
pile, of tire softest, deepest, most weatlrer-fretted hne, rising from a 
broad, still moat, it seemed to Isabel a castle iir a fairy-tale. The day 
was cool aird ratirer Instieless; tire first irote of antnnrir had beeir 
strnck; and tire watery snnshine rested oir tire walls iir blnrred and 
desnltory gleams, washing tlrenr, as it were, iir places tenderly chosen, 
where tire ache of imtiijnity was keenest. Her host’s brotirer, tire Vicin', 
had come to Inirch, imd Isabel had had five minntes’ talk witlr him— 
time enongh to institnte a search for tlreological characteristics imd 
give it np as vain. The characteristics of tire Vicar of Lockleigh were a 
big, atlrletic fignre, a cimdid, natnral conntenimce, a capacions appe¬ 
tite, and a tendency to abnndant langhter. Isabel learned affeiwiuds 
from her consin tlrat, before taking orders, he had been a mighty wres¬ 
tler, imd tlrat he was still, on occasion—in tire privacy of tire fiurrily 
circle as it were—(jnite capable of flooring his nrim. Isabel liked him— 
she was in tire mood for liking evetytlring; bnt her imagination was a 
good deal taxed to drink of him as a sonrce of spiritnal aid. The whole 
par'ty, on leaving Inirch, went to walk in tire gronnds; bnt Lord War- 
bnrton exercised some ingennity in engaging his yonngest visitor in a 
sti'oll somewhat apart from tire otlrers. 

“I wish yon to see tire place properly, serionsly,” he said. “Yon 
cim’t do so if yonr attention is distr acted by irrelevant gossip.” His 
own conversation (tlrongh he told Isabel a good deal ahont tire honse, 
which had a very cnrions histoty) was not pnrely luchaeological; he 
reverted at inteiwals to matters more personal—matters personal to 
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tlie young lady as well as to himself. But at last, jifter a pause of some 
duration, returning for a moment to dieir ostensible dieme, “Air, 
well,” he said, “I am veiy? glad indeed you like die old house. I wish 
you could see more of it—drat you could stay here a while. My sisters 
have taken an immense fancy to you—if drat would be imy induce¬ 
ment.” 

“There is no want of inducements,” Isabel answered; “but I am 
idfaid I can’t make engagements. I imi cjuite in my aunt’s hands.” 

“Ah, excuse me if I say I don’t exacdy believe drat. I am pretty 
sure you can do whatever you wimt.” 

“I am Sony' if I make drat impression on you; I don’t drink it’s a 
nice impression to niiike.” 

“It has die merit of permitdng me to hope.” And Lord Wiu- 
burton paused a moment. 

“To hope what?” 

“That in future I may see you often.” 

“Ah,” sjiid Isabel, “to enjoy diat pleasure, I needn’t be so terribly 
emancipated.” 

“Doubdess not; and yet, at die simie dnie, I don’t drink your uncle 
likes me.” 

“You me very much mistaken. I have lieiuxl him speak veiy highly 
of you.” 

“I am glad you have talked about me,” said Lord Wiuburton. 
“But, all die same, I don’t drink he would like me to keep coming to 
Gardencourt.” 

“I cim’t answer for my uncle’s tastes,” die girl rejoined, “diougli I 
ought, as fiir as possible, to take diem into account. But, for myself, I 
shall be very glad to see you.” 

“Now diat’s what I like to hear you say. I am clnunied when you 
say drat.” 

“You are easily clnunied, my lord,” said Isabel. 

“No, I am not easily chnnied!” And dien he stopped a moment. 
“But you have clmnied me. Miss Archer,” he added. 

These words were uttered with an indefinable sound which star- 
ded die girl; it struck her as the prelude to soniediing grave; she had 
heard die sound before, imd she recognised it. She had no wish, how¬ 
ever, drat for die moment such a prelude should have a seijuel, and 
she said, as gaily as possible and as cjuickly as im appreciable degree 
of agitadon would allow her, “I am afraid diere is no prospect of my 
being able to come here again.” 

“Never?” said Lord Waiburton. 

“I won’t say ‘never’; I should feel very rnelodnmiadc.” 

“May I come and see you dien some day next week?” 

“Most assuredly. What is diere to prevent it?” 

“Nodiing Pmgible. But widi you I never feel side. I have a sort of 
sense diatyou are always judging people.” 

“You don’t of necessity lose by diat.” 
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“It is veiy kind of you to say so; but even if I gJiin, stern justice is 
not what I most love. Is Mrs. Touchett going to take you abroad?” 

“I hope so.” 

“Is Engfjmd not good enough for you?” 

“That’s a veiy? Machiaveffijm speech; it doesn’t deserve an answer. 
I want very much to see foreign lands as well.” 

“Then you wifi go on judging, I suppose.” 

“Enjoying, I hope, too.” 

“Yes, tirat’s what you enjoy most; I can’t make out what you aie 
up to,” sjud Eord Wiuburton. “You stiike me as having mysterious 
purposes—vast designs?” 

“You aie so good as to have a tlieory about me which I don’t at 
all fill out. Is there anytliing mysterious in a purpose entertained jmd 
executed every year, in tire most public manner, by fifty tliousand of 
my felfow-countiymien—tire purpose of improving one’s mind by for¬ 
eign tiavef?” 

“You can’t improve your mind. Miss Aicher,” her compjmion de¬ 
clared. “It’s Jifready a most formidable instrument. It looks down on 
us Jiff; it despises us.” 

“Despises you? You jne making fun of me,” said Isabel, seriously. 

“Well, you drink us picturescjue—tirat’s tire same tiring. I woir’t he 
thought picturesrjue, to begin witir; I rmr irot so iir tire feast. I protest.” 

“That protest is oire of tire most picturescjue tirings I have ever 
heard,” Isabel airswered witir a smile. 

Eord War burtoir was silent a nronreirt. “You judge oirly from tire 
outside—you doir’t care,” he said preseirtfy. “You oirly care to cmruse 
yourself]” The irote she had heard iir his voice a nronreirt before re¬ 
appeared, and mixed witir it now was cm audible sti'ain of bitterness— 
a bitterness so abrupt and inconsecjuent tirat tire girl was afraid she 
had hurt him. She had often heiu d tirat tire English were a highly ec¬ 
centric people; and she had even read in some ingenious autiror tirat 
they were, at bottom, tire most ronrimtic of races. Was Eord War- 
burton suddenly turning romantic—was he going to make a scene, in 
his own house, only tire tirird time tirey had met? She was reassured, 
(juickfy enough, by her sense of his great good maimers, which was 
not impaired by tire fact tirat he had already touched tire furtlrest limit 
of good taste in expressing his admiration of a young lady who had 
confided in his hospitality. She was right in trusting to his good irrm- 
ners, for he presently went on, laughing a little, and witirout a tr ace of 
tire acceirt tirat had discomposed her—“I doir’t mean, of course, tirat 
you mruse yourself with tr ifles. You select great materials; tire foibles, 
the afflictions of humm nature, tire peculiarities of natioirs!” 

“As regards tirat,” said Isabel, “I should find iir my own nation 
eirtertainnreirt for a lifetime. But we have a long drive, md my aunt 
will soon wish to start.” She turned back towar d tire otlrers, and Eord 
Wiu'burtoir walked beside her in sileirce. But before tirey reached tire 
otlrers—“I shall come md see you next week,” he said. 
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She had received an appreciable shock, but as it died away she 
felt drat she could not pretend to herself drat it was jdtogedier a painful 
one. Neverdieless, she made jmswer to diis declaration, coldly 
enough, “Just as you please.” And her coldness was not cocjuetiy—a 
cjujdity drat she possessed in a much snndler degree tiran would have 
seemed probable to mjmy critics; it crmre from a cerbiin fem. 


X. 

THE day after her visit to Lockleigh she received a note from her 
friend. Miss Stackpole—a note of which tire eirvelope, exhibitiirg iir 
coirjuirctioir tire postnrar k of Liverpool aird tire ireat calligraphy of tire 
cjuick-frngered Heirrietta, caused her sorrre liveliiress of enrotioir. 
“Here I am, my lovely frieird,” Miss Stackpole wrote; “I managed to 
get off at last. I decided only tire iright before I left New York—tire 
InterviewerhAYmg come rouird to my frgure. I put a few tirings iirto a 
bag, like a veterrm jourirrrlist, rmd carrre down to tire stearrrer iir a 
str eet-car. Where are you, and where crm we meet? I suppose you are 
visitiirg at some castle or otirer, aird have already accjuired tire correct 
acceirt. Perhaps, eveir, you have married a lord; I almost hope you 
have, for I want some iirp'oductioirs to tire frrst people, and shall comrt 
oir you for a few. The Interviewer wrmts some light oir the nobility. 
My frrst impressiorrs (of tire people at large) rue rrot rose-coloured; 
but I wish to talk tirerrr over witir you, and you krrow tirat whatever I 
rmr, at least I am rrot superfrcial. I have also sonretiring very particular' 
to tell you. Do appoirrt a meetirrg as cjuickly as you crm; come to Lorr- 
dorr (I should like so much to \dsit tire sights witir you), or else let me 
come to you, wherever you are. I will do so witir pleasure; for you 
krrow everytiring irrterests me, and I wish to see as much as possible 
of tire irrrrer life.” 

Isabel did rrot show tiris letter to her urrcle; but she acrjuairrted 
hirrr witir its purport, and, as she expected, he begged her irrstrmtiy to 
assure Miss Stackpole, irr his rranre, tirat he should be delighted to 
receive her at Gruderrcourt. “Though she is a literar'}' lady,” he srrid, 
“I suppose tirat, beirrg arr Arrrericarr, she worr’t reproduce me, as tirat 
otirer orre did. She has seerr otirers like rrre.” 

“She has seen no otirer so delightful!” Isabel answered; but she 
was rrot rrltogetirer at ease about Herrrietta’s reproductive irrstirrcts, 
which belonged to tirat side of her frierrd’s character which she re¬ 
garded witir least conrplacerrcy. She wr'ote to Miss Stackpole, how¬ 
ever, tirat she would be very welcome urrder Mr. Touchett’s roof; rmd 
tiris errterprising young womrm lost rro time irr signifying her irrterrtiorr 
of ru riving. She had gone up to Lorrdorr, rmd it was from tire nretr'op- 
olis tirat she took tire Rrrirr for tire statiorr rreruest to Garderrcourt, 
where Isabel rmd Ralph were irr waiting to receive the visitor. 

“Shall I love her, or shall I hate her?” asked Rdplr, while tirey 
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stood on die platform, before die advent of die ti ain. 

“Whichever yon do will matter very litde to her,” said Isabel. “She 
doesn’t care a stiaw what men diink of her.” 

“As a mini I am bonnd to dislike her, dien. She ninst be a kind of 
monster. Is she veiy? ngly?” 

“No, she is decidedly pretty.” 

“A feniide intemewer—a reporter in petticoats? I imi very cnrions 
to see her,” Ridpli declared. 

“It is veiy easy to langh at her, bnt it is not easy to be as brave as 
she.” 

“I slionld tiiink not; intemewing recjnires bravery. Do yon snp- 
pose she will interidew me?” 

“Never in die world. She will not tiiink yon of enongh im¬ 
portance.” 

“Yon will see,” said Ralph. “She will send a description of ns all, 
incinding Bnnchie, to her newspaper.” 

“I shall ask her not to,” Isabel answered. 

“Yon tiiink she is capable of it, tiien.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“And yet yon have made her yonr bosom-friend?” 

“I have not made her my bosom-friend; bnt I like her, in spite of 
her fanlts.” 

“Ah, well,” said Ralph, “I imi afraid I shall dislike her, in spite of 
her merits.” 

“Yon will probably fall in love witii her at tiie end of tiiree days.” 

“And have my love-letters pnblished in tiie Interviewer 
cried die yonng niim. 

The train presently lurived, imd Miss Stackpole, promptly de¬ 
scending, proved to be, as Isabel had said, decidedly pretty. She was 
a fair, plnnip person, of niedinm statnre, witii a ronnd face, a small 
niontii, a delicate complexion, a bnnch of light brown ringlets at tiie 
back of her head, imd a pecnliiu ly open, snrprised-looking eye. The 
most sti'iking point in her appeiuimce was tiie remarkable fixedness 
of tills organ, which rested witiiont impndence or defkmce, bnt as if 
in conscientions exercise of a natnral right, npon every object it hap¬ 
pened to enconnter. It rested in tiiis manner npon Ralph himself, who 
was somewhat disconcerted by Miss Stackpole’s gracions imd com¬ 
fortable aspect, which seemed to indicate tiiat it wonld not be so easy 
as he had assnmed to disapprove of her. She was very well dressed, 
in fresh, dove-colonred draperies, imd Ralph saw at a glance tiiat she 
was scrnpnlonsly, fastidionsly neat. From top to toe she carried not 
im ink-stain. She spoke in a cleai', high voice—a voice not rich, bnt 
kind, tiiongh after she had taken her place, witii her compimions, in 
Mr. Tonchett’s ciuriage, she strnck him, ratiier to his snrprise, as not 
im abnndimt talker. She answered the inijniries made of her by Isabel, 
however, and in which tiie yonng mini ventnred to join, witii a great 
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deal of precision and distinctness; jmd later, in tire librruy at Garden- 
conrt, when she had made tire acrjnrtintance of Mr. Tonchett (his wife 
irot haviirg tlronght it irecessrrry' to apperu ), did more to give tire meas- 
nre of her coirversatioiral powers. 

“Well, I slronld like to krrow whetlrer yon coirsider yonrselves 
Arrrerican or English,” she srtid. “If once I krrew, I conld trrlk to yon 
accordiirgly.” 

“Talk to ns airyhow, arrd we shall be tlrairkfnl,” Rrrlplr airswered, 
liberally. 

She fixed her eyes npoir him, and tlrere was sometlring iir tlreir 
chru acter tlrat renriirded him of large, polished bnttoirs; he seemed to 
see tire rehectioir of snrronirdiirg objects npoir tire pnpil. The expres- 
sioir of a bnttoir is irot nsnally deemed hnnrim, bnt tlrere was sorrre- 
tlring in Miss Stackpole’s gaze tlrat made him, as he was a very modest 
irrim, feel vagnely errrharrassed and nnconrfortable. This seirsation, it 
mnst be added, after he had speirt a day or two in her company, seir- 
sibly diminished, tlrongh it never wholly disappeiued. “I don’t snp- 
pose tlrat yon are going to nndertake to persnade me tlrat you are im 
Airrericim,” she said. 

“To please yon, I will be an Englishman, I will be a Tnrk!” 

“Well, if yon cim change abont tlrat way, yon me very' welcome,” 
Miss Stackpole rejoined. 

“I mrr snre yon nnderstmrd everytlring, and tlrat differeirces of na¬ 
tionality are iro barrier to yon,” Ralph weirt on. 

Miss Stackpole gazed at him still. “Do yon nreim tire foreign km- 
gnages?” 

“The langnages are notlring. I mean tire spirit—tire genins.” 

“I anr not snre tlrat I nnderstmrd yon,” said tire correspoirdeirt of 
the Interviewer; “bnt I expect I shall before I leave.” 

“He is what is called a cosnropolitmr,” Isabel snggested. 

“That means he’s a little of everytlring arrd irot mnch of any. 

I mnst say I drink patr iotism is like clrm ity—it begins at home.” 

“Air, bnt where does home begin. Miss Stackpole?” Ralph in- 
cjnired. 

“I don’t krrow where it begins, bnt I krrow where it ends. It ended 
a long time before I got here.” 

“Don’t yon like it over here?” asked Mr. Tonchett, witlr his mild, 
wise, aged, innocent voice. 

“Well, sir, I haven’t (jnite made np my mind what gronnd I shall 
take. I feel a good deal cramped. I felt it on tire jonrney from Eiver- 
pool to Drndon.” 

“Perhaps yon were in a crowded carriage,” Ralph snggested. 

“Yes, bnt it was crowded witlr friends—a party of Anrericims whose 
accjnaintance I had made npon tire stemrrer; a most lovely gronp, from 
Eittle Rock, Arkansas. In spite of tlrat I felt cramped—I felt sometlring 
pressing npon me; I conldn’t tell what it was. I felt at tire very conr- 
mencement as if I were not going to sympatlrise witlr tire atnrosphere. 
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But I suppose I sluill rujike my own atmosphere. Your surroundings 
seem very attiactive.” 

“Ah, we too are a lovely group!” sjiid Ralph. “Wjiit a litde and you 
will see.” 

Miss Stackpole showed every disposiriou to wjiit, jmd evidently 
was prepju ed to nuike a considerable stay at Gardeucourt. She occu¬ 
pied herself in dre mornings widi literaiy? labour; but in spite of diis 
Isabel spent many hours widi her friend, who, once her daily task 
performed, was of jm erniueudy socijd tendency. Isabel speedily 
found occasion to re(}uest her to desist from celebradng die charms 
of dieir common sojourn in print, having discovered, on die second 
morning of Miss Stackpole’s visit, diat she was engaged upon a letter 
to die Intemewer, of which die dde, in her excjuisitely neat imd legible 
Inmd (exacdy diat of die copy-books which our heroine remembered 
at school), was “Americims imd Tudors—Glimpses of Giuxlencourt.” 
Miss Stackpole, widi die best conscience in die world, offered to read 
her letter to Isabel, who immediately put in her protest 

“I don’t diink you ought to do diat. I don’t diink you ought to 
describe die place.” 

Henrietta gazed at her, as usuid. “Why, it’s just what die people 
want, and it’s a lovely place.” 

“It’s too lovely to be put in die newspapers, jmd it’s not what my 
uncle wants.” 

“Don’t you believe diat!” cried Henrietta. “They aie always de¬ 
lighted, jdterwai'ds.” 

“My uncle won’t be delighted—nor my cousin, eidier. They will 
consider it a breach of hospitidity.” 

Miss Stackpole showed no sense of confusion; she simply wiped 
her pen, very neady, upon jm elegimt litde implement which she kept 
for die purpose, imd put away her manuscript. “Of course if you don’t 
approve, I won’t do it; but I sacrifice a beautiful subject.” 

“There me plenty of odier subjects, diere are subjects idl round 
you. We will take some drives, and I will show you some charming 
scenery.” 

“Scenery is not my depmtment; I jdways need a human interest. 
You know I imi deeply liurinm, Isabel; I always was,” Miss Stackpole 
rejoined. “I was going to bring in your cousin—die idienated Ameri¬ 
can. There is a great demand just now for die idienated American, 
and your cousin is a beaudful specimen. I should have handled him 
severely.” 

“He would have died of it!” Isabel exclaimed. “Not of die severity, 
but of die publicity.” 

“Well, I should have liked to kill him a litde. And I should have 
delighted to do your uncle, who seems to me a much nobler type— 
the Americim faidiful sdll. He is a grand old man; I don’t see how he 
can object to my parang him honour.” 
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Isabel looked at her companion in mnch wonderment; it ap¬ 
peared to her so stiange drat a natnre in which she fonnd so mnch to 
esteem shonld exhibit snch exRaordinaiy disparities. “My poor Hen¬ 
rietta,” she said, “yon have no sense of privacy.” 

Henrietta colonred deeply, and for a moment her brilliant eyes 
were snffnsed; while Isabel marvelled more tiian ever at her incon¬ 
sistency. “Yon do me great injnstice,” said Miss Stackpole, witii dig¬ 
nity. “I have never written a word abont myself!” 

“I am veiy snre of tirat; bnt it seems to me one shonld be modest 
for otiiers also!” 

“Ah, tirat is very good!” cried Henrietta, seizing her pen again. 
“Jnst let me make a note of it, rmd I will pnt it in a letter.” She was a 
tiioronghly good-natnred woman, and half an honr later she was in as 
cheerfnl a mood as shonld have been looked for in a newspaper-cor¬ 
respondent in wrmt of material. “I have promised to do tire social 
side,” she said to Isabel; “atrd how cjur I do it mrless I get ideas? If I 
crm’t describe tiris place, doir’t yon krrow some place I cair describe?” 
Isabel promised she wonld betirink herself, rmd tire irext day, iir coir- 
versatioir witir her frieird, she happeired to rrreirtioir her visit to Lord 
Warbnrtoir’s arrcieirt honse. “Ah, yon mnst Like me tirere—tirat is jnst 
tire place for me!” Miss Stackpole exclaimed. “I rrrnst get a glimpse of 
tire nobility.” 

“I crm’t take yon,” said Isabel; “bnt Lord Wruhnrtoir is conriirg 
here, and yon will have a chrmce to see him aird obseiwe him. Oirly if 
yon iirteird to repeat his coirversatioir, I shall certaiirly give him warn¬ 
ing.” 

“Doir’t do tirat,” her conrpimion begged; “I want him to be natn- 

ral” 

“An Englishman is never so natnral as when he is holding his 
tongne,” Isabel rejoined. 

It was not appiu ent, at tire end of tirree days, tirat his consiir had 
fallen in love witir tireir visitor, tirongh he had spent a good deal of 
tirrre in her society. They strolled ahont tire park togetirer, and sat 
nirder tire trees, rmd in tire afteriroon, wheir it was delightinl to float 
along tire Thrmres, Miss Stackpole occnpied a place iir tire boat iir 
which hitirerto Ralph had had bnt a single coirrprmion. Her society 
had a less insolnble (jnality tiran Ralph had expected iir tire iratnral 
pertnrbation of his seirse of tire perfect adecjnacy of tirat of his consiir; 
for tire correspondent of tire InterviewermAde him langh a good deal, 
imd he had long since decided tirat abnirdimt langhter shonld be tire 
embellishment of tire remainder of his days. Henrietta, oir her side, 
did not cjnite jnstify Isabel’s decku atioir witir regard to her indifference 
to mascnline opinion; for poor Ralph appeared to have presented 
hinrself to her as im irritating problem, which it wonld be snperflcial 
on her part not to solve. 

“What does he do for a living?” she asked of Isabel, tire evening 
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of her ai'rivjil. “Does he go round all day widr his hands in his pock¬ 
ets?” 

“He does nodring,” said Isabel, smiling; “he’s a gendeman of lei¬ 
sure.” 

“Well, I call drat a shrurre—wheir I have to work like a cottoir-irrill,” 
Miss Stackpole replied. “I should like to show him up.” 

“He is iir wretched healdr; he is cjuite uirfrt for work,” Isabel urged. 

“Pshaw! doir’t you believe it. I work wheir I am sick,” cried her 
frieird. Lrrter, wheir she stepped into dre boat, on joining dre water- 
piu'ty, she remiuked to Ridph drat she supposed he hated her—he 
would like to drown her. 

“Ah, iro,” said Ridph, “I keep my \dctinrs for a slower torture. And 
you would be such im iirteresting oire!” 

“Well, you do torture me, I may say drat. But I shock idl your 
prejudices; drat’s one comfort.” 

“My prejudices? I haven’t a prejudice to bless myself with. 
There’s iirtellectuid poverty for you.” 

“The more shimre to you; I have sorrre delicious prejudices. Of 
course I spoil your llirtatioir, or whatever it is you call it, widr your 
cousin; but I don’t care for drat, for I render your cousiir dre serrdce 
of drawing you out. She will see how drin you are.” 

“Ah, do draw me out!” Ridph exclaimed. “So few people will take 
the trouble.” 

Miss Stackpole, iir dris uirdertakiirg, appeiu ed to shriirk from iro 
trouble; resorting hugely, whenever tire opportmrity offered, to tire 
iratural expedient of iirterrogatioir. On tire followdirg day tire weatirer 
was bad, imd in tire afternooir tire young marr, by way of providing iir- 
door imruserrreut, offered to show her tire pictures. Henrietta strolled 
tirrough tire long gallery iir his society, while he pointed out its princi¬ 
pal oruanreuts and meutioued tire painters and subjects. Miss Stack- 
pole looked at tire pictures in perfect silence, committiug herself to 
no opinion, imd Ralph was gratified by tire fact tirat she delivered her¬ 
self of none of tire little ready-made ejaculations of delight of which 
the visitors to Giu deucouit were so frecjueutiy lavish. This young lady, 
indeed, to do her justice, was but little addicted to tire use of conveu- 
tioual phrases; tirere was sometiring eiu uest imd inventive in her tone, 
which at times, in its brilliant deliberation, suggested a person of high 
culture speaking a foreign language. Ralph Touchett subsecjueutiy 
learned tirat she had at one time officiated as art-critic to a Transat- 
kmtic journal; but she appeared, in spite of tiris fact, to ciu iy? in her 
pocket none of tire small clrimge of admiration. Suddenly, just after 
he had called her attention to a chiunriug Constable, she turned imd 
looked at him as if he himself had been a picture. 

“Do you always spend your time like tiris?” she demanded. 

“I seldom spend it so agreeably,” said Ralph. 

“Well, you krrow what I mean—witirout any regular occupation.” 

“Ah,” said Ralph, “I imr tire idlest nrim living.” 
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Miss Stackpole turned her gaze to tire Constable again, and Rjilph 
bespoke her attendon for a small Watteau hanging neai' it, which rep¬ 
resented a gendernan in a pink doublet and hose and a ruff, leaning 
agjunst die pedesEil of die statue of a nymph in a gju den, jmd playing 
die guifcu' to two ladies seated on die grass. 

“That’s my ideal of a regular occupadon,” he sjud. 

Miss Stackpole turned to him agjun, juid diougli her eyes had 
rested upon die picture, he saw diat she had not apprehended die 
subject. She was diinking of soniediing much more serious. 

“I don’t see how you can reconcile it to your conscience,” she 
said. 

“My deal' lady, I have no conscience!” 

“Well, I advise you to cultivate one. You will need it die next driie 
you go to America.” 

“I shall probably never go agjun.” 

“Are you ashamed to show yoursell?” 

Ralph meditated, widi a gende smile. 

“I suppose diat, if one has no conscience, one has no slnmie.” 

“Well, you have got plenty of assurjmce,” Henrietta declared. 
“Do you consider it right to give up your counti'y?” 

“All, one doesn’t give up one’s countiy any more dian one gives 
up one’s grjmdmodier. It’s antecedent to choice.” 

“I suppose diat means that you would give it up if you could? 
What do diey diink of you over here?” 

“They delight in me.” 

“That’s because you tiuckle to diem.” 

“All, set it down a litde to my natural charm!” ITilpli urged. 

“I don’t know jmithing about your natural charm. If you have got 
any clmni, it’s (juite unnatural. It’s wholly accjuired—or at least you 
have tried Imd to accjuire it, living over here. I don’t say you have 
succeeded. It’s a charm diat I don’t appreciate, jmy way. Mjike your¬ 
self useful in some way, and dien we will talk about it.” 

“Well now, tell me what I shall do,” sjud Ralph. 

“Go right home, to begin widi.” 

“Yes, I see. And dien?” 

“Take right hold of soniediing.” 

“Well, now, what sort of diing?” 

“Anydiing you please, so long as you Like hold. Some new idea, 
some big work.” 

“Is it very difficult to take hold?” Ridpli inijuired. 

“Not if you put your heart into it.” 

“All, my heiu't,” said Ridpli. “If it depends upon my heart—” 

“Haven’t you got any?” 

“I had one a few days ago, but I have lost it since.” 

“You are not serious,” Miss Stackpole remiuked; “diat’s what’s 
the matter widi you.” But for all diis, in a day or two she agidn permit¬ 
ted him to fix her attention, imd on tiiis occasion assigned a different 
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cause to her mysterious pei'versity. “I know what’s tire matter witli 
you, Mr. Touchett,” she sjiid. “You drink you are too good to get 
nuuried.” 

“I drought so dll I krrew you, Miss Stackpole,” Rrdph rmswered; 
“and dreir I suddeirly changed rrry nriird.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” Heirrietta exclaimed inrpatieirdy. 

“Their it seemed to me,” said Ralph, “drat I was not good 
enough.” 

“It would improve you. Besides, it’s your duty.” 

“Ah,” cried dre young nrim, “one has so nrimy duties! Is tirat a 
duty too?” 

“01 course it is—did you never krrow tirat before? It’s every one’s 
duty to get rrriuried.” 

Ralph meditated a nronreirt; he was disappoiirted. There was 
somedriug in Miss Stackpole he had begun to like; it seemed to him 
that if she was irot a char nriug wonriur she was at least a very good 
fellow. She was wimting in distiuctiou, but, as Isabel had said, she was 
brave, and tirere is always somedriug fine about tirat. He had not sup¬ 
posed her to be capable of vulgar arts; but tirese last words struck him 
as a false note. When a mar riageable young wonrair urges matiimoiry 
upon an uueucumbered young nrim, tire most obvious expkmatiou of 
her conduct is not tire altr uistic impulse. 

“Ah, well now, tirere is a good deal to be said about tirat,” Ralph 
rejoiired. 

“There may be, but tirat is tire principal tiring. I must say I drink 
it looks very exclusive, going round all alone, as if you drought iro 
woman was good eirough for you. Do you drink you ar e better tirau 
imy one else iir tire world? Iir Arrrerica it’s usual for people to marry.” 

“If it’s my duty,” Ralph asked, “is it not, by analogy, yours as well!” 

Miss Stackpole’s brilliimt eyes expanded still furtirer. 

“Have you tire fond hope of fmdiirg a flaw in my reasoiriug? Of 
course I have got as good a right to marry as imy one else.” 

“Well tireu,” said Ralph, “I won’t say it vexes me to see you single. 
It delights me ratirer.” 

“You are not serious yet. You never will be.” 

“Shall you not believe me to be so on tire day tirat I tell you I 
desire to give up tire practice of going round alone?” 

Miss Stackpole looked at him for a nronreirt in a nramrer which 
seemed to imuouuce a reply tirat might technically be called encour¬ 
aging. But to his great surprise tiris expression suddenly resolved itself 
into an appearance of akunr, and oven of reseutnreut. 

“No, not even tireu,” she answered, diytiy. After which she walked 
away. 

“I have not fallen in love witir your friend,” Ralph said tirat even¬ 
ing to Isabel, “tirough we talked some time tiris morning about it.” 

“And you said sonretiring she didn’t like,” tire girl replied 

Ralph star ed. “Has she complained of me?” 
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“She told me she tliinks there is something veiy low in tire tone 
ol Enropeans towards women.” 

“Does she crrll irre a Enropean?” 

“Oire of dre worst. She told me yon had said to her sometlriirg 
drat rm Anrerican irever wonld have said. Bnt she didn’t repeat it.” 

Ralph tr eated himself to a bnrst of resonirding langhter. 

“She is air extraordiirary combiiratioir. Did she drink I was making 
love to her?” 

“No; I believe eveir Arrrericans do drat. Bnt she appareirdy 
thonght yon mistook dre inteirtioir of sonredring she had said, imd pnt 
im nnkind coirstrnction on it.” 

“I dronght she was proposing miuriage to me, and I accepted her. 
Was drat nnkind?” 

Isabel smiled. “It was nnkind to me. I doir’t wimt yon to marry.” 

“My deiu' consiir, what is oire to do imrong yon all?” Ridph de- 
nrimded. “Miss Stackpole tells me it’s my bonndeir dnty, and drat it’s 
hers to see I do rrrine!” 

“She has a great seirse of dnty,” said Isabel gravely. “She has, iir- 
deed, imd it’s dre motive of everytiring she says. That’s what I like her 
for. She drinks it’s very frivolons for yon to be single; tirat’s what she 
nreimt to express to yon. If yon dronght she was trying to—to attract 
yon, yon were very wrong.” 

“It is trne it was im odd way; bnt I did drink she was trying to attract 
me. Excnse my snperliciality.” 

“Yon are very conceited. She had no interested views, imd irever 
snpposed yon wonld drink she had.” 

“One mnst be very modest, tiren, to talk witir snch women,” Ridph 
said, hnnrbly. “Bnt it’s a very? stiimge type. She is too personal—con¬ 
sidering drat she expects otirer people not to be. She walks in witiront 
krrocking at dre door.” 

“Yes,” Isabel admitted, “she doesn’t snfficientiy recognise tire ex¬ 
istence of krrockers; and indeed I imr not snre drat she doesn’t drink 
drem a radrer pretentions ornament She drinks one’s door slronld 
stand ajar. Bnt I persist in liking her.” 

“I persist in drinking her too fimriliar ,” Ralph rejoined, natnrally 
somewhat nnconrfortable nnder tire sense of having been donbly de¬ 
ceived in Miss Stackpole. 

“Well,” said Isabel, smiling, “I imr afraid it is becanse she is ratirer 
virlgar that I like her.” 

“She wonld be llattered by yonr reason!” 

“If I slronld tell her, I wonld not express it in drat way. I slronld 
say it is becanse drere is sonredring of tire ‘people ’ in her.” 

“What do yon krrow abont tire people? and what does she, for 
drat matter?” 

“She krrows a great deid, imd I know enongh to feel drat she is a 
kind of emanation of the great democracy—of tire continent, tire conn- 
tiy, dre nation. I don’t say tirat she snms it idl np, that wonld be too 
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much to ask of her. But she suggests it; she reminds me of it.” 

“You like her tfieu for patiioric reasons. I am afrjiid it is on diose 
very grounds drat I object to her.” 

“All,” said Isabel, with a kind of joyous sigh, “I like so many 
brings! If a bring str ikes me iir a certruir way, I like it. I doir’t want to 
boast, but I suppose I am radrer versadfe. I like people to be totally 
differeirt from Heirrietta—iir dre style of Lord Wru burtoir’s sisters, for 
iirstrmce. So long as I look at dre Misses Mofyneux, drey seem to me 
to rmswer a kiird of iderd. Their Henrietta presents herself, and I airr 
immensely struck widr her; not so much for herself as what stimds 
behind her.” 

“Air, you mean dre back view of her,” Ralph suggested. 

“What she says is true,” his cousin answered; “you will never be 
serious. I like dre great country stretching away beyond dre rivers and 
across dre prairies, blooming imd smiling imd spreading, tiff it stops at 
the blue Pacific! A sti'ong, sweet, fresh odour seems to rise from it, 
and Henrietta—excuse my simile—has something of drat odour in her 
giunrents.” 

Isabel blushed a litde as she concluded dris speech, imd dre blush, 
togedrer widr dre momentary ar dour she had drrown into it, was so 
becoming to her drat Ridph stood smiling at her for a moment after 
she had ceased speaking. 

“I imr not sure dre Pacific is blue,” he said; “but you are a woman 
of imagination. Henrietta, however, is fragrant—Henrietta is decidedly 
fragrant!” 


XL 

HE took a resolve after dris not to misinterpret her words, even 
when Miss Stackpole appeiued to strike tire persomd note most 
strongly. He bethought himself drat persons in her view, were simple 
imd homogeneous organisms, and drat he, for his own part, was too 
perverted a representative of human nature to have a right to deaf witir 
her in str ict reciprocity. He ciu ried out his resolve witir a great deid of 
tact, aird tire youirg lady found iir her relations witir him no obstacle 
to tire exercise of drat somewhat aggressive frankiress which was tire 
social expressioir of her nature. Her situation at Giu deircourt, tirere- 
fore, appreciated as we have seeir her to be by Isabel, imd fuff of ap¬ 
preciation herself of tirat fine freedom of composition which, to her 
sense, rendered Isabel’s character a sister-spirit, and of tire easy ven¬ 
erableness of Mr. Touchett, whose generid tone, as she said, met witir 
her fuff approval—her situation at Gardencourt would have been per¬ 
fectly comfortable, had she not conceived an irresistible mistr ust of 
the little lady to whom she had at first supposed herself obliged to pay 
a certain deference as misti ess of tire house. She presently discovered, 
however, tirat tiris obligation was of tire lightest, and tirat Mrs. 
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Touchett cju ed veiy little how Miss Stackpole behaved. Mrs. Touch- 
ett had spoken of her to Isabel as a “newspaper-woniiin,” Jind ex¬ 
pressed some surprise at her niece’s having selected such a friend; but 
she had immediately added drat she knew Isabel’s friends were her 
own Jiffair, jmd drat she never undertook to like them all, or to resti ict 
the girl to diose she liked. 

“If you could see none but die people I like, my deiu', you would 
have a very snndl society,” Mrs. Touchett frankly admitted; “and I 
don’t drink I like any man or wonnm well enough to recommend 
them to you. When it comes to recommending, it is a serious affair. 
I don’t like Miss Stackpole—I don’t like her tone. She talks too loud, 
imd she looks at me too hard. I am sure she has lived all her life in a 
boarding-house, imd I detest die style of niimners diat such a way of 
living produces. If you ask me if I prefer my own nnmners, which you 
doubdess drink very bad, I will tell you drat I prefer diem immensely. 
Miss Stackpole knows drat I detest boarding-house civilisation, and 
she detests me for detesting it, because she drinks it is tire highest in 
the world. She would like Gju dencourt a great dejd better if it were a 
boarding-house. For me, I find it almost too much of one! We sliidl 
never get on togetlier, dierefore, and tiiere is no use frying.” 

Mrs. Touchett was right in guessing drat Henrietta disapproved of 
her, but she had not (juite put her finger on tire reason. A day or two 
alter Miss Stackpole’s lu rivid she had made some invidious rellections 
on American hotels, which excited a vein of counter-argument on tire 
pint of tire correspondent of tire Interviewer, who in tire exercise of 
her profession had accjuired a hu ge ftmiiliarity witii tire technicid hos- 
pitidity of her country. Henrietta expressed die opinion tiiat Anieri- 
cim hotels were die best in die world, and Mrs. Touchett recorded a 
conviction diat tliey were die worst. Ridpli, widi his experimental ge- 
niidity, suggested, by way of heiding die breach, tiiat die frutii lay be¬ 
tween die two extremes, and tiiat die establishments in cjuestion ought 
to be described as fair middling. This confribution to die discussion, 
however. Miss Stackpole rejected witii scorn. Middling, indeed! If 
they were not die best in the world, they were die worst, but tiiere was 
nodiing middling about an American hotel. 

“We judge from different points of view, evidently,” said Mrs. 
Touchett. “I like to be freated as an individual; you like to be freated 
as a ‘piu'ty?’” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Henrietta replied. “I like to be 
freated as an American lady.” 

“Poor Americjm ladies!” cried Mrs. Touchett, with a laugh. “They 
m e die slaves of slaves.” 

“They ai e die compimions of freemen,” Henrietta rejoined. 

“They are die compimions of tiieir servants—die Irish chimiber- 
nimd imd die negro waiter. They share tiieir work.” 

“Do you call die domestics in mi Americmi household ‘slaves’?” 
Miss Stackpole inijuired. “If dial’s die way you desire to freat tiieni. 
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no wonder yon don’t like America.” 

“If yon have not good semmts, yon jue miserable,” Mrs. Tonchett 
said, serenely. “They are very bad in America, bnt I have five perfect 
ones in Florence.” 

“I don’t see what yon want widr five,” Henrietta conlcl not help 
obser\dng. “I don’t drink I shonld like to see five persons snrronnding 
me in drat menird position.” 

“I like diem in tiiat position better tinm in some otiiers,” cried 
Mrs. Tonchett, witii a langh. 

“Shonld yon like me better if I were yonr bntier, dear?” her hns- 
band asked. 

“I don’t drink I shonld; yon wonld make a very poor bntier.” 

“The companions of freemen—I like tirat. Miss Stackpole,” said 
Ralph. “It’s a beantifnl description.” 

“When I said freemen, I didn’t mean yon, sir!” 

And tiris was tire only rewin d tirat Ralph got for his compliment. 
Miss Stackpole was baffled; she evidently tironght tirere was some- 
tiring Reasonable in Mrs. Tonchett’s appreciation of a class which she 
privately snspected of being a mysterions snrvival of fendalism. It was 
perhaps becanse her mind was oppressed witir tiris image tirat she 
snffered some days to elapse before she said to Isabel in tire morning, 
while they were alone togetirer, 

“My deiu' friend, I wonder whetirer yon me growing faitirless!” 

“Faitirless? Faitirless to yon, Henrietta?” 

“No, tirat wonld be a great pain; bnt it is not tirat.” 

“Faitirless to my connRy, tiren!” 

“Ah, tirat I hope will never be. When I wrote to yon from Liver¬ 
pool, I said I had sorrretiring pm ticnlar to tell yon. Yon have irever 
asked me what it is. Is it becanse yon have snspected?” 

“Snspected what? As a rnle, I doir’t tiriirk I snspect,” said Isabel. 
“I remember irow tirat phrase in yonr letter, bnt I coirfess I had for- 
gotteir it. What have yon to tell me?” 

Henrietta looked disappoiirted, imd her steady gaze betrayed it 
“Yon doir’t ask tirat right—as if yon tironght it inrportmrt. Yon me 
chmrged—yon are tirinking of otirer tirings.” 

“Tell rrre what yon nreim, and I will tirink of tirat.” 

“Will yon really tirink of it? That is what I wish to be snre of.” 

“I have not mnch conRol of my tironghts, bnt I will do my best,” 
said Isabel. 

Henrietta gazed at her, in silence, for a period of tirrre which Pied 
Isabel’s patience, so tirat onr heroine said at last— 

“Do yon memr tirat yon m e going to be married?” 

“Not till I have seeir Enrope!” said Miss Stackpole. “What me yon 
langhing at?” she went on. “What I rrremr is, tirat Mr. Goodwood 
cimre ont in tire steimrer witir me.” 

“Ah!” Isabel exclaimed, cjnickly. 

“Yon say tirat right. I had a good deal of talk with him; he has 
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come after you.” 

“Did he tell you so?” 

“No, he told me uodiing; diat’s how I knew it,” said Henrietta, 
cleverly. “He said veiy litde about you, but I spoke of you a good 
deal.” 

Isabel was silent a moment. At die meudou of Mr. Goodwood’s 
mmie she had coloured a litde, jmd now her blush was slowly fading. 

“I imi veiy' soriy? you did drat,” she obseiwed at last. 

“It was a pleasure to me, imd I liked die way he listened. I could 
have tidked a long dnie to such a listener; he was so (juiet, so intense; 
he drank it idl in.” 

“What did you say about me?” Isabel asked. 

“I said you were on die whole die finest creature I know.” 

“I am very sorry for diat. He drinks too well of me already; he 
ought not to be encouraged.” 

“He is dying for a litde encouragement. I see his face now, imd 
his ear nest, absorbed look, while I talked. I never saw im ugly man 
look so handsome!” 

“He is veiy' simple-minded,” said Isabel. “And he is not so ugly.” 

“There is nodiing so simple as a great passion.” 

“It is not a great passion; I am very sure it is not drat.” 

“You don’t say drat as if you were sure.” 

Isabel gave radier a cold smile. 

“I shall say it better to Mr. Goodwood himselfl” 

“He will soon give you a chance,” said Henrietta. 

Isabel offered no imswer to diis asserdon, which her compimion 
made widi an air of great confidence. 

“He will find you changed,” die latter pursued. “You have been 
idfected by your new surroundings.” 

“Very? likely. I am affected by eveiylliing.” 

“By everydiing but Mr. Goodwood!” Miss Stackpole exclaimed, 
widi a laugh. 

Isabel failed even to smile in reply; imd in a moment she said— 

“Did he ask you to speak to me?” 

“Not in so nimy words. But his eyes asked it—and his handshake, 
when he bade me good-bye.” 

“Tliimk you for doing so.” And Isabel turned away. 

“Yes, you are changed; you have got new ideas over here,” her 
friend condnued. 

“I hope so,” said Isabel; “one should get as many new ideas as 
possible.” 

“Yes; but diey shouldn’t interfere widi die old ones.” 

Isabel turned about again. “If you nieim diat I had any idea with, 
regard to Mr. Goodwood—” And dieii she paused; Henrietta’s bright 
eyes seemed to her to grow enormous. 

“My dear child, ^xiu certainly encouraged him,” said Miss Stack- 
pole. 
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Isabel appeared for tire moment to be on tire point of denying 
this clnu'ge, bnt instead of dris she presendy jmswered—“It is very trne; 
I did enconrage him.” And dren she intjnired whedier her cornprmion 
had leruned from Mr. Goodwood what he intended to do. This in- 
cjnity was a concession to cnriosity, for she did not enjoy discnssing 
die gendeman widi Henrietta Stackpole, and she dionght drat in her 
Peatment of die snbject diis faidifnl friend lacked delicacy. 

“I asked him, jmd he said he meant to do nodiing,” Miss Stack- 
pole imswered. “Bnt I don’t believe diat; he’s not a man to do nodiing. 
He is a nnm of action. Whatever happens to him, he will idways do 
soniediing, imd whatever he does will be right.” 

“I (jnite believe tiiat,” said Isabel. Henrietta might be wanting in 
delicacy; bnt it tonched tire girl, idl tire same, to lieai' tiiis rich assertion 
made. 

“Ah, yon do cine for him,” Henrietta mnrmnred. 

“Whatever he does will be right,” Isabel repeated. “When a nijui 
is of tiiat snpernatnrid nionld, what does it matter to him whetiier one 
cares for him?” 

“It may not matter to him, bnt it matters to one’s self.” 

“Ah, what it matters to me, tiiat is not what we are discnssing,” 
said Isabel, smiling a little. 

This time her compimion was grave. “Well, I don’t care; yon have 
changed,” she replied. “Yon me not die girl yon were a few short 
weeks ago, and Mr. Goodwood will see it. I expect him here any day.” 

“I hope he will hate me, tiien,” smd Isabel. 

“I believe tiiat yon hope it abont as nincli as I believe tiiat he is 
capable of it.” 

To tiiis observation onr heroine made no rejoinder; she was ab¬ 
sorbed in die feeling of alarm given her by Henrietta’s intimation tiiat 
Gaspin' Goodwood wonld present himself at Giu denconrt. Aku ni is 
perhaps a violent term to apply to die nneasiness witii which she re¬ 
garded tiiis contingency; bnt her nneasiness was keen, and tiiere were 
viu'ions good reasons for it. She pretended to herself tiiat she tiionght 
the event impossible, and, later, she commnnicated her disbelief to 
her friend; bnt for the next forty-eight honrs, nevertiieless, she stood 
prepared to hear tiie yonng man’s name annonnced. The feeling was 
oppressive; it made die air snlp'y, as if tiiere were to be a cliimge of 
weatiier; imd die weatiier, socially speaking, had been so agreeable 
dnring Isabel’s stay at Giudenconrt tiiat imy change wonld be for tiie 
worse. Her snspense, however, was dissipated on the second day. She 
had walked into tiie park, in company witii tiie sociable Bnnchie, and 
after spoiling abont for some time, in a niimner at once listless and 
restless, had seated herself on a garden-bench, witiiin sight of tiie 
honse, beneatii a spreading beech, where, in a white dress orna¬ 
mented with black ribbons, she formed, imiong tiie flickering shad¬ 
ows, a veiy' gracefnl jmd limnionions image. She entertained herself 
for some moments witii talking to tiie little terrier, as to whom tiie 
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proposjil of an ownership divided widr her consin had been applied 
as impju'rially as possible—as impju'rijilly as Bnnchie’s own somewhat 
fickle imd inconstimt s^anpathies wonld allow. Bnt she was norified 
for die first time, on tiiis occasion, of tire finite character of Bnnchie’s 
intellect; hitiierto she had been mainly strnck witii its extent. It seem¬ 
ed to her at last tiiat she wonld do well to take a book; formerly, when 
she felt heavy-hearted, she had been able, witii the help of some well- 
chosen volnnie, to ti imsfer tiie seat of conscionsness to tiie orgim of 
pnre reason. Of late, however, it was not to be denied, literatnre had 
seemed a fading light, and even after she had reminded herself tiiat 
her nude’s library was provided witii a complete set of tiiose antiiors 
which no gentleman’s collection shonld be witiiont, she sat motionless 
and empty-handed, with her eyes fixed npon the cool green tnrf of 
the lawn. Her meditations were presently interrnpted by tiie lu rival of 
a semmt, who handed her a letter. The letter bore tiie London post¬ 
mark, and was addressed in a liimd tiiat she knew—tiiat she seemed 
to know all tiie better, indeed, as tiie writer had been present to her 
mind when tiie letter was delivered. This docnment proved to be 
short, imd I may give it entire. 

“MY DEAR MISS ARCHER—I don’t know whether you will have heard of 
my coming to Engkmd, but even if you have not, it will sctncely be a surprise to you. 
You will remember diat when you gave me my dismissal at Albany three moiidis 
ago, I did not accept it. I protested against it. You in fact appeared to accept my 
protest, and to admit diat I had the right on my side. I had come to see you with 
die hope diat you would let me bring you over to my coimctioii; my reasons for 
eutertidiiiiig this hope had heeii of the best. But you disappointed it; I found you 
changed, and you were able to give me no reason for die change. You admitted diat 
you were unreasonable, and it was the only coiicessioii you would make; but it was 
a very cheap one, because you are not unreasonable. No, you are not, and you 
never will be. Tberefore it is that I believe you will let me see you agidii. You told 
me diat I am not disagreeable to you, and I believe it; for I don’t see wliy diat should 
be. I shall idways diiiik of you; I shall never diiiik of any one else. I came to England 
simply because you are here; I couldn’t stay at home after you had gone; I hated 
the country because you were not in it. If I like this country at present, it is only 
because you lae here. I have been to Eiigkuid before, but I have never enjoyed it 
much. May I not come and see you for half-;ui-hour? This at present is die deiaest 
wish of, yours faidifully, 

“CASPAR GOODWOOD.” 

Isabel read Mr. Goodwood’s letter witii such profound atteutiou 
that she had not perceived an approaching tiead on tire soft grass. 
Looking up, however, as she mechtmically folded tire paper, she saw 
Lord Warburton standing before her. 


XII. 


SHE put tire letter into her pocket, tmd offered her visitor a smile 
of welcome, exhibiting no ti ace of discomposure, and half surprised 
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at her self-possession. 

“They told me you were out here,” said Lord Wju'burton; “and 
as drere was no one in the drawing-room, jmd it is really you drat I 
wish to see, I cjmie out widi no more ado.” 

Isabel had got up; she felt a wish, for die moment, that he should 
not sit down beside her. “I was just going in-doors,” she said. 

“Please don’t do drat; it is much pleasimter here; I have ridden 
over from Lockleigh; it’s a lovely day.” His smile was peculiaily 
friendly imd pleasing, and his whole person seemed to emit drat radi- 
jmce of good-feeling and good fare which had formed die clnu ni of 
die girl’s first impression of him. It surrounded him like a zone of fine 
June weadier. 

“We will widk about a litde, dien,” said Isabel, who could not di¬ 
vest herself of die sense of im intention on die part of her visitor, imd 
who wished botii to elude die intention and to satisfy her curiosity 
regai'ding it. It had flashed upon her vision once before, and it had 
given her on tiiat occasion, as we know, a certain idarni. This aku rii 
was composed of severjd elements, not jdl of which were disagreeable; 
she had indeed spent some days in amdysing tiieni, and had suc¬ 
ceeded in sepaiating die pleasjuit part of tiiis idea of Lord’s Wai- 
burton’s making love to her from die painful. It may appear to some 
readers tiiat die young lady was botii precipitate and unduly fastidious; 
but die latter of tiiese facts, if die charge be true, may seiwe to exon¬ 
erate her from die discredit of die former. She was not eager to con¬ 
vince herself tiiat a territorijd magnate, as she had lieai d Lord War- 
burton called, was smitten witii her charms; because a declaration 
from such a source would point to more (juestions tiian it would im- 
swer. She had received a strong impression of Lord Warburton’s be¬ 
ing a personage, jmd she had occupied herself in examining die idea. 
At die risk of making the reader smile, it must be said tiiat tiiere had 
been moments when die intimation tiiat she was admired by a “per¬ 
sonage” struck her as an aggression which she would ratiier have been 
spai ed. She had never known a personage before; tiiere were no per¬ 
sonages in her native land. When she had tiiought of such matters as 
this, she had done so on die basis of character—of what one likes in a 
gentieniim’s mind imd in his tidk. She herself was a character—she 
could not help being aware of tiiat; imd hitiierto her visions of a com¬ 
pleted life had concerned tiiemselves hugely witii niorjil images— 
things as to which die (juestion would be whether tiiey pleased her 
soul. Lord Warburton loomed up before her, largely and brightly, as 
a collection of atPibutes and powers which were not to be measured 
by tiiis simple rule, but which denumded a different sort of apprecia¬ 
tion—an appreciation which die girl, witii her habit of judging (juickly 
and freely, felt tiiat she lacked die patience to bestow. Of course, tiiere 
would be a short cut to it, and as Lord Warburton was evidently a 
very fine fellow, it would probably also be a safe cut. Isabel was able 
to say all tiiis to herself, but she was unable to feel die force of it. What 
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she felt was that a territorial, a polirical, a social magnate had con¬ 
ceived dre design of drawing her into die system in which he lived and 
moved. A certain instinct, not imperions, bnt persnasive, told her to 
resist—it mnrmnred to her tiiat virtmdly she had a system and an orbit 
of her own. It told her otiier tilings besides—tilings which botii con- 
tiadicted and confirmed each otiier; tiiat a girl might do ninch worse 
tinm ti nst herself to snch a mini as Lord Wiu bnrton, and tiiat it wonld 
be very interesting to see sometiiing of his system from his own point 
of view; tiiat, on tiie otiier hand, however, tiiere was evidently a great 
deal of it which she shonld regard only as im incnmbrance, and tiiat 
even in the whole tiiere was sometiiing heavy imd rigid which wonld 
make it nnacceptable. Fnrtherniore, tiiere was a yonng nnm lately 
come from America who had no system at all; bnt who had a chiu ac- 
ter of which it was nseless for her to try to persnade herself tiiat tiie 
impression on her mind had been light. The letter tiiat she carried in 
her pocket snfficientiy reminded her of tiie conti aiyc Smile not, how¬ 
ever, I ventnre to repeat, at tiiis simple yonng lady from Albany, who 
debated whetiier she shonld accept an English peer before he had 
offered himself, and who was disposed to believe tiiat on tiie whole 
she conld do better. She was a person of great good fiiitii, imd if tiiere 
was a great deal of folly in her wisdom, tiiose who jndge her severely 
may have tiie satisfaction of finding tiiat, later, she becimie consist¬ 
ently wise only at tiie cost of im imionnt of folly which will constitnte 
almost a direct appeal to charity. 

Lord Warbnrton seemed (jnite ready to walk, to sit, or to do any- 
tiiing tiiat Isabel shonld propose, imd he gave her this assnrimce witii 
his nsnal air of being piu ticnlarly pleased to exercise a social \drtne. 
Bnt he was, nevertiieless, not in commimd of his emotions, and as he 
sti'olled beside her for a moment, in silence, looking at her witiiont 
letting her know it, tiiere was something embarrassed in his glance 
imd his misdirected langhter. Yes, assnredly—as we have tonched on 
tiie point, we may retnrn to it for a moment again—tiie English are tiie 
most roniimtic people in tiie world, and Lord Warbnrton was abont 
to give an eximiple of it. He was abont to take a step which wonld 
astonish all his friends and displease a great many of tiieni, and which, 
snpeiiicially, had notiiing to recommend it. The yonng lady who Rod 
die tnrf beside him had come from a cjneer conntry across tiie sea, 
which he knew a good deal abont; her antecedents, her associations, 
were very vagne to his mind, except in so far as tiiey were generic, imd 
in tiiis sense tiiey revealed tiiemselves witii a certain vividness. Miss 
Archer had neitiier a fortnne nor tiie sort of beanty tiiat jnstifies a man 
to tiie mnltitnde, and he calcnlated tiiat he had spent abont twenty-six 
honrs in her company. He had snnimed np all tiiis—tiie perversity of 
tiie impnlse, which had declined to avail itself of tiie most liberal op- 
portnnities to snbside, and tiie jndgnient of mankind, as exemplified 
pju'ticnlarly in tiie more cjnickly-jndging half of it; he had looked tiiese 
tilings well in the face, and tiien he had dismissed tiieni from his 
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thoughts. He cared no more for tliem tlian for tire rosebud iu his 
button-hole. It is the good fortune of a num who for die greater part 
of a lifetime has abstained witiiout effort from making himself disa¬ 
greeable to his friends, tiiat when tire need comes for such a course it 
is not discredited by irritating associations. 

“I hope you bad a pleasant ride,” said Isabel, who obseiwed her 
compimion’s hesitancy. 

“It would have been pleasant if for notiiing else tinm that it 
brought me here,” Lord Wiu burton answered. 

“Are you so fond of Gardencourt?” tire girl asked; more and 
more sure tiiat he meant to nnike some dennmd of her; wishing not 
to challenge him if he hesitated, and yet to keep all tiie (juietness of 
her reason if he proceeded. It suddenly ciuiie upon her tiiat her situ¬ 
ation was one which a few weeks ago she would have deemed deeply 
romantic; tiie park of im old English countr^'-house, witii tiie fore¬ 
ground embellished by a local nobleman in tiie act of making love to 
a young lady who, on careful inspection, should be found to present 
rennu'kable jmjilogies witii herself. But if she were now tiie heroine of 
tiie situation, she succeeded scarcely tiie less in looking at it from tiie 
outside. 

“I care notiiing for Gardencourt,” said Lord Wiuburton; “I caie 
only for you.” 

“You have known me too short a time to have a right to say tiiat, 
and I cannot believe you are serious.” 

These words of Isabel’s were not perfectly sincere, for she had no 
doubt whatever tiiat he was serious. They were simply a tiibute to tiie 
fact, of which she was perfectly aware, tiiat tiiose he himself had just 
uttered would have excited surprise on tiie pin t of the public at hu ge. 
And, moreover, if anytiiing beside the sense she had already accjuired 
tiiat Lord Warburton was not a frivolous person had been needed to 
comdnce her, tiie tone in which he replied to her would (juite have 
served tiie purpose. 

“One’s right in such a matter is not measured by the time. Miss 
Archer; it is measured by tiie feeling itself. If I were to wait tiiree 
months, it would make no difference; I shall not be more sure of what 
I mean tinm I mi to-day. Of course I have seen you veiy' little; but my 
impression dates from tiie very first hour we met. I lost no time; I fell 
in love witii you tiien. It was at first sight, as tiie novels say; I know 
now tiiat is not a fmcy-phrase, and I shall tiiink better of novels for 
evermore. Those two days I spent here settled it; I don’t know 
whetiier you suspected I was doing so, but I paid—mentally speaking, 
I mem—tiie greatest possible attention to you. Notiiing you said, notii¬ 
ing you did, was lost upon me. When you cmie to Gardencourt tiie 
otiier day—or ratiier, when you went away—I was perfectly sure. Nev- 
ertiieless, I made up my mind to tiiink it over, and to (juestion myself 
narrowly. I have done so; all tiiese days I have drought of notiiing else. 
I don’t make mistakes about such tilings; I mi a very judicious fellow. 
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I don’t go off easily, but when I jun touched, it’s for life. It’s for life. 
Miss Archer, it’s for life,” Lord Warburton repeated in the kindest, 
tenderest, pleasjmtest voice Isabel had ever heard, and looking at her 
widi eyes drat shone with die light of a passion drat had sifted itself 
clem of die baser paits of emotion—die heat, die violence, die unrea¬ 
son—imd which burned as steadily as a lamp in a windless place. 

By tacit consent, as he talked, they had widked more and more 
slowly, and at last tiiey stopped, mid he took her hand. 

“All, Lord Wm burton, how littie you know me!” Isabel said, very 
gentiy; gentiy, too, she drew her Inmd away. 

“Don’t taunt me witii tiiat; tiiat I don’t know you better makes me 
unhappy enough jdready; it’s idl my loss. But tiiat is what I want, and 
it seems to me I mn taking die best way. If you will be my wife, tiien I 
sliidl know you, jmd when I tell you all die good I tiiink of you, you 
will not be able to say it is from ignorjmce.” 

“If you know me littie, I know you even less,” said Isabel 

“You mean tiiat, unlike yourself, I may not improve on accjuaint- 
ance? All, of course, tiiat is very possible. But tiiink, to speak to you 
as I do, how determined I must be to tiy' mid give satisfaction! You 
do like me ratiier, don’t you?” 

“I like you very much. Lord Warburton,” die girl answered; mid 
at tills moment she liked him immensely. 

“I tiiank you for saying tiiat; it shows you don’t regard me as a 
sti anger. I rejilly believe I have filled all die otiier relations of life very 
creditably, imd I don’t see why I should not fill tiiis one—in which I 
offer myself to you—seeing tiiat I cme so much more about it. Ask die 
people who know me well; I have friends who will speak for me.” 

“I don’t need die recommendation of your friends,” said Isabel. 

“Ah now, tiiat is delightful of you. You believe in me yourself .” 

“Completely,” Isabel declared; mid it was die P utii. 

The light in her compmiion’s eyes turned into a smile, and he 
gave a long exhalation of joy. 

“If you me mistaken. Miss Archer, let me lose all I possess!” She 
wondered whetiier he meant tiiis for a reminder tiiat he was rich, and, 
on die instant, felt sure tiiat he did not He was sinking tiiat, as he 
would have said himself; and indeed he might safely leave it to die 
memory of jmy interlocutor, especially of one to whom he was offer¬ 
ing his hand. Isabel had prayed tiiat she might not be agitated, mid 
her mind was P anijuil enough, even while she listened mid asked her¬ 
self what it was best she should say, to indulge in tiiis incidental criti¬ 
cism. What she should say, had she asked herself? Her foremost wish 
was to say sometiiing as nearly as possible as kind as what he had said 
to her. His words had cmried perfect comdction witii tiieni; she felt 
tiiat he loved her. 

“I tiiimk you more tiian I can say for your offer,” she rejoined at 
last; “it does me great honour.” 

“Ah, don’t say tiiat!” Lord Wmburton broke out. “I was afraid 
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you would say sometliiug like tliat. I don’t see what you have to do 
widi diat sort of diiug. I don’t see why you should dumk me—it is I 
who ought to drank you, for listening to me; a num whom you know 
so litde, coming down on you widr such a drumper! Of course it’s a 
great cjuestiou; I must tell you drat I would radrer ask it drrm have it 
to rmswer myself. But dre way you have listeired—or at least your hav- 
iirg listeired at idl—gives me some hope.” 

“Don’t hope too much,” Isabel said. 

“Oh, Miss Archer!” her compiuriou murmured, smiling again in 
his seriousness, as if such a warning might perhaps be taken but as dre 
play of high spirits—dre cocjueti y of elation. 

“Should you be greatiy surprised if I were to beg you not to hope 
at all?” Isabel asked. 

“Surprised? I don’t krrow what you nreim by surprise. It wouldn’t 
be drat; it would be a feeling very much worse.” 

Isabel walked on again; she was silent for some minutes. 

“I anr very sure tirat, highly as I idready drink of you, my opinion 
of you, if I should know you well, would only rise. But I anr by no 
nreims sure drat you would not be disappointed. And I say tirat not in 
the least out of couventiomd modesty; it is perfectly sincere.” 

“I anr willing to risk it. Miss Ar cher,” her companion imswered. 

“It’s a great (juestiou, as you say; it’s a very difficult cjuestiou.” 

“I don’t expect you, of course, to answer it outi ight. Think it over 
as long as may be necessary. If I can gain by waiting, I will gladly wait 
a long time. Only remember tirat in tire end my dearest happiness 
depends upon your answer.” 

“I should, be very sorry to keep you in suspense,” said Isabel. 

“Oh, don’t mind. I would much ratirer have a good imswer six 
moutirs hence tirim a bad one to-day.” 

“But it is very probable tirat even six moutirs hence I should not 
be able to give you one tirat you would drink good.” 

“Why not, since you really like me?” 

“Air, you must never doubt of tirat,” said Isabel. 

“Well, then, I don’t see what more you ask!” 

“It is not what I ask; it is what I cair give. I don’t think I should 
suit you; I really don’t drink I should.” 

“You needn’t botirer about tirat; tirat’s my affair. You needn’t be 
a better royalist tircur tire kiirg.” 

“It is irot oirly tirat,” said Isabel; “but I anr irot sure I wish to mar ry 
airy oire.” 

“Very likely you doir’t. I have no doubt a great numy wonreir begin 
that way,” said his lordship, who, be it averred, did irot in tire least 
believe in tire axiom he tirus beguiled his airxiety by uttering. “But 
they are frecjueutiy persuaded.” 

“Air, tirat is because tirey want to be!” 

And Isabel lightly laughed. 

Her suitor’s couutemmce fell, imd he looked at her for a while in 
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silence. 

“I’m jifrjiid it’s my being an Englishman that nnikes yon hesitate,” 
he sjiid, presendy. “I know yonr nncle diinks yon onght to marry in 
yonr own conntry.” 

Isabel listened to diis assertion witii some interest; it had never 
occnrred to her tiiat Mr. Tonchett was likely to discnss her matiimo- 
nijil prospects with Lord Wju bnrton. 

“Has he told yon tiiat?” she asked. 

“I remember his making tire remark; he spoke perhaps of Amer- 
icims generally.” 

“He appears himself to have fonnd it very pleasant to live in Eng- 
kmd,” said Isabel, in a manner tiiat might have seemed a little per¬ 
verse, bnt which expressed botii her constant perception of her nu¬ 
de’s pictorial circnmstimces imd her general disposition to elnde imy 
obligation to take a restiicted view. 

It gave her companion hope, imd he immediately exclaimed, 
warmly— 

“Ah, my dear Miss Archer, old England is a very good sort of 
conntry, yon know! And it will be still better when we have fnrbished 
it np a little.” 

“Oh, don’t fnrbish it. Lord Warbnrton; leave it alone; I like it tiiis 
way.” 

“Well, tiien, if yon like it, I imi more and more nnable to see yonr 
objection to what I propose.” 

“I imi afraid I cim’t niiike yon nnderstimd.” 

“Yon onght at least to tiy^; I have got a fair intelligence. Aie yon 
afraid—afraid of tiie climate? We can easily live elsewhere, yon know. 
Yon cim pick ont yonr climate, tire whole world over.” 

These words were nttered witii a tender eagerness which went to 
Isabel’s heiut, and she wonld have given her little finger at tiiat mo¬ 
ment, to feel, strongly imd simply, tiie impnlse to answer, “Lord Wiu- 
hnrton, it is impossible for a woniim to do better in tiiis world tiian to 
commit herself to yonr loyalty.” Bnt tiiongh she conld conceive tiie 
impnlse, she conld not let it operate; her imagination was charmed, 
bnt it was not led captive. What she finally betiionght herself of saying 
was sometiiing veiy different—sometiiing which altogetiier deferred 
the need of imswering. “Don’t tiiiiik me nnkind if I ask yon to say no 
more abont tiiis to-day.” 

“Certainly, certainly!” cried Dird Waibnrton. “I wonldn’t bore 
yon for tiie world.” 

“Yon have given me a great deal to tiiiiik abont, and I promise 
yon I will do it jnstice.” 

“That’s all I ask of yon, of conrse—and tiiat yon will remember 
tiiat my happiness is in yonr liimds.” 

Isabel listened witii extieme respect to tiiis admonition, bnt she 
said after a niinnte—“I ninst tell yon tiiat what I shall tiiiiik abont is 
some way of letting yon know tiiat what yon ask is impossible, witiiont 
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mjiking you miserable.” 

“There is no way to do tliat, Miss Archer. I won’t say tliat, if you 
refuse me, you will kill me; I sluill not die of it. But I sluill do worse; 
I sludl live to no purpose.” 

“You will live to many' a better wonum dum I.” 

“Don’t say drat, please,” said Lord Wjuburtou, very gravely. 
“That is fiiir to ueidrer of us.” 

“To mairy a worse one, dieu.” 

“If there jue better women dian you, dreu I prefer die bad ones; 
that’s idl I can say,” he went on, widi die same gravity. “There is no 
accounting for tastes.” 

His graiity made her feel eijuidly grave, and she showed it by again 
recjuesting him to drop die subject for die present. “I will speak to 
you myself, very soon,” she said. “Perhaps I shall wiite to you.” 

“At your couveuieuce, yes,” he answered. “Whatever time you 
take, it must seem to me long, and I suppose I must make die best of 
that.” 

“I shall not keep you in suspense; I only wimt to collect my mind 
a litde.” 

He gave a mekmcholy sigh imd stood looking at her a moment, 
widi his liimds behind him, giving short neiwous shakes to his hunting- 
whip. “Do you know I jmi very much afrnd of it—of tliat mind of 
yours?” 

Our heroine’s biographer cm scarcely tell why, but die (juestiou 
made her stiut md brought a conscious blush to her cheek. She re¬ 
turned his look a moment, and tiieii, witii a note in her voice tiiat 
might almost have appealed to his compassion—“So am I, my lord!” 
she exclaimed. 

His compassion was not stirred, however; idl tliat he possessed of 
the faculty of pity was needed at home. “All! be merciful, be merci¬ 
ful,” he murmured. 

“I tiiink you had better go,” said Isabel. “I will write to you.” 

“Very good; but whatever you write, I will come md see you.” 
And tiieii he stood reflecting, witii his eyes fixed on die obseiwmt 
couuteumce of Buuchie, who had die air of having understood all 
that had been said, md of pretending to carry off die indiscretion by 
a simulated fit of curiosity as to die roots of m mcieiit beech. “There 
is one tiling more,” said Lord Warburtou. “You know, if you don’t 
like Dickleigh-if you tiiiiik it’s damp, or auytiiiug of tiiat sort—you 
need never go witiiiu fifty miles of it. It is not damp, by die way; I have 
had die house tiioroughly examined; it is perfectly sanitaiy. But if you 
shouldn’t fmcy it, you needn’t dremi of living in it. There is no diffi¬ 
culty whatever about tiiat; tiiere are plenty of houses. I drought I 
would just rneutiou it; some people don’t like a moat, you know. 
Good-bye.” 

“I delight in a moat,” said Isabel. “Good-bye.” 
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He held out his lumd, and she gave him hers a moment—a mo¬ 
ment long enough for him to bend his head jmd kiss it. Then, shaking 
his hunting-whip widr litde cjuick sti'okes, he walked rapidly away. He 
was evidendy very nervous. 

Isabel herself was neiwous, but she was not affected as she would 
have imagined. What she felt was not a great responsibility, a great 
difficulty of choice; for it appeju ed to her drat diere was no choice in 
the (juestion. She could not many? Lord Wai burton; die idea failed 
to correspond to any vision of happiness drat she had hidierto enter¬ 
tained, or was now capable of entertaining. She must wi ite diis to him, 
she must convince him, and diis duty was comparadvely simple. But 
what disturbed her, in die sense diat it struck her widi wonderment, 
was diis very fact diat it cost her so litde to refuse a great opportunity. 
Widi whatever (jujdificadons one would. Lord Wjuburton had of¬ 
fered her a great opportunity; die situadon might have discomforts, 
might contain elements diat would displease her, but she did her sex 
no injustice in believing diat nineteen women out of twenty would 
accommodate diemselves to it widi exti eme zeal. Why dien upon her 
idso should it not impose itself? Who was she, what was she, that she 
should hold herself superior? What view of life, what design upon 
fate, what concepdon of happiness, had she diat pretended to be 
lai'ger dian diis large occasion? If she would not do diis, dien she must 
do great diings, she must do something greater. Poor Isabel found 
occasion to remind herself from dnie to time tiiat she must not be too 
proud, jmd notiiing could be more sincere tinm her prayer to be de¬ 
livered from such a danger; for die isoladon imd loneliness of pride 
had for her mind die horror of a desert place. If it were pride that 
interfered widi her accepdng Lord Wiu burton, it was singularly mis¬ 
placed; and she was so conscious of liking him diat she ventured to 
assure herself it was not. She liked him too much to marry him, diat 
was die point; soniediing told her diat she should not be sadsfied, and 
to indict upon a man who offered so much a wife widi a tendency to 
cridcise would be a peculijuly discreditable act. She had promised 
him that she would consider his propositi, imd when, after he had left 
her, she wandered back to die bench where he had found her, imd 
lost herself in meditadon, it might have seemed that she was keeping 
her word. But diis was not die case; she was wondering whedier she 
were not a cold, hind girl; and when at last she got up and radier 
cjuickly went back to die house, it was because, as she had said to 
Lord Warburton, she was really frightened at herself. 


XIII. 

IT was diis feeling, and not die wish to ask advice—she had no 
desire whatever for diat—diat led her to speak to her uncle of what 
Lord Wiu'burton had said to her. She wished to speak to some one; 
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she should feel more naturjil, more hunum, jmd her uncle, for diis 
purpose, presented himself in a more atti acrive light dian eidier her 
aunt or her friend Henrietta. Her cousin, of course, was a possible 
confidant; but it would have been disagreeable to her to confide this 
piu'ricular matter to Ralph. So, die next day, after breakfast, she sought 
her occasion. Her uncle never left his apiu tment till die idternoon; 
but—received his cronies, as he said, in his dressing-room. Isabel had 
(juite taken her place in die class so designated, which, for die rest, 
included die old niim’s son, his physician, his personal servant, and 
even Miss Stackpole. Mrs. Touchett did not figure in die list, imd diis 
was im obstacle die less to Isabel’s finding her uncle alone. He sat in 
a complicated mechimicid chair, at die open window of his room, 
looking westward over die park and die river, widi his newspapers imd 
letters piled up beside him, his toilet freshly imd minutely made, imd 
his snioodi, speculadve face composed to benevolent expectadon. 

Isabel approached her point very direcdy. “I diink I ought to let 
you know diat Lord Winburton has asked me to marry him. I sup¬ 
pose I ought to tell my aunt; but it seems best to tell you first.” 

The old mini expressed no surprise, but dianked ner for die con¬ 
fidence she showed him. “Do you mind telling me whedier you ac¬ 
cepted him?” he added. 

“I have not imswered him definitely yet; I have taken a litde dnie 
to diink of it, because diat seems more respectful. But I sliidl not ac¬ 
cept him.” 

Mr. Touchett made no comment upon diis; he had die air of 
diinking that whatever interest he might take in die matter from die 
point of \dew of sociability, he had no acdve voice in it. “Well, I told 
you you would be a success over here. Americans are highly appreci¬ 
ated.” 

“Veiy? highly indeed,” said Isabel. “But at die cost of seeming un¬ 
grateful, I don’t diink I cim niaiiy' Lord Wai burton.” 

“Well,” her uncle went on. “of course an old man cim’t judge for 
a young lady. I imi glad you didn’t ask me before you made up your 
mind. I suppose I ought to tell you,”—added slowly, but as if it were 
not of much conseijuence, “diat I have known all about it diese diree 
days.” 

“About Lord Warburton’s state of mind?” 

“About his intendons, as diey say here. He wrote me a veiy? pleas¬ 
ant letter, telling me idl about diem. Should you like to see it?” die 
old man asked, obligingly. 

“Tlnmk you; I don’t diink I cine about diat. But I imi glad he 
wi'ote to you; it was right diat he should, and he would be cerEiin to 
do what was right.” 

“Ah, well, I guess you do like him!” Mr. Touchett deckued. “You 
needn’t pretend you don’t.” 

“I like him extremely; I mi very free to admit diat. But I don’t 
wish to marry any one just now.” 
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“You tliink some one may come Jilong whom you may like better. 
Well, tliat’s very likely,” sjiid Mr. Touchett, who appeared to wish to 
show his kindness to dre girl by easing off her decision, as it were, and 
finding cheerful reasons for it. 

“I don’t care if I don’t meet imy one else; I like Lord Wiu burton 
(juite well enough,” said Isabel, witli tliat appearimce of a sudden 
chimge of point of view witli which she somerimes starded and even 
displeased her interlocutors. 

Her uncle, however, seemed proof against eidrer of diese sensa¬ 
tions. 

“He’s a very fine man,” he resumed, in a tone which might have 
passed for tiiat of encouragement. “His letter was one of tire 
pleasantest letters I have received for some weeks. I suppose one of 
the reasons I liked it was tiiat it was all about you; tiiat is, all except 
the pin t which was about himself. I suppose he told you all tiiat.” 

“He would have told me eveiylliing I wished to ask him,” Isabel 
said. 

“But you didn’t feel curious!” 

“My curiosity would have been idle—once I had determined to 
decline his offer.” 

“You didn’t find it sufficiently attiactive?” Mr. Touchett incjuired. 

The girl was silent a moment. 

“I suppose it was tiiat,” she presently admitted. “But I don’t know 
why.” 

“Fortunately, ladies are not obliged to give reasons,” said her un¬ 
cle. “There’s a great deal tiiat’s attiactive about such an idea; but I 
don’t see why tiie English should want to entice us away from our 
native land. I know tiiat we tiy' to attiact tiieni over tiiere; but tiiat’s 
because our population is insufficient. Here, you know, tiiey me ra¬ 
ther crowded. However, I suppose tiiere is room for charming young 
ladies everywhere.” 

“There seems to have been room here for you,” said Isabel, 
whose eyes had been wandering over tiie huge pleasure-spaces of tiie 
park. 

Mr. Touchett gave a shrewd, conscious smile. 

“There is room everwhere, my deal', if you will pay for it. I some¬ 
times tiiiiik I have paid too much for tiiis. Perhaps you also might 
have to pay too much.” 

“Perhaps I might,” tiie girl replied. 

This suggestion gave her sometiiing more definite to rest upon 
than she had found in her own tiioughts, and tiie fact of her uncle’s 
genial shrewdness being associated witli her dilemma seemed to 
prove to her tiiat she was concerned witli tiie natural and reasonable 
emotions of life, imd not altogetiier a victim to intellectual eagerness 
and vague ambitions—imibitions reaching beyond Lord Wmburton’s 
handsome offer to sometiiing indefinable mid possibly not commend- 
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able. In so far as tire indefinable had rm inflnence npon Isabel’s be- 
havionr at diis jnnctnre, it was not dre conception, however nnformn- 
lated, of a nnion witii Caspru' Goodwood; for however little she might 
have felt warranted iir leirdiirg a receptive em to her English snitor, 
she was at least as fin rerrroved from tire dispositioir to let the yonirg 
mim from Boston take complete possessioir of her. The seirtinreirt iir 
which she nltimately took refnge, jrffer reading his letter, was a critical 
view of his haviirg come abroad; for it was part of tire iirllneirce he had 
npoir her tirat he seemed to take frorrr her tire seirse of freedorrr. 
There was sonretiring too forcible, sonretiring oppressive and restric¬ 
tive, iir tire manner in which he presented himself. She had been 
hannted at moments by tire image of his disapproval, imd she had 
wondered—a consideration she had never paid in one ecjnal degree to 
imy one else—whetirer he wonld like what she did. The difficnlty was 
that more tiran imy nrim she had ever kirown, more tirim poor Lord 
Warbnrton (she had begnn now to give his lordship tire benefit of tiris 
epitiret), Caspar Goodwood gave her im impression of energy. She 
might like it or not, bnt at any rate tirere was sonretiring very strong 
abont him; even in one’s nsnal contact witir him one had to reckon 
witir it. The idea of a diminished liberty was piu ticnlarly disagreeable 
to Isabel at present, becanse it seemed to her tirat she had jnst given 
a sort of personal accent to her independence by making np her mind 
to refnse Lord Warbnrton. Sometimes Gaspin' Goodwood had 
seemed to range himself on tire side of her destiny, to be tire stnb- 
bornest fact she knew; she siud to herself at snch moments tirat she 
nright evade him for a time, bnt that she mnst make terms witir him 
at last—terms which wonld be certain to be favonrable to himself. Her 
impnlse had been to aviul herself of tire tirings tirat helped her to resist 
snch im obligation; imd tiris impnlse had been nrnch concerned in her 
eager acceptance of her annt’s invitation, which had come to her at a 
time when she expected from day to day to see Mr. Goodwood, and 
when she was glad to have an answer ready for sonretiring she was 
snre he wonld say to her. When she had told him at Albimy, on tire 
evening of Mrs. Tonchett’s visit, tirat she conld not now discnss diffi- 
cnlt (jnestions, becanse she was preoccnpied witir tire idea of going to 
Enrope witir her annt, he declared tirat tiris was no answer at all; and 
it was to obtihn a better one tirat he followed her across tire seas. To 
say to herself tirat he was a kind of fate was well enongh for a fancifnl 
yonng woman, who was able to take nrnch for grimted in him; bnt tire 
reader has a right to demand a description less metaphysical. 

He was tire son of a proprietor of certiun well-known cotton-mills 
in Massachnsetts—a gentleman who had accnnrnlated a considerable 
fortnne in tire exercise of tiris indnsti'y. Gaspin' now nrimaged tire es¬ 
tablishment, witir a jndgment and a brilliancy which, in spite of keen 
competition and langnid years, had kept its prosperity from dwin¬ 
dling. He had received tire better part of his edncation at Hamu d 
University, where, however, he had gained more renown as a g^mrnast 
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jmd Jin oju'sman tlian as a vofcuy of culture. Later, he had become 
reconciled to culture, and diough he was srill fond of sport, he was 
capable of showing an excellent understanding of odrer matters. He 
had a remarkable apritude for meclnmics, and had invented an im¬ 
provement in tire cotton-spinning process, which was now largely used 
and was known by his name. You might have seen his name in tire 
papers in connechon witlr tliis fruitful conP'ivjmce; assurjmce of which 
he had given to Isabel by showing her in tire columns of tire New York 
Interviewerm exhaustive juticle on tire Goodwood patent—an ruticle 
not prepru ed by Miss Stackpole, friendly as she had proved herself to 
his more sentimental interests. He had great talent for business, for 
administr ation, and for making people execute his purpose and carry 
out his views—for mrmaging men, as tire phrase was; arrd to give its 
complete value to tiris faculty, he had an irrsatiable, rm almost frerce, 
rmrbitiorr. It rrlways struck people who krrew hirrr tirat he might do 
greater tirings tirarr carry orr a cottorr-factory; tirere was rrotiring cot- 
torry about Caspru' Goodwood, rmd his frierrds took for granted tirat 
he would not rrlways conterrt himself with tirat. He had orrce srrid to 
Isabel tirat, if tire Urrited States were orrly rrot such a corrfourrdedly 
peaceful rratiorr, he would frrrd his proper place irr tire runry. He 
keenly regretted tirat tire Civil Wru' should have terrrrirrated just as he 
had grown old errough to wern shoulder-straps, and was sure tirat if 
sonretirirrg of tire srmre kirrd would orrly occur again, he would make 
a display of str ikirrg military talerrt. It pleased Isabel to believe tirat he 
had tire rjurrlities of a fiurrous captain, and she rmswered tirat, if it 
would help him orr, she shouldrr’t object to a war—a speech which 
rrurked among tire tirree or four most errcouragirrg orres he had elic¬ 
ited frorrr her, rmd of which tire value was rrot dinrirrished by her sub- 
serjuerrt regret at having said arrytiring so heartless, irrasmuch as she 
rrever commurricated tiris regret to hirrr. She liked at any rate tiris idea 
of his beirrg poterrtially a commarrder of merr—liked it much better 
tirrm sorrre otirer poirrts irr his chrrracter and appeararrce. She crued 
rrotiring about his cottorr-nrill, rmd tire Goodwood paterrt left her inr- 
aginatiorr absolutely cold. She wished hirrr rrot arr irrch less a man tirarr 
he was; but she sometimes tirought he would be ratirer rricer if he 
looked, for irrstance, a little differerrtiy. His jaw was too scjuar e rmd 
grim, rmd his figure too str aight rmd stiff; tirese tirings suggested a want 
of easy adaptability to some of tire occasiorrs of life. Therr she re¬ 
garded with disfavour a habit he had of dressirrg always irr tire same 
nrrmrrer; it was rrot apprrrerrtiy tirat—wore tire same clotires corrtirrually, 
for, orr tire corrP ruy, his gru nrerrts had a way of looking ratirer too rrew. 
But tirey all seerrred to be made of tire same piece; tire patterrr, tire 
cut, was in every case iderrtical. She had renrirrded herself more thrm 
orrce tirat tiris was a frivolous objectiorr to a man of Mr. Goodwood’s 
inrportrmce; and tiren she had anrerrded tire rebuke by saying tirat it 
would be a frivolous objectiorr if she were irr love witlr hirrr. She was 
rrot irr love witlr him, and therefore she might criticise his snrrrll defects 
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as well as his great ones—which latter consisted in tire collective re¬ 
proach of his being too serions, or, rather, not of his being too serions, 
for one conld never be tlrat, bnt of his seeming so. He showed his 
serionsness too simply, too artlessly; when one was alone witlr him he 
talked too rnnch abont tire same snbject, and wheir otlrer people were 
preseirt he trrlked too little abont anytlring. And yet he was tire strong¬ 
est rrrrm she had ever krrown, and she believed tlrat at bottorrr he was 
the cleverest. It was very str ange; she was far from nrrderstarrdirrg tire 
corrtradictiorrs among her own irrrpressiorrs. Caspar Goodwood had 
rrever corresponded to her idea of a delightfnl persorr, and she snp- 
posed tlrat tlris was why he was so nrrsatisfactory'. Wherr, however. 
Lord War bnrtorr, who rrot orrly did corresporrd witlr it, bnt gave arr 
exterrsiorr to tire terrrr, appealed to her approval, she fonrrd herself 
still nnsatisfred. It was certrrinly str ange. 

Snch irrcorrgrnities were rrot a help to answering Mr. Goodwood’s 
letter, rmd Isabel deternrirred to leave it a while nrrrmswered. If he had 
deterrrrirred to persecnte her, he rrrnst take the corrsecjnerrces; fore¬ 
most rmrong which was his being left to perceive that she did not ap¬ 
prove of his conrirrg to Garderrconrt. She was rrlready liable to tire 
irrcnrsiorrs of orre snitor at this place, rmd tlrongh it might be pleasrmt 
to be appreciated irr opposite cjnarters, Isabel had a persorrrrl shrirrk- 
ing from errtertaining two lovers at once, everr in a case where tire 
errtertairrrrrerrt slronld corrsist of dismissing tlrenr. She serrt rro rmswer 
to Mr. Goodwood; bnt at tire errd of tlrree days she wrote to Lord 
Warbnrtorr, and tire letter belongs to onr history. It rrm as follows. 

“DEAR LORD WARBURTON—A great deal of careful reflection has not led 
me to change my mind about die suggestion you were so kind as to make me the 
otlier day. I do not find myself ahle to regard you in the light of a hushand, or to 
regiu'd your home—your various homes—in die light of my own. These diings c;ui- 
not he reasoned about, and I ver\' earnestly entreat you not to return to die subject 
we discussed so exhaustively. We see our lives from our own point of view; that is 
die privilege of the weakest and humblest of us; and I shall never be able to see 
mine in the manner you proposed. Kindly let diis suffice you, and do me the justice 
to believe diat I have given your proposal die deeply respectful consideration it 
deserves. It is with this feeling of respect diat I remain very truly yours, 

ISABEL ARCHER 

While tile author of tills missive was mtiking up her riiiiid to despatch 
it, Henrietta Stackpole formed a resolution which was accompanied 
by no hesitation. She invited Ralph Touche ft to take a walk witli her 
in die gai'den, tmd when he had assented witli tliat alacrity which 
seemed constantly to testify to his high expectations, she informed 
him that she had a favour to ask of him. It may be confided to tlie 
reader tliat at tliis information tlie young man flinched; for we know 
that Miss Stackpole had struck him as indiscreet. The movement was 
unreasonable, however; for he had measured tlie limits of her discre¬ 
tion as little as he had explored its extent; imd he made a very? civil 
profession of tlie desire to serve her. He was afrjiid of her, and he 
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presently told her so. 

“When yon look at me in a certain way,” he sjiid, “my knees 
knock togedier, my facnlties desert me; I am filled widi tiepidarion, 
and I ask only for stiengdi to execnte yonr commimds. Yon have a 
look which I have never enconntered in any woman?” 

“Well,” Henrietta replied, good-hnmonredly, “if I had not known 
before drat yon were tiyang to tnrn me into ridicnle, I shonld know it 
now. Of conrse I am easy game—I was bronght np widi snch different 
cnstorns imd ideas. I imi not nsed to yonr arbitral stimdards, and I 
have never been spoken to in America as yon have spoken to me. If 
a gendernan conversing widi me over diere, were to speak to me like 
that, I shonldn’t know what to make of it. We take eveiylliing more 
natnridly over diere, and, after idl, we me a great deid more simple. I 
admit diat; I am very simple myself. Of conrse, if yon choose to langh 
at me for diat, yon m e very welcome; bnt I diink on die whole I wonld 
radier be myself diim yon. I am (jnite content to be myself; I don’t 
wimt to change. There m e plenty of people diat appreciate me jnst as 
I am; it is tine diey are only Americims!” Henrietta had lately taken 
np die tone of helpless innocence and hu ge concession. “I wimt yon 
to assist me a litde,” she went on. “I don’t cm e in die least whether I 
aiiinse yon while yon do so; or, radier, I imi perfecdy willing diat yonr 
amnsement shonld be yonr reward. I wimt yon to help me abont Isa¬ 
bel.” 

“Has she injnred yon?” Ralph asked. 

“If she had I shonldn’t mind, imd I shonld never tell yon. What I 
am afraid of is diat she will injnre herself.” 

“I diink diat is very possible,” said Ridpli. 

His companion stopped in die garden-walk, fixing on him a gaze 
which may perhaps have contained die (jnality diat cansed his knees 
to knock togedier. “That, too, wonld iminse yon, I snppose. The way 
yon do say diings! I never hemd any one so indifferent.” 

“To Isabel? Never in die world.” 

“Well, yon are not in love widi her, I hope.” 

“How can diat be, when I imi in love widi miodier?” 

“Yon are in love widi yonrself, diafs die other!” Miss Stackpole 
declm ed. “Mnch good may it do yon! Bnt if yon wish to be serions 
once in yonr life, here’s a chance; and if yon really cme for yonr 
consin, here is mi opportnnity to prove it. I don’t expect yon to nn- 
derstmid her; diat’s too mnch to ask. Bnt yon needn’t do diat to grimt 
my favonr. I will snpply die necessaiy' intelligence.” 

“I sliidl enjoy diat immensely!” Ridpli exclaimed. “I will be Cidi- 
bim, imd yon shall be Aiiel.” 

“Yon are not at idl like Cidibim, becanse yon me sophisticated, 
and Cidibmi was not. Bnt I am not talking abont imaginmy characters; 
I imi tidking abont Isabel. Isabel is intensely reid. What I wish to tell 
yon is tliat I find her fearfnlly chimged.” 

“Since yon came, do yon mean?” 
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“Since I came, and before I came. She is not tire same as she was.” 

“As she was in America?” 

“Yes, in America. I snppose yon know tliat she comes from tliere. 
She cjm’t help it, bnt she does.” 

“Do yon wjmt to change her back agjiin?” 

“Of conrse I do; and I wjmt yon to help me.” 

“Ah,” said Rjilph, “I jmi only Caliban; I jmi not Prospero.” 

“Yon were Prospero enongh to nnike her what she has become. 
Yon have acted on Isabel Archer since she cjune here, Mr. Tonchett.” 

“I, my dear Miss Stackpole? Never in die world. Isabel Archer 
has acted on me—yes; she acts on every one. Bnt I have been ahso- 
Intely passive.” 

“Yon me too passive, dien. Yon had better stir yonrself and he 
carefnl. Isabel is changing every day; she is drifting away—right ont to 
sea. I have watched her and I can see it. She is not tire bright Ameri¬ 
can girl she was. She is taking different views, and tnrning away from 
her old ideitis. I want to save tiiose ideitis, Mr. Tonchett, imd tiiat is 
where yon come in.” 

“Not snrely as an ideal?” 

“Well, I hope not,” Henrietta replied, promptly. “I have got a fern' 
in my heait tiiat she is going to niimy' one of tiiese Enropeans, imd I 
wjmt to prevent it.” 

“All, I see,” cried Ralph; “and to prevent it, yon want me to step 
in and many her?” 

“Not (jnite; tiiat remedy wonld be as bad as tiie disease, for yon 
are tiie hy)ical Enropean from whom I wish to rescne her. No; I wish 
yon to Like an interest in anotiier person—a yonng man to whom she 
once gave great enconragenient, imd whom she now doesn’t seem to 
think good enongh. He’s a noble fellow, imd a very dear friend of 
mine, mid I wish veiy? ninch yon wonld invite him to pay a visit here.” 

Ralph was ninch pnzzled by tiiis appeal, and it is perhaps not to 
the credit of his pnrity of mind tiiat he failed to look at it at first in tiie 
simplest light. It wore, to his eyes, a tortnons air, imd his fanlt was tiiat 
he was not cjnite snre tiiat miytiiing in tiie world conld really be as 
candid as tiiis reijnest of Miss Stackpole’s appeared. That a yonng 
wonimi slionld deniimd tiiat a gentleman whom she described as her 
very dem' friend slionld be fnrnished witii an opportnnity to make 
himself agreeable to miotiier yonng woman, whose attention had wan¬ 
dered imd whose clim nis were greater—this was an anomaly which for 
the moment challenged all his ingennity of interpretation. To read 
between tiie lines was easier tiiim to follow tiie text, mid to snppose 
that Miss Stackpole wished tiie gentiennm invited to Gm denconrt on 
her own acconnt was tiie sign not so ninch of a \mlgar, as of an eni- 
bmrassed, mind. Even from tiiis venial act of vnlgarity, however, 
Ralph was saved, jmd saved by a force tiiat I can scarcely call anytiiing 
less tiimi inspiration. Witii no more ontwmxl light on tiie snbject tiimi 
he already possessed, he snddenly acxjnired tiie conviction tiiat it 
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would be a sovereign injustice to tire correspondent of tire Intemewer 
to assign a dishoirourable motive to rmy act of hers. This conviction 
passed iirto his nriird witir exP enre rapidity; it was perhaps kiirdled by 
the pure radirmce of tire youirg lady’s imperturbable gaze. He re¬ 
turned tlris gaze a nrorrreirt, coirsciously, resisting an iircliiratioir to 
frown, as oire frowns iir the presence of larger lumiiraries. “Who is 
the geirtlerrran you speak of?” 

“Mr. Caspru' Goodwood, from Bostoir. He has beeir exPemely 
atteirtive to Isabel—just as devoted to her as he crm live. He has fol¬ 
lowed her out here, jmd he is at preseirt iir Loirdoir. I doir’t know his 
address, but I guess I cair obPriir it.” 

“I have irever hear d of him,” said Ralph. 

“Well, I suppose you haveir’t heard of everyoire. I doir’t believe 
he has ever heard of you; but tlrat is no reason why Isabel shouldn’t 
nmiy' him.” 

Ralph gave a small laugh. “What a rage you have for marrying 
people! Do you remember how you wimted to marry me tire otlrer 
day?” 

“I have got over tlrat. You don’t kirow how to take such ideas. Mr. 
Goodwood does, however; imd tlrat’s what I like about him. He’s a 
splendid nrim imd a perfect geutlenrim: imd Isabel knows it.” 

“Is she very fond of him?” 

“If she isn’t she ought to be. He is simply wr apped up in her.” 

“And you wish me to ask him here,” said Ralph, reflectively. 

“It would be im act of Pne hospitality.” 

“Caspiu Goodwood,” Ralph coirtiuued—”it’s ratlrer a spiking 
mmre.” 

“I don’t care imWring about his name. It might be Ezekiel Jen¬ 
kins, imd I should say tire simre. He is tire only man I have ever seen 
whom I drink wortlry of Isabel.” 

“You are a very devoted friend,” said Ralph. 

“Of course I am. If you say tlrat to laugh at me, I don’t care.” 

“I don’t say it to laugh at you; I anr very much struck witir it.” 

“You are laughing worse tlrau ever; but I advise you not to laugh 
at Mr. Goodwood.” 

“I assure you I imr veiy? serious; you ought to understand tlrat,” 
said Ralph. 

In a moment his conrpimiou understood it. “I believe you me; 
now you ar e too serious.” 

“You are difficult to please.” 

“Oh, you are very serious indeed. You won’t invite Mr. Good- 
wood.” 

“I don’t krrow,” said Ralph. “I anr capable of sPimge tlrings. Tell 
me a little about Mr. Goodwood. What is he like?” 

“He is just tire opposite of you. He is at tire head of a cotton fac¬ 
tory; a very fine oire.” 

“Has he pleasmrt nnmuers?” asked Ralph. 
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“Splendid manners—in die Americim style.” 

“Wonld he be an agreeable member of onr litde circle?” 

“I don’t drink he wonld care mnch abont onr litde circle. He 
wonld concenPate on Isabel.” 

“And how wonld my consin like drat?” 

“Very possibly not at all. Bnt it will be good for her. It will cidl 
back her dionghts.” 

“Call them back—from where?” 

“From foreign pints imd odier nnnatnral places. Three rnondis 
ago she gave Mr. Goodwood every reason to snppose drat he was ac¬ 
ceptable to her, and it is not wordiy of Isabel to tnrn her back npon a 
real friend simply becanse she has chimged die scene. I have chimged 
the scene too, and die effect of it has been to make me care more for 
my old associations dian ever. It’s my belief that die sooner Isabel 
changes it back again die better. I know her well enongh to know diat 
she wonld never be Pnly happy over here, imd I wish her to form 
some sP'ong American de diat will act as a preseiwative.” 

“Ai e yon not a litde too mnch in a linriy'?” Ridpli intjnired. “Don’t 
yon diink yon onght to give her more of a cliimce in poor old Eng¬ 
land?” 

“A cliimce to rnin her bright yonng life? One is never too mnch 
in a linriy to save a precions linniim creatnre from drowning.” 

“As I nnderstand it, dien,” said Ralph, “yon wish me to pnsh Mr. 
Goodwood overboai'd after her. Do yon know,” he added, “diat I 
have never lieiud her niendon his iiimie?” 

Henrietta Stackpole gave a brilliimt smile. “I am delighted to lieai' 
that; it proves how mnch she drinks of him.” 

Ridpli appeared to admit diat diere was a good deal in diis, and 
he snrrendered himself to meditadon, while his companion watched 
him askjuice. “If I slionld invite Mr. Goodwood,” he said, “it wonld 
be to (jnarrel widi him.” 

“Don’t do that; he wonld prove die better niim,” 

“Yon cerPiinly are doing yonr best to nnike me hate him! I really 
don’t drink I cim ask him. I shonld be idrjiid of being rnde to him.” 

“It’s jnst as yon please,” said Henrietta. “I had no idea yon were 
in love with her yonrself.” 

“Do yon really believe that?” die yonng nnm asked, widi lifted 
eyebrows. 

“That’s die most natnral speech I have ever lieiud yon nnike! Of 
conrse I believe it,” Miss Stackpole answered, ingenionsly. 

“Well,” said Ralph, “to prove to yon diat yon are wrong, I will 
invite him. It ninst be, of conrse, as a friend of yonrs.” 

“It will not be as a friend of mine diat he will come; and it will not 
be to prove to me diat I imi wrong diat yon will ask him—bnt to prove 
it to yonrselfi” 

These last words of Miss Stackpole’s (on which die two presendy 
separ ated) contained an imionnt of P ndi which Ralph Tonchett was 
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obliged to recognize; but it so fin took tire edge from too sharp a 
recognition tiiat, in spite of his suspecting tiiat it would be ratlier more 
indiscreet to keep his promise tlian it would be to brcjik it, he wi'ote 
Mr. Goodwood a note of six lines, expressing tire pleasure it would 
give Mr. Touchett tire elder tiiat he should join a little party at Gar- 
dencourt, of which Miss Stackpole was a valued member. Having sent 
his letter (to tire cine of a bimker whom Henrietta suggested) he 
waited in some suspense. He had heard of Mr. Caspar Goodwood by 
name for tire first time; for when his rnotlier mentioned to him on 
her lurival tiiat tliere was a story about tlie girl’s having im “admirer” 
at home, tlie idea seemed deficient in reality, and Ralph took no pains 
to ask (juestions, tlie imswers to which would suggest only tlie vague 
or die disagreeable. Now, however, tlie native admiration of which his 
cousin was tlie object had become more concrete; it took tlie form of 
a young mini who had followed her to London; who was interested in 
a cotton-mill, and had manners in tlie American style. Ralph had two 
tlieories about tliis young man. Eitlier his passion was a sentimental 
fiction of Miss Stackpole’s (tliere was always a sort of tacit understand¬ 
ing imiong women, born of tlie solidarity of tlie sex, tiiat tliey should 
discover or invent lovers for each otlier), in which case he was not to 
he feared, and would probably not accept tlie invitation; or else he 
would accept tlie invitation, and in tliis event would prove himself a 
creature too irrational to deniimd furtlier consideration. The latter 
clause of Ralph’s ai gument might have seemed incoherent; but it em¬ 
bodied his conviction, tiiat if Mr. Goodwood were interested in Isabel 
in die serious niimner described by Miss Stackpole, he would not cin e 
to present himself at Gardencourt on a summons from tlie latter lady. 
“On tliis supposition,” said Ralph, “he must regard her as a tliorn on 
die stem of his rose; as an intercessor he must find her wanting in 
tact.” 

Two days after he had sent his imitation he received a very short 
note from Caspar Goodwood, tlianking him for it, regretting tiiat 
otlier engagements made a visit to Gai dencourt impossible, imd pre¬ 
senting niimy compliments to Miss Stackpole. Ralph handed tlie note 
to Henrietta, who, when she had read it, exclaimed— 

“Well, I never have heard of imytliing so stiff!” 

“I imi afraid he doesn’t cine so much about my cousin as you 
suppose,” Ralph observed. 

“No, it’s not tiiat; it’s some deeper motive. His nature is very deep. 
But I imi determined to fatliom it, and I will wiite to him to know 
wiiat he means.” 

His refusal of Ralph’s overtures made tliis young man vaguely un¬ 
comfortable; from die moment he declined to come to Gardencourt 
Ralph began to tliink him of importimce. He asked himself what it 
signified to him whetlier Isabel’s admirers should be desperadoes or 
laggards; tliey were not rivals of his, juid were perfectly welcome to act 
out tlieir genius. Nevertlieless he felt much curiosity as to tlie result 
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of Miss Stackpole’s promised incjuiiy into tire causes of Mr. Good¬ 
wood’s stiffness—a curiosity for the present ungratified, inasmuch as 
when he asked her three days later whetlrer she had wr itten to Loir- 
doir, she was obliged to confess tlrat she had writteir iir vrtiir. Mr. 
Goodwood had irot rmswered her. 

“I suppose he is tlriirking it over,” she said; “he drinks everytlring 
over; he is irot at all impulsive. But I rmr accustomed to having my 
letters airswered tire sjmre day.” 

Whetlrer it was to pursue her iirvestigatioirs, or whetlrer it was iir 
compliance witlr still larger iirterests, is a poiirt which remrtins some¬ 
what mrcertrtin; at all eveirts, she preseirtly proposed to Isabel tlrat 
they should make rm excursioir to Loirdoir togetlrer. 

“If I rrrust tell tire tiutlr,” she said, “I jmr irot seeing much at tlris 
place, imd I shouldn’t tlriuk you were eitlrer. I have not even seen that 
aristocrat—what’s his name?-Lord Washburtou. He seems to let you 
severely alone.” 

“Lord Warburtou is coming to-morrow, I happen to kirow,” re¬ 
plied Isabel, who had received a note from tire master of Lockleigh 
in answer to her owrr letter. “You will have every opportunity of ex- 
imrining him.” 

“Well, he may do for one letter, but what is one letter when you 
want to write fifty? I have described all tire scenery in tlris vicinity, and 
raved about all tire old women imd donkeys. You may say what you 
please, scenery makes a tlriir letter. I must go back to London and get 
some impressions of real life. I was tlrere but tlrree days before I came 
away, imd tlrat is hardly time to get started.” 

As Isabel, on her journey from New York to Gardencourt, had 
seen even less of tire nreti'opolis tlran tlris, it appeared a happy sug¬ 
gestion of Henrietta’s tlrat tire two should go tlritlrer on a visit of pleas¬ 
ure. The idea struck Isabel as chiu nring; she had a great desire to see 
sometlring of London, which had always been tire city of her imagina¬ 
tion. They turned over tlreir scheme togetlrer imd indulged in visions 
of aestlretic hours. They would stay at some picturescjue old inn—one 
of tire inns described by Dickens—imd drive over tire town in tlrose 
delightful hansoms. Henrietta was a literary woman, and tire great ad¬ 
vantage of being a literary woman was tlrat you could go evety^where 
imd do everytlring. They would dine at a coffee-house, and go after- 
wru'ds to tire play; tlrey would frecjueirt tire Abbey and tire British Mu¬ 
seum, and fiird out where Doctor Johnsoir had lived, rmd Goldsmith 
aird Addison. Isabel grew eager, rmd preseirtly nreirtioned tlrese bright 
inteirtions to Ralph, who burst iirto a fit of laughter, which did not 
express tire s^mrpatlry she had desired. 

“It’s a delightful plair,” he said. “I advise you to go to tire Tavistock 
Hotel iir Covent Garden, air easy, iirfornral, old-fashioired place, and 
I will have you put down at my club.” 

“Do you mean it’s improper?” Isabel asked. “Deiu' me, isn’t airy- 
thiirg proper here? Witlr Henrietta, surely I may go imywhere; she 
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isn’t Inunpered in tliat way. She has tiavelled over die whole Anieri- 
cjui continent, and she cjm snrely find her way abont tiiis simple little 
island.” 

“Ah, tiien,” said Ralph, “let me take advantage of her protection, 
to go np to town as well. I may never have a chance to ti avel so safely!” 


XIV. 

MISS STACKPOLE wonld have prepiued to stait for London 
immediately; bnt Isabel, as we have seen, had been notified tiiat Lord 
Warbnrton wonld come again to Gardenconrt, imd she believed it to 
be her dnty to remain tiiere and see him. For fonr or five days he had 
made no answer to her letter; tiien he had wiitten, very briefly, to say 
that he wonld come to Iniicli two days later. There was something in 
these delays and postponements tiiat tonched the girl, imd renewed 
her sense of his desire to be considerate and patient, not to appear to 
nrge her too grossly; a discretion tiie more stiiking tiiat she was so 
snre he really liked her. Isabel told her nncle tiiat she had wiitten to 
him, imd let Mr. Tonchett know of Lord Wiu'bnrton’s intention of 
coming; and tiie old man, in conseijnence, left his room earlier tiiim 
nsnal, and made his appeaiimce at tiie Innch-table. This was by no 
nieims an act of vigikmce on his pait, bnt tiie frnit of a benevolent 
belief tiiat his being of tiie company might help to cover tiie visitor’s 
temporaty absence, in case Isabel slionld find it needfnl to give Lord 
Wiu'bnrton anotiier healing. This personage drove over from Lock- 
leigh, and bronght tiie elder of his sisters witii him, a measnre pre- 
snniably dictated by considerations of tiie same order as Mr. 
Tonchett’s. The two visitors were inti'odnced to Miss Stackpole, who, 
at Inncheon, occnpied a seat adjoining Lord Wjubnrton’s. Isabel, 
who was nervons, and had no relish of tiie prospect of again lu gning 
the (jnestion he had so precipitately opened, conld not help admiring 
his good-hnmonred self-possession, which (jnite disgnised tiie symp¬ 
toms of tiiat admiration it was natnral she slionld snppose him to feel. 
He neither looked at her nor spoke to her, juid tiie only sign of his 
emotion was tiiat he avoided meeting her eye. He had plenty of talk 
for die otiiers, however, and he appeared to eat his Inncheon witii 
discrimination jmd appetite. Miss Molynenx, who had a smootii, nnn- 
like forehead, imd wore a large silver cross snspended from her neck, 
was evidently preoccnpied witii Henrietta Stackpole, npon whom her 
eyes constantly rested in a manner which seemed to denote a conflict 
between attention and Jilienation. Of tiie two ladies from Lockleigh, 
she was the one tiiat Isabel had liked best; tiiere was snch a world of 
hereditaiy' (jniet in her. Isabel was snre, moreover, that her mild fore¬ 
head juid silver cross had a romimtic meaning—tiiat she was a member 
of a High Chnrch sisterhood, had taken some pictnrescjne vows. Sire 
wondered what Miss Molynenx wonld tiiink of her if she knew Miss 
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Ai'cher had refused her brodier; and dren she felt sure drat Miss 
Molyneux would never know—drat Lord Wnburtoir irever told her 
such drings. He was fbird of her aird kiird to her, but oir dre whole he 
told her litde. Such, at least, was Isabel’s dreoiy; when, at table, she 
was irot occupied iir coirversatioir, she was usurdly occupied iir forrrr- 
ing dreories about her ireighbours. According to Isabel, if Miss Moly- 
ireux should ever leruir what had passed betweeir Miss Archer rmd 
Lord Warburtoir, she would probably be shocked at dre young lady’s 
iirdiffereirce to such air opportunity; or no, radrer (dris was our hero¬ 
ine’s last impression) she would impute to dre young Anrerican a high 
sense of geuerid fitiress. 

Whatever Isabel might have made of her opportunities, Henrietta 
Stackpole was by no nreairs disposed to neglect tirose in which she 
now found herself immersed. 

“Do you kirow you lue tire first lord I have ever seen?” she said, 
very promptiy, to her neighbour. “I suppose you drink I am awfully 
benighted.” 

“You have escaped seeing some very ugly men,” Lord Warburtoir 
answered, looking vaguely about tire table and laughing a littie. 

“Are drey very ugly? They tiy to make us believe in America drat 
they ar e all himdsome and nraguificeut, and tirat tirey wear' wonderful 
robes imd crowns.” 

“Air, tire robes imd crowns me gone out of fashion,” said Lord 
Wmburtou, “like your tonridrawks and revolvers.” 

“I imr sorry for tirat; I drink im aristocracy ought to be splendid,” 
Henrietta declared. “If it is not tirat, what is it?” 

“Oh, you kirow, it isn’t much, at tire best,” Lord Wmburtou mr- 
swered. “Won’t you have a potato?” 

“I don’t cme much for tirese European potatoes. I shouldn’t krrow 
you from an ordinary Anrerican geutiemmr.” 

“Do talk to me as if I were one,” said Lord Warburtoir. “I don’t 
see how you nrmrage to get on witlrout potatoes; you must hud so few 
things to eat over here.” 

Henrietta was silent a moment; tirere was a clrimce tirat he was not 
sincere. 

“I have had hardly imy appetite since I have been here,” she went 
on at last; “so it doesn’t much matter. I don’t approve of you, you 
kirow; I feel as if I ought to tell you tirat.” 

“Don’t approve of me?” 

“Yes, I don’t suppose any one ever said such a tiring to you before, 
did tirey? I don’t approve of lords, as an institution. I drink tire world 
has got beyond tirat—far beyond.” 

“Oh, so do 1.1 don’t approve of myself in the least. Sometimes it 
comes over me—how I should object to myself if I were not myself, 
don’t you kirow? But tirat’s ratirer good, by tire way—not to be vain¬ 
glorious.” 

“Why don’t you give it up, tiren?” Miss Stackpole inijuired. 
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“Give up—a—?” asked Lord Warburton, meeting her luu sh inflec¬ 
tion witii a very mellow one. 

“Give up being a lord.” 

“Oh, I am so littie of one! One would rejilly forget all about it, if 
you wietched Americjms were not consEmtly reminding one. How¬ 
ever, I do drink of giving up—tire little tlrere is left of it—oire of tlrese 
days.” 

“I should like to see you do it,” Heirrietta exclaimed, ratlrer 
griirrly. 

“I will iirvite you to tire cerenroiry; we will have a supper and a 
drmce.” 

“Well,” said Miss Stackpole, “I like to see all sides. I doir’t ap¬ 
prove of a pri\dleged class, but I like to hear what tlrey have got to say 
for tlremselves.” 

“Mighty little, as you see!” 

“I should like to draw you out a little more,” Heirrietta continued. 
“But you ar e always looking away. You are afraid of meeting my eye. 
I see you want to escape me.” 

“No, I imr only looking for tlrose despised potatoes.” 

“Please explain about tlrat young lady—your sister—tlreu I don’t 
uuderstimd about her. Is she a Lady?” 

“She’s a capital good girl.” 

“I don’t like tire way you say tlrat—as if you wimted to change tire 
subject. Is her position inferior to yours?” 

“We neitlrer of us have imy position to speak of; but she is better 
off tlrau I, because she has none of tire hotlrer.” 

“Yes, she doesn’t look as if she had much hotlrer. I wish I had as 
little hotlrer as tlrat. You do produce (juiet people over here, whatever 
you may do.” 

“Ah, you see one takes life easily, on tire whole,” said Lord War- 
burton. “And tlreu you kirow we are very dull. Ah, we ciur be dull 
when we tiyd” 

“I should advise you to try sometlring else. I shouldn’t kirow what 
to talk to your sister about; she looks so different. Is tlrat silver cross 
a badge?” 

“A badge?” 

“A sign of rimk.” 

Lord Wiu'burtou’s gkmce had wimdered a good deal, hut at tlris it 
met tire gaze of his neighbour. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, in a monreut; “tire women go in for tlrose 
tlriugs. The silver cross is worn by tire eldest daughters of Viscounts.” 

This was his hiu nrless revenge for having occasionally had his cre¬ 
dulity too easily engaged in America. 

After lunch he proposed to Isabel to come into the gallery and 
look at tire pictures; and tlrough she kirew tlrat he had seen tire pic¬ 
tures twenty times, she complied witlrout criticising tlris pretext. Her 
couscieuce now was very easy; ever since she sent him her letter she 
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had felt pai ticubu ly light of spirit. He walked slowly to die end of die 
gallery, staring at die pjiintings and saying nodiing; juid dien he snd- 
denly broke ont— 

“I hoped yon wonldn’t write to me diat way.” 

“It was die only way, Lord Warbnrton,” said die girl. “Do tiy? and 
believe that.” 

“If I conld believe it, of conrse I slionld let yon alone. Bnt we can’t 
believe by willing it; imd I confess I don’t nnderstand. I conld nnder- 
stimd yonr disliking me; diat I conld nnderstand well. Bnt diat yon 
slionld admit what yon do—” 

“What have I admitted?” Isabel interrnpted, blnshing a litde. 

“That yon diink me a good fellow; isn’t diat it?” She said nodiing, 
and he went on—“Yon don’t seem to have any reason, jmd diat gives 
me a sense of injnsdce.” 

“I have a reason. Lord Warbnrton,” said die girl; and she said it 
in a tone diat made his heart conti act. 

“I slionld like very nincli to know it.” 

“I will tell yon some day when diere is more to show for it.” 

“Excnse my saying diat in die mejmdme I ninst donbt of it.” 

“Yon nnike me very nnhappy,” said Isabel. 

“I mil not sorry for diat; it may help yon to know how I feel. Will 
yon kindly jmswer me a ijnesdon?” Isabel made no andible assent, 
bnt he apparendy saw soniediing in her eyes which gave him conrage 
to go on. “Do yon prefer some one else?” 

“That’s a (jnesdon I wonld radier not answer.” 

“All, yon do dien!” her snitor mnrmnred widi bitterness. 

The bitterness tonched her, mid she cried ont— 

“Yon are mistaken! I don’t.” 

He sat down on a bench, nncerenionionsly, doggedly, like a 
nimi in ti'onble; leaning his elbows on his knees and stming at die 
floor. 

“I can’t even be glad of diat,” he said at last, dirowing himself back 
against die wjdl, “for diat wonld be an excnse.” 

Isabel raised her eyebrows, widi a certain eagerness. 

“An excnse? Mnst I excnse myself?” 

He paid, however, no miswer to die cjnesdon. Anodier idea had 
come into his head. 

“Is it my polidcal opinions? Do yon diink I go too fm ?” 

“I cmi’t object to yonr polidcjd opinions, Dird Warbnrton,” said 
the girl, “becanse I don’t nnderstand diem.” 

“Yon don’t care what I diink,” he cried, getdng np. “It’s idl die 
same to yon.” 

Isabel walked away, to die odier side of die galleiy, and stood 
diere, showing him her charming back, her light slim fignre, die lengdi 
of her white neck as she bent her head, and die density of her dm k 
brjiids. She stopped in front of a small pictnre, as if for die pnrpose 
of examining it; and diere was soniediing yonng and flexible in her 
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movement, which her companion noticed. Isabel’s eyes, however, 
saw notiling; tiiey had snddenly been snffnsed witii teiu s. In a moment 
he followed her, imd by tliis time she had brnshed her teiu s away; bnt 
when she tnrned ronnd, her face was pale, and tire expression of her 
eyes was stiange. 

“That reason tliat I wonldn’t tell yon,” she said, “I will tell it yon, 
alter all. It is tliat I can’t escape my fate.” 

“Yonr late?” 

“I shonld tiy to escape it if I shonld nnu iy' yon.” 

“I don’t nnderstand. Why shonld not tliat be yonr fate, as well as 
imytliing else?” 

“Becanse it is not,” said Isabel, femininely. “I know it is not. It’s 
not my fate to give np—I know it can’t be.” 

Poor Lord Warbnrton stiu ed, witli an interrogative point in eitlier 

eye. 

“Do yon call manying me giving np?” 

“Not in die nsnal sense. It is getting—getting—getting a great deal. 
Bnt it is giving np otlier chances.” 

“Otlier chimces!” Lord Warbnrton repeated, more imd more 
pnzzled. 

“I don’t nieim chances to many,” said Isabel, her colonr rapidly 
coming back to her. And then she stopped, looking down witli a deep 
frown, as if it were hopeless to attempt to make her meaning clear. 

“I don’t tliink it is presnmptnons in me to say tliat I tliink yon will 
gain more tliim yon will lose,” Lord Warbnrton observed. 

“I cjui’t escape nnhappiness,” said Isabel. “In nnmyingyon, I shall 
be tiying to.” 

“I don’t know whetlier yon wonld tiy to, bnt yon certainly wonld: 
that I ninst in candonr admit!” Lord Warbnrton exclaimed, witli an 
imxions langh. 

“I ninst not—I cjui’t!” cried tlie girl. 

“Well, if yon are bent on being miserable, I don’t see why yon 
shonld niiike me so. Whatever charms nnhappiness may have for 
yon, it has none for me.” 

“I am not bent on being miserable,” said Isabel. “I have always 
been intensely determined to be happy, imd I have often believed I 
shonld be. I have told people tliat; yon cim ask tlieni. Bnt it conies 
over me every now imd then tliat I can never be happy in any exti aor- 
dinaiy' way; not by tnrning away, by separating myself” 

“By sepiuating yonrself from what?” 

“From life. From tlie nsnal chances and dimgers, from what most 
people know jmd snffer.” 

Lord Warbnrton broke into a smile tliat almost denoted hope. 

“Why, niy dem Miss Aiclier,” he began to explain, witli the most 
considerate eagerness, “I don’t offer yon jmy exoneration from life, 
or from any chances or djmgers whatever. I wish I conld; depend 
npon it I wonld! For what do yon take me, pray? Heaven help me, I 
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Jim not tlie Emperor of China! All I offer yon is tire clumce of taking 
the common lot in a comfortable sort of way. The common lot? Why, 
I jmi devoted to die common lot! Stiike an alliance widi me, and I 
promise yon drat yon sludl have plenty of it. Yon sludl sepai ate from 
nodiing whatever—not even from yonr friend Miss Stackpole.” 

“She wonld never approve of it,” said Isabel, tiydng to smile and 
take advjmtage of diis side-issne; despising herself too, not a litde, for 
doing so. 

“Are we speaking of Miss Stackpole?” Lord Warbnrton asked, 
impatiendy. “I never saw a person jndge things on snch dieoretic 
gronnds.” 

“Now I snppose yon are speaking of me,” said Isabel, widi hnmil- 
ity; and she tnrned away again, for she saw Miss Mol^menx enter die 
gjdlery, accompimied by Henrietta imd by Ralph. 

Lord Wju'bnrton’s sister addressed him widi a certain timidity, 
juid reminded him tiiat she onght to retnrn home in time for tea, as 
she was expecting some compimy. He made no answer—apparently 
not having heard her; he was preoccnpied—witii good reason. Miss 
Molynenx looked lady-like imd patient, and awaited his pleasnre. 

“Well, I never. Miss Molynenx!” said Henrietta Sbickpole. “If I 
wanted to go, he wonld have to go. If I wjmted my brotiier to do a 
tiling, he wonld have to do it.” 

“Oh, Wju'bnrton does everytiiing one wants,” Miss Motynenx an¬ 
swered, witii a (jnick, shy langh. “How very many pictnres yon have!” 
she went on, tnrning to Ralph. 

“They look a good many, becanse tiiey me all pnt togetiier,” said 
Ralph. “Bnt it’s really a bad way.” 

“Oh, I tiiink it’s so nice. I wish we had a gallery at Lockleigh. I imi 
so very fond of pictnres,” Miss Molynenx went on, persistently, to 
Ralph, as if she were afraid tiiat Miss Stackpole wonld address her 
again. Henrietta appeared at once to fascinate and to frighten her. 

“Oh yes, pictnres are very indispensable,” said Ralph, who ap¬ 
peared to know better what style of reflection was acceptable to her. 

“They m e so veiy? pleasant when it rains,” tiie yonng lady contin- 
ned. “It rains so very often.” 

“I am sorry yon are going away. Lord Wm bnrton,” said Henrietta. 
“I wanted to get a great deal more ont of yon.” 

“I am not going away,” Lord Wmbnrton answered. 

“Yonr sister says yon ninst. In America tiie gentlemen obey tiie 
ladies.” 

“I jmi afraid we have got some people to tea,” said Miss Moly¬ 
nenx, looking at her brotiier. 

“Very good, my dem'. We’ll go.” 

“I hoped yon wonld resist!” Henrietta exclaimed. “I wjmted to see 
what Miss Molynenx wonld do.” 

“I never do imytiiing,” said tiiis yonng lady. 

“I snppose in yonr position it’s snflicient for yon to exist!” Miss 
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Stackpole rejoined. “I should like veiy much to see you at home.” 

“You must come to Lockleigh again,” sjiid Miss Mol^meux, very 
sweedy, to Isabel, ignoring diis renuu k of Isabel’s friend. 

Isabel looked into her (juiet eyes a moment, and for drat moment 
seemed to see in dreir grey depdrs dre redecdon of eveiydring she had 
rejected in rejecdng Lord Wjuburton—dre peace, dre kindness, dre 
hoirour, dre possessioirs, a deep security rmd a great exclusioir. She 
kissed Miss Molyneux, aird dren she said— 

“I anr rdiaid I crm irever come again.” 

“Never again!” 

“I rmr rdiaid I jmr going away.” 

“Oh, I imr so very sorry,” srrid Miss Molyneux. “I driirk drat’s so 
very wr ong of you.” 

Lord Warburton watched dris litde passage; dreir he turned away 
imd stared at a picture. Ralph, leiming against dre rail before dre pic¬ 
ture, widr his Irimds in his pockets, had for dre moment been watching 
Iriirr. 

“I should like to see you at home,” said Henrietta, whom Lord 
Wiu'burton found beside him. “I should like im hour’s talk widr you; 
there ar e a great many (juestions I wish to ask you.” 

“I shidl be delighted to see you,” dre proprietor of Lockleigh im- 
swered; “but I anr certain not to be able to imswer nrimy of your (jues- 
dons. When will you come?” 

“Whenever Miss Archer will take me. We are drinking of going 
to London, but we will go aird see you first. I imr determined to get 
some sadsfacdon out of you.” 

“If it depends upon Miss Ai clrer, I imr afraid you won’t get much. 
She will not come to Lockleigh; she doesn’t like dre place.” 

“She told me it was lovely!” said Henrietta. 

Lord Wiu'burton hesitated a moment. 

“She won’t come, all dre simre. You had better come alone,” he 
added. 

Henrietta sti'aightened herself, imd her large eyes expanded. 

“Would you make that renriuk to an English lady?” she incjuired, 
widr soft asperity. 

Lord Wiu'burton stared. 

“Yes, if I liked her enough.” 

“You would be careful not to like her enough. If Miss Archer 
won’t visit your place again, it’s because she doesn’t want to take me. 
I kirow what she drinks of me, aird I suppose you drink dre simre— 
that I oughtir’t to bring in individuids.” 

Lord Warburton was at a loss; he had not been made accjuainted 
widr Miss Stackpole’s professional character, imd did not catch her 
idlusion. 

“Miss Archer has been winning you!” she went on. 

“Winning me?” 

“Isn’t drat why she came off alone widr you here—to put you on 
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your guard!” 

“Oh, deal' uo,” said Lord Warburtou, blushiug; “our talk had uo 
such solemn character as drat.” 

“Well, you have been ou your guaid—intensely. I suppose it’s nat¬ 
ural to you; diat’s just what I wimted to obsei've. And so, too. Miss 
Molyneux—she wouldn’t commit herself. You have been wiu ned, an¬ 
yway,” Henrietta couriuued, addressing tliis young lady, “but for you 
it wasn’t necessary.” 

“I hope not,” said Miss Molyneux, vaguely. 

“Miss Stackpole takes notes,” Ralph explained, humorously. “She 
is a great sadrist; she sees through us all, and she works us up.” 

“Well, I must say I never have had such a collection of bad mate- 
riid!” Henrietta deckued, looking from Isabel to Lord Warburtou, 
and from tliis nobleman to his sister and to Ralph. “There is some¬ 
thing die matter widi you idl; you lu e as disinid as if you had got a bad 
telegram.” 

“You do see tiirough us. Miss Stackpole,” said Ridph in a low 
tone, giving her a littie intelligent nod, as he led die piu ty out of die 
gidlery. “There is sometiiing die matter witii us all.” 

Isabel cimie behind tiiese two; Miss Molyneux, who decidedly 
liked her immensely, had taken her arm, to widk beside her over die 
polished door. Lord Warburtou sti'olled ou die otiier side, witii his 
hands behind him, and his eyes lowered. For some momeiits he said 
iiodiing; and tiieii— 

“Is it P'ue that you lu c going to Loudon?” he asked. 

“I believe it has been arranged.” 

“And when shidl you come back?” 

“Ill a few days; but probably for a very short time. I luii going to 
Paris witii my aunt.” 

“When, tiieii, shidl I see you again?” 

“Not for a good while,” said Isabel; “but some day or otiier, I 
hope.” 

“Do you really hope it?” 

“Very much.” 

He went a few steps in silence; tiieii he stopped, imd put out his 
hand. 

“Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said Isabel. 

Miss Molyneux kissed her again, and she let die two depart; after 
which, witiiout rejoining Henrietta imd Ralph, she retieated to her 
own room. 

In this apartment, before dinner, she was found by Mrs. Touchett, 
who had stopped on her way to die drawing-room. 

“I may as well tell you,” said her aunt, “tiiat your uncle has in¬ 
formed me of your relations witii Lord Wai burton.” 

Isabel hesitated im instant. 

“Relations? They are hardly relations. That is the strange part of 
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it; he has seen me but tliree or four rimes.” 

“Why did you tell your uncle ratlier tlum me?” Mrs. Touchett 
incjuired, diyriy, but dispassionately. 

Again Isabel hesitated. 

“Because he knows Lord Wjuburtou better.” 

“Yes, but I know you better.” 

“I am not sure of tlrat,” sjud Isabel, smiling. 

“Neitlrer am I, after all; especially when you smile tlrat way. One 
would drink you had carried off a prize! I suppose tlrat wheir you re¬ 
fuse an offer like Lord Wjuburtoir’s it’s because you expect to do 
sometlring better.” 

“Air, my uircle didir’t say tlrat!” cried Isabel, snriliirg still. 


XV. 

IT had beeir arrjmged tlrat tire two youirg ladies should proceed 
to Loirdoir under Ralph’s escort, tlrough Mrs. Touchett looked witlr 
little favour upoir tire plan. It was just tire sort of plan, she said, tlrat 
Miss Stackpole would be sure to suggest, aird she iircjuired if tire cor- 
respoirdeirt of tire InteiviewerwAS to Erke tire party to stay at a boar d¬ 
ing-house. 

“I doir’t crue where she Prkes us to stay, so long as tlrere is local 
colour,” said Isabel. “That is what we are going to Loirdoir for.” 

“I suppose tlrat after a girl has refused an English lord she may do 
imytlring,” her aunt rejoined. “After tlrat one needn’t stand on Rifles.” 

“Should you have liked me to marry Lord Wiuburtou?” Isabel 
iuijuired. 

“Of course I should.” 

“I drought you disliked tire English so much.” 

“So I do; but it’s all tire more reason for making use of tlrenr.” 

“Is that your idea of marriage?” And Isabel ventured to add tlrat 
her aunt appeiu ed to her to have made very little use of Mr. Touchett. 

“Your uncle is not im English uoblenum,” said Mrs. Touchett, 
“though even if he had been, I should still probably have taken up my 
residence in Florence.” 

“Do you drink Lord Wiuburtou could make me imy better tlran 
I imr?” tire girl asked, witlr some animation. “I don’t nreim tlrat I am 
too good to improve. I mean—I mean tlrat I don’t love Lord War- 
burton enough to many him.” 

“You did right to refuse him, tlreir,” said Mrs. Touchett, in her 
little spare voice. “Only, tire next great offer you get, I hope you will 
manage to come up to your stauckud.” 

“We had better wait rill tire offer comes, before we talk about it. I 
hope very much tlrat I may have no more offers for tire present. They 
botlrer me feiufully.” 
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“You probably won’t be troubled witlr tliem il you adopt perma- 
neudy die Bohemiim numuer of life. However, I have promised 
Ridph not to criticise the affair.” 

“I will do whatever Ralph says is right,” Isabel said. “I have un¬ 
bounded confidence in Ridph.” 

“His motiier is much obliged to you!” cried tiiis lady, witii a laugh. 

“It seems to me she ought to he,” Isabel rejoined, smiling. 

Ralph had assured her tiiat tiiere would be no violation of decency 
in tiieir parting a visit—tire little party of tiiree—to tire sights of tire me- 
ti'opolis; but Mrs. Touchett took a different view. Like many ladies of 
her couuti y who have lived a long time in Europe, she had completely 
lost her native tact on such points, and in her reaction, not in itself 
deplorable, against tire liberty allowed to young persons beyond tire 
seas, had fallen into gratuitous and exaggerated scruples. Ralph ac- 
compjmied tire two young ladies to town jmd established tliem at a 
(juiet inn in a sti eet tiiat ran at right angles to Piccadilly. His first idea 
had been to take tliem to his fatiier’s house in Winchester Scjuare, a 
hu ge, dull nnmsion, which at tiiis period, of the year was shrouded in 
silence imd brown holkmd; but he hetiiought himself tiiat, tiie cook 
being at Gardencourt, tiiere was no one in tiie house to get tliem tiieir 
meals; and Pratt’s Hotel accordingly becimie tiieir resting-place. 
Ralph, on his side, found (juiuters in Winchester Sijuare, having a 
“den” tiiere of which he was very fond, and not being dependent on 
the local cuisine. He availed himself largely indeed of tiiat of Pratt’s 
Hotel, beginning his day witii an eiu ly visit to his fellow-tiavellers, who 
had Mr. Pratt in person, in a ku ge bulging white waistcoat, to remove 
their dish-covers. Ralph turned up, as he said, after breakfast, and tiie 
little party made out a scheme of entertainment for tiie day. As Lon¬ 
don does not wem in tiie niontii of September its most brilliant face, 
tiie young man, who occasionally took an apologetic tone, was obliged 
to remind his compimion, to Miss Stackpole’s high irritation, tiiat 
tiiere was not a creature in town. 

“I suppose you mean tiiat tiie juistocracy are absent.” Henrietta 
imswered; “but I don’t tiiink you could have a better proof tiiat if tiiey 
were absent Jiltogetiier they would not be missed. It seems to me tiie 
place is about as full as it cim be. There is no one here, of course, 
except tiiree or four millions of people. What is it you call tliem—tiie 
lower-middle class? They me only tiie population of London, mid 
that is of no conseijuence.” 

Ralph declared tiiat for him tiie mistocracy left no void tiiat Miss 
Stackpole herself did not fill, and tiiat a more contented man was no¬ 
where at tiiat moment to be found. In tiiis he spoke tiie ti utii, for tiie 
stale September days, in tiie huge half-empty town, borrowed a charm 
from his circumstances. When he went home at night to tiie empty 
house in Winchester Sijuare, after a day spent witii his iiKjuisitive 
countrwomen, he wmidered into tiie big dusky dining-room, where 
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the candle he took from die hidl-table, after letring himself in, consti- 
tnted die only illnmination. The sijnjire was still, die honse was still; 
when he raised one of die windows of die dining-room to let in die 
air, he lieai d die slow creak of die boots of a solitary policeman. His 
own step, in die empty room, seemed kind and sonorons; some of 
the carpets had been raised, jmd whenever he moved he ronsed a 
melancholy echo. He sat down in one of die lu nichairs; die big, din k, 
dining table twinkled here imd diere in die small candle-light; die pic- 
tnres on die wall, all of diem veiy' brown, looked vagne imd incoher¬ 
ent. There was a ghosdy presence in die room, as of dinners long 
since digested, of table talk diat had lost its actnidity. This hint of die 
snpernatnral perhaps had soniediing to do widi die fact diat Ralph’s 
imagination took a flight, and tiiat he remained in his chair a long time 
beyond die honr at which he slionld have been in bed; doing nodiing, 
not even reading the evening paper. I say he did nodiing, and I niain- 
Eiin die phrase in die face of die fact diat he dionght at diese moments 
of Isabel. To diink of Isabel conld only be for Ralph im idle pnrsnit, 
leading to nodiing imd profiting littie to jmy one. His consin had not 
yet seemed to him so charming as dnring these days spent in sonnd- 
ing, tonrist-fashion, die deeps and shidlows of die metropolitim ele¬ 
ment. Isabel was constimdy interested and often excited; if she had 
come in search of local colonr she fonnd it everywhere. She asked 
more cjnestions dian he conld answer, imd lannched litde dieories that 
he was eijnidly nnable to accept or to refnte. The party went more 
tliim once to die British Mnsenni, and to tiiat brighter pidace of art 
which reclaims for imticjne variety so large im luea of a monotonons 
snbnrb; tiiey spent a morning in die Abbey and went on a penny- 
steamer to die Tower; diey looked at pictnres botii in pnblic and pri¬ 
vate collections, and sat on varions occasions beneatii die great tiees 
in Kensington Gardens. Henrietta Stackpole proved to be an indefat¬ 
igable sight-seer imd a more good-natnred critic tiiim Ridpli had ven- 
tnred to hope. She had indeed niimy disappointments, imd London 
at large snffered from her vivid remembrance of nnmy of die cities of 
her native land; bnt she made die best of its ding}' pecnliarities and 
only heaved im occasional sigh, and nttered a desnltory “Well!” which 
led no fnrtiier imd lost itself in reti'ospect. The ti ntii was tiiat, as she 
said herself, she was not in her element. “I have not a sympatiiy witii 
inanimate objects,” she remarked to Isabel at die National Gallery; 
and she continned to snffer from die meagreness of die glimpse tiiat 
had as yet been vonchsafed to her of die inner life. Landscapes by 
Tnrner imd Assyrian bnlls were a poor snbstitnte for die literaiy din¬ 
ner pju'ties at which she had hoped to meet die genins and renown of 
Great Britain. 

“Where me yonr pnblic men, where are yonr men imd women of 
intellect?” she intjnired of Ridpli, stimding in the middle of Trafidgai' 
Scjnm e, as if she had snpposed tiiis to be a place where she wonld 
natnridly meet a few. “That’s one of tiieni on die top of die colnnin. 
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you say—Lord Nelson? Was he a lord too? Wasn’t he high enough, 
that drey had to srick him a hundred feet in die Jiir? That’s die past— 
I don’t cin e about die past; I wimt to see some of die leading minds 
of die present. I won’t say of die future, because I don’t believe much 
in your future.” Poor Ridpli had few leading minds among his ac- 
(juaintance, and rarely enjoyed die pleasure of button-holding a ce¬ 
lebrity; a state of diings which appeared to Miss Stackpole to indicate 
a deplorable want of enterprise. “If I were on die odier side I should 
call,” she said, “and tell die gendennm, whoever he might be, that I 
had heiu'd a great deal about him jmd had come to see for myself. But 
I gadier from what you say that this is not die custom here. You seem 
to have plenty of mejuiingless customs, and none of diose diat one 
really wants. We are in advance, certainly. I suppose I shall have to 
give up die sociid side idtogedier;” jmd Henrietta, diougli she went 
about widi her guide-book jmd pencil, imd wi'ote a letter to die Inter¬ 
viewer about die Tower (in which she described die execution of 
Lady Jiuie Grey), had a depressing sense of falling below her own 
standiu'd. 

The incident which had preceded Isabel’s departure from Giu- 
dencourt left a pjiinful ti ace in die girl’s mind; she took no pleasure 
in recidling Lord Warburton’s magmmimous disappointment. She 
could not have done less tiian what she did; tiiis was certainly true. 
But her necessity, all die same, had been a distasteful one, imd she 
felt no desire to take credit for her conduct. Nevertiieless, mingled 
widi diis absence of an intellectual relish of it, was a feeling of freedom 
which in itself was sweet, luid which, as she wimdered tiirough die 
great city widi her ill-matched companions, occasiomdly tiirobbed 
into joyous excitement. When she walked in Kensington Gardens, 
she stopped die children (mainly of the poorer sort) whom she saw 
pktying on the grass; she asked tiieni tiieir mmies and gave them six¬ 
pence, and when tiiey were pretty she kissed tiieni. Ralph noticed 
such incidents; he noticed evei^lliing tiiat Isabel did. 

One Jifternoon, by way of imiusing his compimions, he invited 
them to tea in Winchester Scjuiu e, and he had die house set in order 
as much as possible, to do honour to tiieir visit. There was anotiier 
guest, also, to meet die ladies, an amiable bachelor, im old friend of 
Ridph’s, who happened to be in town, and who got on uncommonly 
well with Miss Stackpole. Mr. Banding, a stout, fair, smiling nnm of 
forty, who was extiaordimuily well dressed, imd whose contiibutions 
to die conversation were characterised by vivacity ratiier tinm conti¬ 
nuity, laughed immoderately at everytiiing Henrietta said, gave her 
severid cups of tea, examined in her society the bric-a-brac, of which 
Ridpli had a considerable collection, imd affeiwiuds, when die host 
proposed they should go out into die scjuare and pretend it was a fete- 
champetre, widked round die limited inclosure several times witii her 
imd listened witii candid interest to her remarks upon die inner life. 

“Oh, I see,” said Mr. Bimtiing; “I dare say you found it veiy? (juiet 
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at Gardencourt. Naturjilly tliere’s not much going on tliere when 
there’s such a lot of illness about. Touchett’s very bad, you know; die 
doctors have forbid his being in England at all, and he has only come 
back to take care of his fadier. The old man, I believe, has half-a- 
dozen brings die matter witli him. They cidl it gout, but to my certain 
knowledge he is dropsicid as well, tliough he doesn’t look it. You may 
depend upon it he has got a lot of water somewhere. Of course diat 
sort of tiling makes it awfully slow for people in the house; I wonder 
they have them under such circumstimces. Then I believe Mr Touch- 
ett is always sijuabbling witli his wife; she lives away from her husband, 
you know, in diat exti aordimu y American way of yours. If you want a 
house where tliere is idways soniediing going on, I recommend you 
to go down and stay with niy sister. Lady Pensil, in Bedfordshire. I’ll 
write to her to-morrow, jmd I am sure she’ll be delighted to ask you. 
I know just what you wimt—you want a house where diey go in for 
theati'icids and picnics and diat sort of tiling. My sister is just diat sort 
of woman; she is idways getting up sometiiing or otiier, and she is 
always glad to have die sort of people tiiat help her. I am sure she’ll 
ask you down by return of post; she is tremendously fond of distin¬ 
guished people and wiiters. She wiites herself, you know; but I ha¬ 
ven’t read eveiy'tiiing she has wiitten. It’s usually poetiyy imd I don’t 
go in much for poetry—unless it’s Byron. I suppose you tiiink a great 
deid of Byron in America,” Mr. Banding continued, expjmding in die 
stimulating air of Miss Stackpole’s attention, bringing up his se- 
(juences promptly, and at last changing his topic, witli a natural eager¬ 
ness to provide suitable conversation for so remarkable a woman. He 
returned, however, ultimately to die idea of Henrietta’s going to stay 
witli Lady Pensil, in Bedfordshire. “I understand what you wimt,” he 
repeated; “you want to see some genuine English sport. The Touch- 
etts are not English at all, you know; tiiey live on a kind of foreign 
system; tiiey have got some awfully (jueer ideas. The old man tiiinks 
it’s wicked to hunt, I am told. You must get down to my sister’s in 
time for die tiieatiicals, imd I am sure she will be glad to give you a 
part I am sure you act well; I know you are veiy' clever. My sister is 
forty years old, and she has seven children; but she is going to play 
the principal pait. Of course you needn’t act if you don’t want to.” 

In this nnmner Mr. Bimtiing delivered himself, while tiiey sti'olled 
over die grass in Winchester Scjuare, which, altiiough it had been pep¬ 
pered by die London soot, invited die Read to linger. Henrietta 
thought her blooming, easy-voiced bachelor, witli his impressibility to 
feminine merit and his suggestiveness of allusion, a very agreeable 
man, and she valued the opportunity he offered her. 

“I don’t know but I would go, if your sister should ask me,” she 
said. “I tiiink it would be niy duty. What do you call her name?” 

“Pensil. It’s an odd mmie, but it isn’t a bad one.” 

“I tiiink one muiie is as good as anotiier. But what is her rimk?” 

“Oh, she’s a baron’s wife; a convenient sort of rimk. You ai e fine 
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enough, jind you aie not too fine.” 

“I don’t know but what she’d be too fine for me. What do you 
call die place she lives in—Bedfordshire?” 

“She lives away in die nordiern corner of it. It’s a tiresome coun- 
tiyy but I diu esay you won’t mind it. I’ll Py imd run down while you 
me diere.” 

All diis was very pleasant to Miss Stackpole, imd she was sorry to 
be obliged to separate from Lady Pensil’s obliging brotiier. But it hap¬ 
pened tiiat she had met the day before, in Piccadilly, some friends 
whom she had not seen for a yem; die Miss Climbers, two ladies from 
Wilmington, Delaware, who had been Pavelling on die continent and 
were now prepai ing to re-embark. Henrietta had a long intemew widi 
them on die Piccadilly pavement, mid tiiough die tiiree ladies idl 
tidked at once, tiiey had not exhausted tiieir accumulated topics. It 
had been agreed therefore tiiat Henrietta should come and dine witii 
them in dieir lodgings in Jerniyn SP eet at six o’clock on die morrow, 
mid she now betiiought herself of tiiis engagement. She prepared to 
start for Jerniyn Street, taking leave first of Ralph Touchett imd Isabel, 
who, seated on gmden chairs in miotiier part of die inclosure, were 
occupied—if die term may be used—witii an exchange of amenities 
less pointed tiian die practical collocjuy of Miss Sbickpole imd Mr. 
Bantling. When it had been settled between Isabel and her friend tiiat 
tiiey should be re-united at some reputable hour at Pratt’s Hotel, 
Ralph remm ked tiiat die latter must have a cab. She could not walk 
:ill the way to Jerniyn SP eet. 

“I suppose you mean it’s improper for me to walk alone!” Henri¬ 
etta exclaimed. “Merciful powers, have I come to tiiis!” 

“There is not die slightest need of your walking Jilone,” said Mr. 
Bantling, in an off-hand tone expressive of gallmiPy. “I should be 
greatly pleased to go witii you.” 

“I simply meant tiiat you would be late for dinner,” Ralph an¬ 
swered. “Think of tiiose poor ladies, in tiieir impatience, waiting for 
you.” 

“You had better have a limisom, Henrietta,” said Isabel. 

“I will get you a hansom, if you will Pust to me,” Mr. Bmitiing 
went on. “We might walk a little till we met one.” 

“I don’t see why I shouldn’t Pust to him, do you?” Henrietta in- 
cjuired of Isabel. 

“I don’t see what Mr. Bantling could do to you,” Isabel jmswered, 
smiling; “but if you like, we will walk with you till you find your cab.” 

“Never mind; we will go alone. Come on, Mr. Bimtiing, and take 
cme you get me a good one.” 

Mr. Bmitiing promised to do his best, and tire two took tiieir de- 
pmture, leaving Isabel imd her cousin standing in tiie scjuare, over 
wiiicli a clear September Pvilight had now begun to gatiier. It was per¬ 
fectly still; tile wide cjuadrangle of dusky houses showed lights in none 
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of die windows, where die shutters imd blinds were closed; die pave¬ 
ments were a vacimt expimse, and putting aside two small children 
from a neighbouring slum, who, atti acted by s^miptonis of abnormal 
imimation in die interior, were sijueezing their necks between die 
rusty railings of die inclosure, die most vivid object witiiin sight was 
die big red pillar-post on the soutii-east corner. 

“Henrietta will ask him to get into die cab and go witii her to 
Jerniyn Sti eet,” Ridpli observed. He always spoke of Miss Stackpole 
as Henrietta. 

“Very possibly,” said his compimion. 

“Or ratiier, no, she won’t,” he went on. “But Banding will ask 
leave to get in.” 

“Veiy' likely again. I imi veiy? glad tiiey are such good friends.” 

“She has made a conijnest. He tiiinks her a brilliant woman. It 
may go fin ,” said Ralph. 

Isabel was silent a moment. 

“I call Henrietta a veiy? brilliant woniim; but I don’t tiiink it will go 
fin ,” she rejoined at last “They would never really know each otiier. 
He has not tire least idea what she rejdly is, and she has no just com¬ 
prehension of Mr. Banding.” 

“There is no more usujd basis of matrimony tiijm a mutual mis- 
undersEmding. But it ought not to be so difficult to understand Bob 
Bantling,” R:dph added. “He is a veiy? simple fellow.” 

“Yes, but Henrietta is simpler still. And pray, what am I to do?” 
Isabel asked, looking about her through the fading light, in which the 
limited kmdscape-gardening of tire square took on a large imd effec¬ 
tive appeai'imce. “I don’t imagine tiiat you will propose tiiat you and 
I, for our imiusernent, should drive about London in a hansom.” 

“There is no reason why we should not stay here—if you don’t 
dislike it. It is very warm; tiiere will be hidf-an-hour yet before dark; 
and if you permit it, I will light a cigarette.” 

“You may do what you please,” said Isabel, “if you will junuse me 
till seven o’clock. I propose at tiiat hour to go back imd partake of a 
simple jmd solitaiy? repast—two poached eggs imd a muffin—at Pratt’s 
Hotel.” 

“May I not dine witii you?” Ridpli asked. 

“No, you will dine at your dub.” 

They had wandered back to tiieir chairs in die ceiiRe of die scjuare 
again, and Ralph had lighted his cigarette. It would have given him 
exq enie pleasure to be present in person at die modest littie feast she 
had sketched; but in default of tiiis he liked even being forbidden. For 
the moment, however, he liked immensely being done witii her, in 
the diickening dusk, in die ceiiRe of die multitudinous town; it made 
her seem to depend upon him and to be in his power. This power he 
could exert but vaguely; the best exercise of it was to accept her deci¬ 
sions submissively. There was almost im emotion in doing so. 

“Why won’t you let me dine witii you?” he asked, after a pause. 
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“Because I don’t erne for it.” 

“I suppose you are tired of me.” 

“I shall be jm hour hence. You see I have tire gift of fore¬ 
knowledge.” 

“Oh, I shall be delightful meanwhile,” said Ralph. But he said 
notliing more, and as Isabel made no rejoinder, tliey sat some time 
in silence which seemed to contiadict his promise of enterEunment. 
It seemed to him tliat she was preoccupied, jmd he wondered what 
she was tliinking about; tliere were two or tlrree veiy? possible subjects. 
At last he spoke again. “Is your objection to my society tliis evening 
caused by your expectation of anotlier visitor?” 

She turned her head witlr a glance of her clear, fair eyes. 

“Anotlier visitor? What \dsitor should I have?” 

He had none to suggest; which made his (juestion seem to himself 
silly as well as brutal. 

“You have a great nnmy friends tliat I don’t know,” he sitid, laugh¬ 
ing a little awkwardly. “You have a whole past from which I was per¬ 
versely excluded.” 

“You were reseiwed for my future. You must remember tliat my 
past is over tliere across die water. There is none of it here in Lou¬ 
don.” 

“Very good, tlieii, since your future is seated beside you. Capital 
tiling to have your future so handy.” And Ralph lighted imotiier ciga¬ 
rette and reflected tliat Isabel probably niemt tliat she had received 
news tliat Mr. Caspai' Goodwood had crossed to Pnis. After he had 
lighted his cigarette he puffed it a while, and tiieii he went on. “I prom¬ 
ised a while ago to be very amusing; but you see I don’t come up to 
die riuu'k, and die fact is tiiere is a good deal of temerity in my under¬ 
taking to amuse a person like you. What do you care for my feeble 
attempts? You have grjmd ideas—you have a high staudiud in such 
matters. I ought at least to bring in a baud of music or a company of 
mountebanks.” 

“One mountebank is enough, and you do very well. Pray go on, 
md in anotiier ten minutes I sliidl begin to laugh.” 

“I assure you tiiat I jmi veiy serious,” said Ridpli. “You do rejdly 
ask a great deal” 

“I don’t know what you mean. I ask uotiiing!” 

“You accept uodiiug,” said Ralph. She coloured, imd now sud¬ 
denly it seemed to her tiiat she guessed his meaning. But why should 
he speak to her of such, tilings? He hesitated a little, imd then he 
continued. “There is sometiiing I should like very much to say to you. 
It’s a cjuestiou I wish to ask. It seems to me I have a right to ask it, 
because I have a kind of interest in die answer.” 

“Ask what you will,” Isabel answered gently, “and I will tiy' imd 
satisfy you.” 

“Well, tiieii, I hope you won’t mind my saying tiiat Lord War- 
burton has told me of sometiiing tiiat has passed between you.” 
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Isabel started a litde; she sat looking at her open fim. “Veiy good; 
I snppose it was natnnil he shonld tell yon.” 

“I have his leave to let yon know he has done so. He has some 
hope still,” said Ritiph. 

“Still?” 

“He had it a few days ago.” 

“I don’t believe he has any now,” said tire girl. 

“I am very sorry for him, tiien; he is snch a fine fellow.” 

“Pray, did he ask yon to tJilk to me?” 

“No, not tiiat. Bnt he told me becanse he conldn’t help it. We ju e 
old friends, and he was greatly disappointed. He sent me a line asking 
me to come jmd see him, and I rode over to Lockleigh tire day before 
he and his sister Innched witii ns. He was veiy? heavy-hearted; he had 
jnst got a letter from yon.” 

“Did he show yon the letter?” asked Isabel, with mornentaiy' loft¬ 
iness. 

“By no mejms. Bnt he told me it was a neat refnsal. I was veiy 
sorry for him,” Ralph repeated. 

For some moments Isabel said notiiing; tiien at last, “Do yon 
know how often he had seen me? Five or six times.” 

“That’s to yonr gloiyc” 

“It’s not for tiiat I say it.” 

“What tiien do yon say it for? Not to prove tiiat poor Warbnrton’s 
state of mind is snperficial, becanse I am pretty snre yon don’t tiiink 
that.” 

Isabel certainly was nnable to say that she tiionght it; hnt presently 
she said sometiiing else. “If yon have not been reijnested by Lord 
Warbnrton to aigne witii me, tiien yon me doing it disinterestedly— 
or for die love of m gnment.” 

“I have no wish to ai gne witii yon at all. I only wish to leave yon 
alone. I imi simply greatly interested in yonr own sentiments.” 

“I imi greatly obliged to yon!” cried Isabel, witii a langh. 

“Of conrse yon mean tiiat I jmi meddling in what doesn’t concern 
me. Bnt why shonldn’t I speak to yon of tiiis matter witiiont minoying 
yon or embarrassing myself? What’s tiie nse of being yonr consin, if 
I can’t have a few privileges? What is tiie nse of asking yon witiiont 
tile hope of a rewind, if I can’t have a few compensations? What is 
the nse of being ill and disabled, imd resti icted to mere spectatorship 
at die game of life, if I really can’t see tiie show when I have paid so 
nincli for my ticket? Tell me tiiis,” Ralph went on, while Isabel lis¬ 
tened to him witii (jnickened attention: “What had yon in yonr mind 
when yon refnsed Lord Wiubnrton?” 

“What had I in my mind?” 

“What was tiie logic—tiie view of yonr sitnation—tiiat dictated so 
reniiu'kable an act?” 

“I didn’t wish to niiu iy' him—if tiiat is logic.” 

“No, tiiat is not logic—and I knew tiiat before. What was it yon 
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said to yourself? You certainly siiid more tliau tlrat.” 

Isabel reflected a momeut jmd dieu she jmswered diis iu(}uiiy with 
a cjuestiou of her owu. “Why do you call it a remarkable act? That is 
what your modier driuks, too.” 

“Wju'burtou is such a flue fellow; as a num I driuk he has hardly 
a fault. Aud dieu, he is what drey cjdl here a swell. He has immeuse 
possessions, jmd his wife would be drought a superior being. He 
unites dre iuPiusic jmd dre exPiusic advantages.” 

Isabel watched her cousin while he spoke, as if to see how flu he 
would go. “I refused him because he was too perfect dreu. I rmr not 
perfect myself, aud he is too good for me. Besides, his perfection 
would irritate me.” 

“That is ingenious ratirer tlum crmdid,” said Ralph. “As a fact, you 
think nodring iir tire world too perfect for you.” 

“Do you tiriirk I arrr so good?” 

“No, but you rue exacting, rdl tire srmre, without the excuse of 
tlriirkiirg yourself good. Niireteeir wonreir out of tweirty however, eveir 
of tire most exacting sort, would have coirtented tirenrselves witir Wru- 
hurtoir. Perhaps you doir’t krrow he has heeir run after.” 

“I doir’t wish to krrow. But it seems to me,” said Isabel, “tirat you 
told rrre of several faults tirat he has, oire day wheir I spoke of hirrr to 
you.” 

Ralph looked grave. “I hope tirat what I said tireir had iro weight 
witir you; for tirey were irot faults, tire tirings I spoke of; tirey were 
simply peculiruities of his position. If Hrad known he wished to marry 
you, I would never have alluded to tirenr. I drink I said tirat as regruds 
tirat position he was rather a sceptic. It would have beeir in your power 
to make him a believer.” 

“I drink not. I don’t understand tire matter, and I imr not con¬ 
scious of any nrissioir of tirat sort.—You are evidently disappointed,” 
Isabel added, looking gently but earnestly at her cousin. “You would 
have liked me to marry Lord Warburtou.” 

“Not in tire least. I am absolutely witirout a wish on tire subject. I 
don’t pretend to advise you, imd I coirteut myself with watching you— 
witir tire deepest interest.” 

Isabel gave a ratirer conscious sigh. “I wish I could be as interest¬ 
ing to myself as I imr to you!” 

“There you are not candid again; you me exP emely interesting to 
yourself. Do you krrow, however,” said Ralph, “tirat if you have really 
given Lord Warburtou his final answer, I am ratirer glad it has been 
what it was. I don’t mean I imr glad for you, imd still less, of course, 
for him. I imr glad for myself.” 

“Are you tlriirkiirg of proposing to me?” 

“By no means. From tire point of \dew I speak of tirat would be 
fatal; I should kill tire goose tirat supplies me witir golden eggs. I use 
tirat animal as a symbol of my insane illusions. What I memr is, I shall 
have tire eutertaiunreut of seeing what a young lady does who won’t 
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mju'iy Lord Waiburton.” 

“That is what your motlier counts upon too,” said Isabel. 

“Ah, diere will he plenty of spectators! We shall contemplate die 
rest of your career. I shall not see all of it, but I shall probably see die 
most interesdng yeiu s. Of course, if you were to man y our friend, you 
would sdll have a career—a very honourable and brilliant one. But 
reladvely speaking, it would he a litde prosaic. It would he definitely 
marked out in advance; it would be waiidng in die unexpected. You 
know I imi exti emely fond of die unexpected, imd now diat you have 
kept die gimie in your liimds I depend on your giving us some mag¬ 
nificent example of it.” 

“I don’t uuderstimd you very well,” said Isabel, “but I do so well 
enough to be able to say diat if you look for magnificent exiuiiples of 
imydiing I shall disappoint you.” 

“You will do so only by disappoiiidng yourself—and diat will go 
hal'd widi you!” 

To diis Isabel made no direct reply; diere was an amount of ti udi 
in it which would bear consideradon. At last she said, abrupdy—“I 
don’t see what liiu ni diere is in my wishing not to de myself. I don’t 
want to begin life by mai'tyiiig. There lu e odier diings a woniiui can 
do.” 

“There is nodiing she cim do so well. But you ai e niimy-sided.” 

“If one is two sided, it is enough,” said Isabel. 

“You aie die most chainiing of polygons!” Ridpli broke out, widi 
a laugh. At a gkmce from his companion, however, he becimie grave, 
luid to prove it he went on-“You wimt to see life, as die young men 
say.” 

“I don’t diiiik I wimt to see it as die young men want to see it; but 
I do want to look about me.” 

“You wimt to drjiiii die cup of experience.” 

“No, I don’t wish to touch die cup of experience. It’s a poisoned 
drink! I only want to see for myself.” 

“You want to see, but not to feel,” said Ralph. 

“I don’t drink diat if one is a sendent being, one can rinike die 
disdncdon,” Isabel returned. “I imi a good dejd like Henrietta. The 
odier day, when I asked her if she wished to nnu'tyy she said—‘Not dll 
I have seen Europe!’ I too don’t wish to marry undl I have seen Eu¬ 
rope.” 

“You evidendy expect diat a crowned head will be struck widi 
you.” 

“No, diat would be worse dnm nnu'tydng Lord Warburton. But it 
is getdng very dink,” Isabel condnued, “imd I must go home.” She 
rose from her place, but Ralph sat sdll a moment, looking at her. As 
he did not follow her, she stopped, imd diey remained a while ex¬ 
changing a gaze, full on eidier side, but especially on Ralph’s, of ut¬ 
terances too vague for words. 

“You have luiswered my (juesdon,” said Rjdph at last “You have 
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told me what I wjmted. I am greatiy obliged to you.” 

“It seems to me I have told you very litde.” 

“You have told me die great diing: drat die world interests you 
and diat you wiuit to dirow yourself into it.” 

Isabel’s silveiy' eyes shone for a momeiit iii die darkness. “I never 
sjiid diat” 

“I diiiik you meant it Don’t repudiate it; it’s so hue!” 

“I don’t know what you me tiyaiig to fasten upon me, for I am not 
in die least im adventurous spirit. Women are not like men.” 

Ridpli slowly rose from his seat, jmd diey walked togedier to die 
gate of the scjume. “No,” he said; “women rmely boast of dieir cour¬ 
age; men do so widi a certain freijueucy.” 

“Men have it to boast ofl” 

“Women have it too; you have a great dejd.” 

“Enough to go home in a cab to Pratt’s Hotel; but not more.” 

Ridpli unlocked die gate, and idler diey had passed out he fas¬ 
tened it. 

“We will hud your cab,” he sidd; imd as diey turned towards a 
neighbouring street in which it seemed that diis cjuest would be fruit¬ 
ful, he asked her agidn if he might not see her safely to die inn. 

“By no nieims,” she answered; “you are veiy died; you must go 
home and go to bed.” 

The cab was found, imd he helped her into it, standing a moment 
at die door. 

“When people forget I imi a sick man I am often imnoyed,” he 
sidd. “But it’s worse when diey remember it!” 


XVI. 

ISABEL had had no hidden riiodve in wishing her cousin not to 
take her home; it simply seemed to her diat for some days past she 
had consumed im inordinate cjuimdty of his dnie, imd die independ¬ 
ent spirit of die American girl who ends by regarding perpetuid assis- 
timce as a sort of derogadon to her sanity, had made her decide that 
for diese few hours she must suffice to herself. She had moreover a 
great fondness for intemds of solitude, luid since her arrival in Eng- 
kmd it had been but scimdly gradfied. It was a luxuiy she could idways 
commimd at home, imd she had missed it. That evening, however, an 
incident occurred which—had diere been a cridc to note it—would 
have taken all colour from die dieoiy diat die love of solitude had 
caused her to dispense widi Ralph’s attendjmce. She was sitdng, to¬ 
wards nine o’clock, in die dim illuniinadon of Pratt’s Hotel, tiying 
widi die aid of two tidl candles to lose herself in a volume she had 
brought from Gjudencourt, but succeeding only to die extent of read¬ 
ing odier words on die page dnm diose diat were printed diere—words 
diat Ralph had spoken to her in die afternoon. 
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Suddenly die well-muffled knuckle of die waiter was applied to 
the door, which presendy admitted him, bearing die en d of a visitor. 
This card, duly considered, offered to Isabel’s starded vision die 
mmie of Mr. Caspai' Goodwood. She let the servant stmd before her 
incjuiringly for some instants, widiout signif^dng her wishes. 

“Shall I show die gentlennm up, ma’am?” he asked at last, widi a 
slighdy encouraging inflection. 

Isabel hesitated still, and while she hesitated she glanced at die 
mirror. 

“He may come in,” she said at last; imd waited for him witii some 
emotion. 

Caspar Goodwood came in and shook hmds witii her. He said 
nodiing till die seiwant had left die room again, tiien he said— 

“Why didn’t you imswer my letter?” 

He spoke in a (juick, full, slighdy peremptoiy' tone—die tone of a 
mm whose (juestions were usuidly pointed, and who was capable of 
much insistence. 

Isabel answered him by a (juestion. 

“How did you know I was here?” 

“Miss Stackpole let me know,” said Gaspin' Goodwood. “She told 
me diat you would probably be at home alone tiiis evening, md would 
be willing to see me.” 

“Where did she see you—to tell you tiiat?” 

“She didn’t see me; she wrote to me.” 

Isabel was silent; neitiier of tiieni had seated tiiemselves; tiiey 
stood diere widi a certain air of defiance, or at least of contention. 

“Henrietta never told me tiiat she was wilting to you,” Isabel said 
at last. “This is not kind of her.” 

“Is it so disagreeable to you to see me?” asked die young mm. 

“I didn’t expect it. I don’t like such surprises.” 

“But you knew I was in town; it was natural we should meet.” 

“Do you call tills meeting? I hoped I should not see you. In so 
huge a place as London it seemed to me very possible.” 

“Appiuentiy it was disagreeable to you even to wiite to me,” said 
Mr. Goodwood. 

Isabel made no mswer to tills; die sense of Henrietta Stackpole’s 
treachery, as she momentarily (jualified it, was sti'ong witiiin her. 

“Henrietta is not delicate!” she exclaimed witii a certain bitterness. 
“It was a great liberty to take.” 

“I suppose I am not delicate eitiier. The fault is mine as much as 
hers.” 

As Isabel looked at him it seemed to her tiiat his jaw had never 
been more sijuaie. This might have displeased her; nevertiieless she 
rejoined inconseejuentiy— 

“No, it is not your fault so much as hers. What you have done is 
veiy' natural.” 

“It is indeed!” cried Caspar Goodwood, witii a voluntaiy laugh. 
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Aiid now tliat I have come, at jmy rate, may I not stay?” 

“Yon may sit down, certainly.” 

And Isabel went back to her clnur again, while her visitor took dre 
First place drat offered, in die mimner of a man accnstomed to pay 
litde dionght to die sort of chair he sat in. 

“I have been hoping every day for an answer to my letter,” he said. 
“Yon might have written me a few lines.” 

“It was not die ti'onble of writing tiiat prevented me; I conld as 
easily have wiitten yon fonr pages as one. Bnt my silence was deliber¬ 
ate; I dionght it best.” 

He sat widi his eyes fixed on hers while she said tiiis; tiien he 
lowered tiieni and attached tiieni to a spot in die caipet, as if he were 
making a strong effort to say nodiing bnt what he onght to say. He was 
a strong nnm in die wi'ong, and he was acnte enongh to see tiiat an 
nncompromising exhibition of his sti ength wonld only tiirow die fal¬ 
sity of his position into relief. Isabel was not incapable of finding it 
agreeable to have an advantage of position over a person of tiiis ijnal- 
ity, imd tiiongh she was not a girl to ffannt her advimtage in his face, 
she was woman enongh to enjoy being able to say “Yon know yon 
onght not to have written to me yonrselfl” and to say it witii a certain 
air of ti'inmph. 

Caspiu' Goodwood raised his eyes to hers again; tiiey wore im ex¬ 
pression of in dent remoiistiance. He had a sti'ong sense of jnstice, 
imd he was ready imy day in die yeiu—over and above tiiis—to ai gne 
the cjnestion of his rights. 

“Yon said yon hoped never to bein' from me again; I know tiiat. 
Bnt I never accepted die prohibition. I promised yon tiiat yon shonld 
hear vcty soon.” 

“I did not say tiiat I hoped never to lieai' from yon,” said Isabel. 

“Not for five years, tiien; for ten yein s. It is die simie tiling.” 

“Do yon find it so? It seems to me tiiere is a great difference. I 
can imagine tiiat at tiie end of ten years we might have a very pleasant 
correspondence. I shall have matnred my epistolary style.” 

Isabel looked away while she spoke tiiese words, for she knew 
they were of a ninch less ein nest cast tiiim die conntenance of her 
listener. Her eyes, however, at last cimie back to him, jnst as he said, 
very irrelevantly— 

“Are yon enjoying yonr \isit to yonr nude?” 

“Very ninch indeed.” She hesitated, imd tiien she broke ont witii 
even greater irrelevimce, “What good do yon expect to get by insist¬ 
ing?” 

“The good of not losing yon.” 

“Yon have no right to talk abont losing what is not yonrs. And 
even from yonr own point of view,” Isabel added, “yon onght to know 
when to let one alone.” 

“I displease yon very ninch,” sdd Caspar Goodwood gloomily; 
not as if to provoke her to compassion for a nijm conscions of tiiis 
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blighting fact, but as if to set it well before himself, so tlrat he might 
endeavour to act witli his eyes upon it. 

“Yes, you displease me very much, jmd tire worst is tlrat it is need¬ 
less.” 

Isabel knew tlrat his was irot a soft irature, from which piirpricks 
would draw blood; and from tire first of her accjuaintrmce witlr him 
rmd of her having to defeird herself against a certain air tlrat he had of 
krrowing better what was good for her tlrair she krrew herself, she had 
recognised tire fact tlrat perfect frairkrress was her best weapoir. To 
attempt to spar e his seirsibility or to escape from him edgewise, as oire 
irright do frorrr a irrrm who had brured tire way less sturdily—tlris, iir 
dealiirg witlr Caspar' Goodwood, who would trrke everytlriirg of every 
sort tlrat oire might give hirrr, was wasted agility. It was irot tlrat he had 
irot susceptibilities, hut his passive surface, as well as his active, was 
large rmd firm, rmd he might rrlways be trusted to dress his wouirds 
hiirrself. Iir nreasuriirg tire effect of his suffering, oire might always re- 
hect tlrat he had a sound constitution. 

“I can’t reconcile myself to tlrat,” he said. 

There was a dimgerous liberality about tlris; for Isabel felt tlrat it 
was (juite open to him to say tlrat he had not always displeased her. 

“I can’t reconcile myself to it eitlrer, and it is not tire state of firings 
tlrat ought to exist between us. If you would only try imd himish me 
from your mind for a few montlrs we should be on good terms again.” 

“I see. If I should cease to drink of you for a few montlrs I should 
find I could keep it up indefinitely.” 

“Iirdefinitely is more tlran I ask. It is more even tlran I should 
like.” 

“You kirow tlrat what you ask is impossible,” said tire young man, 
taking his adjective for granted in a manner tlrat Isabel found irritat¬ 
ing. 

“Ar e you not capable of making air effort?” she demanded. “You 
are sti'ong for evetyllring else; why shouldn’t you be sti'ong for tlrat?” 

“Because I imr in love with you,” said Caspar Goodwood simply. 
“If one is sti'ong, one loves only tire more strongly.” 

“There is a good deal in tlrat;” and indeed our young lady felt tire 
force of it. “Think of me or not, as you find most possible; only leave 
me alone.” 

“Until when?” 

“Well, for a yeiu' or two.” 

“Which do you mean? Between one yem and two tlrere is a great 
difference.” 

“Call it two, tlreir,” said Isabel, wondering whetlrer a little c^micism 
might not be effechve. 

“Aird what shall I gain by tlrat?” Mr. Goodwood asked, giving no 
sign of wincing. 

“You will have obliged me greatly.” 

“But what will be my reward?” 
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“Do you need a reward for jin act of generosity?” 

“Yes, when it involves a great sacrifice.” 

“There is no generosity widiout sacrifice. Men don’t understand 
such diings. If you make diis sacrifice I shall admire you gready.” 

“I don’t cine a stiaw for your admiration. Will you many' me? 
That is tire (juestion.” 

“Assuredly not, if I feel as I feel at present.” 

“Then I ask again, what I shall gain?” 

“You will gain cjuite as much as by woriyang me to deatii! ” 

Caspar Goodwood bent his eyes again and gazed for a while into 
the crown of his hat. A deep flush overspread his face, imd Isabel 
could perceive tiiat tiiis dart at last had struck home. To see a sti'ong 
mim in pain had sometiiing terrible for her, and she immediately felt 
very sorry for her visitor. 

“Why do you make me say such tilings to you?” she cried in a 
tiembling voice. “I only want to be gentle—to be kind. It is not delight¬ 
ful to me to feel tiiat people cin e for me, and yet to have to tiy and 
reason tiieni out of it. I tiiiiik otiiers also ought to be considerate; we 
have each to judge for ourselves. I know you me considerate, as much 
as you can be; you have good reasons for what you do. But I don’t 
want to marry. I shall probably never nimiyc I have a perfect right to 
feel tiiat way, and it is no kindness to a wonnm to urge her—to per¬ 
suade her against her will. If I give you pjiin I can only say I mii very 
Sony'. It is not my fault; I can’t marry you simply to please you. I won’t 
say tiiat I shall always remain your friend, because when women say 
tiiat, in tiiese circumstmices, it is supposed, I believe, to be a sort of 
mockery. But try me some day.” 

Caspar Goodwood, during tiiis speech, had kept his eyes fixed 
upon die mmie of his hatter, imd it was not until some time Jiffer she 
had ceased speaking tiiat he raised tiieni. When he did so, tiie sight 
of a certmn rosy, lovely eagerness in Isabel’s face tiirew some confu¬ 
sion into his attempt to jmalyse what she had said. “I will go home—I 
will go to-morrow—I will leave you Jilone,” he murmured at last. 
“Only,” he added in a louder tone—“I hate to lose sight of you!” 

“Never fern. I will do no harm.” 

“You will nimiy' some one else,” sjiid Caspar Goodwood. 

“Do you tiiink tiiat is a generous chmge?” 

“Why not? Plenty of men will ask you.” 

“I told you just now tiiat I don’t wish to marry, imd tiiat I shall 
probably never do so.” 

“I know you did; but I don’t believe it.” 

“Thank you veiy' much. You appear to tiiink I jmi attempting to 
deceive you; you say very delicate tilings.” 

“Why should I not say tiiat! You have given me no promise tiiat 
you will not many'.” 

“No, tiiat is all tiiat would be wanting!” cried Isabel, witii a bitter 
laugh. 
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“You tliink you won’t, but you will,” her visitor went ou, as if he 
were preparing himself for tire worst. 

“Veiy? well, I will tlieu. Have it as you please.” 

“I don’t know, however,” said Caspai' Goodwood, “drat my keep¬ 
ing you in sight would prevent it.” 

“Don’t you indeed? I jmi, Jifter all, very much jifrjiid of you. Do 
you drink I am so very? easily pleased?” she asked suddenly, changing 
her tone. 

“No, I don’t; I shrdl try and console myself widi that. But drere 
ru e a certain number of very clever men in dre world; if drere were 
only oire, it would be eirough. You will he sure to take iro oire who is 
irot.” 

“I doir’t ireed dre aid of a clever mrm to teach rrre how to live,” 
said Isabel. “I can fnrd it out for myself.” 

“To live rdoire, do you merm? I wish drat wheir you have fomrd 
drat out, you would teach me.” 

Isabel glanced at hirrr a rrronreirt; dreir, widr a cjuick srrrile—“Oh, 
you ought to nrru ry!” she said. 

Poor Caspar may he pru doired if for air iustimt dris excianratiou 
seemed to him to have the iufermd note, imd I cannot take upon my¬ 
self to say drat Isabel uttered it in obedience to an impulse stiicdy 
celestial. It was a fact, however, tirat it had idways seemed to her tirat 
Caspar Goodwood, of all men, ought to enjoy tire whole devotion of 
some tender woman. “God forgive you!” he murmured between his 
teedr, turning away. 

Her exckmration had put her slightiy in tire wrong, imd after a 
moment she felt tire need to right herself. The easiest way to do it was 
to put her suitor in tire wrong. “You do me great injustice—you say 
what you don’t kirow!” she broke out. “I should not he an easy vic¬ 
tim—I have proved it.” 

“Oh, to me, perfectly.” 

“I have proved it to otirers as well.” And she paused a moment. 
“I refused a proposal of miu riage last week—what tirey call a brilliant 
one.” 

“I imr very glad to hear it,” said tire young man, gravely. 

“It was a proposal tirat nrimy girls would have accepted; it had 
everytiring to recommend it.” Isabel had hesitated to tell tiris story, 
hut now she had begun, tire satisfaction of speaking it out imd doing 
herself justice took possession of her. “I was offered a great position 
imd a great fortune—by a person whom I like extr emely.” 

Caspar gazed at her witir great iirterest. “Is he an Englishnrim?” 

“He is im English noblenrair,” said Isabel. 

Mr. Goodwood received tiris lurnouircement iir silence; tiren, at 
last, he said—“I am glad he is disappointed.” 

“Well, tiren, as you have conrpimioirs in nrisfortuire, make tire 
best of it.” 

“I don’t call him a conrpimioir,” said Caspar', grimly. 
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“Why not—since I declined his offer absolntely?” 

“That doesn’t make him my compjmion. Besides, he’s an Eng- 
lishnnm.” 

“And pray is not an Englishnnm a hnman being)” Isabel incjnired. 

“Oh, no; he’s snperhnrnan.” 

“Yon jue jmgry,” said die girl. “We have discnssed diis matter 
cjnite enongh.” 

“Oh, yes, I imi angiy. I plead gnilty to drat!” 

Isabel tnrned away from him, walked to die open window, and 
stood a moment looking into die dnsky vacimcy of die sti eet, where a 
tnrbid gaslight alone represented sociid juiimation. Eor some time nei¬ 
ther of tiiese yonng persons spoke; Caspar lingered near die chimney- 
piece, widi his eyes gloomily fixed npon onr heroine. She had \drtnally 
recjnested him to witiidraw—he knew tiiat; bnt at die risk of making 
himself odions to her he kept his gronnd. She was hu' too dear to him 
to be easily forfeited, and he had sailed across the Atiimtic to exti act 
some pledge from her. Presentiy she left die window imd stood before 
him agjiin. 

“Yon do me very littie jnstice,” she said—“after niy telling yon what 
I told yon jnst now. I am sorry I told yon—since it matters so littie to 
yon.” 

“All,” cried die yonng man, “if yon were drinking of me when yon 
did it!” And tiien he pansed, with die fear tiiat she might contiadict 
so happy a tiionght. 

“I was drinking of yon a littie,” said Isabel. 

“A littie? I don’t nnderstand. If tire knowledge tiiat I love yon had 
imy weight with yon at all, it ninst have had a good deid.” 

Isabel shook her head impatientiy, as if to cany off a blnsh. “I 
have refnsed a noble gentiennm. Make tire most of tiiat.” 

“I tiiimkyon, tiien,” said Caspar Goodwood, gravely. “I drank yon 
immensely.” 

“And now yon had better go home.” 

“May I not see yon agjiin?” he asked. 

“I drink it is better not. Yon will be snre to talk of tiiis, imd yon 
see it leads to notiiing.” 

“I promise yon not to say a word tiiat will annoy yon.” 

Isabel reflected a littie, and tiien she said—“I retnrn in a day or 
two to my nude’s, and I can’t propose to yon to come tiiere; it wonld 
be very inconsistent.” 

Caspiu' Goodwood, on his side, debated witiiin himself. “Yon 
ninst do me jnstice too. I received an invitation to yonr nncie’s more 
than a week ago, imd I declined it.” 

“Eroni whom was yonr invitation?” Isabel asked, snrprised. 

“Eroni Mr. Ralph Tonchett, whom I snppose to be yonr consin. 
I declined it becanse I had not yonr antiiorisation to accept it. The 
snggestion tiiat Mr. Tonchett shonld invite me appeared to have come 
from Miss Stackpole.” 
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“It cerbiinly did not come from me. Henrietta cerbiinly goes veiy 
fin ,” Isabel added. 

“Don’t be too hard on her—drat tonches me.” 

“No; if yon declined, drat was very proper of yon, atrd I drrmk yon 
for it” And Isabel gave a litde shndder of dismay at dre dronght drat 
Drrd Wrubnrton rmd Mr. Goodwood might have met at Gardeir- 
conrt: it wonld have heeir so awkwruxl for Lord Warbnrtoir! 

“Wheir yon leave yonr nncle, where are yon goiirg?” Caspar' 
asked. 

“I shall go abroad widr my anirt—to Floreirce and odrer places.” 

The sereirity of dris rmironircerrreirt strnck a chill to dre yonng 
matr’s heart; he seemed to see her whirled away iirto circles from 
which he was iirexorably exclnded. Neverdreless he weirt oir cjnickly 
widr his (jnestions. “And wheir shall yon come back to Anrerica?” 

“Perhaps not for a long time; I am very happy here.” 

“Do yon nreim to give np yonr conntiy?” 

“Don’t be im inkmt.” 

“Well, yon will be ont of my sight indeed!” said Gaspin' Good- 
wood. 

“I don’t kirow,” she imswered, ratirer grandly. “The world strikes 
me as snridl.” 

“It is too large for me!” Caspar exclaimed, widr a simplicity which 
onr yonng lady might have fonnd tonching if her face had irot beeir 
set against coircessioirs. 

This attitnde was pint of a system, a tireory, tirat she had lately 
embraced, and to be tirorongh she said after a nronreirt—“Don’t drink 
me nnkind if I say tirat it’s jnst tirat—being ont of yonr sight—tirat I like. 
If yon were iir tire simre place as I, I slronld feel as if yon were watching 
me, and I don’t like that. I like my liberty too nrnch. If tirere is a thing 
in tire world tirat I imr fond of,” Isabel weirt on, witir a slight recnr- 
rence of tire grandenr tirat had shown itself a moment before—“it is 
my personal independence.” 

Bnt whatever tirere was of grimdenr in tiris speech moved Caspar 
Goodwood’s admiration; tirere was nothing that displeased him in the 
sort of feeling it expressed. This feeling not only did no violence to 
his way of looking at tire girl he wished to make his wife, bnt seemed 
a grace tire more in so ardent a spirit. To his mind she had always had 
wings, and tiris was bnt tire llntter of tirose stainless pinions. He was 
not afraid of having a wife witir a certain lar geness of movement; he 
was a nrim of long steps himself. Isabel’s words, if tirey had been 
meant to shock him, failed of tire min k, imd only made him smile 
witir the sense tirat here was common gronnd. “Who wonld wish less 
to cnrtail yonr liberty tirim I?” he asked. “What cim give me greater 
pleasnre tiran to see yon perfectly independent—doing whatever yon 
like? It is to make yon independent tirat I want to nriu i'y yon.” 

“That’s a heantifnl sophism,” said tire girl, witir a smile more bean- 
tifnl still. 
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“An unmarried woman—a girl of your age—is not independent. 
There jue Jill sorts of diings she cjm’t do. She is Inmipered at every 
step.” 

“That’s as she looks at dre (juesrion,” Isabel answered, witli much 
spirit. “I am not in my first youtli—I cim do what I choose—I belong 
(juite to die independent class. I have neither fadier nor modier; I imi 
poor; I am of a serious disposition, and not pretty. I tiierefore am not 
bound to be timid and conventional; indeed I can’t afford such luxu¬ 
ries. Besides, I Py? to judge tilings for myself; to judge wrong, I tiiink, 
is more honourable tiiim not to judge at all. I don’t wish to be a mere 
sheep in die flock; I wish to choose niy fate and know sometiiing of 
human affairs beyond what otiier people tiiink it compatible witii pro¬ 
priety to tell me.” She paused a moment, but not long enough for her 
compimion to reply. He was apparently on tiie point of doing so, 
when she went on—“Let me say tiiis to you, Mr. Goodwood. You are 
so kind as to speak of being af raid of my manying. If you should lieai' 
a rumour tiiat I imi on tiie point of doing so—girls are liable to have 
such tilings said about tiieni—remember what I have told you about 
my love of liberty, and venture to doubt it.” 

There was sometiiing almost passionately positive in tiie tone in 
which Isabel gave him this advice, imd he saw a shining candour in 
her eyes which helped him to believe her. On tiie whole he felt reas¬ 
sured, and you might have perceived it by tiie manner in which he 
said, cjuite eagerly—“You want simply to Pavel for two years? I imi 
(juite willing to wait two years, imd you may do what you like in tiie 
interval. If tiiat is all you want, pray say so. I don’t want you to be 
conventional; do I sP'ike you as conventional myself? Do you wimt to 
improve your mind? Your mind is (juite good enough for me; but if 
it interests you to wander about a while and see different counP ies, I 
shall be delighted to help you, in any way in my power.” 

“You are very generous; tiiat is notiiing new to me. The best way 
to help me will be to put as niimy hundred miles of sea between us as 
possible.” 

“One would tiiink you were going to commit a crime!” said Cas- 
pai' Goodwood. 

“Perhaps I am. I wish to be free even to do tiiat, if tiie fancy takes 
me.” 

“Well tiieii,” he said, slowly, “I will go home.” And he put out his 
hand, Pyting to look contented and confident. 

Isabel’s confidence in him, however, was greater tiian imy he 
could feel in her. Not tiiat he tiiought her capable of committing a 
crime; but, turn it over as he would, tiiere was sometiiing ominous in 
the way she reseiwed her option. As Isabel took his liimd, she felt a 
great respect for him; she knew how much he cared for her, and she 
tiiought him magnanimous. They stood so for a moment, looking at 
each otiier, united by a himdclasp which was not merely passive on 
her side. “That’s right,” she said, very kindly, almost tenderly. “You 
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will lose notliing by being a reasonable rnjm.” 

“Bnt I will come back, wherever yon jue, two years hence,” he 
retnrned, witlr chjuacteristic grimness. 

We have seen tliat onr yonng lady was inconsecjnent, jmd at diis 
she snddenly chjmged her note. “Ah, remember, I promise nodiing— 
absolntely nodiing!” Then more sofdy, as if to help him to leave her, 
she added—“And remember, too, drat I slndl not be jm easy victim!” 

“Yon will get very sick of yonr independence.” 

“Perhaps I slndl; it is even veiy' probable. When tiiat day comes I 
shall be very glad to see yon.” 

She had laid her hand on tire knob of tire door tiiat led into her 
room, and she waited a moment to see whetiier her visitor wonld not 
take his departnre. Bnt he appeared nnable to move; tiiere was still 
jm immense nnwillingness in his attitnde—a deep remonsti jmce in his 
eyes. 

“I ninst leave yon now,” said Isabel; and she opened die door, 
imd passed into die otiier room. 

This apiu'tment was dink, bnt die dinkness was tempered by a 
vagne radiance sent np tlirongh die window from die conrt of die ho¬ 
tel, and Isabel conld make ont die masses of die fnrnitnre, die dim 
shining of die mirror, and die looming of die big fonr-posted bed. She 
stood still a moment, listening, jmd at last she heard Caspar Good- 
wood walk ont of die sitting-room and close die door behind him. 
She stood still a moment longer, and tiien, by an irresistible impnlse, 
she dropped on her knees before her bed, imd hid her face in her 
lunis. 


XVII. 

SHE was not praying; she was trembling—tiembling all over. She 
was im excitable creatnre, imd now she was ninch excited; bnt she 
wished to resist her excitement, and die attitnde of prayer, which she 
kept for some time, seemed to help her to be still. She was extremely 
glad Caspju' Goodwood was gone; tiiere was sometiiing exhilarating 
in having got rid of him. As Isabel became conscions of tiiis feeling 
she bowed her head a little lower; die feeling was tiiere, tiirobbing in 
her lieiut; it was a part of her emotion; bnt it was a tiling to he ashamed 
of—it was profime and ont of place. It was not for some ten minntes 
that she rose from her knees, and when she cimie back to die sitting- 
room she was still tiembling a little. Her agitation had two canses; pint 
of it was to be acconnted for by her long discnssion witii Mr. Good- 
wood, bnt it might be feared tiiat die rest was simply die enjo^mient 
she fonnd in die exercise of her power. She sat down in die same 
chair again, and took np her book, bnt witiiont going tiirongh die form 
of opening die volnnie. She leimed back, witii tiiat low, soft, aspiring 
ninrmnr witii which she often expressed her gladness in accidents of 
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which die brighter side was not superficially obvious, imd gave herself 
up to die satisfaction of having refused two judeiit suitors witiiin a 
fortnight. That love of liberty of which she had given Caspm Good- 
wood so bold a sketch was as yet almost exclusively theoretic; she had 
not been able to indulge it on a large scale. But it seemed to her tiiat 
she had done sometiiing; she had tasted of tiie delight, if not of battle, 
at least of victory; she had done what she preferred. In die midst of 
this agreeable sensation die image of Mr. Goodwood taking his sad 
walk honiewju'd tiirough die dingy town presented itself witii a certain 
reproachful force; so tiiat, as at die same moment die door of die 
room was opened, she rose cjuickly with jm apprehension tiiat he had 
come back. But it was only Henrietta Stackpole returning from her 
dinner. 

Miss Stackpole immediately saw tiiat sometiiing had happened to 
Isabel, imd indeed die discovery demimded no great penetiation. 
Henrietta went staiight up to her friend, who received her witiiout a 
greeting. Isabel’s elation in having sent Gaspin' Goodwood back to 
America pre-supposed her being glad that he had come to see her; 
but at die siuiie time she perfectly remembered that Henrietta had 
had no right to set a trap for her. 

“Has he been here, deiu'?” Miss Stackpole inijuired, softly. Isabel 
turned away, and for some moments imswered nothing. 

“You acted very wiongly,” she said at last 

“I acted for die best, deal'. I only hope you acted as well.” 

“You me not die judge. I cim’t trust you,” said Isabel. 

This decim ation was unflattering, but Henrietta was much too un¬ 
selfish to heed die chm ge it conveyed; she cm ed only for what it inti¬ 
mated witii regard to her friend. 

“Isabel Archer,” she declmed, witii eijual abruptness and solem¬ 
nity, “if you marry one of tiiese people, I will never speak to you 

f 

again! 

“Before making so terrible a tiireat, you had better wait till I am 
asked,” Isabel replied. Never having said a word to Miss Stackpole 
about Lord Warburton’s overtures, she had now no impulse whatever 
to justify herself to Henrietta by telling her tiiat she had refused tiiat 
nobleman. 

“Oh, you’ll be asked (juick enough, once you get off on die con¬ 
tinent. Annie Climber was asked tiiree times in Italy—poor plain little 
Annie.” 

“Well, if Annie Climber was not captured, why should I be?” 

“I don’t believe Annie was pressed; but you’ll be.” 

“That’s a flattering conviction,” said Isabel, witii a laugh. 

“I don’t flatter you, Isabel, I tell you die tiutii!” cried her friend. 
“I hope you don’t niejm to tell me tiiat you didn’t give Mr. Goodwood 
some hope.” 

“I don’t see why I should tell you miytiiing; as I said to you just 
now, I can’t Rust you. But since you me so much interested in Mr. 
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Goodwood, I won’t conceal from yon drat he retnrns immediately to 
America.” 

“Yon don’t mejm to say yon have sent him oil?” Henrietta broke 
ont in dismay. 

“I asked him to leave me Jilone; and I ask yon tire same, Henri¬ 
etta.” 

Miss Stackpole stood tliere witli expanded eyes, jmd tlren she 
went to die mirror over the chimney-piece and took off her bonnet. 

“I hope yon have enjoyed yonr dinner,” Isabel rennuked, lighdy, 
as she did so. 

Bnt Miss Stackpole was not to be diverted by frivolons proposi¬ 
tions, nor bribed by tire offer of antobiographic opportnnities. 

“Do yon know where yon jue going, Isabel Aicher?” 

“Jnst now I jmi going to bed,” said Isabel, witii persistent frivolity. 

“Do yon know where yon jue drifting?” Henrietta went on hold¬ 
ing ont her bonnet delicately. 

“No, I haven’t tire least idea, jmd I find it very pleasjmt not to 
know. A swift carriage, of a dark night, rattiing witii fonr horses over 
roads tiiat one cjm’t see—tiiat’s my idea of happiness.” 

“Mr. Goodwood certainly didn’t teach yon to say snch tilings as 
tiiat—like tiie heroine of jm immorti novel,” said Miss Stackpole. 
“Yon are drifting to some great mistake.” 

Isabel was irritated by her friend’s interference, bnt even in tiie 
midst of her irritation she ti ied to tiiink what ti ntli tiiis declaration 
conld represent. She conld tiiink of notiiing that diverted her from 
salting-“Yon ninst be very fond of me, Henrietta, to be willing to be 
so disagreeable to me.” 

“I love yon, Isabel,” stid Miss Stackpole, witii feeling. 

“Well, if yon love me, let me alone. I asked tiiat of Mr. Good- 
wood, jmd I ninst also ask it of yon.” 

“Tiike cju e yon are not let alone too nincli.” 

“That is what Mr. Goodwood said to me. I told him I ninst Like 
the risks.” 

“Yon are a creatnre of risks—yon make me shndder!” cried Hen¬ 
rietta. “When does Mr. Goodwood retnrn to America?” 

“I don’t know—he didn’t tell me.” 

“Perhaps yon didn’t iiKjnire,” said Henrietta, with tiie note of 
righteons irony. 

“I gave him too little satisfaction to have tiie right to ask (jnestions 
of him.” 

This assertion seemed to Miss Stackpole for a moment to bid de- 
Ikmce to comment; bnt at last she exclaimed—“Well, Isabel, if I didn’t 
know yon, I might tiiink yon were heartless!” 

“Take cjue,” stid Isabel “yon are spoiling me.” 

“I am afraid I have done tiiat tiready. I hope, at least,” Miss Stack- 
pole added, “tiiat he may cross witii Annie Climber! ” 
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Isabel lejuned from her tire next morning tlrat she had deter¬ 
mined not to retnrn to Gjudenconrt (where old Mr. Tonchett had 
promised her a renewed welcome), bnt to await in London die arrival 
of die invitation tiiat Mr. Banding had promised her from his sister, 
Liidy Pensil. Miss Stackpole related ver}' freely her conversation witii 
Ralph Tonchett’s sociable friend, and decbired to Isabel tiiat she re- 
:illy believed she had now got hold of something tiiat wonld lead to 
sometiiing. On die receipt of Oidy Pensil’s letter—Mr. Bantling had 
virtnally gnaranteed tiie juriwil of tiiis docnment—she wonld immedi¬ 
ately depjut for Bedfordshire, jmd if Isabel cju ed to look ont for her 
impressions in tiie Interviewer, she wonld certainly find tiieni. Henri¬ 
etta was evidently going to see sometiiing of the inner life tiiis time. 

“Do yon know where yon are drifting, Henrietta Stackpole?” Isa¬ 
bel asked, imitating die tone in which her friend had spoken die night 
before. 

“I am drifting to a big position—tiiat of (jneen of Americim jonr- 
nalisni. If my next letter isn’t copied all over tiie West, I’ll swallow niy 
pen-wiper!” 

She had luranged witii her friend Miss Annie Climber, die yonng 
lady of die continental offers, tiiat tiiey slionld go togetiier to make 
tiiose pnrchases which were to constitnte Miss Climber’s ftu ewell to a 
hemisphere in which she at least had been appreciated; imd she pres¬ 
ently repaired to Jerniyn Sti eet to pick np her companion. Shortly 
alter her depiutnre Ralph Tonchett was juinonnced, and as soon as 
he cjmie in Isabel saw tiiat he had sometiiing on his mind. He very 
soon took his consin into his confidence. He had received a telegram 
from his motiier, telling him tiiat his fatiier had had a shiup attack of 
his old malady, tiiat she was nincli alarmed, imd tiiat she begged 
Ralph wonld instimtiy retnrn to Giudenconrt. On tiiis occasion, at 
least, Mrs. Tonchett’s devotion to tiie electiic wire had notiiing incon- 
grnons. 

“I have jndged it best to see tiie great doctor. Sir Mattiiew Hope, 
first,” Ralph said; “by great good Inck he’s in town. He is to see me at 
half-past twelve, and I shall make snre of his corning down to Garden- 
conrt—which he will do tiie more readily as he has already seen my 
fatiier several times, botii tiiere imd in London. There is im express 
at two-forty-five, which I shall take, imd yon will come back witii me, 
or remain here a few days longer, exactly as yon prefer.” 

“I will go witii yon!” Isabel exclaimed. “I don’t snppose I cim be 
of any nse to my nncle, bnt if he is ill I slionld like to be near him.” 

“I tiiink yon like him,” said Ralph, with a certain shy pleasnre in 
his eye. “Yon appreciate him, which all the world hasn’t done. The 
(jnality is too fine.” 

“I tiiink I love him,” said Isabel, simply. 

“That’s very well. After his son, he is yonr greatest admirer.” 

Isabel welcomed this assnrimce, bnt she gave secretly a little sigh 
of relief at tiie tiionght tiiat Mr. Tonchett was one of tiiose admirers 
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who could not propose to many her. This, however, was not what she 
said; she went on to inform Ralph drat tliere were otlier reasons why 
she should not renniin in London. She was rired of it jmd wished to 
leave it; jmd dien Henrietta was going away—going to stay in Bedford¬ 
shire.” 

“In Bedfordshire?” Ralph exchiimed, witli surprise. 

“Widi Lady Pensil, dre sister of Mr. Bjmding, who has jmswered 
for jm invitation.” 

Ralph was feeling jmxious, but at tiiis he broke into a laugh. Sud¬ 
denly, however, he looked grave again. “Banding is a nnm of courage. 
But if tire invitation should get lost on tire way?” 

“I drought tire British post-office was impeccable.” 

“The good Homer sometimes nods,” said Ralph. “However,” he 
went on, more brightly, “tire good Bantling irever does, rmd, whatever 
happens, he will take erne of Heirrietta.” 

Ralph weirt to keep his appoiirtnreirt with Sir Mattirew Hope, aird 
Isabel rrrade her arrrmgenreirts for cjuitting Pratt’s Hotel. Her uircle’s 
danger touched her nearly, and while she stood before her opeir 
truirk, looking about her vaguely for what she should put iirto it, tire 
tears suddenly rushed iirto her eyes. It was perhaps for tiris reason 
drat when Ralph cimre back at two o’clock to take her to tire station 
she was not yet ready. 

He found Miss Stackpole, however, in the sitting-room, where she 
had just risen from tire lunch-table, aird this lady immediately ex¬ 
pressed her regret at his fatirer’s illness. 

“He is a grimd old nnm,” she said; “he is faitirful to tire last. If it is 
really to be tire last—excuse my alluding to it, but you must often have 
drought of tire possibility—I lurr sorry tirat I shall not be at Gardeir- 
court.” 

“You will amuse yourself much more iir Bedfordshire.” 

“I shall be sorry to imruse myself at such a time,” said Heirrietta, 
witir much propriety. But she immediately added—“I should like so 
to commemorate tire closing scene.” 

“My fatirer may live a long time,” said Ralph, simply. Then, ad¬ 
verting to topics more cheerful, he interrogated Miss Stackpole as to 
her own future. 

Now tirat Ralph was in Rouble, she addressed him in a tone of 
hu ger allowance, and told him tirat she was much indebted to him for 
having made her acijuainted witir Mr. Bantling. “He has told me just 
the tirings I want to krrow,” she said; all tire society-items lurd all about 
the royal family. I can’t make out tirat what he tells me about tire royal 
ftmrily is much to tireir credit; but he says tirat’s only my peculiar way 
of looking at it. Well, all I wairt is tirat he should give me tire facts; I 
cim put tirem togetirer (juick enough, once I’ve got tirenr.” Arrd she 
added tirat Mr. Biurtiing had been so good as to promise to come and 
take her out in tire afternoon. 

“To take you where?” Ralph ventured to inijuire. 
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“To Buckinghjim Pjilace. He is going to show me over it; so tliat 
I may get some idea how tliey live.” 

“Ah,” sjiid Rjilph, “we leave you in good Inmds. The first thing we 
shall heal' is that you me invited to Windsor Casde.” 

“If they ask me, I shall certainly go. Once I get started I mn not 
idfaid. But for idl drat,” Henrietta added in a moment, “I imi not sat¬ 
isfied; I imi not satisfied about Isabel.” 

“What is her last misdememiour?” 

“Well, I have told you before, and I suppose tiiere is no harm in 
my going on. I idways finish a subject tiiat I take up. Mr. Goodwood 
was here last night.” 

Ralph opened his eyes; he even blushed a littie—his blush being 
die sign of im emotion somewhat acute. He remembered drat Isabel, 
in sepm ating from him in Winchester Sijuare, had repudiated his sug¬ 
gestion drat her motive in doing so was die expectation of a visitor at 
Pratt’s Hotel, and it was a novel sensation to him to have to suspect 
her of duplicity. On die odier hand, he ijuickly smd to himself, what 
concern was it of his diat she should have made im appointment widi 
a lover? Had it not been drought graceful in every' age diat young la¬ 
dies should make a mystery of such appointments? Ridpli made Miss 
Stackpole a diplomatic miswer. “I should have drought drat, widi the 
views you expressed to me die odier day, diat would satisfy you per- 
fecdy.” 

“That he should come to see her? That was very well, as tin' as it 
went. It was a litde plot of mine; I let him know diat we were in Lon¬ 
don, imd when it had been arrimged diat I should spend die evening 
out, I just sent him a word—a word to die wise. I hoped he would find 
her alone; I won’t pretend I didn’t hope diat you would be out of die 
way. He cimie to see her; but he might as well have stayed away.” 

“Isabel was cruel?” Ralph incjuired, smiling, imd relieved at leiuii- 
ing diat his cousin had not deceived him. 

“I don’t exacdy know what passed between diem. But she gave 
him no satisfaction—she sent him back to America.” 

“Poor Mr. Goodwood!” Ralph exclaimed. 

“Her only idea seems to be to get rid of him,” Henrietta went on. 

“Poor Mr. Goodwood!” repeated Ridpli. The exclamation, it 
must be confessed, was somewhat mechanicid. It failed exacdy to ex¬ 
press his droughts, which were taking imodier line. 

“You don’t say diat as if you felt it; I don’t believe you care.” 

“Ah,” said Ridpli, “you must remember diat I don’t know diis in¬ 
teresting young man—diat I have never seen him.” 

“Well, I slndl see him, and I shall tell him not to give up. If I 
didn’t believe Isabel would come round,” sidd Miss Stackpole— 
“Well, I’d give her up myselfl” 
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XVIII. 

IT had occurred to Ralph drat under tire circumsEmces Isabel’s 
pju'ting witli Miss Stackpole might be of a slighdy embarrassed nature, 
jmd he went down to die door of die hotel in advance of his cousin, 
who after a slight delay followed, with die Races of im unaccepted 
remousti'imce, as he diought, in her eye. The two made die journey 
to Gardencourt in almost unbroken silence, jmd die semmt who met 
them at die station had no better news to give tiieni of Mr. Touchett— 
a fact which caused Ralph to congratulate himself afresh on Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hope’s having promised to come down in die five o’clock Rain 
and spend die night. Mrs. Touchett, he learned, on reaching home, 
had been constantiy with die old nnm, and was witii him at tiiat mo¬ 
ment; and tiiis fact made Ralph say to himself tiiat, after all, what his 
motlier wimted was simply opportunity. The finest natures were those 
that shone on large occasions. Isabel went to her own room, noting, 
throughout die house, tiiat perceptible hush which precedes a crisis. 
At die end of im hour, however, she cimie down-stairs in seiucli of 
her aunt, whom she wished to ask about Mr. Touchett. She went into 
the libriuy, but Mrs. Touchett was not tiiere, and as die weatiier, 
which had been damp and chill, was now idtogetiier spoiled, it was 
not probable tiiat she had gone for her usual walk in die grounds. 
Isabel was on the point of ringing to send an imjuiry to her room, 
when her attention was taken by an unexpected sound—die sound of 
low music proceeding apparentiy from die drawing-room. She knew 
that her aunt never touched die piano, imd die musician was tiierefore 
probably Ralph, who played for his own amusement. That he should 
have resorted to tiiis recreation at die present time, indicated appiu- 
entiy tiiat his imxiety about his father had been relieved; so that Isabel 
took her way to die drawing-room witii much alertness. The drawing¬ 
room at Giu'dencourt was an apiu tment of great distimces, imd as die 
piano was placed at die end of it furtiiest removed from die door at 
which Isabel entered, her arrival was not noticed by die person seated 
before die insRunient. This person was neither Ralph nor his mother; 
it was a lady whom Isabel immediately saw to be a sRanger to herself, 
idthough her back was presented to die door. This back—an imiple 
imd well-dressed one—Isabel contemplated for some moments in sur¬ 
prise. The lady was of course a visitor who had ai rived during her 
absence, imd who had not been mentioned by eitiier of die servants— 
one of diem her aunt’s maid—of whom she had had speech since her 
return. Isabel had idready leiuned, however, tiiat die British domestic 
is not effusive, jmd she was particulaily conscious of having been 
Reated witii diyiiess by her aunt’s maid, whose offered assistance die 
young lady from Albany—versed, as young ladies ai e in Albjuiy, in die 
veiy metaphysics of die toilet—had perhaps made too light of. The 
lu rivjil of a visitor was fin from disagreeable to Isabel; she had not yet 
divested herself of a youtiiful impression tiiat each new accjuaintance 
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would exert some momentous iuflueuce upon her life. By tire time 
she had made diese reflectious she becjmie aware drat die lady at die 
piimo played remarkably well. She was playing somediiug of Beedio- 
veii’s—Isabel knew not what, but she recognised Beedioveu—and she 
touched die pimo sofdy imd discreedy, but widi evident skill. Her 
touch was diat of an artist; Isabel sat down noiselessly on die nearest 
clniir and waited till the end of die piece. When it was finished she 
felt a sti'ong desire to tiiank die player, and rose from her seat to do 
so, while at die simie time die lady at die piano turned cjuickly round, 
as if she had become aware of her presence. 

“That is very beautiful, and your playing makes it more beautiful 
still,” said Isabel, witii all die young radiance witii which she usually 
uttered a tiutiiful rapture. 

“You don’t tiiink I disturbed Mr. Touchett, tiien?” die musiciim 
answered, as sweetiy as tiiis compliment deseiwed. “The house is so 
large, and his room so fai' away, tiiat I drought I might venture—espe¬ 
cially as I played just—just du bout des doigts. ” 

“She is a Frenchwoman,” Isabel said to herself; “she says tiiat as 
if she were French.” And tiiis supposition made die stranger more 
interesting to our speculative heroine. “I hope my uncle is doing 
well,” Isabel added. “I should tiiink tiiat to hear such lovely music as 
that would really make him feel better.” 

The lady gave a discriminating smile. 

“I am afraid tiiere are moments in life when even Beetiioven has 
notiling to say to us. We must admit, however, tiiat tiiey are our worst 
moments.” 

“I imi not in tiiat state now,” said Isabel. “On die contraiy, I 
should be so glad if you would play sometiiing more.” 

“If it will give you pleasure—most willingly.” And tiiis obliging per¬ 
son took her place again, and struck a few chords, while Isabel sat 
down nearer die instrument. Suddenly die sti imger stopped, with her 
hmds on die keys, half-turning imd looking over her shoulder at tiie 
girl. She was forty years old, md she was not pretty; but she had a 
delightful expression. “Excuse me,” she said; “but are you die niece— 
the young Americim?” 

“I imi my aunt’s niece,” said Isabel, with naivete. 

The lady at die piano sat still a moment longer, looking over her 
shoulder witii her clmniing smile. 

“That’s very well,” she said, “we are compati iots.” 

And tiien she began to play. 

“Ah, tiien she is not French,” Isabel murmured; jmd as the oppo¬ 
site supposition had made her interesting, it might have seemed that 
this revelation would have diminished her effectiveness. But such was 
not die fact; for Isabel, as she listened to die music, found much stim¬ 
ulus to conjecture in die fact tiiat an American should so sti'ongly re¬ 
semble a foreign wonnm. 

Her companion played in die same manner as before, softly and 
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solemnly, and while she played die shadows deepened in die room. 
The antnnin twilight gathered in, imd from her place Isabel conld see 
die rain, which had now begnn in eiunest, washing die cold-looking 
lawn, and die wind slniking die great Pees. At last, when the ninsic 
had ceased, die lady got np, imd, coming to her anditor, smiling, be¬ 
fore Isabel had dnie to diank her again, said— 

“I imi veiy' glad yon have come hack; I have lieiud a great deal 
abont yon.” 

Isabel dionght her a very atPacdve person; bnt she neverdieless 
said, widi a certain abrnptness, in answer to diis speech— 

“From whom have yon heard abont me?” 

The sPanger hesitated a single moment, and dien— 

“From yonr nncle,” she answered. “I have been here diree days, 
jmd die first day he let me come and pay him a visit in his room. Then 
he Pdked constandy of yon.” 

“As yon didn’t know me, diat ninst have bored yon.” 

“It made me want to know yon. All the more diat since dien—yonr 
annt being so nincli widi Mr. Tonchett—I have been (jnite jdone, jmd 
have got radier died of my own society. I have not chosen a good 
moment for my visit” 

A servant had come in widi lamps, and was presendy followed by 
jmodier, bearing die tea-Pay. On die appeju^mce of diis repast Mrs. 
Tonchett had apparendy been nodfied, for she now arrived imd ad¬ 
dressed herself to die tea-pot. Her greedng to her niece did not differ 
materially from her manner of raising die lid of diis receptacle in or¬ 
der to glance at die contents: in neidier act was it becoming to nnike 
a show of avidity. Qnesdoned abont her hnsbimd, she was nnable to 
say diat he was better; bnt die local doctor was widi him, and ninch 
light was expected from diis gendenian’s consnltadon widi Sir Mat¬ 
thew Hope. 

“I snppose yon two ladies have made acxjnjiinbmce?” she said. “If 
yon have not, I recommend yon to do so; for so long as we condnne— 
Ralph juid I—to clnster abont Mr. Tonchett’s bed, yon aie not likely 
to have ninch society bnt each odier.” 

“I know nodiing abont yon bnt that yon aie a great mnsiciim,” 
Isabel sjiid to die \dsitor. 

“There is a good deal more dian diat to know,” Mrs. Tonchett 
idlirmed, in her litde diy' tone. 

“A veiy' litde of it, I imi snre, will content Miss Archer!” die lady 
exclaimed, widi a light langh. “I am an old friend of yonr annt’s—I 
have lived ninch in Florence—I am Madame Merle.” 

She made diis last juinonncement as if she were referring to a per¬ 
son of tolerably disdnct idendty. 

For Isabel, however, it represented bnt litde; she conld only con¬ 
dnne to feel diat Madame Merle had a charming manner. 

“She is not a foreigner, in spite of her name,” said Mrs. Tonchett. 
“She was born—I idways forget where yon were born.” 
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“It is hju'dly wortli while I should tell you, dieu.” 

“Ou die couti'iuy,” siiid Mrs. Touchett, who rarely missed a logi¬ 
cal point; “if I remembered, your telling me would be cjuite superllu- 
ous. 

Madimie Merle glanced at Isabel widi a hue, frimk smile. 

“I was born under die shadow of die natiomd banner.” 

“She is too fond of mystery,” said Mrs. Touchett; “diat is her great 
lank.” 

“All,” exclaimed Mackmie Merle, “I have great faults, but I don’t 
think diat is one of diem; it certainly is not die greatest. I cimie into 
die world in die Brooklyn navy'-yiu d. My fadier was a high officer in 
the United States navy, and had a post—a post of responsibility—in 
that establishment at die time. I suppose I ought to love die sea, but I 
hate it. That’s why I don’t return to America. I love the kmd; die great 
tiling is to love soniediing.” 

Isabel, as a dispassionate wiPiess, had not been struck witii die 
force of Mrs. Touchett’s characterisation of her visitor, who had an 
expressive, communicative, responsive face, by no means of die sort 
which, to Isabel’s mind, suggested a secretive disposition. It was a face 
that told of a rich nature and of (juick and liberal impulses, imd 
diougli it had no reguku beauty was in die highest degree agreeable 
to contemplate. 

Mackmie Merle was a tall, fair, plump wonnm; eveiy'tiiing in her 
person was round and replete, tiiough without tiiose accumulations 
which minister to indolence. Her features were thick, but tiiere was a 
graceful harmony imiong tiieni, imd her complexion had a healtiiy 
clearness. She had a snndl grey eye, witii a great deal of light in it—lui 
eye incapable of dulness, and, according to some people, incapable 
of tern s; imd a wide, firm nioutii, which, when she smiled, drew itself 
upwai'd to die left side, in a manner tiiat most people drought very 
odd, some very affected, imd a few very graceful. Isabel inclined to 
range herself in die last categoiy'. Madimie Merle had thick, fair hair, 
which was imimged witii picturescjue simplicity, imd a huge white 
Inmd, of a perfect shape—a shape so perfect tiiat its owner, preferring 
to leave it unadorned, wore no rings. Isabel had taken her at first, as 
we have seen, for a Frenchwoman; but extended observation led her 
to say to herself tiiat Madame Merle might be a German—a Gernnm 
of riuik, a countess, a princess. Isabel would never have supposed tiiat 
she had been born in Brooklyn—tiiough she could doubtless not have 
justified her assumption, tiiat die air of distinction, possessed by Mad- 
imie Merle in so eminent a degree, was inconsistent witii such a birtii. 
It was true that die national bimner had floated immediately over die 
spot of die lady’s nativity, imd die breezy freedom of die stars and 
sti'ipes might have shed an influence upon die attitude which she tiien 
and tiiere took towards life. And yet Madimie Merle had evidently 
notiling of die fluttered, flapping cjuality of a morsel of bunting in the 
wind; her deportment expressed die repose and confidence which 
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come from a hu ge experience. Experience, however, had not cjnench- 
ed her yondi; it had simply made her sympadietic jmd snpple. She 
was in a word a woman of juxlent impnlses, kept in admirable order. 
What an ideal combinarion! dionght Isabel. 

She made diese rellecrions while dre drree ladies sat at dieir tea; 
bnt tliis ceremony was interrnpted before long by tire arrival of die 
great doctor from London, who had been immediately nshered into 
the drawing-room. Mrs. Tonchett took him off to die libraiyy to con¬ 
fer widi him in private; and dien Madimie Merle and Isabel piuted, 
to meet again at dinner. The idea of seeing more of diis interesting 
#wonian did ninch to mitigate Isabel’s perception of die mekmcholy 
that now hnng over Gardenconrt. 

When she cimie into die drawing-room before dinner she fonnd 
the place empty; bnt in die conrse of a moment Ridpli arrived. His 
anxiety abont his fatiier had been lightened; Sir Mattiiew Hope’s view 
of his condition was less sombre tiian Ridph’s had been. The doctor 
recommended tiiat die nnrse alone slionld remain witii die old man 
for die next tiiree or fonr honrs; so tiiat Ralph, his motiier, imd die 
great physician himself, were free to dine at table. Mrs. Tonchett and 
Sir Mattiiew came in; Madame Merle was die last to appeal'. 

Before she came, Isabel spoke of her to Ralph, who was standing 
before die fireplace. 

“Pray who is Madimie Merle?” 

“The cleverest woniim I know, not excepting yonrself,” said 
Ridpli. 

“I dionght she seemed very pleasimt.” 

“I was snre yon wonld tiiink her pleasant,” said Ridpli. 

“Is tiiat why yon invited her?” 

“I didn’t invite her, and when we cimie back from London I didn’t 
know she was here. No one invited her. She is a friend of my niotii- 
er’s, imd jnst after yon jmd I went to town, my motiier got a note from 
her. She had arrived in Engkmd (she nsnally lives abroad, tiiongh she 
has first imd last spent a good deal of time here), jmd she asked leave 
to come down for a few days. Madame Merle is a woman who can 
make snch proposjils witii perfect confidence; she is so welcome 
wherever she goes. And witii my motiier tiiere conld be no (jnestion 
of hesitating; she is die one person in the world whom my motiier 
very ninch admires. If she were not herself (which she after all ninch 
prefers), she wonld like to be Madame Merle. It wonld, indeed, be a 
great change.” 

“Well, she is very charming,” said Isabel “And she plays beanti- 
fnlly.” 

“She does everilliing beantifnlly. She is complete.” 

Isabel looked at her consin a moment. “Yon don’t like her.” 

“On die contiary, I was once in love witii her.” 

“And she didn’t cine for yon, imd tiiat’s why yon don’t like her.” 
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“How ciin we have discussed such diings? M. Merle was dreu liv¬ 
ing.” 

“Is he dead now?” 

“So she says.” 

“Don’t you believe her?” 

“Yes, because die statement agrees widi die probabilities. The 
husband of Madiuiie Merle would be likely to pass away.” 

Isabel gazed at her cousin agjiin. “I don’t know what you mean. 
You mean soniediing—diat you don’t mem. What was M. Merle?” 

“The husband of Madmie.” 

“You are very odious. Has she any children?” 

“Not die least littie child—fortunately.” 

“Fortunately?” 

“I mean fortunately for die child; she would be sure to spoil it.” 

Isabel was appiu eutiy on die point of assuring her cousin for die 
third time tiiat he was odious; but die discussion was interrupted by 
the ai rivjd of die lady who was die topic of it. She cmie rustiing in 
(juickly, apologising for being late, fastening a bracelet, dressed in 
diu'k blue satin, which exposed a white bosom tiiat was ineffectually 
covered by a curious silver necklace. Ralph offered her his arm witii 
die exaggerated idertness of a mm who was no longer a lover. 

Even if tills had still been his condition, however, Ralph had otiier 
tilings to tiiink about. The great doctor spent die night at Garden- 
court, and returning to London on die morrow, after anotiier consul¬ 
tation witii Mr. Touchett’s own medical adviser, concurred in Ralph’s 
desire tiiat he should see die patient again on the day following. On 
the day following Sir Mattiiew Hope reappeared at Gardencourt, md 
on tills occasion took a less encouraging view of the old man, who 
had grown worse in die twenty-four hours. His feebleness was ex¬ 
treme, md to his son, who constmtiy sat by his bedside, it often 
seemed tiiat his end was at hand. The local doctor, who was a very 
sagacious mm, and in whom Ralph had secretly more confidence 
dim in his distinguished colleague, was constmtiy in attendmce, and 
Sir Mattiiew Hope returned several times to Giudencourt. Mr. 
Touchett was much of die time unconscious; he slept a great deal; he 
rarely spoke. Isabel had a great desire to be useful to him, md was 
iillowed to watch witii him several times when his otiier attendmts (of 
whom Mrs. Touchett was not die least regular) went to take rest. He 
never seemed to know her, and she always said to herself—“Suppose 
he should die while I am sitting here;” an idea which excited her md 
kept her awake. Once he opened his eyes for a while md fixed tiierii 
upon her intelligently, but when she went to him, hoping he would 
recognise her, he closed tiieni md lapsed into unconsciousness. The 
day after tiiis, however, he revived for a longer time; but on tiiis occa¬ 
sion Ralph was witii him alone. The old man began to talk, much to 
his son’s satisfaction, who assured him tiiat tiiey should presently have 
him sitting up. 
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“No, my boy,” said Mr. Touchett, “not unless you buty me in a 
sitting posture, as some of tire ancients—was it the ancients?—used to 
do.” 

“All, daddy, don’t talk about tliat,” Ralph murmured. “You must 
not deny tliat you me getting better.” 

“There will be no need of my denying it if you don’t say so,” tire 
old man miswered. “Why should we prevmicate, just at tire last? We 
never prevaricated before. I have got to die some time, mid it’s better 
to die when one is sick tlimi when one is well. I mn very sick—as sick 
as I shall ever be. I hope you don’t want to prove tliat I shall ever he 
worse tlimi tliis? That would he too had. You don’t? Well tlien.” 

Haling made tliis excellent point he became (juiet, but tlie next 
time that Ralph was witli him he again addressed himself to conversa¬ 
tion. The nurse had gone to her supper imd Ralph was alone witli 
him, having just relieved Mrs. Touchett, who had been on guard since 
dinner. The room was lighted only by tlie flickering fire, which of late 
had become necessary, imd Ralph’s tall shadow was projected upon 
die wall imd ceiling, witli im outline constantly varying but always gro- 
tescjue. 

“Who is tliat witli me—is it my son?” tlie old nimi asked. 

“Yes, it’s your son, daddy.” 

“And is tliere no one else?” 

“No one else.” 

Mr. Touchett said notliing for a while; and tlien, “I wmit to talk a 
little,” he went on. 

“Won’t it tire you?” Ralph incjuired. 

“It won’t matter if it does. I shall have a long rest. I want to talk 
about you.” 

Ralph had drawn nearer to tlie bed; he sat leaning forward, witli 
his limid on his fatlier’s. “You had better select a brighter topic,” he 
said. 

“You were always bright; I used to be proud of your brightness. I 
should like so much to tliink tliat you would do something.” 

“If you leave us,” said Ralph, “I shall do notliing hut miss you.” 

“That is just what I don’t want; it’s what I wimt to talk about. You 
must get a new interest.” 

“I don’t wjmt a new interest, daddy. I have more old ones tlian I 
know what to do witli.” 

The old man lay tliere looking at his son; his face was tlie face of 
the dying, but his eyes were tlie eyes of Daniel Touchett He seemed 
to be reckoning over Ralph’s interests. “Of course you have got your 
motlier,” he said at last. “You will take cme of her.” 

“My motlier will always take care of herself,” Ralph answered. 

“Well,” said his fatlier, “perhaps as she grows older she will need 
a little help.” 

“I shall not see tliat. She will outlive me.” 

“Very likely she will; but that’s no reason—” Mr. Touchett let his 
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phrase die away in a helpless but not exacdy cjuerulous sigh, and re- 
miiined silent again. 

“Don’t Rouble yourself about us,” said his son. “My rnodier and 
I get on very well togedier, you know.” 

“You get on by always being apart; diat’s not natural.” 

“If you leave us, we slnill probably see more of each odier.” 

“Well,” dre old man obseiwed, widr wandering irrelevjmce, “it 
cjmnot be sjiid that my deadi will nnike much difference in your 
modier’s life.” 

“It will probably make more dian you drink.” 

“Well, she’ll have more money,” said Mr. Touchett. “I have left 
her a good wife’s pordon, just as if she had been a good wife.” 

“She has been one, daddy, according to her own dreoty. She has 
never troubled you.” 

“Ah, some Roubles are pleasrmt,” Mr. Touchett murmured. 
“Those you have given me, for instrmce. But your modrer has been 
less—less—what shall I call it? less out of the way since I have been ill. 
I presume she knows I have noticed it.” 

“I shall certainly tell her so; I rmr so glad you mention it.” 

“It won’t make any difference to her; she doesn’t do it to please 
me. She does it to please—to please—” And he lay a while, Rying to 
think why she did it. “She does it to please herself. But drat is not what 
I want to trdk about,” he added. “It’s about you. You will be very well 
off.” 

“Yes,” srtid Rrdph, “I know drat. But I hope you have irot forgot- 
teir dre trdk we had a year ago—wheir I told you exacdy what irroirey I 
should ireed aird begged you to nrjike some good use of dre rest.” 

“Yes, yes, I renrerrrber. I made a irew will—iir a few days. I suppose 
it was the frrst dme such a dring had happeired—a young man trying 
to get a will made against Iriirr.” 

“It is irot against me,” said Ralph “It would be agaiirst me to have 
a hu ge property to take ern e of. It is impossible for a nrair iir rrry state 
of hejddr to speird much nroirey, jmd enough is as good as a feast.” 

“Well, you will have eirough—and sonredriirg over. There will be 
more drair eirough for one—drere will be enough for two.” 

“That’s too rrruch,” said Ralph. 

“Ah, don’t say drat. The best dring you can do, when I imr gone, 
will be to nriu'iy'.” 

Ralph had foreseen what his fadrer was coming to, and dris sug¬ 
gestion was by no rrreims novel. It had long been Mr. Touchett’s rrrost 
ingenious way of expressing tire optimistic view of his son’s heidtir. 
Ralph had usuidly Reated it humorously; but present circunrstimees 
made dre humorous tone impossible. He simply fell back iir his chair 
imd returned his fatirer’s appending gaze in silence. 

“If I, widr a wife who hasn’t been very fond of me, have had a very 
happy life,” said tire old nnm, ciu iying his ingenuity furtirer still, “what 
a life might you not have, if you should mar ry' a persoir differeirt from 
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Mrs. Touchett. There ai e more different from her ffran ffrere are like 
her.” 

Ralph still said notliing; and after a panse his fatlier asked softly— 
’’What do yon tliink of yonr consin?” 

At tlris Ralph started, meeting tire cjnestion witli a ratlrer fixed 
smile. “Do I nndersEmd yon to propose tliat I shonld many Isabel?” 

“Well, tliat’s what it comes to in tire end. Don’t yon like her?” 

“Yes, veiy' mnch.” And Ralph got np from his chair and wandered 
over to tire fire. He stood before it jm instant jmd tlien he stooped 
and stirred it, meclnmically. “I like Isabel very mnch,” he repeated. 

“Well,” said his fatlier, “I know she likes yon. She told me so.” 

“Did she remark tliat she wonld like to many me? 

“No, bnt she can’t have jmytliing against yon. And she is tire most 
charming yonng lady I have ever seen. And she wonld be good to yon. 
I have tlionght a great deal abont it.” 

“So have I,” said Ralph, coming back to tire bedside again. “I 
don’t mind telling yon tliat.” 

“Yon are in love witli her, tlien? I shonld tliink yon wonld be. It’s 
as if she came over on pnrpose.” 

“No, I imi not in love witli her; bnt I shonld be if—if certain tilings 
were different.” 

“Ah, tilings are always different from what tliey might be,” said tlie 
old nnm. “If yon wait for tlieni to change, yon will never do aitytliing. 
I don’t know whetlier yon know,” he went on; “bnt I snppose tliere is 
no Iliu m in my allnding to it in snch an honr as tliis: there was some 
one wanted to marry Isabel tlie otlier day, imd she wonldn’t have 
him.” 

“I know she refnsed Duel Warbnrton; he told me himself.” 

“Well, tliat proves tliat tliere is a chance for somebody else.” 

“Somebody else took his chiuice tlie otlier day in Duidon—imd 
got notliing by it.” 

“Was it yon?” Mr. Tonchett asked, eagerly. 

“No, it was im older friend; a poor gentleniim who cimie over 
from America to see abont it.” 

“Well, I am sorry for him. Bnt it only proves what I say—tliat tlie 
way is open to yon.” 

“If it is, deiu' fatlier, it is all tlie greater pity tliat I am nnable to 
Read it. I haven’t many con\ictions; bnt I have tliree or fonr tliat I 
hold sti'ongly. One is tliat people, on tlie whole, had better not many 
their consins. Anotlier is, tliat people in an advanced stage of pnlnio- 
naiy weakness had better not many at all.” 

The old num raised his feeble hand and moved it to jmd fro a 
little before his face. “What do yon mean by tliat? Yon look at tilings 
in a way that wonld make eveiytliing wrong. What sort of a consin is 
a consin tliat yon have never seen for more tliim twenty years of her 
life? We are all each otlier’s consins, and if we stopped at tliat tlie 
linnian race wonld die ont. It is jnst tlie same witli yonr weak Inngs. 
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You ju e a great dejil better tlian you used to be. All you want is to lead 
a naturjil life. It is a great dejil more uaturjil to mairy a pretty young 
lady drat you are in love widi dum it is to remain single on false prin¬ 
ciples.” 

“I rmr not in love widr Isabel,” said Rrdph. 

“You said just now drat you would be if you didir’t driirk it was 
wrong. I wrurt to prove to you drat it isir’t wrong.” 

“It will oirly tire you, dear' daddy,” said Ralph, who marvelled at 
his fatirer’s teiracity rmd at his frirding strengtir to iirsist. “Their where 
shall we idl be?” 

“Where shidl you he if I don’t provide for you? You woir’t have 
imydriirg to do witir tire bairk, arrd you woir’t have me to take ciu e of. 
You say you have got so many interests; hut I can’t make tirem out.” 

Ralph leimed back in his chair, witir folded arms; his eyes were 
fixed for some time in meditation. At last, witir tire air of a nriur fairly 
mustering courage—“I take a great interest in my cousin,” he said, “but 
not tire sort of interest you desire. I shall not live many years; hut I 
hope I shall live long enough to see what she does witir herself. She is 
entirely iudepeudeut of me; I can exercise very little iullueuce upon 
her life. But I should like to do sonretiring for her.” 

“What should you like to do?” 

“I should like to put a little wind in her sails.” 

“What do you meim by tirat?” 

“I should like to put it into her power to do some of tire tirings 
she wimts. She wants to see tire world, for instance. I should like to 
put money in her purse.” 

“Ah, I anr glad you have drought of tirat,” said tire old nrim. “But 
I have thought of it too. I have left her a legacy—five tirousaird 
pounds.” 

“That is capital; it is veiy? kind of you. But I should like to do a 
little more.” 

Sonretiring of tirat veiled acuteness witir which it had been, on 
Daniel Touchett’s part, tire habit of a lifetime to listen to a fimmcial 
proposition, still lingered in tire face in which tire invalid had not oblit¬ 
erated tire man of business. “I shall be happy to consider it,” he said, 
softly. 

“Isabel is poor, tireu. My motirer tells me tirat she has hut a few 
hundred dollars a year. I should like to make her rich.” 

“What do you nreim by rich?” 

“I call people rich when tirey are able to gratify tireir inragiuatiou. 
Isabel has a great deal of imagination.” 

“So have you, my sou,” said Mr. Touchett, listeuiug vety atten¬ 
tively, but a little confusedly. 

“You tell me I shall have money enough for two. What I want is 
that you should kindly relieve me of my superfluity imd give it to Isa¬ 
bel. Divide my iuheritauce into two ecjual halves, and give tire second 
half to her.” 
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“To do what she likes with?” 

“Absolutely what she likes.” 

“And widiout jm ecjuivjilent?” 

“What e(}uivjilent could diere be?” 

“The one I have already rneutioued.” 

“Her marrying—some one or odier? It’s just to do away widi any¬ 
thing of drat sort tlrat I make my suggesrion. If she has an easy income 
she will never have to marry for a support She wishes to be free, jmd 
your becjuest will make her free.” 

“Well, you seem to have drought it out,” said Mr. Touchett. “But 
I don’t see why you appeal to me. The money will be yours, rmd you 
can easily give it to her yourself.” 

Rrdph sfcuted a litde. “Ah, dear fadrer, /can’t offer Isabel money!” 

The old man gave a groan. “Don’t tell me you are not in love widr 
her! Do you wjmt me to have dre credit of it?” 

“Entirely. I should like it simply to be a clause in your will, witirout 
the slightest reference to me.” 

“Do you wrmt me to make a new will, tiren?” 

“A few words will do it; you can attend to it tire irext time you feel 
a little lively.” 

“You must telegraph to Mr. Hikuy, tireir. I will do irotiring witirout 
my solicitor.” 

“You shall see Mr. Hilary? to-morrow.” 

“He will tiriirk we have (jururelled, you atrd I,” said tire old nrair. 

“Very probably; I shall like him to drink it,” said Ralph, smiling; 
“and to carry out tire idea, I give you irotice tlrat I shall be very? shrup 
witir you.” 

The hurrrour of tiris appeared to touch his fatirer; he lay a little 
while taking it iir. 

“I will do rmytiring you like,” he said at last; “but I’m irot sure it’s 
right. You say you wrmt to put wiird iir her sails; but rueir’t you afraid 
of putting too rrruch?” 

“I should like to see her going before tire breeze!” Ralph rm- 
swered. 

“You speak as if it were for your eirtertaiirnreirt.” 

“So it is, a good deal.” 

“Well, I don’t think I uirderstrmd,” said Mr. Touchett, witir a sigh 
“Young nreir are very? differeirt from w?hat I was. Wheir I crued for a 
girl—wheir I was young—I wanted to do more tiratr look at her. You 
have scruples that I shouldir’t have had, and you have ideas tlrat I 
shouldn’t have had eitirer. You say tirat Isabel wants to be free, rmd 
tlrat her being rich will keep her from mruiying for rrroirey. Do you 
tiriirk that she is a girl to do tirat?” 

“By no means. But she has less rrroirey thiur she has ever had be¬ 
fore; but her fatirer gave her eveiy?tiring, because he used to spend his 
capital. She has nothing but tire crumbs of tirat feast to live on, imd 
she doesn’t really krrow how meagre tirey are—she has yet to leiu n it. 
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My motlier has told me all about it. Isabel will learn it when she is 
rejilly tlirown upon tire world, and it would be very painful to me to 
think of her coming to die consciousness of a lot of wants drat she 
should be unable to satisfy.” 

“I have left her five tiiousand pounds. She cim satisfy a good many 
wants widi diat.” 

“She cim indeed. But she would probably spend it in two or tiiree 
yeai's.” 

“You tiiink she would be extiavagant tiien?” 

“Most certainly,” sjiid Ralph, smiling serenely. 

Poor Mr. Touchett’s acuteness was rapidly giving place to pure 
confusion. “It would merely be a (juestion of time, then, her spending 
the larger sum?” 

“No, at first I tiiink she would plunge into tiiat pretty freely; she 
would probably make over a pint of it to each of her sisters. But idler 
that she would come to her senses, remember tiiat she had still a life¬ 
time before her, imd live witiiin her means.” 

“Well, you have worked it out,” said die old man, witii a sigh. 
“You do take an interest in her, certainly.” 

“You cim’t consistently say I go too far. You wished me to go fur- 
tiier.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” die old man imswered. “I don’t tiiink I en¬ 
ter into your spirit. It seems to me immoral.” 

“Immoral, dear daddy?” 

“Well, I don’t know tiiat it’s right to make eveiytiiing so easy for 
a person.” 

“It surely depends upon die person. When die person is good, 
your making tilings easy is all to die credit of virtue. To facilitate die 
execution of good impulses, what can be a nobler act?” 

This was a little difficult to follow, imd Mr. Touchett considered 
it for a while. At last he said— 

“Isabel is a sweet young girl; but do you tiiink she is as good as 
that?” 

“She is as good as her best opportunities,” said Ralph. 

“Well,” Mr. Touchett declared, “she ought to get a great many 
opportunities for sixty tiiousimd pounds.” 

“I have no doubt she will.” 

“Of course I will do what you wimt,” said die old nnm. “I only 
want to understand it a little.” 

“Well, deiu' daddy, don’t you understand it now?” his son asked, 
caressingly. “If you don’t, we won’t take jmy more Rouble about it; we 
will leave it alone.” 

Mr. Touchett lay silent a long time. Ralph supposed tiiat he had 
given up the attempt to understand it. But at last he began again— 

“Tell me tiiis first. Doesn’t it occur to you tiiat a young lady witii 
sixty tiiousmd pounds may fall a victim to tiie fortune-hunters?” 

“She will Inu'dly fall a victim to more tiim one.” 
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“Well, one is too many.” 

“Decidedly. That’s a risk, jmd it has entered into my calcnlarion. 
I drink it’s appreciable, bnt I drink it’s snrrdl, aird I rmr prepared to 
take it.” 

Poor Mr. Tonchett’s acnteiress had passed iirto perplexity, rmd 
his perplexity irow passed iirto admiration. 

“Well, yon have gone into it!” he exclaimed. “Bnt I don’t see what 
good yon are to get ol it.” 

Ralph leimed over his fatirer’s pillows and gentiy smootired tirenr; 
he was aware drat tlreir conversation had been prolonged to a danger- 
ons point. “I shall get jnst tire good that I said jnst now I wished to pnt 
into Isabel’s reach—tirat of having gratified my imagination. Bnt it’s 
scandalons, tire way I have taken advantage of yon!” 


XIX. 

As Mrs. Tonchett had foretold, Isabel imd Madame Merle were 
tirrown nrnch togetirer dnring tire illness of tireir host, imd if they had 
not become intimate it wonld have been almost a breach of good 
maimers. Their nrmners were of tire best; bnt in addition to tiris tirey 
happened to please each otirer. It is perhaps too nrnch to say tirat tirey 
swore m eternal friendship; bnt tacitly, at least, tirey called tire fntnre 
to witiress. Isabel did so witir a perfectly good conscience, altirongh 
she wonld have hesitated to admit tirat she was intimate witir her new 
friend in tire sense which she privately attached to tiris term. She often 
wondered, indeed, whetirer she ever had been, or ever conld be, inti¬ 
mate witir any one. She had an ideal of friendship, as well as of several 
otirer sentiments, and it did not seem to her in tiris case—it had not 
seemed to her in otirer cases—tirat tire actnal completely expressed it. 
Bnt she often reminded herself tirat tirere were essential reasons why 
one’s ideal conld not become concrete. It was a tiring to believe in, 
not to see—a matter of faitir, not of experience. Experience, however 
might snpply ns witir very creditable imitations of it, and tire part of 
wisdom was to make tire best of these. Certainly, on tire whole, Isabel 
had never enconntered a more agreeable and interesting woman tirm 
Madame Merle; she had never met a woirrm who had less of tirat 
fanlt which is tire principal obstacle to friendship—tire air of reprodnc- 
ing tire more tiresome parts of one’s own personality. The gates of 
the girl’s confidence were opened wider tirm tirey had ever been; she 
said tirings to Madmre Merle that she had not yet said to my one. 
Sometimes she took alarm at her cmdonr; it was as if she had given 
to a compiuative stranger tire key to her cabinet of jewels. These spir- 
itnal gems were tire only ones of my magnitnde tirat Isabel possessed; 
bnt tirat was all tire greater reason why tirey slronld be ciuefnlly 
gnarded. Affeiwiu ds, however, tire girl always said to herself tirat one 
slronld never regret a generons error, md tirat if Madame Merle had 
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not tlie merits she attiibuted to her, so much tire worse for Madame 
Merle. There was no doubt she had great merits—she was a clnu ming, 
s^anpadieric, intelligent, culrivated wormm. More dran tliis (for it had 
not been Isabel’s ill-fortune to go tlirough life witlrout meering several 
persons of her own sex, of whom no less could ftiirly be said), she was 
rare, she was superior, she was pre-eminent. There jue a great many 
amiable people in tire world, and Madrune Merle was fin from being 
vulgiu'ly good-natured jmd resdessly witty. She knew how to drink—an 
acconrplishrrreirt rrue iir wonreir; rmd she had drought to very good 
purpose. Of course, too, she krrew how to feel; Isabel could not have 
speirt a week widr her widrout being sure of drat. This was, iirdeed, 
Madame Merle’s great taleirt, her most perfect gift. Life had told upoir 
her; she had felt it strongly, and it was pru t of dre satisfactioir drat Isa¬ 
bel found iir her society drat wheir dre girl trdked of what she was 
pleased to crdl serious rrratters, her corrrpanioir uirderstood her so eas¬ 
ily aird (juickly. Enrotioir, it is true, had become widr her radrer his¬ 
toric; she made iro secret of dre fact drat dre fouirtaiir of seirtinreirt, 
thairks to having been rather violeirdy tapped at one period, did not 
Ilow cjuite so freely as of yore. Her pleasure was irow to judge radrer 
thair to feel; she freely admitted drat of old she had beeir radrer fool¬ 
ish, and irow she preteirded to be wise. 

“I judge more dran I used to,” she sjiid to Isabel; “but it seems to 
me drat I have eju ired dre right. Oire cair’t judge till oire is forty; before 
that we are too eager, too Irru d, too cruel, atrd iir addition too ignorant. 
I am sorry for you; it will be a long time before you are forty. But 
every gain is a loss of some kind; I ofteir drink that after forty one cim’t 
reidly feel. The freshness, tire cjuickiress have certainly gone. You will 
keep tirenr longer tirim most people; it will be a great satisfaction to 
me to see you some yeiu s hence. I want to see what life makes of you. 
Oire tiring is certain—it cim’t spoil you. It may pull you about horribly; 
but I defy it to break you up.” 

Isabel received tiris assurance as a young soldier, still panting from 
a slight skirmish in which he has come off witir honour, might receive 
a pat on tire shoulder from his colonel. Like such a recognition of 
merit, it seemed to come witir autirority. How could tire lightest word 
do less, of a person who was prepared to say, of almost eveiyllring 
Isabel told her—“Oh, I have been in drat, my dear; it passes, like eve- 
ly tlring else.” Upon nrimy of her interlocutors, Madame Merle might 
have produced im irritating effect; it was so difficult to surprise her. 
But Isabel, tirough by no nreims incapable of desiring to be effective, 
had not at present tiris motive. She was too sincere, too interested in 
her judicious conrpimion. And tiren, moreover, Madimre Merle never 
said such tirings in tire tone of triumph or of boastfulness; tirey 
dropped from her like grave confessions. 

A period of bad weatirer had settled down upon Gaixlencourt; tire 
days grew shorter, imd tirere was im end to tire pretty tea-parties on 
the lawn. But Isabel had long in-door conversations witir her fellow- 
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visitor, and in spite of tire rain tire two ladies ofteir sallied fordr for a 
walk, erjnipped widr dre defeirsive appruatns which tire English cli¬ 
mate rmd dre Eirglish geirins have betweeir drem bronght to snch per- 
fectioir. Madame Merle was very appreciative; she liked almost eve- 
iy?driirg, iirclndiirg tire English rrriir. “There is always a littie of it, rmd 
irever too nrnch at oirce,” she srrid; “and it never wets yon, jmd it rd- 
ways smells good.” She deckued drat iir England tire pleasnres of 
smell were great—drat iir dris iirinritable island tirere was a cerPrin mix- 
tnre of fog rmd beer aird soot which, however odd it rrright somrd, was 
dre iratioirjd ju'onra, jmd was most agreeable to tire irostiil; and she 
nsed to lift tire sleeve of her British overcoat aird bniy' her irose iir it, 
to inhale the clear, line odonr of tire wool. Poor Ralph Tonchett, as 
soon as tire antnnrn had begnn to define itself, became almost a pris¬ 
oner; in bad weatirer he was nnable to step ont of tire honse, and he 
nsed sometimes to sPmd at one of tire windows, with his Irimds in his 
pockets, imd, witir a conntemmce half rnefnl, half critical, watch Isabel 
imd Madame Merle as tirey walked down tire avenne nnder a pair of 
nnrbrellas. The roads abont Gardenconrt were so firm, even in tire 
worst weatirer, tirat tire two ladies always came back witir a healtiry 
glow in tireir cheeks, looking at tire soles of tireir neat, stont boots, 
imd decku'ing tirat tireir walk had done tireirr inexpressible good. Be¬ 
fore Innclr Madame Merle was always engaged; Isabel admired tire 
inveteracy witir which she occnpied herself. Onr heroine had always 
passed for a person of resonrces and had taken a certain pride in be¬ 
ing one; bnt she envied the talents, tire accomplishments, tire apti- 
tndes, of Madimre Merle. She fonnd herself desiring to enrnlate tireirr, 
imd in tiris imd otirer ways Madame Merle presented herself as a 
model. “I slronld like to be like tirat!” Isabel secretly exclaimed, more 
thim once, as one of her friend’s nnmerons facets snddenly canght tire 
light, imd before long she kirew tirat she had leimred a lesson from 
this exemplary woman. It took no very long time, indeed, for Isabel 
to feel tirat she was, as tire phrase is, nnder an inllnence. “What is tire 
Iriunr,” she asked herself, “so long as it is a good one? The more one 
is nnder a good inllnence tire better. The only tiring is to see onr steps 
as we take tirenr—to nnder stand tirenr as we go. That I tirink I shall 
always do. I needn’t be afraid of becoming too pliable; it is my fanlt 
that I am not pliable enongh.” It is said tirat imitation is tire sincerest 
flattery'; imd if Isabel was tempted to reprodnce in her deportment 
some of tire most gracefnl featnres of tirat of her friend, it was not so 
nrnch becanse she desired herself to shine as becanse she wished to 
hold np tire kmrp for Madimre Merle. She liked her extremely; bnt 
she admired her even more tiran she liked her. She sometimes won¬ 
dered what Henrietta Stackpole wonld say to her drinking so nrnch of 
tiris brilliant fngitive from Brookl^m; and had a conviction tirat Henri¬ 
etta wonld not approve of it. Henrietta wonld not like Madimre Merle; 
for reasons tirat she conld not have defined, tiris P ntir cimre home to 
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Isabel. On tlie otlier Inmd she was ecjujilly sure tliat should dre occa¬ 
sion offer, her new friend would accommodate herself perfecdy to 
her old; Madame Merle was too humorous, too observant, not to do 
justice to Henrietta, jmd on becoming acxjuaiuted witii her would 
probably give tire measure of a tact which Miss Stackpole could not 
hope to emulate. She appeared to have, in her experience, a touch¬ 
stone for evetytiiing, jmd somewhere in tire capacious pocket of her 
geniiil memory she would find tire key to Heirrietta’s virtues. “That is 
tire great tiriirg,” Isabel reflected; “tirat is tire suprerrre good fortmre: 
to be in a better positioir for appreciating people tiran tirey are for 
appreciatiirg you.” Aird she added tirat tiris, wheir oire coirsidered it, 
was simply tire esseirce of tire ar istocratic situatioir. Iir tiris light, if iir 
iroire otirer, oire should aim at tire aristocratic situatioir. 

I cimnot enumerate all tire links in the chain which led Isabel to 
think of Madame Merle’s situation as aristocratic—a view of it never 
expressed in imy reference made to it by tirat lady herself. She had 
kirown great tirings imd great people, but she had never played a great 
part. She was one of tire small ones of tire eartir; she had not been 
born to honours; she kirew tire world too well to be guilty of imy fatu¬ 
ous illusions on tire subject of her own place in it. She had kirown a 
good many of tire fortunate few, and was perfectly aware of tirose 
points at which tireir fortune differed from hers. But if by her own 
measure she was notiring of a personage, she had yet, to Isabel’s im¬ 
agination, a sort of greatness. To be so graceful, so gracious, so wise, 
so good, and to make so light of it all—tirat was really to be a great 
lady; especially when one looked so much like one. If Madimre 
Merle, however, made light of her advantages as regards tire world, it 
was not because she had not, for her own entertainment, taken tirenr, 
as I have intimated, as seriously as possible. Her natural talents, for 
instimce; tirese she had zealously cultivated. After breakfast she wrote 
a succession of letters; her correspondence was a source of surprise 
to Isabel when tirey sometimes walked togetirer to tire village post- 
office, to deposit Madimre Merle’s conti ibution to tire mail. She knew 
a multitude of people imd, as she told Isabel, sonretiring was always 
turning up to be written about. Of painting she was devotedly fond, 
and made no more of taking a sketch tiran of pulling off her gloves. 
At Gardencourt she was perpetually taking advimtage of im hour’s 
sunshine to go out witir a cimrp-stool and a box of water-colours. That 
she was a brilliairt musician we have already perceived, aird it was ev¬ 
idence of the fact tirat when she seated herself at tire piano, as she 
always did in tire evening, her listeners resigned tirenrselves witirout a 
murmur to losing tire entertainment of her talk. Isabel, since she had 
kirown Madanre Merle, felt ashimred of her own playing, which she 
now looked upon as meagre imd lu tless; imd indeed, tirough she had 
been drought to play very well, tire loss to society when, in taking her 
place upon tire music-stool, she turned her hack to tire room, was 
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usually deemed greater diau die gain. When Madame Merle was nei¬ 
ther writiug, uor pjiiutiug, nor touching die pijmo, she was usuidly em¬ 
ployed upon wonderful morsels of picturescjue embroideiyy cush¬ 
ions, curEiins, decorations for the chimneypiece; a sort of work in 
which her bold, free invendon was as remai kable as die agility of her 
needle. She was never idle, for when she was engaged in none of die 
ways I have mendoned, she was eidier reading (she appeiu ed to Isabel 
to read ever^lliing importmt), or walking out, or playing padence widi 
the cju'ds, or tidking widi her fellow inmates. And widi idl diis, she 
idways had die sociid (juality; she never was preoccupied, she never 
pressed too Inuxl. She laid down her pasdmes as easily as she took 
them up; she worked imd Edked at die same dnie, and she appeared 
to attach no importimce to juiydiing she did. She gave away her 
sketches and tapestiies; she rose from die piano, or renniined diere, 
according to die convenience of her auditors, which she always unerr¬ 
ingly divined. She was, in short, a most comfortable, profitable, agree¬ 
able person to live with. If for Isabel she had a fault, it was diat she 
was not naturid; by which die girl meant, not diat she was affected or 
pretendous; for from diese vulgm vices no worinm could have been 
more exempt; but diat her nature had been too much overlaid by 
custom imd her angles too much smoodied. She had become too 
dexible, too supple; she was too finished, too chdlised. She was, in a 
word, too perfecdy die sociid aiiimid diat niim and woman me sup¬ 
posed to have been intended to be; and she had rid herself of every 
renimmt of diat tonic wildness which we may assume to have be¬ 
longed even to die most miiiable persons in die ages before countiy- 
house life was die fashion. Isabel found it difficult to diink of Madimie 
Merle as im isolated figure; she existed only in her reladons widi her 
fellow-mortids. Isabel often wondered what her reladons might be 
widi her own soul. She always ended, however, by feeling diat ha\dng 
a chai niing surface does not necessmily prove diat one is superficiid; 
this was im illusion in which, in her youdi, she had only just sufficiendy 
escaped being nourished. Madame Merle was not superficiid—not 
she. She was deep; mid her nature spoke none die less in her behav¬ 
iour because it spoke a convendonal language. “What is language at 
:dl but a convendon?” said Isabel. “She has die good taste not to pre¬ 
tend, like some people I have met, to express herself by original 
signs.” 

“I imi afraid you have suffered much,” Isabel once found occasion 
to say to her, in response to some allusion diat she had dropped. 

“What makes you diink diat?” Madimie Merle asked, widi a pic¬ 
turescjue smile. “I hope I have not die pose of a martyr.” 

“No; but you somedmes say diings diat I diink people who have 
cdways been happy would not have found out.” 

“I have not always been happy,” said Madame Merle, smiling sdll, 
but widi a mock gravity, as if she were telling a child a secret. “What 
a wonderful diing!” 
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“A great numy people give me tire impression of never having felt 
jmytliing very mnch,” Isabel answered. 

“It’s very tine; tliere me more iron pots, I tliink, tlian porcelain 
ones. Bnt yon may depend npon it drat every one has somediing; even 
the hardest iron pots have a litde braise, a litde hole, somewhere. I 
flatter myself drat I imi radier stont porcelain; bnt if I mnst tell yon die 
tindi I have been chipped and cracked! I do veiy? well for ser\dce yet, 
becanse I have been cleverly mended; and I tiy to remain in die cnp- 
board—die cjniet, dnsky cnpbom d, where diere is an odonr of stale 
spices—as mnch as I cim. Bnt when I have to come ont, imd into a 
sti'ong light, dien, my dear, I am a horror!” 

I know not whedier it was on diis occasion or some odier, diat 
when die conversation had taken die tnrn I have jnst indicated, she 
said to Isabel tiiat some day she wonld relate her history. Isabel as- 
snred her tiiat she slionld delight to listen to it, imd reminded her 
more tlimi once of tiiis engagement. Madimie Merle, however, ap¬ 
peared to desire a postponement, mid at last frmikly told die yonng 
girl tiiat she mnst wait till tiiey knew each otiier better. This wonld 
certainly happen; a long friendship lay before tiieni. Isabel assented, 
bnt at die same time asked Madame Merle if she conld not ti nst her— 
if she feared a beti ayal of confidence. 

“It is not tiiat I mn afraid of yonr repeating what I say,” die elder 
lady imswered; “I am afraid, on die contiaiyy of yonr taking it too 
mnch to yonrself. Yon wonld jndge me too lim shly; yon are of die 
crnel age.” She preferred for die present to talk to Isabel abont Isabel, 
mid exhibited die greatest interest in onr heroine’s history, her senti¬ 
ments, opinions, prospects. She made her chatter, mid listened to her 
chatter witli inexhanstible sympatiiy imd good natnre. In idl tiiis tiiere 
was somediing flattering to die girl, who knew tiiat Madame Merle 
knew a great niimy distingnished people, and had lived, as Mrs. 
Tonchett said, in die best company in Enrope. Isabel tiionght die bet¬ 
ter of herself for enjo^ang die favonr of a person who had so large a 
field of comparison; imd it was perhaps partiy to gratify tiiis sense of 
profiting by comparison tiiat she often begged her friend to tell her 
abont die people she knew. Madame Merle had been a dweller in 
nimiy lands, and had social ties in a dozen different connti ies. “I don’t 
pretend to be learned,” she wonld say, “bnt I tiiink I know my En¬ 
rope;” and she spoke one day of going to Sweden to stay witii im old 
f riend, mid anotiier of going to Wallachia to follow np a new acijnaint- 
mice. Witii Engkmd, where she had often stayed, she was tiioronghly 
fimiiliar; and for Isabel’s benefit tiirew a great deal of light npon die 
cnstoms of die conntiy' mid the chmacter of the people, who “after 
all,” as she was fond of saying, were die finest people in die world. 

“Yon mnst not tiiink it stiange, her staying in the honse at snch a 
time as tiiis, when Mr. Tonchett is passing away,” Mrs. Tonchett re- 
nim ked to Isabel. “She is incapable of doing anytiiing indiscreet; she 
is die best-bred woman I know. It’s a favonr to me tiiat she stays; she 
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is putting off a lot of visits at great houses,” said Mrs. Touchett, who 
never forgot tfiat when she herself was in England her socijif vjifue 
sank two or tliree degrees in tire scale. “She has her pick of places; 
she is not in want of a shelter. But I have asked her to stay because I 
wish you to know her. I think it wifi be a good tiring for you. Sereira 
Merle has iro faults.” 

“If I didir’t already like her very much tfrat descriptioir might 
afnnr me,” Isabel said. 

“She irever does rmytfring wrong. I have brought you out here, 
and I wish to do tire best for you. Your sister Lily told me tfrat she 
hoped I would give you pfeirty of opportuirities. I give you oire iir 
securiirg Madjmre Merle. She is oire of tire most briffiairt wonreir iir 
Europe.” 

“I like her better tfran I like your descriptioir of her,” Isabel per¬ 
sisted in saying. 

“Do you flatter yourself tlrat you will find a fault in her? I hope 
you will let me kirow when you do.” 

“That will be cruel—to you,” said Isabel. 

“You needn’t mind me. You never will hud one.” 

“Perhaps not; but I tlriuk I shall not miss it.” 

“She is always up to tire nmk!” said Mrs. Touchett. 

Isabel after tlris said to Madame Merle tlrat she hoped she krrew 
Mrs. Touchett believed she had not a fault. 

“I anr obliged to you, but I imr afraid your aunt has no perception 
of spirituaf tlrings,” Madame Merle answered. 

“Do you nreim by tlrat tlrat you have spiritual faults?” 

“Ah no; I mean uotlriug so flat! I mean tlrat having no faults, for 
your aunt, means tlrat one is never late for dinner—tlrat is, for her 
dinner. I was not late, by tire way, tire otlrer day, when you came back 
from Loudon; tire clock was just at eight when I came into tire draw¬ 
ing-room; it was the rest of you tlrat were before the time. It means 
that one imswers a letter tire day one gets it, and tlrat when one comes 
to stay witir her one doesn’t bring too much luggage, imd is ciu eful not 
to be taken ill. Eor Mrs. Touchett tirose tlrings constitute virtue; it’s a 
blessing to be able to reduce it to its elements.” 

Madimre Merle’s conversation, it will be perceived, was enriched 
witir bold, free touches of criticism, which, even when tirey had a re- 
sti ictive effect, never struck Isabel as ill-natured. It never occurred to 
the girl, for instance, tlrat Mrs. Touchett’s accomplished guest was 
abusing her; and this for veiy? good reasons. In tire first place Isabel 
agreed witir her; in tire second Madimre Merle implied tlrat tirere was 
a great deal more to say; and in tire tirird, to speak to one witirout 
ceremony of one’s near relations was lur agreeable sign of intimacy. 
These signs of intimacy multiplied as tire days elapsed, imd tirere was 
none of which Isabel was more sensible tiran of her companion’s pref¬ 
erence for making Miss Ar cher herself a topic. Though she alluded 
freijuentiy to tire incidents of her own life, she never lingered upon 
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them; she was as little of an egotist as she was of a gossip. 

“I am old, jmd sEile, jmd faded,” she said more tlian once; “I jmi 
of no more interest tlnm last week’s newspaper. Yon jue yonng jmd 
fresh, jmd of to-day; yon have tire great tiring—yon have actnality. I 
once had it—we all have it for an honr. Yon, however, will have it for 
longer. Let ns talk abont yon, tlren; yon crm say notlring tlrat I shall 
not care to heru'. It is a sign tlrat I am growing old—tlrat I like to talk 
witlr yonnger people. I tlriirk it’s a very pretty compensation. If we 
can’t have yontlr witlriir ns we crm have it ontside of ns, rmd I really 
tlriirk we see it and feel it better tlrat way. Of conrse we mnst be in 
s^mrpatlry witlr it—tlrat I shall always be. I don’t krrow tlrat I shall ever 
be ill-natnred with old people—I hope not; tlrere are certainly some 
old people tlrat I adore. Bnt I shall never be ill-natnred witlr tire 
yonng; tlrey tonch me too nrnch. I give yon caite blanche, tlren; yon 
cim even be impertinent if yon like; I shall let it pass. I talk as if I were 
a hnndred years old, yon say? Well, I am, if yon please; I was born 
before tire French Revolntion. Ah, rrry deiu ye viens de loin; \ belong 
to tire old world. Bnt it is not of tlrat I wish to talk; I wish to talk abont 
tire new. Yon mnst tell me more abont Anrerica; yon never tell rrre 
enongh. Here I have been since I was bronght here as a helpless child, 
imd it is ridicnlons, or ratlrer it’s scandalons, how little I krrow abont 
the land of my birtlr. There m e a great many of ns like tlrat, over here; 
mrd I mnst say I drink we m e a wretched set of people. Yon slronld 
live in yonr owrr conirtiy?; whatever it may be yon have yonr natnral 
place tlrere. If we are not good Anrericims we are certainly poor En- 
ropemrs; we have no natnral place here. We me mere parasites, crawl¬ 
ing over tire snrface; we haven’t onr feet iir tire soil. At least one can 
krrow it, and not have illnsions. A woman, perhaps, can get on; a 
wonrim, it seems to me, has no natnral place anywhere; where-ever 
she finds herself she has to rerrrain on tire snrface mrd, more or less, 
to crawl. Yon protest, my dear? yon me horrified? yon declare yon 
will never crawl? It is very Pne tlrat I don’t see yon crawling; yon stmrd 
more npright tlrim a good many poor creatnres. Very good; on tire 
whole, I don’t tlriirk yon will crawl. Bnt tire men, tire Anrericans; je 
vous deinande un peu, what do tlrey make of it over here? I don’t 
envy tlrenr, frying to arrimge tlremselves. Look at poor Ralph Ton- 
chett; what sort of a fignre do yon call tlrat? Fortnnately he has got a 
consnnrption; I say fortnnately, becanse it gives him sometlring to do. 
His consnnrption is his career; it’s a kind of position. Yon cmr say, 
‘Oh, Mr. Tonchett, he takes care of his Inngs, he krrows a great deal 
abont climates.’ Bnt witlront tlrat, who wonld he be, what wonld he 
represent? ‘Mr. Ralph Tonchett, an Anrericim who lives in Enrope.’ 
That signifies absolntely notlring—it’s impossible tlrat anytlring slronld 
signify less. ‘He is very cnltivated,’ tlrey say; ‘he has got a very pretty 
collection of old snnff-boxes.’ The collection is all tlrat is wimted to 
make it pitifnl. I am tired of tire sonnd of tire word; I tlriirk it’s gro- 
tesijne. Witlr tire poor old fatlrer it’s different; he has his identity, imd 
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it is ratlier a massive one. He represents a great financiiil honse, jmd 
that, in onr day, is as good as jm^thing else. For jm Americjm, at jmy 
rate, drat will do very' well. Bnt I persist in drinking yonr consiir is very 
Incky to have a chroiric mrdady; so long as he doesir’t die of it. It’s 
nrnch better dran dre sirnff-boxes. If he were irot ill, yon say, he wonld 
do sonredring?—he wonld trrke his fadrer’s place in dre honse. My 
poor child, I donbt it; I doir’t driirk he is at rdl foird of dre honse. 
However, yon know him better drarr I, drongh I nsed to krrow him 
radrer well, rmd he may have dre beirefrt of dre donbt. The worst case, 
I driirk, is a frieird of mine, a conntiymran of onrs, who lives iir Itidy 
(where he also was bronght before he krrew better), and who is oire of 
the most delightfnl nreir I krrow. Some day yon mnst krrow him. I will 
bring yon togedrer, aird dreir yon will see what I rrrean. He is Gilbert 
Osmond—he lives iir Italy; drat is idl one cim say abont him. He is 
exceediirgly clever, a nrim made to be distingnished; bnt, as I say, yon 
exhanst dre description wheir yon say drat he is Mr. Osmond, who 
lives iir Italy. No ciueer, no mmre, no position, no fortnne, no past, 
no fntnre, no anydring. Oh yes, he paints, if yon please—paints in wa- 
ter-colonrs, like me, only better tiran I. His painting is pretty bad; on 
the whole I am ratirer glad of tirat. Fortnnately he is very indolent, so 
indolent tirat it anronnts to a sort of position. He cim say, ‘Oh, I do 
nodring; I am too deadly lazy. Yon cim do notiring to-day nnless yon 
get np at five o’clock in tire morning.’ In tirat way he becomes a sort 
of exception; yon feel tirat he might do sonredring if he wonld only 
rise eiu'ly. He never speaks of his painting—to people at large; he is 
too clever for tirat. Bnt he has a littie girl—a deiu' littie girl; he does 
speak of her. He is devoted to her, imd if it were a ciueer to be im 
excellent fatirer he wonld be very distingnished. Bnt I am afraid tirat 
is no better tiran the snnflhoxes; perhaps not even so good. Fell me 
what drey do in America,” pnrsned Madame Merle, who, it mnst be 
observed, par entiretically, did not deliver herself all at once of tirese 
reflections, which are presented in a clnster for tire convenience of 
the reader. She talked of Florence, where Mr. Osmond lived, and 
where Mrs. Tonchett occnpied a mediaeval palace; she talked of 
Rome, where she herself had a littie pied-a-tene, witir some ratirer 
good old dimrask. She talked of places, of people, and even, as tire 
phrase is, of “snbjects”; imd from time to time she talked of their kind 
old host imd of tire prospect of his recoveiyc From the first she had 
thonght tiris prospect small, imd Isabel had been strnck witir the pos¬ 
itive, discriminating, competent way which she took of tire measnre 
of his remainder of life. One evening she annonnced definitely tirat 
he wonld not live. 

“Sir MattirewHope told me so, as plainly as was proper,” she said; 
“standing tirere, near tire fire, before dinner. He makes himself very 
agreeable, tire great doctor. I don’t mean tirat his saying tirat has any¬ 
thing to do witir it. Bnt he says snch tirings with great tact. I had said 
to him tirat I felt ill at my ease, staying here at snch a time; it seemed 
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to me so indiscreet—it was not as if I conld nnrse. ‘Yon rnnst remain, 
yon mnst remain,’ he jmswered; ‘yonr office will come later.’ Was not 
drat a veiy? delicate way bodi of saying drat poor Mr. Tonchett wonld 
go, imd drat I might be of some nse as a consoler? In fact, however, I 
shall not be of die slightest nse. Yonr annt will console herself; she, 
imd she alone, knows jnst how mnch consolation she will reijnire. It 
wonld be a very delicate matter for imotiier person to nndertake to 
administer die dose. Witii yonr consin it will be different; he will miss 
his fatiier sadly. Bnt I slionld never presnme to condole witii Mr. 
Ralph; we m e not on tiiose terms.” 

Mackmie Merle had allnded more tiiim once to some nndefmed 
incongrnity in her relations witii Ralph Tonchett; so Isabel took tiiis 
occasion of asking her if they were not good friends. 

“Perfectly, bnt he doesn’t like me.” 

“What have yon done to him?” 

“Notiling whatever. Bnt one has no need of a reason for tiiat.” 

“For not liking yon? I tiiink one has need of a very good reason.” 

“Yon are very kind. Be snre yon have one ready for tiie day when 
yon begin.” 

“Begin to dislike yon? I shall never begin.” 

“I hope not; becanse if yon do, yon will never end. That is die way 
witii yonr consin; he doesn’t get over it. It’s an jmtipatiiy of natnre—if 
I can call it tiiat when it is all on his side. I have notiiing whatever 
against him, jmd don’t bear him tiie least little grndge for not doing 
me jnstice.Jnstice is all I wimt. However, one feels tiiat he is a gentie- 
nimi, and wonld never say anytiiing nnderhmid abont one. Cartes sui¬ 
table, ” Madame Merle snbjoined in a moment, “I am not afraid of 
him.” 

“I hope not, indeed,” said Isabel, who added something abont his 
being tiie kindest fellow living. She remembered, however, tiiat on 
her first asking him abont Madame Merle he had answered her in a 
niminer which tiiis lady might have tiionght injnrions witiiont being 
explicit. There was sometiiing between tiieni, Isabel said to herself, 
bnt she said notiiing more tiian tiiis. If it were sometiiing of im¬ 
portance, it slionld inspire respect; if it were not, it was not wortii her 
cnriosity. Witii all her love of knowledge, Isabel had a natnral shrink¬ 
ing from raising cnrtains mid looking into nnlighted corners. The love 
of knowledge co-existed in her mind witii a still tender love of igno¬ 
rance. 

Bnt Madimie Merle sometimes said tilings that stm tled her, made 
her raise her clem' eyebrows at tiie time, and think of tiie words after¬ 
wards. 

“I wonld give a great deal to be yonr age again,” she broke ont 
once, witii a bitterness which, tiiongh dilnted in her cnstoniai'y smile, 
was by no niejms disgnised by it. “If I conld only begin agmn—if I 
conld have my life before me!” 

“Yonr life is before yon yet,” Isabel answered gently, for she was 
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vaguely awe-struck. 

“No; tire best pait is gone, jmd gone for notliing.” 

“Surely, not for notliing,” said Isabel 

“Why not—what have I got? Neidier husband, nor child, nor for¬ 
tune, nor position, nor tire ti aces of a beauty which I never had.” 

“You have friends, deiu' lady.” 

“I imi not so sure!” cried Madame Merle. 

“All, you are wi'ong. You have memories, talents—” 

Madame Merle interrupted her. 

“What have my talents brought me? Notliing but the need of us¬ 
ing tlieni still, to get tlirough tlie hours, the years, to cheat myself witli 
some pretence of action. As for my memories, tlie less said about 
them die better. You will be my friend till you find a better use for 
your friendship.” 

“It will be for you to see tliat I don’t tlien,” said Isabel. 

“Yes; I would make im effort to keep you,” Madame Merle re¬ 
joined, looking at her gravely. “When I say I should like to be your 
age,” she went on, “I mean witli your (jualities—frimk, generous, sin¬ 
cere, like you. In tliat case I should have made some tiling better of 
my life.” 

“What should you have liked to do tliat you have not done?” 
Madimie Merle took a sheet of music—she was seated at tlie piimo, 
imd had abruptly wheeled about on tlie stool when she first spoke— 
and mechanically turned tlie leaves. At last she said— 

“I imi very ambitious! ’ 

“And your imibitions have not been satisfied? They must have 
been great.” 

“They were great. I should make myself ridiculous by talking of 
tlieni.” 

Isabel wondered what tliey could have been—whetlier Madimie 
Merle had aspired to weai' a crown. “I don’t know what your idea of 
success may be, but you seem to me to have been successful. To me, 
indeed, you are an image of success.” 

Mackmie Merle tossed away tlie music witli a smile. 

“What is yrinr idea of success?” 

“You evidently tliink it must be veiy? Pune,” said Isabel “It is to 
see some dream of one’s youtli come true.” 

“Ah,” Madame Merle exclaimed, “tliat I have never seen! But my 
dreams were so great—so preposterous. Heaven forgive me, I imi 
dreimiing now.” And she turned back to tlie piano imd began to play 
witli energy. 

On die morrow she said to Isabel tliat her definition of success 
had been very pretty, but frightfully sad. Measured in tliat way, who 
had succeeded? The dreams of one’s yontli, why tliey were enchimt- 
ing, tliey were di\dne! Who had ever seen such tilings come to pass? 

“I myself—a few of tlieni,” Isabel ventured to imswer. 

“Already? They must have been dreams of yesterday.” 
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“I began to drejun vety young,” said Isabel, smiling. 

“Ah, il you mejm die aspirations ol your childhood—tiiat ol having 
a pink sash imd a doll tiiat could close her eyes.” 

“No, I don’t mean tiiat.” 

“Or a young mini witii a moustache going down on his knees to 
you.” 

“No, nor tiiat eitiier,” Isabel declared, blushing. 

Madimie Merle gave a gkmce at her blush which caused it to 
deepen. 

“I suspect tiiat is what you do mean. We have all had tiie young 
mini witii tile moustache. He is tiie inevitable young mini; he doesn’t 
count.” 

Isabel was silent for a moment, and tiien, witii exP enie and char¬ 
acteristic inconseijnence— 

“Why shouldn’t he count? There me young men and young 
men.” 

“And yours was a paiagon—is tiiat what you mean?” cried her 
friend witii a laugh. “If you have had tiie identical young nnm you 
dreimied of, tiien tiiat was success, and I congratulate you. Only, in 
that case, why didn’t you fly witii him to his castle in tiie Apennines?” 

“He has no castle in tiie Apennines.” 

“What has he? An ugly brick house in Fortieth Street? Don’t tell 
me tiiat; I refuse to recognise tiiat as mi ideal.” 

“I don’t cme anytiiing about his house,” said Isabel. 

“That is very crude of you. When you have lived as long as I, you 
will see tiiat every liunimi being has his shell, mid tiiat you must take 
the shell into account. By tiie shell I mean tiie whole envelope of 
circumstimces. There is no such thing as mi isolated niim or woman; 
we are each of us made up of a cluster of appurtemmces. What do 
you call one’s sell? Where does it begin? where does it end? It over¬ 
flows into everytiiing tiiat belongs to us—and tiien it flows back again. 
I know tiiat a Im ge part of myself is in tiie dresses I choose to wem'. I 
have a great respect for things! One’ self—for otiier people—is one’s 
expression of one’s self; and one’s house, one’s clotiies, tiie book one 
reads, tiie company one keeps—tiiese tilings me all expressive.” 

This was veiy' metaphysical; not more so, however, tiian several 
observations Madame Merle had already made. Isabel was fond of 
metaphysics, but she was unable to accompany her friend into tiiis 
bold mialysis of tiie liunimi personality. 

“I don’t agree witii you,” she said. “I tiiink just the otiier way. I 
don’t know whetiier I succeed in expressing myself, hut I know tiiat 
notiling else expresses me. Notiiing tiiat belongs to me is any measure 
of me; on tiie contrmy, it’s a limit, a barrier, and a perfectly mbitimy 
one. Certainly, tiie clotiies which, as you say, I choose to wear, don’t 
express me; and heaven forbid tiiey should!” 

“You dress veiy? well,” interposed Madimie Merle, skilfully. 

“Possibly; but I don’t care to be judged by tiiat. My clotiies may 
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express tire dressmjiker, but tliey don’t express me. To begin widr, it’s 
not my own choice drat I wejn diem; drey aie imposed upon me by 
society.” 

“Should you prefer to go widiout diem?” Madame Merle in- 
cjuired, in a tone which virtuidly terminated die discussion. 

I jmi bound to confess, diougli it may cast some discredit upon 
die sketch I have given of die youthful loyidty which our heroine prac¬ 
tised towards tiiis accomplished woman, tiiat Isabel had said notiiing 
whatever to her about Lord Warburton, imd had been ecjually reti¬ 
cent on die subject of Caspin Goodwood. Isabel had not concealed 
from her, however, tiiat she had had opportunities of marrying, imd 
had even let her know tiiat tiiey were of a highly advantageous kind. 
Lord Warburton had left Lockleigh, and was gone to Scotland, taking 
his sisters witii him; imd tiiough he had written to Ralph more tiian 
once, to ask about Mr. Touchett’s hejiltii, the girl was not liable to die 
embairassment of such iiKjuiries as, had he still been in die neigh¬ 
bourhood, he would probably have felt bound to make in person. He 
had admirable self-conti'ol, but she felt sure tiiat if he had come to 
Gardencourt he would have seen Madame Merle, and tiiat if he had 
seen her he would have liked her, and betrayed to her tiiat he was in 
love witii her young friend. 

It so happened tiiat during Madame Merle’s previous visits to 
Gardencourt—each of tiierii much shorter tinm tiie present one—he 
had eitiier not been at Lockleigh or had not called at Mr. Touchett’s. 
Therefore, tiiough she knew him by name as tiie great man of tiiat 
county, she had no cause to suspect him of being a suitor of Mrs. 
Touchett’s freshly-imported niece. 

“You have plenty of time,” she had said to Isabel, in return for 
die mutilated confidences which Isabel made her, imd which did not 
pretend to be perfect, tiiough we have seen tiiat at moments the girl 
had compunctions at having said so much. “I imi glad you have done 
notiling yet—tiiat you have it still to do. It is a veiy? good tiling for a girl 
to have refused a few good offers—so long, of course, as tiiey are not 
the best she is likely to have. Excuse me if my tone seems horribly 
worldly; one must take tiiat view sometimes. Only don’t keep on re¬ 
fusing for tiie sake of refusing. It’s a pleasimt exercise of power; but 
accepting is after all im exercise of power as well. There is always tiie 
dimger of refusing once too often. It was not tiie one I fell into—I 
didn’t refuse often enough. You aie im exijuisite creature, and I 
should like to see you nnuried to a prime minister. But speaking 
sti'ictiy, you know you are not what is technically called a parti. You 
n e extremely good-looking, and extremely clever; in yourself you are 
(juite exceptional You appem to have tiie vaguest ideas about your 
eartiily possessions; but from what I can make out, you m e not em¬ 
barrassed witii an income. I wish you had a little money.” 

“I wish I had!” said Isabel, simply, appiuentiy forgetting for tiie 
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moment tliat her poverty had been a venial fanlt for two galhmt gen- 
demen. 

In spite of Sir Matdiew Hope’s benevolent recommendation, 
Madame Merle did not renniin to tire end, as tire issne of poor Mr. 
Tonchett’s malady had now come fnmkly to be designated. She was 
nnder pledges to otiier people which had at last to be redeemed, and 
she left Gardenconrt witir tire nnderstrmding tirat she shonld in rmy 
event see Mrs. Tonchett tirere again, or in town, before (jnitting Eng¬ 
land. Her pru'ting witir Isabel was eveir rrrore like tire begimring of a 
frieirdship tirrm tireir meeting had beeir. 

“I rmr goiirg to six places iir snccessioir,” she said, “bnt I slrrrll see 
iro oire I like so well as yon. They will rrll be old frieirds, however; oire 
doesir’t make irew frieirds at rrry age. I have rrrade a great exception 
for yon. Yon mnst remember tirat, and yon mnst drink well of me. 
Yon mnst rewind me by believing iir me.” 

By way of answer, Isabel kissed her, aird tirongh some women kiss 
witir facility, there are kisses imd kisses, imd tiris embrace was satisfac¬ 
tory to Madimre Merle. 

Isabel, after tiris, was irrnch aloire; she saw her anirt aird consiir 
oirly at meals, aird discovered tirat of tire honrs that Mrs. Tonchett 
was invisible, only a minor portion was now devoted to nnrsing her 
hnsbimd. She spent the rest in her own apiu tnrents, to which access 
was not allowed even to her niece, in mysterions and inscrntable ex¬ 
ercises. At table she was grave and silent; bnt her solemnity was not 
an attitnde—Isabel conld see tirat it was a conviction. She wondered 
whetirer her annt repented of having taken her own way so nrnch: bnt 
there was no visible evidence of tiris—no tear s, no sighs, no exaggera¬ 
tion of a zeal which had always deemed itself snfficient. Mrs. Tonchett 
seemed simply to feel tire need of drinking tirings over and snnrnring 
them np; she had a little moral acconnt-book—with colnmns nnerr- 
ingly rnled, and a sharp steel clasp—which she kept witir exemplary 
neatness. 

“If I had foreseen tiris I wonld not have proposed yonr coming 
abroad now,” she said to Isabel after Mackmre Merle had left tire 
honse. “I wonld have waited and sent for yon next year.” 

Her renriu'ks had nsnally a practical ring. 

“So tirat perhaps I shonld never have known my nncle? It’s a great 
happiness to me to have come now.” 

“That’s very' well. Bnt it was not tirat yon might krrow yonr nncle 
that I bronght yon to Enrope.” A perfectly veracions speech; bnt, as 
Isabel tironght, not as perfectly timed. 

She had leisnre to drink of tiris and otirer matters. She took a sol¬ 
itary walk every day, imd spent nrnch time in tnrning over tire books 
in tire libriuy. Arrrong tire snbjects tirat engaged her attention were tire 
adventnres of her friend Miss Stackpole, witir whom she was in regn- 
ku' correspondence. Isabel liked her friend’s private epistolary' style 
better tiran her pnblic; tirat is, she tironght her pnblic letters wonld 
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have been excellent if tliey had not been printed. Henrietta’s caieer, 
however, was not so snccessfnl as might have been wished even in die 
interest of her private felicity; drat view of die inner life of Great Brit¬ 
ain which she was so eager to bike appeared to dance before her like 
an ignis fatuus. The invitation from Lady Pensil, for mysterions rea¬ 
sons, had never lurived; and poor Mr. Banding himself, witii idl his 
friendly ingennity, had been nnable to explain so grave a dereliction 
on die part of a missive that had obvionsly been sent. Mr. Banding, 
however, had evidentiy taken Henrietta’s affairs nincli to heart, imd 
believed tiiat he owed her a set-off to tiiis illnsory visit to Bedford¬ 
shire. “He says he shonld tiiink I wonld go to die Continent,” Henri¬ 
etta wrote; “imd as he tiiinks of going there himself, I snppose his 
advice is sincere. He wimts to know why I don’t take a view of French 
life; and it is a fact tiiat I wimt very nincli to see die new Repnblic. Mr. 
Bimtiing doesn’t care nincli abont the Repnblic, bnt he tiiinks of going 
over to Paris imy way. I ninst say he is (jnite as attentive as I conld 
wish, and at any rate I shall have seen one polite Englishman. I keep 
telling Mr. Bantling that he onght to have been im American; and yon 
onght to see how it pleases him. Whenever I say so, he always breaks 
ont witii die same exckmiation—‘All, bnt really, come now!”’ A few 
days later she wrote tiiat she had decided to go to Paris at the end of 
die week, and tiiat Mr. Bantling had promised to see her off—perhaps 
even he wonld go as fiu' as Dover witii her. She wonld wait in Paris till 
Isabel shonld lu rive, Henrietta added; speaking (jnite as if Isabel were 
to start on her Continental jonrney alone, imd making no allnsion to 
Mrs. Tonchett. Bearing in mind his interest in tiieir late companion, 
onr heroine commnnicated several passages from Miss Stackpole’s 
letters to Ralph, who followed with an emotion akin to snspense die 
career of die correspondent of die Intemewer. 

“It seems to me tiiat she is doing very well,” he said, “going over 
to Palis witii an ex-gnardsmim! If she wants sometiiing to write abont, 
she has only to describe tiiat episode.” 

“It is not conventional, certainly,” Isabel answered; “bnt if yon 
mean tiiat—as fiu' as Henrietta is concerned—it is not perfectly inno¬ 
cent, yon aie very nincli mistaken. Yon will never nnderstand Henri¬ 
etta.” 

“Excnse me; I nnderstand her perfectly. I didn’t at all at first; bnt 
now I have got the point of view. I am afraid, however, tiiat Bimtiing 
has not; he may have some snrprises. Oh, I nndersbmd Henrietta as 
well as if I had made her!” 

Isabel was by no means snre of this; bnt she abstained from ex¬ 
pressing fnrtiier donbt, for she was disposed in tiiese days to extend a 
great chiu ity to her consin. One afternoon, less tiiim a week after Mad¬ 
ame Merle’s departnre, she was seated in die libraiy' with a volnnie to 
which her attention was not fastened. She had placed herself in a deep 
window-bench, from which she looked ont into tire dnll, damp pink; 
and as tiie libraiy stood at right angles to tiie entrance-front of tiie 
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house, she could see die doctor’s dog-cait, which had been waiting 
for tire last two hours before tire door. She was struck witii tire doc¬ 
tor’s remaining so long; but at last she saw him appeiu in tire portico, 
sEmd a moment, slowly drawing on his gloves and looking at tire knees 
of his horse, and then get into tire vehicle imd drive away. Isabel kept 
her place for Inilf-im-hour; tiiere was a great stillness in tire house. It 
was so great tiiat when she at last heard a soft, slow step on the deep 
carpet of tire room, she was almost startled by tire sound. She turned 
cjuickly away from tire window, imd saw Ritiph Touchett standing 
there, witii his himds still in his pockets, but witii a face absolutely void 
of its usual latent smile. She got up, and her movement and gkmce 
were a (juestion. 

“It’s all over,” said Ralph. 

“Do you mean tiiat my uncle—?”And Isabel stopped. 

“My fatiier died an hour ago.” 

“All, my poor Ralph!” tiie girl murmured, putting out her hand 
to him. 


XX. 

SOME fortnight after tiiis incident Mackmie Merle drove up in a 
Inmsoni cab to tiie house in Winchester Sijuaie. As she descended 
from her vehicle she observed, suspended between tiie dining-room 
windows, a huge, neat, wooden tablet, on whose fresh black ground 
were inscribed in white pjiint tiie words—“This noble freehold man¬ 
sion to be sold;” witii tiie mmie of tiie agent to whom application 
should be made. “They certainly lose no time,” said tiie visitor, as, 
after sounding tiie big brass knocker, she waited to be admitted; “it’s 
a practical counPy!” And witiiin tiie house, as she ascended to tiie 
drawing-room, she perceived numerous signs of abdication; pictures 
removed from tiie walls and placed upon sofas, windows undraped 
and floors kiid bine. Mrs. Touchett presently received her, imd inti¬ 
mated in a few words tiiat condolences might be taken for granted. 

“I know what you are going to say—he was a very good nnm. But 
I know it better tinm any one, because I gave him more chance to 
show it. In tiiat I tiiink I was a good wife.” Mrs. Touchett added tiiat 
at tiie end her husbimd apparently recognised this fact. “He has 
treated me liberally,” she said; “I won’t say more liberally tiim I ex¬ 
pected, because I didn’t expect. You know tiiat as a general tiling I 
don’t expect. But he chose, I presume, to recognise the fact tiiat 
though I lived much abroad, jmd mingled—you may say freely—in for¬ 
eign life, I never exhibited tiie smallest preference for any one else.” 

“For any one but yourself,” Madame Merle mentally obseiwed; 
but tiie reflection was perfectly inaudible. 

“I never sacrificed my husbimd to anotiier,” Mrs. Touchett con¬ 
tinued, with her stout curPiess. 
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“Oh no,” tliought Madame Merle; “you never did jmydiing for 
jmodier!” 

There was a eertain cynieism in diese mute comments which de- 
nnmds an explanarion; die more so as diey m e nut in accord eidier 
widi the view—somewhat superficial perhaps—diat we have hidierto 
enjoyed of Madame Merle’s character, or widi die literid facts of Mrs. 
Touchett’s history; die more so, too, as Madame Merle had a well- 
founded comdction diat her friend’s last reniai k was not in die least 
to be construed as a side-dirust at herself. The tiutli is, diat die mo¬ 
ment she had crossed die direshold she received a subde impression 
diat Mr. Touchett’s deadi had had conseciuences, and diat diese con- 
seijnences had been profitable to a litde circle of persons imiong 
whom she was not numbered. Of course it was im event which would 
naturally have conseijnences; her imagination had more tiian once 
rested upon tiiis fact during her stay at Gm clencourt. But it had been 
one tiling to foresee it mentally, and it was miotiier to behold it actu- 
:dly. The idea of a distiibution of property—she would idniost have 
said of spoils—just now pressed upon her senses jmd irritated her witii 
a sense of exclusion. I am far from wishing to say tiiat Madimie Merle 
was one of die hungry ones of die world; but we have idready per¬ 
ceived diat she had desires which had never been satisfied. If she had 
been (juestioned, she would of course have admitted—witii a most be¬ 
coming smile—diat she had not die faintest claim to a slime in Mr. 
Touchett’s relics. “There was never imytiiing in die world between 
us,” she would have said. “There was never tiiat, poor nnm!”—witii a 
fillip of her tiiunib mid her tiiird finger. I hasten to add, moreover, 
that if her private attitude at die present moment was somewhat in¬ 
congruously imddious, she was veiy cmeful not to betiay herself. She 
had, alter idl, as much sympatiiy for Mrs. Touchett’s gains as for her 
losses. 

“He has left me tiiis house,” die newly-made widow said; “but of 
course I shall not live in it; I have a much better house in Florence. 
The will was opened only tiiree days since, but I have already offered 
the house for side. I have also a share in die bmik; but I don’t yet 
understmid whether I imi obliged to leave it tiiere. If not, I sliidl cer- 
tmnly take it out. Ralph, of course, has Gardencourt; but I imi not 
sure diat he will have means to keep up die place. He is of course left 
very well off, but his fatiier has given away an immense deal of money; 
there are beijuests to a stiing of tiiird cousins in Vermont. Ralph, 
however, is very fond of Gm'dencourt, and would be (juite capable of 
living tiiere—in summer—witii a niidd-of-all-work and a gardener’s 
boy. There is one remarkable clause in niy husband’s will,” Mrs. 
Touchett added. “He has left my niece a fortune.” 

“A fortune?” Mackmie Merle repeated, softiy. 

“Isabel steps into something like seventy tiiousand pounds.” 

Madmne Merle’s hands were clasped in her lap; at tiiis she raised 
them, still clasped, imd held tiieni a moment against her bosom, while 
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her eyes, a litde dilated, fixed diemselves on diose of her friend. “Air,” 
she cried, “die clever creatnre!” 

Mrs. Tonchett gave her a cjnick look. “What do yon mean by 
that?” 

For im instant Madame Merle’s colonr rose, and she dropped her 
eyes. “It certainly is clever to achieve snch resnlts-widiont im effort!” 

“There certainly was no effort; don’t cidl it an achievement.” 

Madame Merle was rai ely gnilty of die awkwardness of reti acdng 
what she had said; her wisdom was shown radier in maintaining it and 
placing it in a favonrable light. “My dem friend, Isabel wonld certainly 
not have had seventy dionsand ponnds left her if she bad not been 
the most chiu niing girl in die world. Her charm inclndes great clever¬ 
ness.” 

“She never dreimied, I imi snre, of my hnsband’s doing imydiing 
for her; imd I never dreamed of it eidier, for he never spoke to me of 
his intendon,” Mrs. Tonchett said. “She had no claim npon him what¬ 
ever; it was no great recommendadon to him diat she was niy niece. 
Whatever she achieved she achieved nnconscionsly.” 

“All,” rejoined Madame Merle, “diose are die greatest sti'okes!” 

Mrs. Tonchett gave a shrng. “The girl is fortnnate; I don’t deny 
that. Bnt for die present she is simply stnpefied.” 

“Do yon mean diat she doesn’t know what to do widi die money?” 

“That, I diink, she has hardly considered. She doesn’t know what 
to drink abont die matter at all. It has been as if a big gnn were snd- 
denly fired off behind her; she is feeling herself, to see if she be hnrt. 
It is bnt diree days since she received a visit from die principjd exec¬ 
utor who cimie in person, very galkmdy, to nodfy her. He told me 
afterwards diat when he had made his litde speech she snddenly bnrst 
into teiu's. The money is to remain in die bimk, and she is to draw die 
interest.” 

Madame Merle shook her head, widi a wise, and now (jnite be- 
nigmmt, smile. “After she had done diat two or diree dnies she will 
get nsed to it.” Then after a silence—“What does yonr son drink of 
it?” she abrnpdy asked. 

“He left Engkmd jnst before it came ont—nsed np by his fadgne 
and imxiety, and linriying off to die sondi. He is on his way to die 
Riviera, imd I have not yet lieiu d from him. Bnt it is not likely he will 
ever object to anydiing done by his fadier.” 

“Didn’t yon say his own share had been cnt down?” 

“Only at his wish. I know diat he nrged his fadier to do soniediing 
for die people in America. He is not in die least addicted to looking 
after nnniber one.” 

“It depends npon whom he regards as nnniber one!” said Mad¬ 
ame Merle. And she remained dionghtfnl a moment, widi her eyes 
bent npon die door. “Am I not to see yonr happy niece?” she asked 
at last, looking np. 

“Yon may see her; bnt yon will not be strnck widi her being happy. 
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She has looked as solemn, tliese tliree days, as a Cimabue Madonna!” 
And Mrs. Tonchett rang for a servant. 

Isabel cjmie in shordy after the footman had been sent to call her; 
jmd Madame Merle dionght, as she appeared, drat Mrs. Tonchett’s 
compju'ison had its force. The girl was pjde jmd grave—an effect not 
midgated by her deeper monrning; bnt die smile of her brightest mo¬ 
ments cimie into her face as she saw Madame Merle, who went for¬ 
ward, laid her hand on onr heroine’s shonlder, and after looking at 
her a moment, kissed her as if she were retnrning die kiss diat she 
had received from Isabel at Giudenconrt This was die only idlnsion 
that Mackmie Merle, in her great good taste, made for die present to 
her yonng friend’s inheritimce. 

Mrs. Tonchett did not remain in London nndl she had sold her 
honse. After selecdng from among its fnrnitnre diose objects which 
she wished to tiimsport to her Florendne residence, she left the rest 
of its contents to be disposed of by die ancdoneer, jmd took her de- 
piutnre for die Condnent. She was, of conrse, accompimied on diis 
jonrney by her niece, who now had plenty of leisnre to contemplate 
the windfall on which Madimie Merle had coverdy congratnlated her. 
Isabel dionght of it very often imd looked at it in a dozen different 
lights; bnt we sliidl not at present attempt to enter into her meditadons 
or to explain why it was diat some of them were of a radier pessiniisdc 
cast. The pessimism of diis yonng lady was tiansient; she nldmately 
made np her mind diat to be rich was a virtne, becanse it was to be 
able to do, imd to do was sweet. It was die conti juy of wejikness. To 
be wejik was, for a yonng lady, radier gracefnl, bnt, after all, as Isabel 
said to herself, diere was a laiger grace dian diat. Jnst now, it is trne, 
diere was not nincli to do—once she had sent off a checjne to Lily imd 
jmodier to poor Edidi; bnt she was diimkfhl for die (jniet niondis 
which her monrning robes and her annt’s fresh widowhood compel¬ 
led die two ladies to spend. The accjnisidon of power made her seri- 
ons; she scrndnised her power widi a kind of tender ferocity, bnt she 
was not eager to exercise it. She begjm to do so indeed dnring a stay 
of some weeks which she presendy made widi her annt in Paris, bnt 
in ways diat will probably be dionght radier vnlgar. They were die 
ways diat most natnridly presented diemselves in a city in which die 
shops are die admiradon of die world, especiidly nnder die gnidjmce 
of Mrs. Tonchett, who took a rigidly pracdcal view of die tiansfor- 
niadon of her niece from a poor girl to a rich one. “Now diat yon are 
a yonng woman of fortnne yon ninst know how to play die part—I 
niejm to play it well,” she said to Isabel, once for idl; jmd she added 
that die girl’s first dnty was to have everydiing himdsome. “Yon don’t 
know how to take care of yonr diings, bnt yon ninst learn,” she went 
on; diis was Isabel’s second dnty. Isabel snbmitted, bnt for die present 
her iniaginadon was not kindled; she longed for opportnnides, bnt 
these were not die opportnnides she meant. 
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Mrs. Touchett rarely dumged her pbms, Jind having intended be¬ 
fore her hnsband’s deadi to spend a part of die winter in Piu is she 
saw no reason to deprive herself—still less to deprive her companion— 
of this advantage. Thongh tiiey wonld live in great retirement, she 
might still present her niece, informally, to tire little circle of her fel- 
low-conntiymen dwelling npon tire skirts of tire Clnmips Elysees. 
Witii nnmy of tiiese jmiiable colonists Mrs. Tonchett was intimate; 
she shared tiieir expatiiation, tiieir comdctions, tiieir pastimes, tiieir 
ennni. Isabel saw tiiern come witii a good deal of assidnity to her 
annt’s hotel, jmd jndged tiieni witii a trenchancy which is donbtiess to 
be acconnted for by tiie temporal exaltation of her sense of linnian 
dnty. She made np her mind tiiat tiieir niimner of life was snperficial, 
imd incnrred some disfavonr by expressing tiiis view on bright Snnday 
afternoons, when tiie Americim absentees were engaged in calling 
npon each otiier. Thongh her listeners were tiie most good-natnred 
people in the world, two or tiiree of tiieni thonght her cleverness, 
which was generally admitted, only a dangerons variation of imperti¬ 
nence. 

“Yon all live here tiiis way, bnt what does it all lead to?” she was 
pleased to ask. “It doesn’t seem to lead to imytiiing, jmd I slionld tiiink 
yon wonld get veiy? tired of it.” 

Mrs. Tonchett tiionght the (jnestion wortiiy of Henrietta Stack- 
pole. The two ladies had fonnd Henrietta in Paris, imd Isabel con¬ 
stantly saw her; so tiiat Mrs. Tonchett had some reason for saying to 
herself tiiat if her niece were not clever enongh to originate almost 
juiytiiing, she might he snspected of having borrowed tiiat style of re- 
niai'k from her jonrnalistic friend. The first occasion on which Isabel 
had spoken was tiiat of a visit paid by tiie two ladies to Mrs. Lnce, an 
old friend of Mrs. Tonchett’s, imd tiie only person in Paris she now 
went to see. Mrs. Lnce had been living in Paris since tiie days of Lonis 
Philippe; she nsed to say jocosely tiiat she was one of tiie generation 
of 1830—a joke of which tiie point was not always taken. When it 
failed Mrs. Lnce nsed always to explain—“Oh yes, I imi one of tiie 
romantics;” her Lrench had never become veiy' perfect. She was al¬ 
ways at home on Snnday afternoons, and snrronnded by sympatiietic 
compati'iots, nsnally tiie same. In fact she was at home at all times, 
imd led in her well-cnshioned little corner of tiie brilliant city as (jniet 
imd domestic a life as she might have led in her native Baltimore. The 
existence of Mr. Lnce, her wortiiy hnsbjmd, was somewhat more in- 
scrntable. Snperficially indeed, tiiere was no mystery abont it; tiie mys¬ 
tery lay deeper, and resided in tiie wonder of his snpporting existence 
at all. He was tiie most nnoccnpied man in Enrope, for he not only 
had no dnties, bnt he had no pleasnres. Habits certainly he had, bnt 
tiiey were few in nnniber, and had been worn tiireadbiue by forty 
years of nse. Mr. Lnce was a tall, leim, grizzled, well-brnshed gentie- 
niim, who wore a gold eye-glass and carried his hat a little too nincli 
on die back of his head. He went every day to tiie Americim banker’s. 
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where tlrere was a post-offiee which was Jilmost as sociable Jind collo- 
(juijil an insriturion as tliat of Jin American conntiy town. He passed 
jm honr (in fine weadier) in a chair in dre Clnmips Elysees, and he 
dined nncommonly well at his own table, seated above a waxed floor, 
which it was Mrs. Lnce’s happiness to believe had a finer polish tlian 
jmy oflier in Pai is. Occasiomilly he dined witli a friend or two at tire 
Cafe Anglais, where his talent for ordering a dinner was a sonrce of 
felicity to his compjmions and jm object of admirarion even to tire 
head-wjiiter of tire establishment. These were his only known avoca- 
rions, bnt tlrey had begniled his honrs for npwards of half a centmy, 
rmd tlrey donbdess jnsrified his frecjneirt decku arioir tlrat tlrere was iro 
place like Paris, hr iro otlrer place, oir tlrese terms, conld Mr. Lnce 
flatter himself that he was eirjo^dng life. There was iro tiring like Piuis, 
bnt it mnst be confessed tlrat Mr. Lnce thonght less highly of tire 
Freirch capital tlrim in earlier days, hr tire list of his occnparions his 
polirical reveries slronld irot be omitted, for tlrey were donbdess dre 
iminrating principle of many honrs drat snperficiidly seerrred vacant. 
Like nrimy of his fellow colonists, Mr. Lnce was a high—or radrer a 
deep—conservative, and gave iro conntenance to tire government re- 
cendy established in Frarrce. He had no faitir in its dnration, and 
wonld assnre yon from year' to year' tlrat its end was close at Irimd. 
“They want to be kept down, sir, to be kept down; notiring bnt tire 
sti'ong hand—tire iron heel—will do for tirem,” he wonld frecjnentiy say 
of tire French people; imd his ideal of a fine government was tirat of 
tire lately-abolished Empire. “Paris is nrnch less attractive tirim in tire 
days of tire Emperor; he knew how to make a city pleasimt,” Mr. Lnce 
had often remarked to Mrs. Tonchett, who was (jnite of his own way 
of drinking, and wished to krrow what one had crossed tirat odions 
Atlantic for bnt to get away from repnblics. 

“Why, madam, sitting in the Chimrps Elysees, opposite to tire Pal¬ 
ace of hrdnstry, I have seen tire conrt carriages from tire Tnileries pass 
np and down as many as seven times a day. I remember one occasion 
wiren tlrey went as high as nine times. What do yon see now? It’s no 
nse talking, tire style’s all gone. Napoleon krrew what tire French peo¬ 
ple want, and tirere’ll be a clond over Piuis till tirey get tire Empire 
back again.” 

Arrrong Mrs. Lnce’s visitors on Snnday afternoons was a yonng 
nrim witir whom Isabel had had a good deal of conversation, and 
wironr she fonnd fnll of valnable krrowledge. Mr. Edwar d Rosier— 
Ned Rosier, as he was called—was a native of New York, imd had been 
bronght np in Paris, living tirere nnder tire eye of his fatirer, who, as it 
happened, had been im old and intimate friend of tire late Mr. 
Archer. Edward Rosier remembered Isabel as a little girl; it had been 
his fatirer who cimre to tire rescne of tire little Archers at tire inn at 
Nenfchatel (he was tr avelling tirat way witir tire boy, and stopped at 
the hotel by chance), after tireir bonne h^d gone off witir tire Rnssiim 
prince arrd when Mr. Archer’s whereabonts remained for some days 
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a mysteiy. Isabel remembered perfecdy tire neat litde male child, 
whose hair smelt of a delicious cosmedc, and who had a bonne of his 
own, waiTjmted to lose sight of him under no provocadon. Isabel took 
a walk widi dre pjiir beside dre kike, and drought litde Edward as 
pretty, as im imgel—a comparison by no means convendomd in her 
mind, for she had a very definite concepdon of a type of features 
which she supposed to be imgelic, imd which her new friend perfecdy 
illustiated. A smidl pink face, surmounted by a blue velvet bonnet and 
set off by a sdff embroidered collar, became dre countemmce of her 
childish dreimrs; and she firmly believed for some dme afterwards 
drat dre heavenly hosts conversed among drenrselves in a cjueer litde 
dialect of French-English, expressing dre properest sendments, as 
when Edward told her drat he was “defended” by his bonne to go near 
dre edge of dre lake, imd drat one must always obey to one’s bonne. 
Ned Rosier’s English had improved; at least it exhibited in a less de¬ 
gree dre Erench variadon. His fadrer was dead imd his bonne was dis¬ 
missed, but dre young man sdll conformed to dre spirit of dreir teach¬ 
ing—he never went to dre edge of dre lake. There was sdll sonredring 
agreeable to dre nostril about him, and sonredring not offensive to 
nobler organs. He was a very gende and gracious youdr, widr what are 
cidled culdvated tastes—im accjuaintimce widr old china, widr good 
wine, widr the bindings of hooks, widr dre AlniRnRck de Gotha, widr 
dre best shops, dre best hotels, dre hours of railway-ti'ains. He could 
order a dinner almost as well as Mr. Euce, and it was probable drat as 
his experience accumulated he would he a worthy successor to drat 
geirdemrm, whose radrer grim polidcs he also advocated, iir a soft imd 
imroceirt voice. He had some chrunriirg rooms in Paris, decorated 
widr old Spanish rdtiu-lace, dre eirvy of his ferrnde frieirds, who de- 
cku ed drat his chinrirey-piece was better draped dran many a duchess. 
He usually, however, speirt a part of every winter at Pan, and had oirce 
passed a couple of nroirdrs iir dre Uirited States. 

He took a great iirterest iir Isabel, imd remembered perfecdy dre 
walk at Neufchatel, when she would persist in going so neiu' dre edge. 
He seemed to recognise dris same tendency in dre subversive incjuiiy' 
drat I (juoted a moment ago, imd set himself to answer our heroiire’s 
cjuesdon widr greater urbimity dran it perhaps deseiwed. “What does 
it lead to. Miss Archer? Why Piuis leads everywhere. You can’t go 
imywhere unless you come here first. Every one drat comes to Europe 
has got to pass through. You don’t nreim it in drat sense so much? 
You nreim what good it does you? Well, how cim you penetrate fu¬ 
turity? How can you tell what lies alread? If it’s a pleasant road I don’t 
care where it leads. I like dre road. Miss Archer; I like dre dear old 
asphalte. You cair’t get di ed of it—you can’t if you tiy?. You drink you 
would, but you wouldn’t; drere’s idways sonredring new imd fresh. 
Take dre Hotel Drouot, now; drey somedmes have drree and four 
sales a week. Where can you get such drings as you can here? In spite 
of all drey say, I maintain drey are cheaper too, if you kirow dre right 
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places. I know plenty of places, bnt I keep them to myself. I’ll tell yon, 
if yon like, as a pju ticnku' favonr; only yon rnnst not tell any one else. 
Don’t yon go jmywhere witliont asking me first; I want yon to promise 
me tliat. As a general tiring avoid tire Bonlevards; drere is very litde to 
be done on the Bonleviuxls. Speaking conscientionsly— blague—\ 
don’t believe any one knows Paris better dnm I. Yon imd Mrs. 
Tonchett mnst come imd breakfast widi me some day, and I’ll show 
yon my drings; je ne nous dis que ca.'There has been a great deal of 
tidk abont London of late; it’s dre fashion to ciy? np London. Bnt drere 
is nodring in it—yon can’t do imydring in London. No Lonis Qninze— 
irodring of dre First Empire; irodring bnt their etermd Qneen Anne. 
It’s good for one’s bed-room, Qneen Anne—for one’s washing-room; 
bnt it isn’t proper for a salon. Do I spend rrry life at dre anctioneer’s?” 
Mr. Hosier pnrsned, in answer to anodrer (jnestion of Isabel’s. “Oh, 
no; I haven’t dre nreims. I wish I had. Yon drink I’m a mere tiifler; I 
cim tell by dre expression of yonr face—yon have got a wonderfnlly 
expressive face. I hope yon don’t mind rrry saying drat; I nreim it as a 
kind of win ning. Yon drink I onght to do sonredring, and so do I, so 
long as yon leave it vagne. Bnt when yon corrre to dre point, yon see 
yon have to stop. I ciur’t go home imd be a shopkeeper. Yon drink I 
lurr very well fitted? Ah, Miss Ar cher, yon overrate me. I cim bny very 
well, bnt I can’t sell; yon shonld see when I sometimes try to get rid 
of rrry tirings. It takes mnch more ability to make otirer people bny 
than to bny yonrself. When I drink how clever tirey mnst be, tire peo¬ 
ple who make me bny! Ah, no; I conldn’t be a shopkeeper. I can’t be 
a doctor, it’s a repnlsive bnsiness. I cim’t be a clerg^mran, I haven’t got 
convictions. And tiren I cim’t prononnce tire names right in tire Bible. 
They m e very difficnlt, in tire Old Testmrrent particnku ly. I cim’t be a 
lawyer; I don’t nnderstimd-how do yon cidl it?—tire Anrericim 
procedure. Is drere anytiring else? There is irodring for a gentieman 
to do in Anrerica. I shonld like to be a diplomatist; bnt Anrerican 
diplomacy—drat is not for gentienren eitirer. I mrr snre if yon had seen 
the last min—” 

Henrietta Stackpole, who was often witir her friend when Mr. 
Rosier, coming to pay his compliments, late in tire afternoon, ex¬ 
pressed himself after tire fashion I have sketched, nsnidly interrnpted 
the yonng man at tlris point and read him a lectnre on tire dnties of 
the Americim citizen. She tironght him most nnnatnral; he was worse 
thmr Mr. Ridplr Tonchett. Henrietta, however, was at tiris time more 
drim ever addicted to fine criticism, for her conscience had been 
freshly alarmed as regards Isabel She had not congratnlated tiris 
yonng lady on her accession of fortnne, and begged to be excnsed 
from doing so. 

“If Mr. Tonchett had consnlted me abont leaving yon tire 
money,” she frankly said, “I wonld have said to him, “‘Never!’” 

“I see,” Isabel had answered. “Yon drink it will prove a cnrse in 
disgnise. Perhaps it will.” 
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“Leave it to some one you cai e less for—tliat’s what I should have 
sjud.” 

“To yourself, for instance?” Isabel suggested, jocosely. And dreu— 
“Do you really believe it will ruin me?” she asked, in (juite auodier 
tone. 

“I hope it won’t ruin you; but it will certainly confirm your dim- 
gerous tendencies.” 

“Do you mean die love of luxury—of exti avagance?” 

“No, no,” said Henrietta; “I mean your moral tendencies. I ap¬ 
prove of luxury; I drink we ought to be as elegant as possible. Look at 
the luxuty of our western cities; I have seen notiiing over here to com¬ 
pare witli it. I hope you will never become sensuid; but I am not afraid 
of drat. The peril for you is tiiat you live too much in tire world of 
your own dreimis—you are not enough in contact widi reality—witli die 
toiling, stihing, suffering, I may even say sinning, world tiiat sur¬ 
rounds you. You are too fastidious; you have too niimy graceful illu¬ 
sions. Your uewly-accjuired tiiousands will shut you up more imd 
more to die society of a few selfish and heartless people, who will be 
interested in keeping up those illusions.” 

Isabel’s eyes expanded as she gazed upon tiiis \dvid but dusky pic¬ 
ture of her future. “What are my illusions?” she asked. “I tiy' so hard 
not to have imy.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “you tiiiiik tiiat you cim lead a romantic 
life, that you cjm live by pleasing yourself and pleasing otiiers. You 
will find you lue mistaken. Whatever life you lead, you must put your 
soul into it—to make imy sort of success of it; and from die moment 
you do tiiat it ceases to be romance, I assure you; it becomes reality! 
And you cim’t always please yourself; you must sometimes please 
otiier people. That, I admit, you are very ready to do; but tiiere is 
auotiier tiling tiiat is still more important-you must often c/Aplease 
otiiers. You must always be ready for tiiat—you must never shrink 
from it. That doesn’t suit you at all—you are too fond of admiration, 
you like to he thought well of. You tiiiiik we cjm escape disagreeable 
duties by taking romantic \iews—tiiat is your great illusion, uiy dem. 
But we can’t. You must be prepjued on many occasions in life to 
please no one at all—not even yourself.” 

Isabel shook her head sadly; she looked ti'oubled imd frightened. 
“This, for you, Henrietta,” she said, “must be one oftiiose occasions!” 

It was certainly true tiiat Miss Stackpole, during her visit to Pai is, 
which had been professionally more remunerative tiiim her English 
sojourn, had not been living in tiie world of dre^mis. Mr. Bantling, 
who had now returned to England, was her companion for tiie first 
four weeks of her stay; jmd about Mr. Bantling tiiere was notiiing 
dreamy. Isabel leiuued from her friend tiiat tiie two had led a life of 
great intimacy, and tiiat tiiis had been a peculiiu' advantage to Henri¬ 
etta, owing to die geutienum’s remarkable knowledge of Piu is. He had 
explained everytiiiug, shown her everytiiing, been her cousEmt guide 
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jmd interpreter. They had breakfasted togedier, dined together, gone 
to die dieatre togedier, snpped togedier, really in a manner (jnite lived 
togedier. He was a trne friend, Henrietta more dian once assnred onr 
heroine; imd she had never snpposed diat she conld like imy English- 
niim so well. Isabel conld not have told yon why, bnt she fonnd some¬ 
thing that ministered to niirdi in the alliance die correspondent of the 
Interviewer had strnck widi Lady Pensil’s brodier; imd her aninse- 
nient snbsisted in die face of die fact diat she dionght it a credit to 
each of diem. Isabel conld not rid herself of a snspicion diat diey were 
playing, somehow, at cross-pnrposes—diat die simplicity of each of 
diem had been entiapped. Bnt diis simplicity was none die less hon- 
onrable on eidier side; it was as gracefnl on Henrietta’s part to believe 
that Mr. Banding took an interest in die diffnsion of lively jonrmdisni, 
and in consolidating die position of lady-correspondents, as it was on 
the pju't of her companion to snppose tiiat die canse of die Inter¬ 
viewer—iv periodicid of which he never formed a very definite concep¬ 
tion—was, if snbtiy imidysed (a task to which Mr. Banding felt himself 
(jnite eqnal), bnt die canse of Miss Stackpole’s coqnetry. Each of tiiese 
hiu niless confederates snpplied at imy rate a wimt of which the otiier 
was somewhat eagerly conscions. Mr. Banding, who was of a ratiier 
slow imd discnrsive habit, relished a prompt, keen, positive woniim, 
who chiu nied him witii die spectacle of a brilliimt eye imd a kind of 
bandbox neatness, and who kindled a perception of raciness in a 
mind to which die nsnal fare of life seemed nnsalted. Henrietta, on 
the otlier hand, enjoyed die society of a fresh-looking, professionless 
gentienian, whose leisnred state, tiiongh generally indefensible, was a 
decided advimtage to Miss Stackpole, and who was fnrnished with im 
easy, Raditiomd, tliongh by no means exhanstive, answer to idniost 
any social or practical (jnestion tliat conld come np. She often fonnd 
Mr. Banding’s answers very convenient, and in die press of catching 
the American post wonld make nse of tiieni in her correspondence. 
It was to be feared tiiat she was indeed drifting toward tiiose niysteri- 
ons shallows as to which Isabel, wishing for a good-hnmonred retort, 
had warned her. There might be dimger in store for Isabel; bnt it was 
scai'cely to be hoped that Miss Stackpole, on her side, wonld find 
permanent safety in die adoption of second-hand views. Isabel con- 
tinned to wain her, good-hnmonredly; Lady Pensil’s obliging brotiier 
was sometimes, on onr heroine’s lips, an object of irreverent imd fa¬ 
ce tions allnsion. Notliing, however, conld exceed Henrietta’s amiabil¬ 
ity on diis point; she nsed to abonnd in die sense of Isabel’s irony, 
and to ennmerate witii elation die honrs she had spent witii die good 
Mr. Banding. Then, a few moments later, she wonld forget tiiat tiiey 
had been talking jocosely, imd wonld mention witii impnlsive eainest- 
ness some expedition she had made in die compjmy of die gidlant ex- 
gnardsnnm. She wonld say—“Oh, I know all abont Versailles; I went 
there widi Mr. Bimding. I was bonnd to see it tiioronghly—I warned 
him when we went ont tiiere tiiat I was tiiorongh; so we spent tiiree 
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days at die hotel and wandered all over die place. It was lovely 
weadier—a kind of Indian snnimer, only not so good. We jnst lived 
in diat park. Oh yes; yon cim’t tell me anydiing abont Versailles.” 
Henrietta appeiued to have made arrangements to meet Mr. Banding 
in die spring, in Itidy. 


XXL 

MRS. TOUCHETT, before arriving in Paris, had fixed die day 
for her depiutnre; imd by die middle of Febrnaiy' she had begnn to 
tiavel sondiward. She did not go direcdy to Florence, bnt interrnpted 
her jonrney to pay a visit to her son, who at San Remo, on die Italiim 
shore of die Mediterranean, had been spending a dnll, bright winter, 
nnder a white nmbrella. Isabel went widi her annt, as a matter of 
conrse, diongli Mrs. Tonchett, widi her nsnid homely logic, had kiid 
before her a pjiir of alternatives. 

“Now, o/conrse, yon are completely yonr own mistiess,” she said. 
“Excnse me; I don’t mean tiiat yon were not so before. Bnt yon are 
on a different footing—property erects a kind of barrier. Yon can do 
a great many tilings if yon ai e rich, which wonld be severely criticised 
if yon were poor. Yon can go and come, yon can tiavel idone, yon can 
have yonr own establishment: I mean of conrse if yon will take a coni- 
pimion—some decayed gentiewonian witii a ckuned cashmere and 
dyed hair, who paints on velvet. Yon don’t tiiink yon wonld like tiiat? 
Of conrse yon cim do as yon please; I only want yon to nnderstand 
that yon are at liberty. Yon might take Miss Stackpole as yonr dame 
de compagnie; she wonld keep people off very well. I tiiink, however, 
tiiat it is a great deal better yon slionld remain with me, in spite of 
there being no obligation. It’s better for several reasons, (jnite apiut 
from yonr liking it. I shonldn’t tiiink yon wonld like it, bnt I recom¬ 
mend yon to make tiie sacrifice. Of conrse, whatever novelty tiiere 
may have been at first in my society has cjnite passed away, and yon 
see me as I imi—a dnll, obstinate, murow-niinded old woniim.” 

“I don’t tiiink yon m e at all dnll,” Isabel had replied to tiiis. 

“Bnt yon do tiiink I imi obstinate mid narrow-minded? I told yon 
so!” said Mrs. Tonchett, witii nincli elation at being jnstified. 

Isabel remained for tiie present witii her annt, becanse, in spite of 
eccenti'ic impnlses, she had a great regard for what was nsnally 
deemed decent, and a yonng gentiewommi witiiont \dsible relations 
had always strnck her as a fiower witiiont foliage. It was trne tiiat Mrs. 
Tonchett’s conversation had never again appem ed so brilliant as tiiat 
first afternoon in Albimy, when she sat in her damp waterproof imd 
sketched tiie opportnnities tiiat Enrope wonld offer to a yonng person 
of taste. This, however, was in a great measnre tiie girl’s own fanlt; she 
had got a glimpse of her annt’s experience, and her imagination con- 
stmitiy anticipated tiie jndgnients mid emotions of a woman who had 
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veiy little of tlie same faculty. Apjut from tliis, Mrs. Touchett had a 
great merit; she was as honest as a pair of compasses. There was a 
comfort in her stiffness jmd firmness; you knew exacdy where to find 
her, imd were never liable to chimce encounters widi her. On her own 
ground she was always to be found; but she was never over-inijuisirive 
as regards die territory of her neighbour. Isabel cimie at last to have a 
kind of undemonstiable pity for her; diere seemed somediing so 
dreaiy in die condition of a person whose nature had, as it were, so 
littie surface—offered so limited a face to die accretions of huniim con¬ 
tact. Notiling tender, notiiing sympatiietic, had ever had a cliimce to 
fasten upon it—no wind-sown blossom, no familiar moss. Her passive 
extent, in otiier words, was about tiiat of a knife-edge. Isabel had rea¬ 
son to believe, however, tiiat as she advimced in life she grew more 
disposed to confer tiiose sentimental favours which she was still una¬ 
ble to accept—to sacrifice consistency to considerations of tiiat inferior 
order for which tiie excuse must be found in tiie paiticular case. It 
was not to tiie credit of her absolute rectitude tiiat she should have 
gone die longest way round to Florence, in order to spend a few weeks 
witii her invalid son; for in former years it had been one of her most 
definite convictions tiiat when Ralph wished to see her he was at lib¬ 
erty to remember tiiat tiie Palazzo Crescentini contained a spacious 
apartment which was known as tiie room of tiie signorino. 

“I want to ask you something,” Isabel said to this young mm, tiie 
day after her airival at Sm Remo—“sometiiing tiiat I have tiiought 
more tiim once of asking you by letter, but tiiat I have hesitated on 
die whole to write about. Face to face, nevertiieless, my cjuestion 
seems easy enough. Did you know tiiat your fatiier intended to leave 
me so much money?” 

Ralph stretched his legs a littie furtiier tiian usual, and gazed a 
little more fixedly at tiie Mediterrmem. “What does it matter, my 
dear Isabel, whetiier I knew? My fatiier was very obstinate.” 

“So,” said tire girl, “you did know.” 

“Yes; he told me. We even talked it over a littie.” 

“What did he do it for?” asked Isabel, abruptly. 

“Why, as a kind of souvenir.” 

“He liked me too much,” said Isabel. 

“That’s a way we all have.” 

“If I believed tiiat, I should be ver}' unhappy. Fortunately I don’t 
believe it. I wmt to be treated witii justice; I wmt notiiing but tiiat.” 

“Veiy good. But you must remember tiiat justice to a lovely being 
is after all a florid sort of sentiment.” 

“I mi not a lovely being. How can you say tiiat, at tiie very mo¬ 
ment when I am asking such odious (juestions? I must seem to you 
delicate.” 

“You seem to me ti'oubled,” said Ralph. 

“I mi ti'oubled.” 

“About what?” 
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For a moment she answered notlring; tlren she broke ont— 

“Do yon tliink it good for me snddenly to be made so rich? Hen¬ 
rietta doesn’t.” 

“Oh, hang Henrietta!” sjiid Rjilph, coarsely. “If yon ask me, I am 
delighted at it.” 

“Is drat why yonr fadier did it—for yonr jminsement?” 

“I differ widi Miss Stackpole,” Rjilph sjiid, more gravely. “I drink 
it’s very good for yon to have merms.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment widr serions eyes. “I wonder whe¬ 
ther yon know what is good for me—or whedrer yon erne.” 

“If I know, depend npon it I care. Shall I tell yon what it is? Not 
to torment yonrself.” 

“Not to torment yon, I snppose yon mean.” 

“Yon cjm’t do drat; I am proof. Take drings more easily. Don’t 
ask yonrself so nrnch whedrer dris or drat is good for yon. Doir’t ejnes- 
tioir yonr coirscieirce so nrnch—it will get ont of tnire, like a strnnrnred 
pirmo. Keep it for great occasioirs. Doir’t try' so nrnch to form yonr 
chiu acter-it’s like tiydng to pnll open a rosebnd. Live as yon like best, 
imd yonr character will form itself. Most drings m e good for yon; dre 
exceptions me very rme, mrd a comfortable income is not one of 
drenr.” Ridph pansed, smiling; Isabel had listened cjnickly. “Yon have 
too nrnch conscience,” Ralph added. “It’s ont of all reason, tire irnnr- 
ber of brings yon drink wrong. Spread yonr wings; rise above tire 
gronnd. It’s never wrong to do tirat.” 

She had listened eagerly, as I say; and it was her natnre to nnder- 
stand cjnickly. 

“I wonder if yon appreciate what yon say. If yon do, yon take a 
great responsibility.” 

“Yon frighten me a litde, bnt I drink I am right,” said Ralph, con- 
tinning to smile. 

“All the sanre, what yon say is very tine,” Isabel went on. “Yon 
conld say notiring more trne. I imr absorbed in myself—I look at life 
too nrnch as a doctor’s prescription. Why, indeed, shonld we perpet- 
nally be drinking whedrer brings m e good for ns, as if we were patients 
lying in a hospitid? Why shonld I be so afraid of not doing right? As 
if it mattered to tire world whedrer I do right or wrong!” 

“Yon are a capitid person to advise,” sidd Ralph; “yon take tire 
wind ont of me sails!” 

She looked at him as if she had not heard him—tirongh she was 
following ont the ti mn of rellection which he himself had kindled. “I 
try to cm e more abont tire world tirim abont myself—bnt I idways come 
back to myself. It’s becanse I am afraid.” She stopped; her voice had 
trembled a littie. “Yes, I imr idiaid; I cair’t tell yon. A Imge fortnire 
nreims freedom, and I am afraid of tirat. It’s snch a hire tiring, and one 
shonld make snch a good nse of it If one shonldn’t, one wonld he 
ashamed. Aird one mnst idways be tirinking—it’s a constant effort. I 
am not snre tirat it’s not a greater happiness to be powerless.” 
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“For weak people I have no doubt it’s a greater happiness. For 
wejik people tire effort not to be contemprible must be great.” 

“And how do you know I jmi not weak?” Isabel asked. 

“Ah,” Rjilph answered, widi a blush which die girl noticed, “if you 
me, I am awfully sold!” 

The charm of tire Mediterranean coast only deepened for our 
heroine on accjuaintmice; for it was tire tiireshold of Italy—tire gate of 
admirations. Italy, as yet imperfectly seen and felt, stietched before 
her as a kmd of promise, a kmd in which a love of tire beautiful might 
be comforted by endless knowledge. Whenever she sti'olled upon tire 
shore witii her cousin—mid she was tiie companion of his daily wjilk— 
she looked a while across tiie sea, witii longing eyes, to where she 
knew tiiat Genoa lay. She was glad to pause, however, on tiie edge of 
this huger knowledge; tiie stillness of tiiese soft weeks seemed good 
to her. They were a peaceful interlude in a cm eer which she had little 
warrmit as yet for regarding as agitated, but which nevertiieless she 
was constantly picturing to herself by tiie light of her hopes, her fern s, 
her fancies, her imibitions, her predilections, jmd which reflected 
tiiese subjective accidents in a manner sufficiently dramatic. Madame 
Merle had predicted to Mrs. Touchett tiiat after Isabel had put her 
liimd into her pocket half-a-dozen times she would be reconciled to 
die idea tiiat it had been filled by a munificent uncle; imd tiie event 
justified, as it had so often justified before, Madame Merle’s perspi¬ 
cacity. Ralph Touchett had praised his cousin for being morally in- 
Ikminiable; tiiat is, for being (juick to take a hint tiiat was nieimt as 
good advice. His advice had perhaps helped tiie matter; at any rate 
before she left Sim Remo she had grown used to feeling rich. The 
consciousness found a place in ratiier a dense little group of ideas tiiat 
she had about her herself, and often it was by no means tiie least 
agreeable. It was a perpetual implication of good intentions. She lost 
herself in a maze of visions; tiie fine tilings a rich, independent, gen¬ 
erous girl, who took a large, huniim view of her opportunities imd 
obligations, might do, were really innumerable. Her fortune tiierefore 
becmne to her mind a part of her better self; it gave her importance, 
gave her even, to her own imagination, a certain ideal beauty. What it 
did for her in tiie imagination of otiiers is anotiier affair, mid on tiiis 
point we must also touch in time. The visions I have just spoken of 
were intermingled witii other reveries. Isabel liked better to tiiiiik of 
the future tiimi of tiie past; but at times, as she listened to tiie murmur 
of tiie Meditemmeim waves, her glance took a backward flight. It 
rested upon two figures which, in spite of increasing distimce, were 
still sufficiently salient; tiiey were recognisable witiiout difficulty as 
those of Caspar Goodwood mid Lord Wm burton. It was sti ange how 
cjuickly tiiese gentlemen had fallen into tiie background of our young 
lady’s life. It was in her disposition at all times to lose faitii in tiie 
reality of absent tilings; she could summon back her faitii, in case of 
need, with im effort, but tiie effort was often painful, even when the 
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rejility had been pleasjint The past was apt to look dead, and its revival 
to weju' die snpernatnral aspect ol a resnrrection. Isabel moreover was 
not prone to take for grimted drat she herself lived in die mind of 
odiers—she had not the fatnity to believe that she left indelible tiaces. 
She was capable of being wonnded by die discovery diat she had been 
forgotten; and yet, of idl liberties, die one she herself fonnd sweetest 
was die liberty to forget. She had not given her last shilling, sentinien- 
tidly speaking, eidier to Caspar Goodwood or to Lord Warbnrton, 
imd yet she did not regaid tiieni as appreciably in her debt. She had, 
of conrse, reminded herself tiiat she was to hear from Mr. Goodwood 
again; bnt tiiis was not to be for imotiier yem and a liidf, and in tiiat 
time a great many tilings might happen. Isabel did not say to herself 
tiiat her Americim snitor might find some otiier girl more comfortable 
to woo; becanse, tiiongh it was certain tiiat niimy otiier girls wonld 
prove so, she had not tiie smallest belief tiiat tiiis merit wonld attiact 
him. Bnt she reflected tiiat she herself might change her linmonr— 
might weaiy of tiiose things tiiat were not Gaspin' (imd tiiere were so 
niimy tilings that were not Caspiu'!), imd might find satisfaction in tiie 
very cjnalities which strnck her to-day as his limitations. It was con¬ 
ceivable tiiat his limitations slionld some day prove a sort of blessing 
in disgnise—a cleiu' and cjniet hiu bonr, inclosed by a fine grimite break¬ 
water. Bnt tiiat day conld only come in its order, and she conld not 
wait for it witii folded hands. That Lord Warbnrton slionld continne 
to cherish her image seemed to her more tliiui modesty slionld not 
only expect, bnt even desire. She had so definitely nndertaken to for¬ 
get him, as a lover, tiiat a corresponding effort on his own part wonld 
be eminently proper. This was not, as it may seem, merely a tiieoty 
tinged witii siucasm. Isabel really believed that his lordship wonld, in 
die nsnal phrase, get over it. He had been deeply smitten—tiiis she 
believed, and she was still capable of deriving pleasnre from tiie belief; 
bnt it was absnrd tiiat a man so completely absolved from fidelity 
slionld stiffen himself in an attitnde it wonld be more gracefnl to dis- 
continne. Englishmen liked to be comfortable, said Isabel, imd tiiere 
conld be little comfort for Lord Wiu'bnrton, in tiie long rnn, in tiiink- 
ing of a self-snfflcient American girl who had been bnt a casnal ac- 
cjnaintance. Isabel flattered herself tiiat slionld she heiu', from one day 
to anotiier, tiiat he had miu ried some yonng lady of his own connti'y 
who had done more to deserve him, she slionld receive tiie news witii- 
ont im impnlse of jealonsy. It wonld have proved tiiat he believed she 
was firm—which was what she wished to seem to him; imd tiiis was 
gratefnl to her pride. 


XXII. 

On one of tiie first days of May, some six montiis after old Mr. 
Tonchett’s deatii, a pictnrescjne little gronp was gatiiered in one of tiie 
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mjmy rooms of an jmcient villa which stood on tire snrnrnit of an olive- 
mnflled hill, ontside of dre Ronnm gate of Florence. The villa was a 
long, radrer bhmk-looking strnctnre, widi dre far-projectiirg roof which 
Tnscairy loves, jmd which, oir dre hills drat eircircle Floreirce, wheir 
looked at frorrr a distance, rrrakes so hiu nroirions a rectrmgle widr dre 
sti'aight, dru'k, defrnite cypresses drat nsnally rise, iir gronps of drree 
or fonr, beside it. The honse had a froirt npoir a litde grassy, errrpty, 
rnral piazza which occnpied a part of dre hill-top; and dris froirt, 
pierced with a few windows in irregnlar relations and fnrnished witir 
a stone bench which ran idong tire base of tire strnctnre and nsnidly 
idforded a lonnging-place to one or two persons wearing more or less 
of drat air of nnder-vidned merit which in Italy, for some reason or 
odrer, idways gracefnlly invests any one who confidentiy assnmes a 
perfectiy passive attitnde—tiris ancient, solid, weatirer-worn, yet impos¬ 
ing front, had a somewhat incommnnicative character. It was tire 
mask of tire honse; it was not its face. It had heavy lids, bnt no eyes; 
the honse in reality looked anotirer way—looked off behind, into 
splendid openness and tire range of tire afternoon light. In tirat (jnar- 
ter tire villa overhnng tire slope of its hill and the long valley of tire 
Ar no, hazy witir Italiim colonr. It had a irarrow gar den, in tire nnmirer 
of a terrace, prodnctive chiefly of tangles of wild roses imd old stone 
benches, mossy imd snn-wiu nred. The parapet of the terrace was jnst 
the height to lean npon, and beneatir it the gronnd declined into tire 
vagneness of olive-crops imd vineyards. It is not, however, witir tire 
ontside of tire place tirat we are concerned; on tiris bright morning of 
ripened spring its temmts had reason to prefer tire shady side of tire 
wall. The windows of tire gronnd-floor, as yon saw tirenr from tire pi¬ 
azza, were, in tireir noble proportions, extremely luchitectnral; bnt 
their fnnction seemed to be less to offer commnnication witir tire 
world tirim to defy the world to look in. They were massively cross- 
barred imd placed at snch a height tirat cnriosity, even on tiptoe, ex¬ 
pired before it reached tirenr. In im apiutnrent lighted by a row of 
three of tirese obstrnctive apertnres—one of tire several distinct apiut- 
ments into which tire villa was divided, imd which were mainly occn¬ 
pied by foreigners of conflicting nationality long resident in Florence— 
a gentleman was seated, in conrpimy witir a yonng girl imd two good 
sisters from a religions honse. The room was, however, nrnch less 
gloomy tiran my indications may have represented, for it had a wide, 
high door, which now stood open into tire timgled gar den behind; aird 
the tall iron lattices admitted on occasion more tinm enongh of tire 
Italian snnshine. The place, moreover, was almost Inxnrionsly com¬ 
fortable; it told of habitation being practised as a fine lu t. It contained 
a variety of tirose faded hangings of damask imd tapesti y, tirose chests 
imd cabinets of ciu ved and time-polished oak, tirose primitive speci¬ 
mens of pictorial art in fnmres pedantically rnsty, tirose peiwerse-look- 
ing relics of mediaeval brass imd pottery, of which Italy has long been 
the not cjnite exhansted storehonse. These tirings were intermingled 
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witli juticles of modern furniture, in which liberjil concession had 
been made to culrivated sensibiliries; it was to be noticed tiiat all tire 
chairs were deep jmd well padded, jmd tlrat much space was occupied 
by a wi'iting-table of which tire ingenious perfection bore tire stamp of 
London jmd tire nineteentlr centmy'. There were books in profusion, 
jmd magjizines jmd newspapers, and a few snnill modern pictures, 
chiefly in water-colour. One of tliese productions stood on a drawing¬ 
room easel, before which, at tire moment when we begin to be con¬ 
cerned witlr her, tire young girl I have mentioned had placed herself. 
She was looking at tire picture in silence. 

Silence—absolute silence—had not fallen upon her compjmions; 
but tlieir conversation had jm appeju jmce of embarrassed continuity. 
The two good sisters had not settled tlremselves in tlreir respective 
clntirs; tlreir attitude was noticeably provisional, and tlrey evidently 
wished to emphasise tire trairsitoiy' chru acter of tlreir preseirce. They 
were pktiir, comfortable mild-faced wonreir, witlr a kiird of busiiress- 
like rrrodesty, to which tire inrpersoiral aspect of tlreir stiffeired liireir 
rmd iirexpressive serge gave jm advrmtage. Oire of tlrenr, a person of 
a certaiir age, iir spectacles, witlr a fresh conrplexioir aird a full cheek, 
had a more discrimiirating nranirer tlran her colleague, rmd had evi- 
deirtly tire respoirsibility of tlreir erraird, which appareirtiy related to 
tire young girl. This young lady wore her hat—a coiffure of extreme 
simplicity, which was irot at vruirmce witlr a plaiir irruslin gown, too 
short for tire wearer, tlrough it must already have been “let out.” The 
geirtienran who might have been supposed to be eirtertaining tire two 
iruirs was perhaps coirscious of tire difficulties of his fmrctioir; to eir- 
tertaiir a iruir is, in fact, a sufflcieirtly delicate operatioir. At tire sanre 
tirrre he was plaiirly much iirterested iir his youtlrful conrpanioir, and 
while she turned her back to him his eyes rested gravely upoir her 
slim, small tigure. He was a mrm of forty, witlr a well-shaped head, 
upoir which tire hair, still deirse, but prematurely grizzled, had been 
cropped close. He had a tlrin, delicate, sharply-cut face, of which tire 
only fault was tlrat it looked too pointed; an appeimmce to which tire 
shape of his beard conti ibuted not a little. This beard, cut in tire nnm- 
ner of tire porP aits of tire sixteentlr century and surmounted by a fair 
moustache, of which tire ends had a picturescjue upwar d flourish, gave 
its weiuer a somewhat foreign, Paditionary look, and suggested tlrat 
he was a gentleman who studied effect. His luminous intelligent eye, 
an eye which expressed botlr softness and keenness—tire nature of tire 
observer as well as of tire dreimrer—would have assured you, however, 
that he studied it only witlrin well-chosen limits, imd tlrat in so far as 
he sought it he found it. You would have been much at a loss to de¬ 
termine his natioirality; he had none of tire superficial signs that usu¬ 
ally render tire answer to tlris (juestion im insipidly easy one. If he had 
English blood in his veins, it had probably received some French or 
Italiim commixture; he was one of Arose persons who, in tire matter 
of race, may, as tire phrase is, pass for atyllring. He had a light, lean. 
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laz 3 '-looking figure, jmd was appjuently neitlier Pill nor short. He was 
dressed as a man dresses who takes litde Rouble about it. 

“Well, my deiu', what do you drink of it?” he asked of dre young 
girl. He used die Italian tongue, and used it widi perfect ease; but diis 
would not have comdnced you drat he was im iPdian. 

The girl turned her head a litde to one side and die odier. 

“It is veiy' pretty, papa. Did you make it yourself?” 

“Yes, my child; I made it. Don’t you drink I imi clever?” 

“Yes, papa, very clever; I also have learned to make pictures.” 
And she turned round and showed a sniidl, fair face, of which the 
natural imd usual expression seemed to he a smile of perfect sweet¬ 
ness. 

“You should have brought me a specimen of your powers.” 

“I have brought a great niimy; drey lu e in my P unk,” said die child. 

“She draws veiy?—very ciu efully,” die elder of die nuns remiu ked, 
speaking in French. 

“I jmi glad to hear it. Is it you who have instructed her?” 

“Happily, no,” said die good sister, blushing a litde. “Ce n’estpas 
nvd partie. I teach nodiing; I leave drat to diose who are wiser. We 
have an excellent drawing-master, Mr.—Mr.—what is his name?” she 
asked of her compimion. 

Her compimion looked about at die carpet. 

“It’s a German name,” she said in Ipdian, as if it needed to be 
Panslated. 

“Yes,” die odier went on, “he is a Gerniim, and we have had him 
for nnmy 3 'eJirs.” 

The young girl, who was not heeding die conversadon, had wan¬ 
dered away to die open door of die large room, and stood looking 
into die gju'den. 

“And you, my sister, are French,” said die gendennm. 

“Yes, sir,” die wonijm replied, gendy. I speak to the pupils in my 
own kmguage. I know no odier. But we have sisters of odier coun- 
P'ies—English, Gerniim, Irish. They all speak dieir own tongue.” 

The gendennm gave a smile. 

“Has my daughter been under die care of one of die Irish ladies?” 
And dien, as he saw diat his visitors suspected a joke, but failed to 
undersPmd it—“You are very complete,” he said, instandy. 

“Oh, yes, we are complete. We have ever^pliing, jmd everydiing 
is of die best.” 

“We have g^ninasdcs,” die Italim sister ventured to reniaik. “But 
not dangerous.” 

“I hope not. Is that your branch?” A cjuesdon which provoked 
much candid hilarity on the pnt of the Pvo ladies; on die subsidence 
of which dieir entertainer, glancing at his daughter, remarked diat she 
had grown. 

“Yes, but I diink she has finished. She will remain litde,” said die 
French sister. 
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“I am not soriy. I like little women,” tlie gentleman declared, 
frankly. “Bnt I know no particnlar reason why my child shonld be 
short.” 

The nnn gave a temperate shrng, as if to inrimate that snch things 
might be beyond onr knowledge. 

“She is in very good healdi; drat is die best diing.” 

“Yes, she looks well.” And die yonng girl’s fadier watched her a 
moment. “What do yon see in die garden?” he asked, in French. 

“I see niimy dowers,” she replied, in a sweet, small voice, and widi 
a French accent as good as his own. 

“Yes, bnt not many good ones. However, snch as diey are, go ont 
imd gather some for ces dames ” 

The child tnrned to him, widi her smile brightened by pleasnre. 
“May I, trnly?” she asked. 

“Ah, when I tell yon,” said her fadier. 

The girl glanced at die elder of die nnns. 

“May I, ti nly, ina mere?” 

“Obey monsienr yonr fadier, my child,” said die blnshing again. 

The child, satisfied witii tiiis antiiorisation, descended from die 
threshold, and was presentiy lost to sight. 

“Yon don’t spoil tiieni,” said her fatiier, smiling. 

“For everytiiing tiiey ninst ask leave. That is onr system. Leave is 
freely grjmted, bnt tiiey ninst ask it.” 

“Oh, I don’t (jnarrel witii yonr system; I have no donbt it is a very 
good one. I sent yon my danghter to see what yon wonld niiike of her. 
I had faitii.” 

“One ninst have faitii,” die sister blandly rejoined, gazing tiirongh 
her spectacles. 

“Well, has my faitii been rewarded? What have yon made of 
her?” 

The sister dropped her eyes a moment. 

“A good Christiim, monsienr.” 

Her host dropped his eyes as well; bnt it was probable tiiat die 
movement had in each case a different spring. 

“Yes,” he said in a moment, “imd what else?” 

He watched die lady from die convent, probably tiiinking tiiat she 
wonld say tiiat a good Christian was eveiytiiing. 

Bnt for all her simplicity, she was not so crnde as tiiat. “A cliiuni- 
ing yonng lady—a real little woman—a danghter in whom yon will have 
notiling bnt contentment.” 

“She seems to me veiy nice,” said die fatiier. “She is very pretty.” 

“She is perfect She has no fanlts.” 

“She never had any as a child, imd I imi glad yon have given her 
none.” 

“We love her too nincli,” said die spectacled sister, witii dignity. 
“And as for fanlts, how cim we give what we have not! Le couventn est 
pas comme le monde, monsieur. She is onr child, as yon may say. 
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We have had her since she was so small.” 

“Of Jill tliose we shall lose tliis year she is tire one we shall miss 
most,” tire yonnger womim rnnrmnred, deferenrially. 

“All, yes, we shall talk long of her,” said die odier. “We shall hold 
her np to die new ones.” 

And at diis die good sister appeared to find her spectacles dim; 
while her compimion, after fnmbling a moment, presendy drew fordi 
a pocket-handkerchief of dnrable textnre. 

“It is not certain diat yon will lose her; nodiing is setded yet,” die 
host rejoined, (jnickly; not as if to anticipate tiieir tears, bnt in tire tone 
of a num saving what was most agreeable to himself. 

“We shonld be very happy to believe that. Fifteen is very yonng 
to leave ns.” 

“Oh,” exclaimed die gentienum, witii more vivacity tiian he had 
yet nsed, “it is not I who wish to take her away. I wish yon conld keep 
her jdways!” 

“All, monsienr,” said tire elder sister, smiling and getting np, 
“good as she is, she is made for die world. Le inonde ygagnera. ” 

“If all die good people were hidden away in convents, how wonld 
the world get on?” her companion softiy inijnired, rising also. 

This was a cjnestion of a wider bearing tiian die good wonum ap- 
parentiy snpposed; imd the lady in spectacles, took a harmonising 
view by saying comfortably— 

“Fortnnately tiiere aie good people eveiy^where.” 

“If yon are going tiiere will be two less here,” her host renuuked, 
galkmtiy. 

For tills extiavagant sally his simple visitors had no imswer, and 
they simply looked at each otiier in decent deprecation; bnt tiieir con- 
fnsion was speedily covered by die retnrn of die yonng girl, witii two 
hu ge bnnches of roses—one of tiieni all white, the otiier red. 

“I give yon yonr choice, niamnum Catiierine,” said die child. “It 
is only die colonr tiiat is different, mamnijm Jnstine; tiiere are jnst as 
many roses in one bnnch as imotiier.” 

The two sisters tnrned to each otiier, smiling imd hesitating, witii— 
“Which will yon take?” and “No, it’s for yon to choose.” 

“I will take die red,” said Motiier Catiierine, in die spectacles. “I 
am so red myself. They will comfort ns on onr way back to Rome.” 

“Ah, tiiey won’t last,” cried die yonng girl. “I wish I conld give yon 
some tiling tiiat wonld last!” 

“Yon have given ns a good memory of yonrself, niy danghter. 
That will last!” 

“I wish linns conld wem pretty tilings. I wonld give yon my bine 
beads,” die child went on. 

“And do yon go back to Rome to-night?” her fatiier asked. 

“Yes, we take die tiain again. We have so nincli to do la-bas.” 

“Are yon not tired?” 

“We aie never tired.” 
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“Ah, my sister, sometimes,” murmured tire junior votaress. 

“Not to-day, at auy rate. We have rested too well here. Que Dieu 
vous garde, ma fille. ” 

Their host, while drey exchanged kisses widr his daughter, weirt 
Ibtwru'd to opeir dre door drrough which drey were to pass; but as he 
did so he gave a slight exclarrratioir, rmd stood looking beyond. The 
door opeired iirto a vaulted ante-chrmrber, as high as a chapel, and 
paved widr red tiles; arrd iirto tiris ante-chanrber a lady had just beeir 
adirritted by a servimt, a lad iir shabby livery, who was now ushering 
her towar d tire apartnreut iir which our friends were grouped. The 
geutienrim at tire door, idter dropping his exckmratioir, rerrraiired si¬ 
lent; iir silence, too, tire lady advarrced. He gave her no furtirer audible 
greeting, imd offered her no hand, but stood aside to let her pass into 
dre drawing-room. At tire drreshold she hesitated. 

“Is tirere any one?” she asked. 

“Some one you may see.” 

She went in, imd found herself confronted witir tire two nuns imd 
their pupil, who was coming forward between tirenr, witir a hand in 
the lu'ur of each. At tire sight of tire new visitor tirey all paused, and 
the lady, who had stopped too, stood looking at tirenr. The young girl 
gave a little soft cr}'— 

“All, Madame Merle!” 

The visitor had been slightly startled; but her manner tire next 
instant was none tire less gracious. 

“Yes, it’s Madimre Merle, come to welcome you home.” 

And she held out two hands to tire girl, who immediately came 
up to her, presenting her forehead to be kissed. Madimre Merle sa¬ 
luted tiris portion of her chiu irring little person, imd tiren stood smil¬ 
ing at tire two nuns. They acknowledged her smile witir a decent obei- 
simce, but permitted tirenrselves no direct scrutiny of tiris imposing, 
brilliant woman, who seemed to bring in with her sonretiring of tire 
radiance of tire outer world. 

“These ladies have brought my daughter home, imd now tirey re¬ 
turn to tire convent,” tire gentleman explained. 

“Ah, you go back to Rome? I have lately come from tirere. It is 
very lovely now,” said Mackmre Merle. 

The good sisters, stimding witir tireir hands folded into tireir 
sleeves, accepted tiris statement uncritically; and tire master of tire 
house asked Madame Merle how long it was since she had left Rome. 

“She came to see me at tire convent,” said tire young girl, before 
her fatirer’s visitors had time to reply. 

“I have been more tiran once. Pansy,” Madimre Merle answered. 
“Arrr I not your great friend in Rome?” 

“I remember tire last time best,” said Pimsy, “because you told me 
I should leave tire place.” 

“Did you tell her tirat?” tire child’s fatirer asked. 

“I hardly remember. I told her what I thought would please her. 
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I have been in Florence a week. I hoped yon wonld come and see 
me.” 

“I shonld have done so if I had known yon were here. One 
doesn’t know snch things by inspirarion—diongh I snppose one onght. 
Yon had better sit down.” 

These two speeches were made in a pecnliai' tone of voice—a tone 
Inilf-lowered, jmd cjuefnlly cjniet, bnt as from habit radier dnm from 
jmy definite need. 

Madame Merle looked abont her, choosing her seat. 

“Yon me going to die door widi diese women? Let me of conrse 
not interrnpt die ceremony../e vous salue, mesdaines”she added, in 
French, to die nnns, as if to dismiss diem. 

“This lady is a great friend of onrs; yon will have seen her at die 
convent,” said die host. “We have ninch faidi in her jndgnient, imd 
she will help me to decide whedier niy danghter shall retnrn to yon at 
the end of die holidays.” 

“I hope yon will decide in onr favonr, madam,” die sister in spec¬ 
tacles ventnred to remark. 

“That is Mr. Osmond’s pleasantly^; I decide nodiing,” said Mad- 
imie Merle, smiling still. “I believe yon have a very good school, bnt 
Miss Osmond’s friends ninst remember tiiat she is meant for die 
world.” 

“That is what I have told monsienr,” sister Catiieiine imswered. 
“It is precisely to fit her for die world,” she mnrmnred, gkmcing at 
Pimsy, who stood at a littie distance looking at Madimie Merle’s ele¬ 
gant appmel. 

“Do yon hem' tiiat, Pmisy? Yon are meant for die world,” said 
Pimsy’s fatiier. 

The child gazed at him im instant witii her pnre yonng eyes. 

“Am I not iiiemit for yon, papal” she asked. 

Papa gave a (jnick, light langh. 

“That doesn’t prevent it! I imi of die world, Pmisy.” 

“Kindly permit ns to retire,” said sister Catiierine. “Be good, in 
miy case, my danghter.” 

“I shall certainly come hack mid see yon,” Pansy declm ed, recom¬ 
mencing her embraces, which were presentiy interrnpted by Madame 
Merle. 

“Stay witii me, my child,” she said, “while yonr fatiier takes die 
good ladies to die door.” 

Pmisy stm ed, disappointed, bnt not protesting. She was evidentiy 
impregnated witii die idea of snbmission, which was dne to any one 
who took die tone of antiiority; mid she was a passive spectator of die 
operation of her fate. 

“May I not see niiminian Catiierine get into the cmriage?” she 
asked very gently. 

“It wonld please me better if yon wonld remain witii me,” said 
Madimie Merle, while Mr. Osmond and his compmiions, who had 
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bowed low again to die other visitor, passed into die imte-chaniber. 

“Oh yes, I will stay,” Pansy answered; and she stood nem Mad¬ 
ame Merle, snrrendering her litde hand, which this lady took. She 
stared ont of die window; her eyes had filled widi tears. 

“I imi glad diey have tanght yon to obey,” said Madame Merle. 
“That is what litde girls slionld do.” 

“Oh yes, I obey very well,” said Pansy, widi soft eagerness, idniost 
widi boasdnlness, as if she had been speaking of her piano-playing. 
And dien she gave a faint, jnst andible sigh. 

Madimie Merle, holding her hand, drew it across her own fine 
pidni and looked at it. The gaze was criticid, bnt it fonnd nodiing to 
deprecate; die child’s sniidl liimd was delicate imd fair. 

“I hope diey always see that yon wem gloves,” she said in a mo¬ 
ment. “Litde girls nsmdly dislike diem.” 

“I nsed to dislike diem, bnt I like diem now,” die child answered. 

“Veiy good, I will make yon a present of a dozen.” 

“I diimk yon veiy nincli. What colonrs will diey be?” Pansy de¬ 
manded, widi interest. 

Mackmie Merle meditated a moment 

“Usefnl colonrs.” 

“Bnt will diey he pretty?” 

“Are yon fond of pretty diings?” 

“Yes; bnt—bnt not too fond,” said Pimsy, widi a trace of asceticism. 

“Well, diey will not be too pretty,” Madame Merle answered, witii 
a langh. She took die child’s otiier liimd, and drew her iieiuer; imd 
then, looking at her a moment—“Shall yon miss Motiier Catiierine?” 

“Yes—when I tiiink of her.” 

“Tiyy tiien, not to tiiink of her. Perhaps some day,” added Mad- 
imie Merle, “yon will have imotiier motiier.” 

“I don’t tiiink tiiat is necessiuy,” Pansy said, repeating her litde 
soft, conciliatory sigh. “I had more tiiim tiiirty motiiers at die con¬ 
vent.” 

Her fatiier’s step sonnded again in die imte-chamher, imd Mad- 
imie Merle got np, releasing die child. Mr. Osmond came in imd 
dosed die door; tiien, witiiont looking at Madame Merle, he pnshed 
one or two chairs back into tiieir places. 

His visitor waited a moment for him to speak, watching him as he 
moved ahont. Then at last she said—“I hoped yon wonld have come 
to Rome. I tiionght it possible yon wonld have come to fetch Pansy 
away.” 

“That was a natnral snpposition; bnt I am afraid it is not die first 
time I have acted in defiance of yonr calcnlations.” 

“Yes,” said Madimie Merle, “I tiiink yon are very peiwerse.” 

Mr. Osmond bnsied himself for a moment in die room—tiiere 
was plenty of space in it to move ahont—in die fashion of a niim nie- 
clianicidly seeking pretexts for not gidng an attention wliich may he 
embarrassing. Presentiy, however, he had exhansted his pretexts; 
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there was notliing left for him—unless he took up a book—but to stand 
witli his himds behind him, looking at Pjmsy. “Why didn’t you come 
jmd see die last of mamman Cadierine?” he asked of her abrupdy, in 
French. 

Pimsy hesitated a moment, gkmcing at Madame Merle. “I asked 
her to stay widi me,” said diis lady, who had seated herself agjiin in 
imodier place. 

“Ah, drat was better,” said Osmond. Then, at last, he dropped 
into a chair, imd sat looking at Madame Merle; lejming foiwiuxl a litde, 
widi his elbows on die edge of die ai ms imd his hands interlocked. 

“She is going to give me some gloves,” said Pansy. 

“You needn’t tell diat to every one, my dear,” Madame Merle 
observed. 

“You are very kind to her,” said Osmond. “She is supposed to 
have everydiing she needs.” 

“I should diink she had had enough of die nuns.” 

“If we are going to discuss diat matter, she had better go out of 
the room.” 

“Let her stay,” said Madjmie Merle. “We will talk of soniediing 
else.” 

“If you like, I won’t listen,” Pimsy suggested, widi im appearance 
of candour which imposed conviction. 

“You may listen, charming child, because you won’t understimd,” 
her fatiier replied. The child sat down deferentiidly, neai' die open 
door, witiiin sight of die garden, into which she directed her innocent, 
wistiul eyes; jmd Mr. Osmond went on, irrelevantiy, addressing him¬ 
self to his otiier companion. “You are looking particularly well.” 

“I tiiink I idways look die same,” said Madame Merle. 

“You always are die same. You don’t vary. You are a wonderful 
woniim.” 

“Yes, I tiiink I am.” 

“You sometimes change your mind, however. You told me on 
your return from England tiiat you would not leave Rome again for 
the present.” 

“I imi pleased that you remember so well what I say. That was my 
intention. But I have come to Florence to meet some friends who 
have lately jurived, imd as to whose movements I was at tiiat time 
uncertain.” 

“That reason is characteristic. You are Jilways doing sometiiing for 
your friends.” 

Madame Merle looked stixiight at her interlocutor, smiling. “It is 
less cliju acteristic tiian your comment upon it—which is perfectly in¬ 
sincere. I don’t, however, make a crime of tiiat,” she added, “because 
if you don’t believe what you say tiiere is no reason why you should. 
I don’t ruin myself for my friends: I don’t deserve your praise. I care 
greatly for myself.” 

“Exactly; but yourself includes so many otiier selves—so much of 
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eventiling. I never knew a person whose life tonched so many otlier 
lives.” 

“What do yon call one’s life?” asked Madame Merle. “One’s ap- 
peiu'imce, one’s movements, one’s engagements, one’s society?” 

“I call yonr life—yonr imibirions,” said Osmond. 

Madimie Merle looked a moment at Pjmsy. “I wonder whedier 
she nnderstimds drat,” she mnrrnnred. 

“Yon see she can’t stay witli ns!” And Pansy’s fatlier gave a radier 
joyless smile. “Go into die giuxlen, nm bonne, imd plnck a flower or 
two for Madimie Merle,” he went on, in French. 

“That’s jnst what I wanted to do,” Pjmsy exclaimed, rising widi 
promptness imd noiselessly departing. Her fatiier followed her to die 
open door, stood a moment watching her, and tiien cimie back, bnt 
renniined standing, or ratiier strolling to and fro, as if to cnltivate a 
sense of freedom which in anotiier attitnde might be wjmting. 

“My ambitions are principally for yon,” said Madame Merle, 
looking np at him witii a certain nobleness of expression. 

“That conies back to what I say. I am pjut of yonr life—I and a 
tiionsimd otiiers. Yon are not selfish—I cim’t admit tiiat. If yon were 
selfish, what slionld I be? What epitiiet wonld properly describe 
me?” 

“Yon are indolent. For me tiiat is yonr worst fanlt.” 

“I imi afraid it is really my best.” 

“Yon don’t care,” said Madimie Merle, gravely. 

“No; I don’t tiiink I cin e nincli. What sort of a fanlt do yon call 
tiiat? My indolence, at any rate, was one of tiie reasons I didn’t go to 
Rome. Bnt it was only one of tiieni.” 

“It is not of importance—to me at least—tiiat yon didn’t go; tiiongh 
I slionld have been glad to see yon. I am glad tiiat yon are not in Rome 
now—which yon might be, wonld probably be, if yon had gone tiiere 
a niontii ago. There is sometiiing I slionld like yon to do at present 
in Florence.” 

“Please remember niy indolence,” said Osmond. 

“I will remember it; bnt I beg yon to forget it. In tiiat way yon will 
have botii tiie \drtne and the reward. This is not a great labonr, and it 
may prove a great pleasnre. How long is it since yon made a new ac- 
(jnjiintance?” 

“I don’t tiiink I have made any since I made yonrs.” 

“It is time yon slionld make anotiier, tiien. There is a friend of 
mine I want yon to know.” 

Mr. Osmond, in his walk, had gone back to tiie open door again, 
imd was looking at his danghter, as she moved abont in tiie intense 
snnshine. “What good will it do me?” he asked, witii a sort of genial 
crndity. 

Madimie Merle reflected a moment. “It will iminse yon.” There 
was notiling crnde in tiiis rejoinder; it had been tiioronghly well con¬ 
sidered. 
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“If you say tliat, I believe it,” said Osmond, coming toward her. 
“There are some points in which my confidence in you is complete. 
I am perfecdy aware, for instance, drat you know good society from 
bad.” 

“Society is all bad.” 

“Excuse me. That isn’t a common sort of wisdom. You have 
gained it in the right way—experimentally; you have compiu ed im im¬ 
mense number of people widi each odier.” 

“Well, I incite you to profit by my knowledge.” 

“To profit? Are you very sure tliat I shall?” 

“It’s what I hope. It will depend upon yourself. If I could only 
induce you to make an effort!” 

“All, tliere you me! I knew sometliing tiresome was coming. What 
in tire world—tliat is likely to turn up here—is wortli an effort?” 

Madame Merle Hushed a little, mid her eye betiayed vexation. 
“Don’t be foolish, Osmond. There is no one knows better tlimi you 
that tliere are many tilings wortli an effort.” 

“Many tilings, I admit. But tliey are none of tliem probable 
tilings.” 

“It is die effort diat makes diem probable,” said Madame Merle. 

“There’s soniediing in diat. Who is your friend?” 

“The person I cimie to Florence to see. She is a niece of Mrs. 
Touchett, whom you will not have forgotten.” 

“A niece? The word niece suggests youdi. I see are coming to.” 

“Yes, she is young—twenty-two years old. friend of mine. I met 
her for die first time in England, sevend rnontiis ago, and we took a 
great fancy to each otiier. I like her immensely, and I do what I don’t 
do every day—I admire her. You will do die same.” 

“Not if I cim help it.” 

“Precisely. But you won’t he able to help it.” 

“Is she beautiful, clever, rich, splendid, universally intelligent mid 
unprecedentedly virtuous? It is only on tiiose conditions tiiat I care 
to make her acijuaintance. You know I asked you some time ago 
never to speak to me of miy one who should not correspond to tiiat 
description. I know plenty of dingy people; I don’t want to know any 
more.” 

“Miss Archer is not dingcg she’s as bright as die morning. She cor¬ 
responds to your description; it is for tiiat I wish you to know her. She 
fills all your reijuirements.” 

“More or less, of course.” 

“No; (juite literally. She is beautiful, accomplished, generous, mid 
for mi American, well-born. She is also veiy? clever and veiy? amiable, 
and she has a handsome fortune.” 

Mr. Osmond listened to tiiis in silence, appearing to turn it over 
in his mind, witii his eyes on his informant. “What do you want to do 
witii her?” he asked, at last, 

“What you see. Put her in your way.” 
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“Isn’t she meant for sornetliing better tlnm tlrat?” 

“I don’t pretend to know what people are meant for,” said Mad- 
jmie Merle. “I only know what I can do widi diem.” 

“I imi Sony for Miss Archer!” Osmond declared. 

Madimie Merle got np. “If drat is a beginning of interest in her, I 
take note of it.” 

The two stood diere, face to face; she setded her nnmdlla, looking 
down at it as she did so. 

“Yon aie looking veiy' well,” Osmond repeated, still more irrele- 
vantiy tinm before. “Yon have got some idea. Yon jue never as well 
as when yon have got im idea; tiiey are always becoming to yon.” 

In the nnmner of tiiese two persons, on first meeting on imy oc¬ 
casion, and especially when tiiey met in die presence of otiiers, tiiere 
was sornetliing indirect and circnmspect, which showed itself in glance 
imd tone. They approached each otiier oblicjnely, as it were, imd tiiey 
addressed each otiier by implication. The effect of each appeal ed to 
be to intensify to an embiuTassing degree tiie self-conscionsness of die 
otiier. Madjmie Merle of conrse cjuried off snch embiuTassments bet¬ 
ter tiian her friend; bnt even Madimie Merle had not on tiiis occasion 
the manner she wonld have liked to have—tiie perfect self-possession 
she wonld have wished to exhibit to her host. The point I wish to 
make is, however, tiiat at a certain moment tiie obstrnction, whatever 
it was, always levelled itself, imd left tiieni more closely face to face 
than eitiier of tiieni ever was witii imy one else. This was what had 
happened now. They stood tiiere, knowing each otiier well, and each 
of tiieni on tiie whole willing to accept tiie satisfaction of knowing, as 
a compensation for tiie inconvenience—whatever it might be—of being 
known. 

“I wish very nincli yon were not so heiutless,” said Madame 
Merle, cjnietiy. “It has always been agjiinst yon, imd it will be against 
yon now.” 

“I am not so heai tless as yon tiiink. Eveiy' now and tiien some¬ 
thing tonches me—as for instimce yonr saying jnst now tiiat yonr imi- 
bitions m e for me. I don’t nnderstmid it; I don’t see how or why tiiey 
slionld be. Bnt it tonches me, all tiie same.” 

“Yon will probably nnderstimd it even less as time goes on. There 
are some tilings yon will never nndersEmd. There is no pmticnku' 
need tiiat yon slionld.” 

“Yon, after all, me the most remarkable woman,” said Osmond. 
“Yon have more in yon tiimi almost any one. I don’t see why yon 
think Mrs. Tonchett’s niece slionld matter very nincii to me, when— 
when—” and he pansed a moment 

“When I myself have mattered so little!” 

“That of conrse is not what I niemit to say. When I have known 
and appreciated snch a woniim as yon.” 

“Isabel Archer is better tiimi I,” said Madame Merle. 

Her compmiion gave a langh. “How little yon ninst tiiink of her 
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to say tliat!” 

“Do you suppose I am capable of jealousy? Please jmswer me 
that.” 

“Witli regard to me? No; ou tire whole I don’t.” 

“Come aud see me, dreu, two days heuce. I am sta^aug at Mrs. 
Touchett’s—dre Palazzo Cresceutiui—rmd tire girl will be there.” 

“Why didir’t you ask me tlrat at first, simply, widrout speaking of 
the girl?” said Osmoird. “You could have had her there at atry rate.” 

Madame Merle looked at hirrr iir dre rrrjurirer of a wonrjur whom 
iro (juestioir that he could ask would find mrprepared. “Do you wish 
to krrow why? Because I have spokeir of you to her.” 

Osmoird frowned and turned away. “I would radrer not krrow 
tlrat.” Then, iir a moment, he pointed out dre easel supporting the 
littie water-colour drawing. “Have you seen tirat—my last?” 

Madame Merle drew irear imd looked at it a moment. “Is it tire 
Veuetiair Alps—one of your last year’s sketches?” 

“Yes—but how you guess everytiring!” 

Madame Merle looked for a moment longer; tireu she turned 
away. “You krrow I doir’t care for your drawings.” 

“I krrow it, yet I rmr rdways surprised at it. They are rerdly so much 
better tirrm most people’s.” 

“That may very well be. But as tire only tiring you do, it’s so littie. 
I should have liked you to do so many otirer tirings: tirose were my 
anrbitious.” 

“Yes; you have told me numy times—tirings tirat were impossible.” 

“Things tlrat were impossible,” said Madame Merle. And tireir, iir 
(juite a differeirt toire—“Iir itself your littie picture is very good.” She 
looked about tire room—at tire old cabinet, tire pictures, tire tapestries, 
tire surfaces of faded silk. “Your rooms, at least, me perfect,” she went 
ou. “I am struck witir tirat afresh, whenever I come back; I kirow none 
better imywhere. You understand tiris sort of tiring as no one else 
does.” 

“I imr very sick of it,” said Osmond. 

“You must let Miss Archer come and see all tiris. I have told her 
about it.” 

“I don’t object to showing my tirings—when people are not idiots.” 

“You do it delightfully. As a cicerone in your own museum you 
appem to pmticular advimtage.” 

Mr. Osmond, in return for tiris compliment, simply turned upon 
his conrpimiou an eye expressive of perfect clairvo^'ance. 

“Did you say she was rich?” he asked in a monreut. 

“She has seventy tirousand pounds.” 

“En ecus bien comptes?” 

“There is no doubt whatever about her fortune. I have seen it, as 
I may say.” 

“Satisfactory wonrim!—I meim you. And if I go to see her, shall I 
see tire motirer?” 
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“The motlier? She has none—nor fatlier eitlier.” 

“The annt tlien; whom did yon say?—Mrs. Tonchett?” 

“I cjm easily keep her ont of die way.” 

“I don’t object to her,” said Osmond; “I radier like Mrs. Tonch¬ 
ett. She has a sort of old-fashioned character drat is passing away—a 
vivid idendty. Bnt drat long jackjmapes, die son—is he abont die 
place?” 

“He is diere, bnt he won’t tronble yon.” 

“He’s an awfnl ass.” 

“I diink yon ai e misEiken. He is a very clever nnm. Bnt he is not 
fond of being abont when I am diere, becanse he doesn’t like me.” 

“What conld be more asinine dijui diat? Did yon say that she was 
pretty?” Osmond went on. 

“Yes; bnt I won’t say it agjiin, lest yon slionld be disappointed. 
Come and make a beginning; diat is all I ask of yon.” 

“A beginning of what?” 

Madimie Merle was silent a moment “I want yon of conrse to 
niiu'iy her.” 

“The beginning of the end! Well, I will see for myself. Have yon 
told her diat?” 

“For what do yon take me? She is a veiy delicate piece of niachin- 

ery. 

“Really,” said Osmond, idter some meditadon, “I don’t nnder- 
stand yonr imibidons.” 

“I diink yon will nndersEmd diis one after yon have seen Miss 
Ai'cher. Snspend yonr jndgnient dd dien.” Madame Merle, as she 
spoke, had drawn near die open door of die garden, where she stood 
a moment, looking ont “Pansy has grown pretty,” she presendy 
added. 

“So it seemed to me.” 

“Bnt she has had enongh of die convent.” 

“I don’t know,” said Osmond. “I like what diey have made of her. 
It’s very clnu niing.” 

“That’s not die convent. It’s die child’s natnre.” 

“It’s die combinadon, I diink. She’s as pnre as a pearl.” 

“Why doesn’t she come back widi niy flowers, then?” Mackmie 
Merle asked. “She is not in a hnrry.” 

“We will go jmd get diem,” said her companion. 

“She doesn’t like me,” mnrmnred Madimie Merle, as she raised 
her parasol, imd diey passed into die garden. 


XXIII. 

MADAME MERLE, who had come to Elorence on Mrs. Tonch- 
ett’s jurival at die invitadon of diis lady—Mrs. Tonchett offering her 
for a niondi die hospitality of die Pidazzo Crescendni—die jndicions 
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MacEime Merle spoke to Isabel jifresh about Gilbert Osmond, and 
expressed die wish drat she should know him; but made no such point 
ol die matter as we have seen her do in recommending die girl herself 
to Mr. Osmond’s attention. The reason of tiiis was perhaps that Isabel 
offered no resistance whatever to Mackmie Merle’s proposal. In iPdy, 
as in Engkmd, die lady had a multitude of friends, botii among die 
natives of die counpy imd its heterogeneous visitors. She had men¬ 
tioned to Isabel most of die people die girl would find it well to know— 
of course, she said, Isabel could know whomever she would—imd she 
had placed Mr. Osmond near die top of die list. He was im old friend 
of her own; she had known him tiiese ten yeiu s; he was one of die 
cleverest and most agreeable men it was possible to meet. He was 
idtogetlier above die respectable average; (juite imotiier affair. He was 
not perfect—far from it; die effect he produced depended a good deid 
on die state of his nerves imd his spirits. If he were not in die right 
mood he could be veiy unsatisfactoiy—like most people, after idl; but 
when he chose to exert himself no mini could do it to better purpose. 
He had his peculiiuities-which indeed Isabel would find to he die 
case widi idl die men really wordi knowing—imd he did not cause his 
light to shine eijuidly for idl persons. Madame Merle, however, 
drought she could undertake tiiat for Isabel he would be brilliimt He 
was easily bored—too easily, and dull people idways put him out; but 
a cjuick and cultivated girl like Isabel would give him a stimulus which 
was too absent from his life. At any rate, he was a person to know. 
One should not attempt to live in Italy witiiout making a friend of 
Gilbert Osmond, who knew more about die country tiian any one 
except two or diree Gerniim professors. And if tiiey had more 
knowledge dian he, he had infinitely more taste; he had a taste which 
was (juite by itself. Isabel remembered tiiat her friend had spoken of 
him during tiieir multifiuious collorjuies at Gardencourt, and won¬ 
dered a littie what was tire nature of die tie tiiat united tiieni. She was 
inclined to imagine tiiat Mackmie Merle’s ties were peculiar, and such 
a possibility was a part of die interest created by tiiis suggestive 
woman. As regards her relations witii Mr. Osmond, however, Mad- 
imie Merle hinted at notiiing but a long-established and PaiKjuil 
friendship. Isabel said tiiat she should be happy to know a person 
who had enjoyed her friend’s confidence for so many years. “You 
ought to see a great niimy men,” Madame Merle remarked; “you 
ought to see as many as possible, so as to get used to tiieni.” 

“Used to diem?” Isabel repeated, witii tiiat exceedingly serious 
gaze which sometimes seemed to proclaim tiiat she was deficient in a 
sense of humour—im intimation which at otiier moments she effec¬ 
tively refuted. “I am not afraid of tiieni!” 

“Used to tiieiii, I mean, so as to despise tiieni. That’s what one 
conies to witii most of tiieni. You will pick out, for your society, die 
few whom you don’t despise.” 

This remark had a bitterness which Madame Merle did not often 
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:illow herself to betiay; but Isabel was not Jilarmed by it, for she had 
never supposed drat, as one saw more of die world, die sentiment of 
respect became die most active of one’s emotions. This sentiment was 
excited, however, by die beautiful city of Florence, which pleased her 
not less dian Madiuiie Merle had promised; and if her unassisted per¬ 
ception had not been able to gauge its clnunis, she had clever com¬ 
panions to call attention to latent merits. She was in no wimt, indeed, 
of aestiietic illumination, for Ridpli found it a pleasure which renewed 
his own eiu'lier sensations, to act as cicerone to his eager young kins- 
wonnm. Madame Merle remained at home; she had seen die treas¬ 
ures of Florence so often, imd she had idways sometiiing to do. But 
she talked of idl tilings with remai kable vividness of memory—she re¬ 
membered die right-hand imgle in die large Perugino, imd die posi¬ 
tion of die hands of the Sitint Elizabeth in die picture next to it; imd 
had her own opinions as to die character of many fimious works of 
art, differing often from Ridpli witii great slnupness, and defending 
her interpretations with as much ingenuity as good-humour. Isabel 
listened to die discussions which took place between die two, witii a 
sense diat she might derive much benefit from tiieni imd tiiat tiiey 
were among die advantages which—for instimce-she could not have 
enjoyed in Albany. In die clem May mornings, before die fornnd 
breakfast—tiiis repast at Mrs. Touchett’s was served at twelve o’clock— 
Isabel wandered about witii her cousin tiirough the narrow jmd som¬ 
bre Florentine stieets, resting a while in die tiiicker dusk of some his¬ 
toric church, or die vaulted chambers of some dispeopled convent. 
She went to die galleries mid palaces; she looked at die pictures and 
statues which had hitiierto been great mmies to her, mid exclnmged 
for a knowledge which was sometimes a limitation a presentiment 
which proved usmdly to have been a blmik. She performed idl tiiose 
acts of nienpd prostiation in which, on a first visit to Italy, youtii and 
endiusiasni so freely indulge; she felt her heart beat in die presence 
of immortal genius, mid knew die sweetness of rising tears in eyes to 
which faded fresco and dmkened nimble grew dim. But die return, 
every day, was even pleasimter tiimi die going fortii; die return into 
the wide, monumenPd court of die great house in which Mrs. 
Touchett, nnmy years before, had established herself, and into die 
high, cool rooms where cmven rafters and pompous frescoes of die 
sixteendi centuiy' looked down upon the familiar commodities of die 
nineteendi. Mrs. Touchett inhabited an historic building in a narrow 
street whose veiy' name recalled die stiife of medieval factions; imd 
found compensation for die dm kness of her frontage in die modicity 
of her rent and die brigliPiess of a gm den in which nature itself looked 
as m climc as die rugged architecture of die pidace and which illu¬ 
mined die rooms tiiat were in regular use. Isabel found tiiat to live in 
such a place might be a source of happiness—jdniost of excitement. 
At first it had struck her as a sort of prison; but veiy? soon its prison¬ 
like (juality became a merit, for she discovered tiiat it contained otiier 
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prisoners tlran tire members of her aunt’s household. The spirit of 
the past was shut up tliere, like a refugee from the outer world; it 
lurked in lonely corners, and, at night, haunted even dre rooms in 
which Mrs. Touchett diffused her matter-of-fact influence. Isabel 
used to hear vague echoes jmd stiange reverberations; she had a sense 
of tire hovering of unseen figures, of tire flitting of ghosts. Often she 
paused, listening, half-stiu tled, half-disappointed, on tire great cold 
stone staircase. 

Gilbert Osmond cimre to see Madame Merle, who presented him 
to tire young lady seated almost out of sight at tire otlrer end of tire 
room. Isabel, oir tlris occasioir, took little share iir tire coirversatioir; 
she scarcely eveir smiled wheir tire otlrers turired to her appealingly; 
but sat tlrere as im impiutial auditor of tlreir brilliant discourse. Mrs. 
Touchett was irot present, imd tlrese two had it tlreir own way. They 
talked exti emely well; it struck Isabel rrlmost as a dramatic eirtertain- 
nreirt, rehearsed iir advance. Madrmre Merle referred everytlring to 
her, but tire girl airswered irotlriirg, tlrough she krrew drat dris attitude 
would nrrrke Mr. Osnroird drink she was oire of tirose dull people who 
bored him. It was tire worse, too, drat Madame Merle would have told 
hitrr she was almost as much above tire merely respectable average as 
he himself, rmd tirat she was puttiirg her frieird dreadfully iir the 
wrong. But tlris was iro matter, for once; even if more had depended 
on it, Isabel could irot have made im attempt to shine. There was 
sonretiring iir Mr. Osmond tirat arrested her and held her in sus¬ 
pense-made it seem more important tirat she should get im impres- 
sioir of him tiran tirat she should produce oire herself. Besides, Isabel 
had little skill in producing im inrpressioir which she krrew to be ex¬ 
pected; notiring could he rrrore charming, in geireral, tirim to seem 
dazzling; but she had a peiwerse unwillingness to perform by arrange- 
rrreirt. Mr. Osnroird, to do him justice, had a well-bred air of expecting 
notiring; he was a (juiet gentleman, witir a colourless manner, who said 
elaborate tirings witir a great deal of simplicity. Isabel, however, pri¬ 
vately perceived tirat if he did not expect he observed; she was very 
sure he was sensitive. His face, his head was sensitive; he was not 
harrdsonre, but he was fine, as flue as one of the drawings in tire long 
gallery above tire bridge, at tire Ufflzi. Mr. Osmond was very delicate; 
tire tone of his voice alone would have proved it. It was tire visitor’s 
delicacy tirat made her abstain from interference. His talk was like tire 
tinkling of glass, and if she had put out her finger she might have 
chimged tire pitch imd spoiled tire concert. Before he went he made 
im appeal to her. 

“Madame Merle says she will come up to my hill-top some day 
next week and drink tea in my gar den. It would give me much pleas¬ 
ure if you would come witir her. It’s tirought ratirer pretty—tirere’s 
what tirey call a general view. My daughter, too, would be so glad—or 
ratirer, for she is too young to have sti'ong emotions, I should be so 
glad—so very' glad.” And Mr. Osmond paused a moment, witir a slight 
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jiir of embju rassment leaving his sentence nnfinished. “I shonld be so 
happy if yon conld know my danghter,” he went on, a moment affer- 
wai'ds. 

Isabel jmswered diat she shonld be delighted to see Miss Os¬ 
mond, and diat if Mackmie Merle wonld show her dre way to die hill¬ 
top she shonld be very gratefnl. Upon diis assnrance die visitor took 
his leave; after which Isabel fnlly expected diat her friend wonld scold 
her for having been so stnpid. Bnt to her snrprise, Madame Merle, 
who indeed never fell into die matter-of-conrse, said to her in a few 
moments— 

“Yon were charming, my dear; yon were jnst as one wonld have 
wished yon. Yon are never disappointing.” 

A rebnke might possibly have been irritating, tiiongh it is nincli 
more probable tiiat Isabel wonld have taken it in good part; bnt, 
stiange to say, die words tiiat Madame Merle actnidly nsed cansed her 
the first feeling of displeasnre she had known tiiis lady to excite. “That 
is more diim I intended,” she imswered, coldly. “I am nnder no obli¬ 
gation diat I know of to charm Mr. Osmond.” 

Madame Merle colonred a moment; bnt we know it was not her 
habit to reti act. “My dear child, I didn’t speak for him, poor man; I 
spoke for yonrself. It is not of conrse a cjnestion as to his liking yon; 
it matters littie whetiier he likes yon or not! Bnt I tiionght yon liked 
him.” 

“I did,” said Isabel, honestiy. “Bnt I don’t see what tiiat matters, 
eitiier.” 

“Eveiy'tiiing tiiat concerns yon matters to me,” Madimie Merle 
retnrned, witii a sort of noble gentleness, “especially when at die same 
time anotiier old friend is concerned.” 

Whatever Isabel’s obligations may have been to Mr. Osmond, it 
ninst he admitted tiiat she fonnd tiieni snfficient to lead her to ask 
Ralph snndry (jnestions abont him. She tiionght Ralph’s jndgnients 
cynical, bnt she flattered herself tiiat she had leiu ned to make allow¬ 
ance for tiiat. 

“Do I know him?” said her consin. “Oh, yes, I know him; not 
well, bnt on die whole enongh. I have never cnltivated his society, imd 
he appiuentiy has never fonnd mine indispensable to his happiness. 
Who is he—what is he? He is a mysterions American, who has been 
living these twenty years, or more, in Italy. Why do I call him niyste- 
rions? Only as a cover for my ignorance; I don’t know his imteced- 
ents, his ftmiily, his origin. For all I know, he may be a prince in dis- 
gnise; he ratiier looks like one, by die way—like a prince who has ab¬ 
dicated in a fit of magnanimity, imd has been in a sbite of disgnst ever 
since. He nsed to live in Rome; bnt of late years he has taken np his 
abode in Florence; I remember hearing him say once tiiat Rome has 
grown vnlgai'. He has a great dread of vnlgaiity; tiiat’s his special line; 
he hasn’t imy otiier tiiat I know of. He lives on his income, which I 
snspect of not being \ailgarly hu ge. He’s a poor gentleman—tiiat’s what 
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he calls himself. He mju ried young and lost his wife, and I believe he 
has a daughter. He Jilso has a sister, who is married to some litde 
Count or odier, of drese pjuts; I remember meedng her of old. She 
is nicer dian he, I should think, but radier wicked. I remember diere 
used to be some stories about her. I don’t drink I recommend you to 
know her. But why don’t you ask Madame Merle about drese people? 
She krrows drerrr all much better drair I.” 

“I ask you because I wairt your opiirioir as well as hers,” said Isa¬ 
bel. 

“A frg for my opiirioir! If you fall in love with Mr. Osmond, what 
will you care for drat?” 

“Not much, probably. But nreimwhile it has a certain importance. 
The more iuformatiou one has about a person dre better.” 

“I don’t agree to drat. We know too much about people in drese 
days; we Ireiu too much. Our eiu s, our minds, our moudrs, are stuffed 
widr persomdides. Don’t mind au^llring drat any one tells you about 
imy one else..Judge every? one imd everydring for yourself.” 

“That’s what I Py to do,” said Isabel; “but when you do drat peo¬ 
ple call you conceited.” 

“You are not to mind drem—drat’s precisely my argument; not to 
mind what drey say about yourself any more drim what drey say about 
your friend or your enemy.” 

Isabel was silent a monreut “I drink you me right; but drere me 
some drings I can’t help nriudiug: for instance, when my friend is at¬ 
tacked, or when I myself am praised.” 

“Of course you me always at liberty to .judge dre cridc. .Judge peo¬ 
ple as cridcs, however,” Ralph added, “mrd you will coudemu drem 
all!” 

“I shidl see Mr. Osmond for myself,” said Isabel “I have promised 
to pay him a visit” 

“To pay him a visit?” 

“To go mrd see his view, his pictures, his daughter—I don’t kirow 
exacdy what. Madame Merle is to take me; she tells me a great nrimy 
ladies call upon him.” 

“Air, widr Madame Merle you may go mrywhere, de confmnce” 
said Ralph. “She kirows none but dre best people.” 

Isabel said no more about Mr. Osmond, but she preseudy re- 
mmked to her cousin drat she was not sadsfied with his tone about 
Madimre Merle. “It seems to me drat you insinuate drings about her. 
I don’t kirow what you mean, but if you have any grounds for disliking 
her, I drink you should eidrer nreudou drem frimkly or else say nodr¬ 
ing at all.” 

Ridph, however, resented dris charge widr more apparent earnest¬ 
ness dran he commonly used. “I speak of Madame Merle exacdy as 
I speak to her: widr im even exaggerated respect.” 

“Exaggerated, precisely. That is what I complain of.” 

“I do so because Madame Merle’s merits me exaggerated.” 
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“By whom, pray? By me? If so, I do her a poor semce.” 

“No, no; by herself.” 

“All, I protest!” Isabel cried widi feiwour. “If ever there was a 
woman who made small claims—” 

“Yon pnt yonr finger on it,” Ralph interrnpted. “Her modesty is 
exaggerated. She has no bnsiness widi small claims—she has a perfect 
right to make huge ones.” 

“Her merits are large, dien. Yon contiadict yonrself.” 

“Her merits are immense,” said Ralph. She is perfect; she is die 
only woman I know who has bnt diat one litde fanlt.” 

Isabel tnrned away widi impadence. “I don’t nnderstimd yon; yon 
are too piuadoxical for my plain mind.” 

“Let me explain. When I say she exaggerates, I don’t nieim it in 
the vnlgiu' sense—diat she boasts, overstates, gives too fine an acconnt 
of herself. I nieim literally diat she pnshes die search for perfecdon 
too far—diat her merits are in themselves overstiained. She is too 
good, too kind, too clever, too leiuned, too accomplished, too eveiy- 
thing. She is too complete, in a word. I confess to yon diat she acts a 
little on my neiwes, imd diat I feel abont her a good deal as diat in¬ 
tensely hnnnm Adienian felt abont Aiisddes die Jnst.” 

Isabel looked Inuxl at her consin; bnt die mocking spirit, if it 
Inrked in his words, failed on diis occasion to peep from his eye. “Do 
yon wish Mackmie Merle to be bimished?” she incjnired. 

“By no means. She is ninch too good compjmy. I delight in Mad¬ 
ame Merle,” said Ridph Tonchett, simply. 

“Yon me very odions, sir!” Isabel exclaimed. And dien she asked 
him if he knew anydiing diat was not to die hononr of her brilliant 
friend. 

“Nodiing whatever. Don’t yon see diat is jnst what I mean? Upon 
the character of eveiy? one else yon may find some litde black speck; 
if I were to take half-an-honr to it, some day, I have no donbt I shonld 
be able to find one on yonrs. For my own, of conrse, I am spotted 
like a leopmd. Bnt on Madimie Merle’s nodiing, nodiing, nodiing!” 

“That is jnst what I diink!” said Isabel, widi a toss of her head. 
“That is why I like her so ninch.” 

“She is a capital person for yon to know. Since yon wish to see 
the world yon conldn’t have a better gnide.” 

“I snppose yon mean by diat diat she is worldly?” 

“Worldly? No,” said Ralph, “she is die world itself!” 

It had certainly not, as Isabel for die moment took it into her head 
to believe, been a refinement of niidice in him to say diat he delighted 
in Madame Merle. Ralph Tonchett took his entertainment wherever 
he conld find it, and he wonld not have forgiven himself if he had not 
been able to find a great deal in die society of a woniim in whom die 
sociid virtnes existed in polished perfecdon. There me deep-lying 
s^mipadiies mid imdpadiies; and it may have been diat in spite of the 
intellectnid jnsdce he rendered her, her absence from his modier’s 
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house would uot have made life seem bjureu. But Ralph Touchett 
had learned to appreciate, and diere could be no better held for such 
a Eileut hum die table-talk of Madame Merle. He talked widi her 
lai'gely, tieated her widi conspicuous chdlity, occupied himself with 
her imd let her alone, with an opportuneness which she herself could 
not have surpassed. There were moments when he felt almost sorry 
for her; and diese, oddly enough, were die moments when his kind¬ 
ness was least demonstiative. He was sure diat she had been richly 
imibitious, and diat what she had visibly accomplished was ftn below 
her jmibition. She had got herself into perfect tiaining, but she had 
won none of die prizes. She was idways plain Madame Merle, die 
widow of a Swiss negochint, widi a snndl income imd a large acxjuaint- 
imce, who stayed widi people a great dejd, and was universidly liked. 
The contiast between diis position and imy one of some Indf-dozen 
otliers which he vividly imagined her to have had her eyes upon at 
various moments, had an element of die ti agical. His motiier drought 
he got on beautifully witli tlieir pliable guest; to Mrs. Touchett’s sense 
two people who dejdt so hugely in factitious tiieories of conduct would 
have much in common. He had given a great deid of consideration to 
Isabel’s intimacy witii Madame Merle—having long since made up his 
mind tiiat he could not, witiiout opposition, keep his cousin to him¬ 
self; and he regarded it on tire w4ole witii philosophic tolerance. He 
believed it would take cin e of itself; it would not last for ever. Neitiier 
of tiiese two superior persons knew tire otiier as well as she supposed, 
jmd when each of tiieni had made certain discoveries, tiiere would be, 
if not a rupture, at least a relaxation. Meimwhile he was cjuite willing 
to admit tiiat tire conversation of die elder lady was an advantage to 
the younger, who had a great deal to leain, imd would doubtless learn 
it better from Madimie Merle tinm from some other instructors of die 
young. It was not probable tiiat Isabel would be injured. 


XXIV. 

IT would certainly have been hard to see what injury could arise 
to her from die visit she presently pnd to Mr. Osmond’s hill-top. 
Notiling could have been more charming tiian this occasion—a soft 
afternoon in May, in die full maturity of die Italiim spring. The two 
ladies drove out of die Ronnm Gate, beneatii die enormous bkmk 
superstructure which crowns die fine clem arch of tiiat portal imd 
makes it nakedly impressive, imd wound between high-walled lanes, 
into which the wealtii of blossoming orchmds overdrooped and flung 
a perfume, until tiiey reached die small superurbim piazza, of crook¬ 
ed shape, of which the long brown wall of die villa occupied in part 
by Mr. Osmond, formed the principal, or at least die most imposing, 
side. Isabel went witii her friend tiirough a wide, high court, where a 
clem shadow rested below, and a pair of light-arched galleries, facing 
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each otlier above, caught die upper sunshine upon their slim columns 
imd die dowering phmts in which diey were dressed. There was sonie- 
diiiig radier severe about die place; it looked somehow as if, once you 
were in, it would not be easy to get out. For Isabel, however, diere 
was of course as yet iio drought of getting out, but only of advancing. 
Mr. Osmond met her in tire cold iuite-clumiber—it was cold even in 
the mouth of May—jmd ushered her, witii her compjmiou, into tire 
apartment to which we have idready been iuti'oduced. Madame Merle 
was in front, imd while Isabel lingered a littie, tidkiug witii Mr. Os¬ 
mond, she went forward, familiiuly, and greeted two persons who 
were seated in die drawing-room. One of tiiese was littie Pjmsy, on 
whom she bestowed a kiss; die otiier was a lady whom Mr. Osmond 
presented to Isabel as his sister, die Countess Gemini. “And that is 
my littie girl,” he said, “who has just come out of a convent.” 

Pimsy had on a scanty white dress, jmd her fair hair was neatly 
ar ranged in a net; she wore a pair of slippers, tied, sandiil-fashion, 
about her ankles. She made Isabel a littie conventujil curtsey, and 
then cimie to be kissed. The Countess Gemini simply nodded, witii- 
out getting up; Isabel could see tiiat she was a woman of fashion. She 
was tiiin imd dar k, and not at Jill pretty, having features tiiat suggested 
some ti'opical bird—a long beak-like nose, a small, cjuickly-niocing 
eye, imd a nioutii imd chin tiiat receded extremely. Her face, how¬ 
ever, tiianks to a veiy? human and feminine expression, was by no 
means disagreeable, and, as regards her appeimmce, it was eiddent 
that she understood herself and made tire most of her points. The 
soft brilliancy of her toilet had tire look of shimmering plumage, md 
her attitudes were light and sudden, like tiiose of a creature tiiat 
perched upon twigs. She had a great dcjil of manner; Isabel, who had 
never known any one witii so much manner, immediately classified 
the Countess Gemini as tiie most affected of women. She remem¬ 
bered tiiat Ralph had not recommended her as an acijujiintance; but 
she was ready to acknowledge tiiat on a casual view tiie Countess pre¬ 
sented no appearance of wickedness. Notiiing could have been 
kinder or more innocent tiian her greeting to Isabel. 

“You will believe tiiat I imi glad to see you when I tell you tiiat it 
is only because I knew you were to be here tiiat I came myself. I don’t 
come and see my brotiier—I niiike him come and see me. This hill of 
his is impossible—I don’t see what possesses him. Really, Osmond, 
you will be tiie ruin of my horses some day; and if tiiey receive an 
injuty' you will have to give me anotiier pjiir. I heard tiieni panting to¬ 
day; I assure you I did. It is very disagreeable to lieai' one’s horses 
pmting when one is sitting in tiie cnriage; it sounds, too, as if tiiey 
were not what tiiey should be. But I have always had good horses; 
whatever else I may have lacked, I have always nnmaged tiiat. My hus¬ 
band doesn’t know much, but I tiiink he does know a horse. In gen¬ 
eral die Italians don’t, but my husband goes in, according to his poor 
light, for eveiytiiing English. My horses are English—so it is all tiie 
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greater pity tlrey should be ruined. I must tell you,” she went ou, di- 
recdy addressing Isabel, “drat Osmond doesn’t often invite me; I 
don’t drink he likes to have me. It was cjuite my own idea, coming to¬ 
day. I like to see new people, jmd I am sure you rue very new. But 
don’t sit drere; drat clrjiir is irot what it looks. There jue sorrre very 
good seats here, but drere are also some horrors.” 

These remarks were delivered widr a vruiety of litde jerks jurd 
gkmces, iir a toire which, aldrough it expressed a high degree of good- 
irature, was radrer shrill drair sweet. 

“I doir’t like to have you, my deju ?” said her brodrer. “I am sure 
you are iirvrduable.” 

“I doir’t see imy horrors anywhere,” Isabel deckued, looking 
about her. “Everydring here seems to me ver}' beautiful.” 

“I have got a few good brings,” Mr. Osmond murmured; “indeed 
I have notiring very bad. But I have not what I should have liked.” 

He stood drere a littie awkwar dly, smiling imd glancing about; his 
manner was an odd mixture of tire indifferent and tire expressive. He 
seemed to intimate drat notiring was of much conseijuence. Isabel 
made a rapid induction: perfect simplicity was not tire badge of his 
family. Even tire littie girl from the convent, who, in her prim white 
dress, witir her small submissive face and her Inmds locked before 
her, stood tirere as if she were about to partake of her first commun¬ 
ion—even Mr. Osmond’s diminutive daughter had a kind of finish 
which was not entirely artless. 

“You would have liked a few brings from tire Uffizi imd tire Pitti— 
that’s what you would have liked,” said Madame Merle. 

“Poor Osmond, witir his old curtains and crucifixes!” tire Coun¬ 
tess Gemini exclaimed; she appeared to call her brotirer only by his 
family-name. Her ejaculation had no piu ticular object; she smiled at 
Isabel as she made it, and looked at her from head to foot. 

Her brotirer had not heard her; he seemed to be drinking what 
he could say to Isabel. “Won’t you have some teal—you must be very 
tired,” he at last betirought himself of remarking. 

“No, indeed, I imr not tired; what have I done to tire me?” Isabel 
felt a certain need of being very direct, of pretending to notiring; tirere 
was sonretiring in tire air, in her general impression of brings—she 
could hardly have said what it was—tirat deprived her of all disposition 
to put herself foivviuxl. The place, tire occasion, tire combination of 
people, signified more tinm lay on the surface; she would tiy to un- 
derstimd—she would not simply utter graceful platitudes. Poor Isabel 
was perhaps not awai e tirat nrimy women would have uttered graceful 
platitudes to cover tire working of tireir observation. It must be con¬ 
fessed that her pride was a tr ifle aku nred. A nrim whom she had heard 
spoken of in terms tirat excited interest, imd who was evidently capa¬ 
ble of distinguishing himself, had invited her, a young lady not lavish 
of her favours, to come to his house. Now tirat she had done so, tire 
burden of tire entertainment rested naturally upon himself. Isabel was 
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not rendered less observjmt, and for dre moment, I jmi afraid, she 
was not rendered more indnlgent, by perceiving tliat Mr. Osmond 
cju ried his bnrden less complacendy dnm might have been expected. 
“What a fool I was to have invited diese women here!” she conld 
limey his exclaiming to himself. 

“Yon will be tired when yon go home, if he shows yon all his bi¬ 
belots mid gives yon a lectnre on each,” said tire Conntess Gemini. 

“I imi not afraid of tiiat; bnt if I am tired, I shall at least have 
learned sometiiing.” 

“Very little, I snspect. Bnt my sister is dreadfnlly Jifraid of lemming 
miytiiing,” said Mr. Osmond. 

“Oh, I confess to tiiat; I don’t want to know aitytiiing more—I 
know too nincli already. The more yon know, tire more nnhappy yon 
me.” 

“Yon slionld not nndervalne knowledge before Pansy, who has 
not finished her edncahon,” Madimie Merle interposed, with a smile. 

“Pansy will never know imy limmi,” said tiie child’s fatiier. “Pansy 
is a little convent-flower.” 

“Oh, die convents, die convents!” cried die Conntess, with a shmp 
langh. “Speak to me of die convents. Yon may lem n jmytiiing tiiere; I 
jmi a convent-flower myself. I don’t pretend to he good, bnt tire nnns 
do. Don’t yon see what I mean?” she went on, appejiling to Isabel. 

Isabel was not snre tiiat she saw, jmd she imswered tiiat she was 
very bad at following argnments. The Conntess tiien declared tiiat she 
herself detested mgnments, bnt tiiat this was her brotiier’s taste—he 
wonld always discnss. “For me,” she said, “one shonld like a tiling or 
one shonldn’t; one can’t like everytiiing, of conrse. Bnt one shonldn’t 
attempt to reason it ont—yon never know where it may lead yon. 
There are some very good feelings tiiat may have bad reasons; don’t 
yon know? And tiien tiiere are very bad feelings, sometimes, tiiat have 
good reasons. Don’t yon see what I mean? I don’t cm e miytiiing abont 
reasons, bnt I know what I like.” 

“Ah, tiiat’s die great tiling,” said Isabel, smiling, bnt snspecting 
tiiat her accjnaintance witii tiiis lightly-flitting personage wonld not 
lead to intellectnal repose. If tiie Conntess objected to argnment, Isa¬ 
bel at tills moment had as little taste for it, mid she pnt ont her hand 
to Pansy witii a pleasant sense tiiat snch a gestnre committed her to 
notiling tiiat wonld admit of a divergence of views. Gilbert Osmond 
apparently took a ratiier hopeless view of his sister’s tone, and he 
tnrned tiie conversation to miotiier topic. He presently sat down on 
the otiier side of his danghter, who had taken Isabel’s liimd for a mo¬ 
ment; bnt he ended by drawing her ont of her chair, jmd making her 
stand between his knees, leaning against him while he passed his arm 
ronnd her little waist. The child fixed her eyes on Isabel witii a still, 
disinterested gaze, which seemed void of an intention, bnt conscions 
of an attiaction. Mr. Osmond talked of many tilings; Madame Merle 
had said he conld be agreeable when he chose, mid to-day, after a 
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little, he appeared not only to have chosen, bnt to have determined. 
Madimie Merle and die Conntess Gemini sat a litde apjut, conversing 
in die effbrdess niimner of persons who knew each odier well enongh 
to take dieir ease; every now and dieii Isabel heard die Conntess say 
soniediing exPavagant. Mr. Osmond tjdked of Florence, of Italy, of 
die pleasnre of living in diat connPy, imd of die abatements to snch 
pleasnre. There were bodi satisfactions and drawbacks; die draw¬ 
backs were pretty nnmerons; sPimgers were too apt to see Italy in 
rose-colonr. On die whole it was better tiian otiier connPies, if one 
was content to lead a (jniet life jmd take tilings as tiiey came. It was 
very dnll sometimes, bnt tiiere were advimtages in living in die comipy? 
which conPiined die most beanty. There were certain impressions 
that one conld get only in Italy. There were otiiers tiiat one never got 
there, and one got some tiiat were very bad. Bnt from time to time 
one got a delightihl one, which made np for eveiytiiing. He was in¬ 
clined to tiiink tiiat Italy had spoiled a great many people; he was even 
fatnons enongh to believe at times tiiat he himself might have been a 
better man if he had spent less of his life tiiere. It made people idle 
imd dilettantish, imd second-rate; tiiere was notiiing tonic in im Italiim 
life. One was ont of die cnrrent; one was not dans le mouvement, as 
the French said; one was too far from Paris imd London. “We me 
glorionsly provincial, I assnre yon,” said Mr. Osmond, “and I imi per¬ 
fectly awm e tiiat I myself imi as rnsty as a key tiiat has no lock to fit it. 
It polishes me np a little to talk witii yon—not tiiat I ventnre to pretend 
I can tnrn tiiat very complicated lock I snspect yonr intellect of being! 
Bnt yon will be going away before I have seen yon tiiree times, imd I 
shall perhaps never see yon after tiiat. That’s what it is to live in a 
connpy tiiat people come to. When tiiey me disagreeable it is bad 
enongh; when tiiey are agreeable it is still worse. As soon as yon find 
yon like tiieni tiiey are off again! I have been deceived too often; I 
have ceased to form attachments; to permit myself to feel atPactions. 
Yon mean to stay—to settle? That wonld be really comfortable. All 
yes, yonr annt is a sort of gnm^mtee; I believe she may be depended 
npon. Oh, she’s an old Florentine; I niemi literally mi old one; not a 
modern ontsider. She is a contemporary of tiie Medici; she ninst have 
been present at tiie bnrning of Savonm'ola, and I imi not snre she 
didn’t tiirow a himdfnl of chips into tiie flame. Her face is veiy nincli 
like some faces in tiie em ly pictnres; little, diyy definite faces, tiiat ninst 
have had a good deal of expression, bnt almost always tiie simie one. 
Indeed, I cim show yon her porRait in a fresco of Ghirlandaio’s. I 
hope yon don’t object to my speaking tiiat way of yonr annt, eh? I 
have an idea yon don’t. Perhaps yon tiiink tiiat’s even worse. I assnre 
yon tiiere is no want of respect in it, to eitiier of yon. Yon know I’m 
a pm ticnlar admirer of Mrs. Tonchett.” 

While Isabel’s host exerted himself to entertain her in tiiis some¬ 
what confidential fashion, she looked occasionally at Madame Merle, 
who met her eyes witii an inattentive smile in which, on tiiis occasion. 
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there was no infelicitous intimation tliat our heroine appejued to ad¬ 
vantage. Madame Merle eventujilly proposed to die Countess Gemini 
drat drey should go into die garden, imd die Countess, rising imd shak¬ 
ing out her soft plumage, began to rusde toward die door. 

“Poor Miss Ai'cher!” she exclaimed, surve^ang die odier group 
widi expressive compassion. “She has been brought (juite into die 
ftmiily.” 

“Miss Ai'cher cim certainly have nodiing but sympathy for a ftmiily 
to which you belong,” Mr. Osmond answered, widi a laugh which, 
though it had soniediing of a mocking ring, was not ill-natured. 

“I don’t know what you mean by diat! I imi sure she will see no 
haini in me but what you tell her. I imi better diaii he says. Miss 
Ai'cher,” die Countess went on. “I imi only radier light. Is diat all he 
has said? All dien, you keep him in good humour. Has he opened 
on one of his favourite subjects! I give you notice tiiat tiiere m e two 
or diree diat he ti eats a fond. In tiiat case you had better take off your 
bonnet.” 

“I don’t tiiink I know what Mr. Osmond’s favourite subjects m e,” 
said Isabel, who had risen to her feet. 

The Countess assumed, for mi instant, an attitude of intense med¬ 
itation; pressing one of her hands, witii die finger-tips gatiiered to- 
gedier, to her forehead. 

“I’ll tell you in a moment,” she answered. “One is Machiavelli, 
the odier is Vittoria Colonna, die next is Metastasio.” 

“Ah, widi me,” said Madame Merle, passing her mm into die 
Countess Gemini’s, as if to guide her course to die garden, “Mr. Os¬ 
mond is never so historicid.” 

“Oh you,” die Countess imswered as tiiey moved away, “you your¬ 
self are Machiavelli—you yourself are Vittoria Colonna!” 

“We shidl hem- next tiiat poor Madame Merle is Metastasio!” Gil¬ 
bert Osmond murmured, witii a littie melancholy smile. 

Isabel had got up, on die assumption tiiat tiiey too were to go into 
the garden; but Mr. Osmond stood tiiere, witii no apparent inclina¬ 
tion to leave die room, witii his hmids in die pockets of his jacket, and 
his daughter, who had now locked her m m into one of his own, cling¬ 
ing to him imd looking up, while her eyes moved from his own face 
to Isabel’s. Isabel waited, witii a certain unuttered contentedness, to 
have her movements directed; she liked Mr. Osmond’s talk, his coni- 
pmiy; she felt tiiat she was being entertained. Through die open doors 
of die great room she saw Madame Merle and die Countess sti'oll 
across die deep grass of die gmden; tiien she turned, mid her eyes 
wandered over die tilings tiiat were scattered about her. The under¬ 
standing had been tiiat her host should show her his tieasures; his 
pictures imd cabinets all looked like Measures. Isabel, after a moment, 
went towm d one of die pictures to see it better; but just as she had 
done so Mr. Osborne said to her abruptly— 

“Miss Archer, what do you tiiink of my sister?” 
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Isabel turned, witli a good deal of surprise. 

“Ah, don’t ask me drat—I have seen your sister too litde.” 

“Yes, you have seen her very litde; but you must have observed 
that diere is not a great dejd of her to see. What do you drink of our 
family tone?” Osmond went on, smiling. “I should like to know how 
it str ikes a fresh, unprejudiced mind. I know what you ru e going to 
say—you have had too litde observation of it. Of course tiiis is only a 
glimpse. But just take notice, in future, if you have a clnmce. I some¬ 
times drink we have got iirto a ratirer bad way, living off here rmrong 
thiirgs and people irot our own, witirout respoirsibilities or attach- 
nreirts, witir irotiring to hold us togetirer or keep us up; irranying for¬ 
eigners, fornriirg rutihcial tastes, playing tricks with our rratural mis- 
siorr. Let rrre add, tirough, tirat I say tirat much more for rrryself tirarr 
for my sister. She’s a very good womrm—better than she seems. She 
is ratirer unhappy, rmd as she is rrot of a very serious dispositiorr, she 
doesrr’t terrd to show it tr agically; she shows it comicrrlly irrstead. She 
has got a rrasty husband, tirough I am rrot sure she rrrakes the best of 
hirrr. Of course, however, a rrasty husbrmd is rm awkwrud tiring. Mad¬ 
ame Merle gives her excellerrt advice, but it’s a good derrl like giving a 
child a dictiorrary to learn a language witir. He carr look out tire words, 
but he crm’t put tirerrr togetirer. My sister rreeds a grrmrnrar, but un- 
forturrately she is rrot grammatical. Excuse my troubling you witir 
these details; my sister was very right irr saying tirat you have beerr 
takerr irrto tire family. Let me trrke dowrr tirat picture; you warrt more 
light.” 

He took down tire picture, carried it towruxl tire window, related 
some curious facts about it. She looked at tire otirer works of art, rmd 
he gave her such furtirer irrfornratiorr as might appear to be most ac¬ 
ceptable to a young lady making a crrll on a summer afternoon. His 
pictures, his cru vings arrd tapestr ies were irrteresting; but rrffer a while 
Isabel becrmre corrscious drat tire owrrer was more irrteresting still. He 
resembled rro orre she had ever seerr; most of the people she krrew 
rrright be divided irrto groups of half-a-dozerr specirrrerrs. There were 
orre or two exceptiorrs to this; she could drink, for irrstance, of rro 
group tirat would corrtairr her aurrt Lydia. There were otirer people 
who were, relatively speaking, origirral—origirral, as orre rrright say, by 
courtesy—such as Mr. Goodwood, as her cousirr Ralph, as Herrrietta 
Stackpole, as Lord Warburtorr, as Madrurre Merle. But irr esserrtials, 
wherr orre crmre to look at tirem, tirese irrdividurrls belonged to pyres 
which were rrlready preserrt to her rrrirrd. Her mirrd corrtrrirred rro class 
which offered a rraturrrl place to Mr. Osmorrd—he was a specimen 
aprut. Isabel did rrot say rrll tirese tirings to herself at tire time; but she 
felt tirem, arrd afterwards tirey becanre distirrct. For tire momerrt she 
orrly srrid to herself tirat Mr. Osmorrd had tire irrterest of ra erress. It 
was rrot so much what he said rmd did, but ratirer what he witirheld, 
that distinguished him; he irrdulged irr rro strikirrg dellectiorrs frorrr 
commorr usage; he was an origirral witirout being arr eccerrtric. Isabel 
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had never met a person of so fine a grain. The pecnliarity was physi¬ 
cal, to begin with, and it extended to his immaterial part His dense, 
delicate hair, his overdrawn, retonched featnres, his cleiu' complex¬ 
ion, ripe widiont being coai se, die very evenness of die growdi of his 
heal'd, imd diat light, snioodi, slenderness of strnctnre which made 
the movement of a single one of his fingers prodnce die effect of an 
expressive gestnre—diese personal points strnck onr obsemuit yonng 
lady as die signs of an nnnsnal sensibility. He was certainly fastidions 
imd critical; he was probably irritable. His sensibility had governed 
him—possibly governed him too iiincli; it had made him impatient of 
vulgar ti'onbles and had led him to live by himself, in a serene, imper¬ 
sonal way, diinking abont ait and beanty imd history. He had con- 
snlted his taste in even'tiiing—his taste alone, perhaps; tiiat was what 
made him so different from every one else. Ralph had sometiiing of 
this same cjnidity, this appeimmce of tiiinking tiiat life was a matter of 
connoissenrship; bnt in Ralph it was an imomaly, a kind of hnmorons 
excrescence, whereas in Mr. Osmond it was die key-note, and ever}'- 
tiiing was in harmony witii it. Isabel was certainly far from nnderstimd- 
ing him completely; his meiming was not at all times obvions. It was 
hal'd to see what he meant, for instance, by saying tiiat he was glori- 
onsly provincial—which was so exactly tire opposite of what she had 
snpposed. Was it a harmless piuadox, intended to pnzzle her? or was 
it die last refinement of high cnltnre? Isabel ti nsted tiiat she slionld 
learn in time; it wonld be very interesting to learn. If Mr. Osmond 
were provincial, pray what were die characteristics of die capital! Isa¬ 
bel conld ask herself this cjnestion, in spite of having perceived tiiat 
her host was a shy personage; for snch shyness as his—die shyness of 
ticklish nei'ves and line perceptions—was perfectly consistent with die 
best breeding. Indeed, it was almost a proof of snperior (jnalities. Mr. 
Osmond was not a niim of easy assnrance, who chatted and gossiped 
witii die llnency of a snperficial natnre; he was critical of himself as 
well as of otiiers, and exacting a good deal of otiiers (to tiiink tiieni 
agreeable), he probably took a ratiier ironical view of what he himself 
offered: a proof, into the bargain, tiiat he was not grossly conceited. If 
he had not been shy, he wonld not have made tiiat gradnal, snbtie, 
snccessfnl effort to overcome his shyness, to which Isabel felt tiiat she 
owed botii what pleased imd what pnzzled her in his conversation to¬ 
day. He snddenly asked her what she tiionght of die Conntess of 
Gemini—tiiat was donbtiess a proof tiiat he was interested in her feel¬ 
ings; it conld scarcely be as a help to knowledge of his own sister. That 
he slionld be so interested showed im iiKjniring mind; bnt it was a 
little singnlar tiiat he slionld sacrifice his fraternal feeling to his cnri- 
osity. This was die most eccentiic tiling he had done. 

There were two otiier rooms, beyond die one in which she had 
been received, ecjnally fnll of pictnresijne objects, and in tiiese apart¬ 
ments Isabel spent a cjnarter of an honr. Evety' tiling was very cnrions 
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jmd valuable, Jind Mr. Osmond continued to be tire kindest ol cice¬ 
roni, as he led her from one line piece to jmotlier, still holding his 
little girl by tire hand. His kindness almost surprised our young lady, 
who wondered why he should take so much P'ouble for her; and she 
was oppressed at last witlr the accumulation of beauty and knowledge 
to which she found herself inP'oduced. There was enough for tire pre- 
seirt; she had ceased to atteird to what he said; she listeired to him 
witlr atteirtive eyes, but she was not tlriirkiirg of what he told her. He 
probably drought she was cleverer tlran she was; Madarrre Merle 
would have told him so; which was a pity, because iir tire eird he would 
be sure to fnrd out, rmd tlreir perhaps eveir her rerrl cleverness would 
irot recoircile him to his mistake. A part of Isabel’s fatigue came from 
tire effort to apperu as iirtelligeirt as she believed Madrmre Merle had 
described her, rmd from tire fear' (very unusurrl witlr her) of exposing— 
irot her ignorrmce; for tlrat she cared comparatively little—but her pos¬ 
sible grossiress of perceptioir. It would have amroyed her to express a 
likiirg for sorrretlring which her host, iir his superior enlighteirnreirt, 
would drink she ought not to like; or to pass by sometlring at which 
the truly iiritiated nriird would arrest itself. She was ver}' cru eful, tlrere- 
fore, as to what she said, as to what she iroticed or fttiled to notice- 
more careful tlrrm she had ever heeir before. 

They came back iirto tire first of tire rooms, where tire tea had 
beeir served; but as tire two otlrer ladies were still oir tire terrace, rmd 
as Isabel had irot yet been made acijuaiirted witlr the view, which con¬ 
stituted tire pimmrouirt distinction of tire place, Mr. Osmond directed 
her steps into tire garden witlrout more delay. Madimre Merle lurd tire 
Couirtess had had chairs brought out, and as tire afterirooir was lovely, 
the Couirtess proposed they should take tlreir tea in tire open air. 
Pimsy, tlrerefore, was sent to bid tire servant bring out tire tiay. The 
sun had got low, tire golden light took a deeper tone, and on tire 
nrouutaius arrd tire plain tlrat stretched beueatlr tlrenr, tire masses of 
purple shadow seemed to glow as richly as tire places tlrat were still 
exposed. The scene had im exPaordinary clriunr. The air was almost 
solemnly still, imd tire hu ge expimse of tire landscape, witlr its garden- 
like culture and nobleness of outline, its teeming valley and delicately- 
fretted hills, its peculiarly hunrim-looking touches of habitation, lay 
there in splendid hiunrony imd classic grace. 

“You seem so well pleased tlrat I drink you cim be P usted to come 
back,” Mr. Osmond said, as he led his companion to one of tire arr- 
gles of tire terrace. 

“I shall certainly come back,” Isabel imswered, “in spite of what 
you say about its being bad to live in Italy. What was tlrat you said 
about one’s natural mission? I wonder if I should forsake my natural 
mission if I were to settle in Florence.” 

“A wonrim’s natural mission is to be where she is most appreci¬ 
ated.” 

“The point is to find out where tlrat is.” 
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“Vety true—a wonum often wastes a great deal of time in tire in- 
(juiiy. People ought to make it very plain to her.” 

“Such a matter would have to be made very pktin to me,” sjud 
Isabel, smiling. 

“I am glad, at jmy rate, to heai' you Pilk of settling. Madjmie Merle 
had given me an idea tliat you were of a ratlier roving disposition. I 
drought she spoke of your having some plan of going round tire 
world.” 

“I anr ratlrer ashamed of my plans; I make a irew oire every day.” 

“I doir’t see why you should be ashrmred; it’s tire greatest of pleas¬ 
ures.” 

“It seems frivolous, I tlriirk,” said Isabel. “Oire ought to choose 
sometlriirg very deliberately, aird be faitlrful to that.” 

“By tlrat rule, tlren, I have irot beeir frivolous.” 

“Have you irever made plans?” 

“Yes, I made oire years ago, aird I anr actiirg oir it to-day.” 

“It must have beeir a very pleasant one,” said Isabel. 

“It was very simple. It was to be as (juiet as possible.” 

“As cjuiet?” tire girl repeated. 

“Not to worry—not to str ive nor struggle. To resign myself. To be 
content witlr a little.” He uttered tlrese sentences slowly, with little 
pauses between, and his intelligent eyes were fixed upon Isabel’s with 
tire coirscious look of a nrrm who has brought himself to coirfess 
sometlriirg. 

“Do you call tlrat simple?” Isabel asked, witlr a gentle laugh. 

“Yes, because it’s iregative.” 

“Has your life beeir negative?” 

“Call it affirmative if you like. Only it has affirmed my indiffer¬ 
ence. Mind you, not my natural indifference—I had none. But my 
studied, my wilful renunciation.” 

Isabel sciu'cely understood him; it seemed a (juestion whetlrer he 
were joking or not. Why should a irriur who struck her as having a 
great fund of reserve suddenly bring himself to be so confidential? 
This was his affair, however, imd his confidences were interesting. “I 
don’t see why you should have renounced,” she said in a moment. 

“Because I could do notlring. I had no prospects, I was poor, and 
I was not a nrim of genius. I had no talents even; I took my measure 
early in life. I was simply tire most fastidious young gentleman living. 
There were two or tlrree people in tire world I envied—tire Emperor 
of Russia, for instance, and tire Sultan of Turkey! There were even 
moments when I envied tire Pope of Rome—for tire consideration he 
enjoys. I should have been delighted to be considered to tlrat extent; 
but since tlrat couldn’t be, I didn’t care for anytlring less, imd I made 
up my mind not to go in for honours. A gentlenrim can always con¬ 
sider himself, imd fortunately, I was a gentlenrim. I could do notlring 
in Italy—I couldn’t even be lur Italiim patiiot. To do tlrat, I should 
have had to go out of tire country; and I was too fond of it to leave it. 
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So I have passed a great many yeai s here, on tlrat cjniet plan I spoke 
of. I have not been at all nnhappy. I don’t mean to say I have cared 
for nodring; bnt dre diings I have crued for have been definite—lim¬ 
ited. The events of my life have been absolntely nnperceived by imy 
one save myself; getting im old silver crncifix at a bai gain (I have never 
bonght imydring dem, of conrse), or discovering, as I once did, a 
sketch by Correggio on a panel danbed over by some inspired idiot!” 

This wonld have been ratiier a diy' acconnt of Mr. Osmond’s ca¬ 
reer if Isabel had fnlly believed it; bnt her imagination snpplied tire 
Irnnran element which she was snre had not been wanting. His life 
had been nriirgled witir otirer lives more tlrim he admitted; of conrse 
she conld irot expect him to enter iirto tiris. For tire present she ab¬ 
stained from provokiirg fnrtirer revelatioirs; to iirtinrate tlrat he had 
irot told her everytiring wonld be more familiar imd less considerate 
tlrim she now desired to be. He had certaiirly told her (jnite enongh. 
It was her present iircliiratioir, however, to express considerable sym- 
patiry for tire snccess witir which he had preserved his iirdependence. 
“That’s a very pleasant life,” she said, “to renonirce everytiring bnt 
Correggio!” 

“Oh, I have been very happy; don’t imagine me to snggest for a 
morrrent tlrat I have not. It’s oire’s own fanlt if oire is not happy.” 

“Have yon lived here always?” 

“No, irot always. I lived a long time at Naples, imd marry years iir 
Rome. Bnt I have beeir here a good while. Perhaps I shall have to 
clrimge, however; to do sonretiring else. I have no longer myself to 
thiirk of. My danghter is growing np, imd it is very possible she may 
irot care so nrnch for tire Correggios and crncifixes as I. I shall have 
to do what is best for her.” 

“Yes, do tlrat,” said Isabel. “She is snch a dear little girl.” 

“Ah,” cried Gilbert Osmond, witir feeling, “she is a little saint of 
heaven! She is my great happiness!” 


XXV. 

WHILE this snfficientiy intimate collorjny (prolonged for some 
time after we cease to follow it) was going on, Madame Merle and her 
conrpimion, breaking a silence of some dnration, had begnn to ex- 
chimge remarks. They were sitting in an attitnde of nnexpressed ex¬ 
pectancy; im attitnde especially mar ked on tire part of tire Conntess 
Gemini, who, being of a more nervons tenrperimrent tiran Mackmre 
Merle, practised witir less snccess tire art of disgnising impatience. 
What tirese ladies were waiting for wonld not have been apparent, 
and was perhaps not very? definite to tireir own minds. Madame Merle 
waited for Osmond to release tireir yonng friend from her tete-a-tete, 
imd tire Conntess waited becanse Madimre Merle did. The Conntess, 
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moreover, by waiting, found tire time ripe for salting sornetiring dis¬ 
cordant; a necessity of which she had been conscious for tire last 
tweirty miirutes. Her brotlrer wandered witlr Isabel to tire eird of tire 
gardeir, rmd she followed tire pair for a while witlr her eyes. 

“My dear,” she tlreir observed to Madarrre Merle, “you will excuse 
me if I don’t congratulate you!” 

“Very? williirgly; for I doir’t iir tire least krrow why you should.” 

“Haveir’t you a little pbm tlrat you tlriirk ratlrer well of?” Arrd tire 
Couirtess irodded towjuxls tire retr eating couple. 

Madame Merle’s eyes took tire sanre directioir; tlren she looked 
sereirely at her ireighbour. “You krrow I rrever urrderstand you very 
well,” she rmswered, smiling. 

“No one can urrderstand better tlrarr you wherr you wish. I see 
that, just rrow, you dorr’t wish to.” 

“You say tlrings to rrre tlrat rro orre else does,” srrid Madame 
Merle, gravely, but witlrout bitterrress. 

“You mean tlrings you dorr’t like? Doesrr’t Osmorrd sorrretinres 
say such tlrings?” 

“What your brotlrer says has a poirrt.” 

“Yes, a very sharp orre sometimes. If you merm that I am rrot so 
clever as he, you must rrot tlrirrk I slrrrll suffer frorrr your salting it. But 
it will be much better tlrat you should urrderstrmd me.” 

“Why so?” asked Madrmre Merle; “what differerrce will it nrrrke?” 

“If I dorr’t approve of your plarr, you ought to krrow it irr order to 
appreciate tire danger of my irrterfering witlr it.” 

Madame Merle looked as if she were ready to admit tlrat tlrere 
rrright be sornetiring irr tlris; but irr a momerrt she srrid rjuietly—“You 
tlrirrk rrre more calculating tlrrm I arrr.” 

“It’s not your crrlculating tlrat I tlrirrk ill of; it’s your crrlculating 
wrorrg. You have dorre so irr tlris case.” 

“You must have made extensive crrlculatiorrs yourself to discover 
it.” 

“No, I have rrot had time for tlrat. I have seerr tire girl but tlris 
orrce,” said tire Courrtess, “and tire corrvictiorr has sudderrly corrre to 
me. I like her very much.” 

“So do I,” Madrmre Merle declared. 

“You have a str ange way of showing it.” 

“Surely—I have giverr her tire advantage of rrrakirrg your accjurrint- 
ance.” 

“That, irrdeed,” cried tire Courrtess, with a laugh, “is perhaps tire 
best tiring that could happerr to her!” 

Madame Merle srrid rrotlring for sorrre time. The Courrtess’s nrrm- 
rrer was impertirrerrt, but she did rrot suffer tlris to discompose her; 
and witlr her eyes uporr tire violet slope of Morrte Morello she gave 
herself up to rellectiorr. 

“My dear lady,” she srrid at last, “I advise you rrot to agitate your¬ 
self. The matter you allude to corrcerrrs tlrree persorrs much stronger 
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of purpose tliJin yourself.” 

“Three persons? You and Osmond, of course. But is Miss Archer 
iilso very stiong of purpose?” 

“Quite as much so as we.” 

“Ah then,” said die Countess radiimdy, “if I comduce her it’s her 
interest to resist you, she will do so successfully!” 

“Resist us? Why do you express yourself so coarsely? She is not 
to be subjected to force.” 

“I am not sure of that. You are capable of im^'diing, you imd Os¬ 
mond. I don’t meim Osmond by himself, imd I don’t mejm you by 
yourself. But togedier you are dimgerous—like some chemical cornbi- 
uatiou.” 

“You had better leave us alone, dieu,” said Madame Merle, smil¬ 
ing. 

“I don’t meim to touch you—but I shall talk to drat girl” 

“My poor Amy,” Madimie Merle murmured, “I don’t see what 
has got into your head.” 

“I take an interest in her—that is what has got into my head. I like 
her.” 

Madame Merle hesitated a moment. “I don’t drink she likes you.” 

The Countess’s bright litde eyes expimded, and her face was set 
in a grimace. “Air, you aie dimgerous,” she cried, “even by yourselfl” 

”If you want her to like you, don’t abuse your brodier to her,” 
said Madimie Merle. 

“I don’t suppose you pretend she has fallen in love widi him—in 
two iutemews.” 

Madame Merle looked a moment at Isabel and at die master of 
the house. He was lejming against die parapet, facing her, widi his 
arms folded; and she, at present, diougli she had her face turned to 
die opposite prospect, was evideudy not scrutinising it. As Madimie 
Merle watched her she lowered her eyes; she was listening, possibly 
widi a certain embai rassmeut, while she pressed die point of her piu - 
asol into die padi. Madame Merle rose from her chair. “Yes, I tiiink 
so!” she said. 

The shabby footboy, summoned by Pansy, had come out witii a 
sriiidl table, which he placed upon die grass, and tiieii had gone back 
and fetched die tea-tiay; after which he agjiin disappeiued, to return 
widi a couple of chairs. Pimsy had watched tiiese proceedings witii die 
deepest interest, stimding witii her snudl hands folded togetiier upon 
die front of her scanty frock; but she had not presumed to offer assis¬ 
tance to die servant. When die tea-table had been luranged, however, 
she gentiy approached her aunt. 

“Do you tiiink papa would object to my making die tea?” 

The Countess looked at her witii a deliberately critical gaze, and 
widiout jmswering her (juestion. “My poor niece,” she said, “is tiiat 
3X)ur best frock?” 
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“Ah no,” Pimsy answered, “it’s jnst a litde toilet for common oc¬ 
casions.” 

“Do yon cjill it a common occasion when I come to see yon?—to 
say notliing of Madjmie Merle jmd dre pretty lady yonder.” 

Pjmsy redected a moment, looking gravely from one of die per¬ 
sons mendoned to the odier. Then her face broke into its perfect 
smile. “I have a pretty dress, bnt even drat one is veiy? simple. Why 
shonld I expose it beside yonr beandfnl diings?” 

“Becanse it’s die pretdest yon have; for me yon ninst always wem 
the pretdest. Please pnt it on die next dine. It seems to me diey don’t 
dress yon so well as they might.” 

The child sti'oked down her imdijnated skirt, sparingly. “It’s a 
good litde dress to make tea—don’t yon diink? Do yon not believe 
papa wonld idlow me?” 

“Impossible for me to say, my child,” said the Conntess. “For me, 
yonr fadier’s ideas aie nnfadioniable. Madame Merle nnderstimds 
them better; ask her.” 

Madimie Merle smiled widi her nsnid geniality. “It’s a weighty 
cjnestion—let me diink. It seems to me it wonld please yonr fadier to 
see a cai efnl litde danghter making his tea. It’s die proper dnty of die 
danghter of die honse—when she grows np.” 

“So it seems to me, Madame Merle!” Pimsy cried. “Yon shall see 
how well I will make it. A spoonfnl for each.” And she began to bnsy 
herself at die table. 

“Two spoonfnls for me,” said die Conntess, who, widi Madimie 
Merle, remained for some moments watching her. “listen to me. 
Pansy,” die Conntess resnmed at last. “I shonld like to know what yon 
think of yonr visitor.” 

“All, she is not mine—she is papa’s,” said Pansy. 

“Miss Ai'cher came to see yon as well,” Madame Merlo re¬ 
marked. 

“I am very happy to hear that. She has been very polite to me.” 

“Do yon like her, dien?” die Conntess asked. 

“She is chiuniing-chiuniing,” said Pansy, in her litde neat, con- 
versatiomd tone. “She pleases me exceedingly.” 

“And yon diink she pleases yonr fadier?” 

“All, really, Conntess,” mnrmnred Madame Merle, dissnasively. 
“Go imd cidl diem to tea,” she went on, to die child. 

“Yon will see if diey don’t like it!” Pansy declared; and went off to 
snnimon die odiers, who were sdll lingering at die end of die terrace. 

“If Miss Ai'cher is to become her niodier it is snrely interesdng to 
know whedier the child likes her,” said die Conntess. 

“If yonr brodier marries agjiin it won’t be for Pimsy’s sake,” Mad- 
imie Merle replied. “She will soon be sixteen, imd idler diat she will 
begin to need a hnsbimd radier diim a stepmodier.” 

“And will yon provide die hnsbimd as well?” 

“I sliidl certidnly take an interest in her marrying well. I imagine 
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you will do tlie same.” 

“Indeed I slum’t!” cried die Countess. “Why should I of all wom¬ 
en, set such a price on a husband?” 

“You didn’t many' well; that’s what I am speaking of. When I say 
a husband, I mean a good one.” 

“There me no good ones. Osmond won’t be a good one.” 

Mackune Merle closed her eyes a moment. “You are irritated just 
now; I don’t know why,” she smd, presendy. “I don’t drink you will 
reidly object eidier to your brodier, or to your niece’s, rnanying, when 
the time comes for tiiem to do so; and as regards Pimsy, I imi confi¬ 
dent drat we shidl some day have die pleasure of looking for a hus¬ 
band for her togedier. Your lar ge acijuaintmice will be a great help.” 

“Yes, I imi irritated,” die Countess miswered. “You often irritate 
me. Your own coolness is fabulous; you me a stiimge wonnm.” 

“It is much better drat we should always act togedier,” Madame 
Merle went on. 

“Do you niemi drat as a direat?” asked die Countess, rising. 

Madimie Merle shook her head, widi a smile of sadness. “No in¬ 
deed, you have not my coolness!” 

Isabel mid Mr. Osmond were now coming toward diem, and Isa¬ 
bel had taken Pmisy by die hmid. 

“Do you pretend to believe he would make her happy?” die 
Countess demanded. 

“If he should many Miss Archer I suppose he would behave like 
a gendenian.” 

The Countess jerked herself into a succession of attitudes. “Do 
you mean as most gentienien behave! That would be much to be 
dimiktul for! Of course Osmond’s a gentieman; his own sister needn’t 
be reminded of tiiat. But does he drink he cjm marry jmy girl he hap¬ 
pens to pick out! Osmond’s a gendenian, of course; but I must say I 
have never, no never, seen jmy one of Osmond’s pretensions! What 
they me idl based upon is more dian I can say. I am his own sister; I 
might be supposed to know. Who is he, if you please! What has he 
ever done! If diere had been am'diing particulm ly grand in his origin— 
if he were made of some superior clay—I suppose I should have got 
some inkling of it. If diere had been any great honours or splendours 
in die family, I should certmnly have made the most of diem; drey 
would have been cjuite in my line. But diere is nodiing, nodiing, nodi- 
ing. One’s parents were climniing people of course; but so were 
yours, I have no doubt. Eveiy' one is a climniing person, now-a-days. 
Even I am a charming person; don’t laugh, it has literidly been smd. 
As for Osmond, he has idways appemed to believe diat he is de¬ 
scended from die gods.” 

“You may say what you please,” said Madame Merle, who had 
listened to diis (juick outbreak none die less attentively, we may be¬ 
lieve, because her eye wandered away from die speaker, and her 
limids busied diemselves widi adjusting die knots of ribbon on her 
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dress. “You Osmonds are a fine race—your blood must flow from 
some very pure source. Your brodier, like an intelligent mim, has had 
die conviction of it, if he has not had tire proofs. You me modest 
about it, but you yourself ai e extremely distinguished. What do you 
say about your niece? The child’s a little duchess. Nevertiieless,” 
Madimie Merle added, “it will not be im easy matter for Osmond to 
mmiy' Miss Aicher. But he can tiy.” 

“I hope she will refuse him. It will take him down a little.” 

“We must not forget tiiat he is one of tire cleverest of men.” 

“I have heard you say tiiat before; but I haven’t yet discovered 
what he has done.” 

“What—has done? He has done iiotiiiug tiiat has had to be uii- 
doiie. And he has known how to wait.” 

° To wait for Miss Archer’s money? How much of it is tiiere?” 

“That’s not what I niemi,” said Madmne Merle. “Miss Archer has 
seventy tiiousand pounds.” 

“Well, it is a pity she is so nice,” tiie Countess deckued. “To be 
sacrificed, any girl would do. She needn’t be superior.” 

“If she were not superior, your brotiier would never look at her. 
He must have tiie best.” 

“Yes,” rejoined tiie Countess, as tiiey went forward a little to meet 
the otiiers, “he is very hard to please. That makes me fern for her 
happiness!” 


XXVI. 

GILBERT OSMOND cimie to see Isabel again; tiiat is, he came 
to tiie Palazzo Cresceutiui. He had otiier friends tiiere as well; and to 
Mrs. Touchett jmd Madjmie Merle he was always impmtijilly ci\dl; but 
die former of tiiese ladies noted tiie fact tiiat in tiie course of a fort¬ 
night he called five times, mid compmed it witii jmotiier fact tiiat she 
found no difficulty in remembering. Two visits a yem' had hitiierto 
constituted his regulm' tiibute to Mrs. Touchett’s climnis, and she had 
never observed tiiat he selected for such visits tiiose moments, of al¬ 
most periodical recurrence, when Madame Merle was under her 
roof. It was not for Madimie Merle tiiat he cmne; tiiese two were old 
friends, and he never put himself out for her. He was not fond of 
Ralph—Rjilph had told her so—and it was not supposable tiiat Mr. Os¬ 
mond had suddenly taken a fmicy to her son. Ralph was imperturba¬ 
ble—Ralph had a kind of loose-fitting urbmiity tiiat wrapped him 
about like an ill-made overcoat, but of which he never divested him¬ 
self; he tiiought Mr. Osmond very good compmiy, and would have 
been willing at miy time to take tiie hospitable view of his idiosyncra- 
cies. But he did not flatter himself that tiie desire to repair a past in¬ 
justice was tiie motive of tiieir visitor’s calls; he read tiie situation more 
clemly. Isabel was tiie attiaction, and in all conscience a sufficient one. 
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Osmond was a critic, a student of tire excjuisite, rmd it was natural he 
should admire an admirable person. So when his motlrer said to him 
that it was ver}' plain what Mr. Osmond was drinking of, Rrrlph replied 
that he was (juite of her opiirioir. Mrs. Touchett had always liked Mr. 
Osrrroird; she drought him so much of a geirtlenrrm. As he had irever 
beeir jm importunate visitor he had had iro chance to be offeirsive, 
rmd he was reconrnreirded to Mrs. Touchett by his apperu ^mce of be- 
iirg as well able to do witlrout her as she was to do witlrout him—a 
cjujrlity drat rrlways excited her esteerrr. It gave her iro satisfactioir, how¬ 
ever, to tlriirk tlrat he had takeir it iirto his head to marry her iriece. 
Such rm rrlliairce, oir Isabel’s prut, would have rm air of rrlmost irrorbid 
perversity. Mrs. Touchett easily remembered tlrat tire girl had refused 
rm English peer; and that a young lady for whom Lord Warburtoir 
had not beeir up to tire mark should content herself witlr rm obscure 
Arrrerican dilettante, a middle-aged widower witlr an overgrown 
daughter rmd rm income of notlring—tlris answered to notlring iir Mrs. 
Touchett’s conception of success. She took, it will be obseiwed, not 
the sentimental, but the political, view of matr imony—a view which 
has always had much to reconrnreird it. “I trust she won’t have tire 
folly to listen to him,” she said to her soir; to which Ralph replied tlrat 
Isabel’s listening was one tiring rmd her answering cjuite anotlrer. He 
kirew tlrat she had listened to otlrers, but tlrat she had made tlrenr 
listen to her iir returir; rmd he fouird much entertaiirnrent iir tire idea 
that, iir tirese few moirtlrs tlrat he had kirown her, he should see a tlrird 
suitor at her gate. She had wanted to see life, and fortune was serving 
her to her taste; a succession of gentleirren goiirg dowir oir tlreir kirees 
to her was by itself a respectable chapter of experience. Ralph looked 
foiwru'd to a fourtlr and a fiftlr soupirant; he had no coirvictioir tlrat 
she would stop at a tlrird. She would keep tire gate ajar and open a 
pru'ley; she would certainly irot allow iruirrber three to coirre in. He 
expressed tlris view, somewhat after tlris fashioir, to his motlrer, who 
looked at hiirr as if he had been daircing a jig. He had such a fanciful, 
pictorial way of saying brings tlrat he might as well address her iir tire 
deaf-mute’s alphabet. 

“I don’t drink I kirow what you mean,” she said; “you use too 
nrimy metaphors; I could never understand allegories. The two words 
in tire language I most respect are Yes imd No. If Isabel wimts to 
nriu'iy Mr. Osmond, she will do so in spite of all your similes. Let her 
alone to find a favourable compiuison for imytlring she undertakes. I 
kirow very' little about tire young man in America; I don’t drink she 
spends much of her time in drinking of him, and I suspect he has got 
tired of waiting for her. There is notlring in life to prevent her nriu iy'- 
ing Mr. Osmond, if she only looks at him in a certain way. That is all 
very well; no one approves more tlrim I of one’s pleasing one’s self. 
But she takes her pleasure in such odd brings; she is capable of mar- 
lyting Mr. Osmond for his opinions. She wimts to be disinterested: as 
if she were tire only person who is in danger of not being so! Will he 
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be so disinterested when he has dre spending of her money? That was 
her idea before yonr father’s deadi, and it has ac(}nired new chiums 
for her since. She onght to nnu iy' some one of whose disinterested¬ 
ness she shonld be snre, herself; jmd tliere wonld be no snch proof 
of drat as his having a fortnne of his own.” 

“My deju' modier, I am not afraid,” Ralph answered. “She is mak¬ 
ing fools of ns jdl. She will please herself, of conrse; bnt she will do so 
by stndying hnman natnre and redlining her liberty. She has started 
on jm exploring expedition, and I don’t think she will change her 
conrse, at the ontset, at a signal from Gilbert Osmond. She may have 
slackened speed for jm honr, bnt before we know it she will be stejmi- 
ing away again. Excnse jmodier metaphor.” 

Mrs. Tonchett excnsed it perhaps, bnt she was not so rnnch reas- 
snred as to witiihold from Madame Merle tire expression of her feju s. 
“Yon who know eveiy'tiiing,” she sjiid, “yon mnst know tiris: whetiier 
that man is making love to my niece.” 

Madame Merle opened her expressive eyes, and witii a brillijmt 
smile—“Heaven help ns,” she exclaimed, “tiiat’s an idea!” 

“Has it never occnrred to yon?” 

“Yon make me feel like a fonl—bnt I confess it hasn’t. I wonder,” 
added Mackmie Merle, “whetiier it has occnrred to her.” 

“I drink I will ask her,” said Mrs. Tonchett. 

Madame Merle reflected a moment. “Don’t pnt it into her head. 
The tiling wonld be to ask Mr. Osmond.” 

“I can’t do tiiat,” said Mrs. Tonchett; “it’s none of my bnsiness.” 

“I will ask him myself,” Madimie Merle declared, bravely. 

“It’s none of yonrs, eitiier.” 

“That’s precisely why I can afford to ask him; it is so nincli less 
my bnsiness tiiim any one’s else, tiiat in me tire (jnestion will not seem 
to him emhiu rassing.” 

“Pray let me know on tire first day, tiien,” said Mrs. Tonchett. “If 
I can’t speak to him, at least I cim speak to her.” 

“Don’t be too (jnick witii her; don’t inflame her imagination.” 

“I never did imytiiing to imy one’s imagination. Bnt I imi always 
snre she will do sometiiing I don’t like.” 

“Yon wonldn’t like tiiis,” Mackmie Merle observed, witiiont tiie 
point of interrogation. 

“Why shonld I, pray? Mr. Osmond has notiiing to offer.” 

Again Madame Merle was silent, while her tiionghtinl smile drew 
np her niontii more tiian nsnal towaixl tiie left corner. “Let ns distin- 
gnish. Gilbert Osmond is certainly not tiie first comer. He is a niim 
who nnder favonrable circnmstances might veiy? well make an impres¬ 
sion. He has made im impression, to my knowledge, more tiian 
once.” 

“Don’t tell me ahont his love-affairs; tiiey are notiiing to me!” Mrs. 
Tonchett cried. “What yon say is precisely why I wish he wonld cease 
his visits. He has notiiing in tiie world tiiat I know of bnt a dozen or 
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two of early masters jmd a grownup daughter.” 

“The early masters are wordi a good deal of money,” said Mad- 
jmie Merle, “and dre daughter is a very young and very Inumless per- 
son. 

“In odrer words, she is an insipid school-girl. Is drat what you 
mean? Having no fortune, she can’t hope to nnury, as drey marry 
here; so drat Isabel will have to furnish her eidier widr a maintemmce 
or widr a dowry.” 

“Isabel probably would irot object to being kiird to her. I driirk 
she likes dre child.” 

“Anodrer reasoir for Mr. Osrrroird stoppiirg at home! Odreivvise, 
a week heirce, we shjdl have Isabel ru riving at dre coirrictioir drat her 
nrissioir iir life is to prove drat a stepmodrer rrray sacrifrce herself—and 
drat, to prove it, she must frrst become oire.” 

“She would nrrrke a charrrring stepmodrer,” srrid Madrmre Merle, 
snriliirg; “but I (juite agree widr you drat she had better irot decide 
upoir her rrrissioir too hastily. Changing oire’s nrissioir is often awk¬ 
ward! I will investigate and report to you.” 

All dris went oir (juite over Isabel’s head; she had no suspicion 
that her relations witir Mr. Osmond were being discussed. Madimre 
Merle had said notiring to put her on her guard; she idluded no more 
pointedly to Mr. Osmond tiran to tire otirer gentienren of Florence, 
native and foreign, who cimre in considerable numbers to pay tireir 
respects to Miss Ar cher’s aunt. Isabel drought him very pleasimt; she 
liked to drink of him. She had ciu ried away im image from her visit to 
his hill-top which her subsecjuent kirowledge of him did notiring to 
efface and which happened to take her faircy particular ly—tire image 
of a (juiet, clever, sensitive, distinguished nrim, strolling on a moss- 
grown terrace above tire sweet Val d’ Arno, and holding by tire hand 
a little girl whose sympatiretic docility gave a new aspect to childhood. 
The picture was not brilliant, but she liked its lowness of toire, imd 
the atnrosphere of summer twilight tirat pervaded it. It seemed to tell 
a story—a story of tire sort tirat touched her most easily; to speak of a 
serious choice, a choice betweeir tirings of a shallow, imd tirings of a 
deep, interest; of a lonely, studious life iir a lovely land; of im old sor¬ 
row tirat sometimes ached to-day; a feeling of pride tirat was perhaps 
exaggerated, but tirat had im element of irobleness; a care for beauty 
imd perfection so natural imd so cultivated together, tirat it had been 
the main occupation of a lifetime of which tire arid places were wa¬ 
tered witir tire sweet sense of a cjuaint, half-anxious, half-helpless fa- 
tirerhood. At tire Palazzo Crescentini Mr. Osmond’s nrimner re¬ 
mained tire same; shy at first, and full of tire effort (visible only to a 
sympatiretic eye) to overcome tiris disadvantage; an effort which usu- 
:illy resulted in a great deal of easy, lively, very positive, ratirer aggres¬ 
sive, imd always effective, talk. Mr. Osmond’s talk was not injured by 
the indication of an eagerness to shine; Isabel found no difficulty iir 
believing tirat a person was sincere who had so marry of tire sigirs of 
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sti'ong conviction—as, for insEmce, an explicit and gracefnl apprecia¬ 
tion of anytiiing tiiat might be said on his own side, sjud perhaps by 
Miss Archer in pju ticnlai'. What continned to please tliis yonng lady 
was his extiaordimny snbtlety. There was snch a fine intellectnjil in¬ 
tention in what he said, jmd tire movement of his wit was like tlrat of 
a (jnick-flashing blade. One day he bronght his little danghter witlr 
him, and Isabel was delighted to renew accjnaintance witlr tire child, 
who, as she preseirted her forehead to be kissed by every member of 
the circle, rerrriirded her vividly of an ingenue iir a Freirch play. Isabel 
had irever seeir a yonng girl of this pattern; American girls were very 
differeirt—different too were tire danghters of Engkmd. This yonng 
lady was so ireat, so complete iir her mamrer; aird yet iir char acter, as 
oire conld see, so imroceirt and iirfimtiire. She sat oir tire sofa, by Isa¬ 
bel; she wore a snrjrll greiradine mantle rmd a pjtir of tire nsefnl gloves 
that Madarrre Merle had giveir her—little grey gloves, witlr a siirgle bnt- 
toir. She was like a sheet of bkmk paper—tire ideal /err/re fille of foreigir 
fictioir. Isabel hoped tlrat so fair and smootlr a page wonld be covered 
witlr an edifying text. 

The Comrtess Genriiri rrlso came to crrll npoir her, bnt tire Comr- 
tess was rjnite rmotlrer rrffitir. She was by iro mearrs a blairk sheet; she 
had beeir writteir over iir a viu iety of hands, imd Mrs. Tonchett, who 
felt by iro means hononred by her visit, declared tlrat a nnnrber of 
nnnristakable blots were to be seeir npon her snrface. The Comrtess 
Gemini was indeed tire occasion of a slight discnssion between tire 
mistr ess of tire honse imd tire visitor from Rome, in which Madimre 
Merle (who was not snch a fool as to irritate people by always agreeing 
witlr tlrenr) availed herself hnnroronsly of tlrat large license of dissent 
which her hostess permitted as freely as she practised it. Mrs. 
Tonchett had prononnced it a piece of andacity tlrat tire Comrtess 
Gemini shonld have presented herself at tlris time of day at tire door 
of a honse in which she was esteemed so little as she mnst long have 
krrown herself to be at tire Palazzo Crescentini. Isabel had been made 
accjnainted witlr tire estimate which prevailed nnder tlris roof; it rep¬ 
resented Mr. Osmond’s sister as a kind of flighty reprobate. She had 
been nrmried by her motlrer—a hemtless featlrerhead like herself, 
witlr an appreciation of foreign titles which tire danghter, to do her 
jnstice, had probably by tlris time tlrrown off—to an Italian noblenrim 
who had perhaps given her some excnse for attempting to cjnench tire 
conscionsness of neglect. The Comrtess, however, had consoled her¬ 
self too well, arrd it was notorions in Florence tlrat she had consoled 
otlrers also. Mrs. Tonchett had never consented to receive her, 
tlrongh tire Comrtess had made overtnres of old. Florence was notan 
anstere city; bnt, as Mrs. Tonchett said, she had to draw tire line some¬ 
where. 

Madimre Merle defended tire nnhappy lady witlr a great deal of 
zeal imd wit. She conld not see why Mrs, Tonchett shonld make a 
scapegoat of tlrat poor Comrtess, who had really done no harm, who 
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had only done good in die wi'ong way. One rnnst certainly draw die 
line, bnt while one was abont it one shonld draw it stiaight; it was a 
very crooked chidk-miuk diat wonld exclnde die Conntess Gemini. 
In that case Mrs. Tonchett had better shnt np her honse; diis perhaps 
wonld be die best conrse so long as she remained in Florence. One 
ninst be fiiir imd not make aibitiary differences; the Conntess had 
donbdess been imprndent; she had not been so clever as odier 
women. She was a good creatnre, not clever at all; bnt since when had 
that been a gronnd of exclnsion from die best society? It was a long 
time since one had lieiud anytiiing abont her, and tiiere conld be no 
better proof of her ha\dng renonnced tire error of her ways tiiim her 
desire to become a member of Mrs. Tonchett’s circle. Isabel conld 
conti'ibnte notiiing to this interesting dispnte, not even a patient atten¬ 
tion; she contented herself witii having given a friendly welcome to 
the Conntess Gemini, who, whatever her defects, had at least die 
merit of being Mr. Osmond’s sister. As she liked the brotiier, Isabel 
thonght it proper to tiy imd like tire sister; in spite of tire growing per¬ 
plexity of tilings she was still perfectly capable of tiiese ratiier primitive 
secjnences of feeling. She had not received die happiest impression 
of die Conntess on meeting her at the villa, bnt she was tiiankfhl for 
im opportnnity to repair tiiis accident. Had not Mr. Osmond declai ed 
tiiat she was a good wonnm? To have proceeded from Gilbert Os¬ 
mond, tills was rather a rongh statement; bnt Madimie Merle be¬ 
stowed npon it a certain improving polish. She told Isabel more abont 
the poor Conntess tiiim Mr. Osmond had done, jmd related die his¬ 
tory of her niiuTiage imd its consecjnences. The Connt was a member 
of an ancient Tnscan fimiily, bnt so poor tiiat he had been glad to 
accept Amy Osmond, in spite of her being no beanty, witii die modest 
dowry her motiier was able to offer—a snni abont eijnivalent to tiiat 
which had already formed her brotiier’s shjue of tiieir patiimony. 
Connt Gemini, since tiien, however, had inherited money, imd now 
they were well enongh off, as Italiims went, tiiongh Amy was horribly 
extiavagant. The Connt was a low-lived brnte; he had given his wife 
every excnse. She had no children; she had lost tiiree witiiin a year of 
their birtii. Her motiier, who had pretensions to “cnltnre,” wi'ote de¬ 
scriptive poems, imd corresponded on Italian snbjects witii die Eng¬ 
lish weekly jonrnals—her motiier had died tiiree years after tiie Conn- 
tess’s nnu riage, die fatiier having died long before. One conld see tiiis 
in Gilbert Osmond, Madjmie Merle tiionght—see that he had been 
bronght np by a woman; tiiongh, to do him jnstice, one wonld snp- 
pose it had been by a more sensible woman tiian tire Americjm 
Corinne, as Mrs. Osmond liked to be called. She had bronght her 
children to Italy after her hnsband’s deatii, and Mrs. Tonchett re¬ 
membered her dnring tiie years tiiat followed her arrival. She tiionght 
her a horrible snob; bnt tiiis was im irregnkuity of jndgnient on Mrs. 
Tonchett’s pint, for she, like Mrs. Osmond, approved of political 
miu riages. The Conntess was very good compiuiy, and not snch a fool 
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as she seemed; one got on witli her perfecdy if one obsei'ved a single 
simple condirion—drat of not belie\dng a word she said. Madame 
Merle had always made the best of her for her brodrer’s sjike; he al¬ 
ways appreciated any kindness shown to Amy, becanse (if it had to be 
confessed for him) he was radier aslnuned of her. Natnrally, he 
conldn’t like her style, her londness, her want of repose. She dis¬ 
pleased him; she acted on his neiwes; she was not his sort of woman. 
What was his sort of woman? Oh, dre opposite of dre Conntess, a 
woman who shonld jdways spejik die tindi. Isabel was nnable to esd- 
mate die nnniber of fibs her visitor had told her; die Conntess indeed 
had given her jm impression of radier silly sincerity. She had tidked 
idniost exclnsively abont herself; how ninch she shonld like to know 
Miss Ai'cher; how diankfhl she shonld be for a real friend; how nasty 
the people in Florence were; how died she was of die place; how 
ninch she shonld like to live somewhere else—in Paris, or London, or 
St. Petersbnrg; how impossible it was to get luplliing nice to wear in 
Itidy, except a litde old lace; how deiu' die world was growing every¬ 
where; what a life of snffering imd privadon she had led. Madame 
Merle listened widi interest to Isabel’s acconnt of her conversadon 
widi diis plaindve bntterdy; bnt she had not needed it to feel exempt 
from imxiety. On die whole, she was not idraid of die Conntess, imd 
she conld afford to do what was altogedier best—not to appear so. 

Isabel had anodier visitor, whom it was not, even behind her back, 
so easy a matter to pati'onise. Henrietta Stackpole, who had left Piu is 
idler Mrs. Tonchett’s depiutnre for Sim Remo and had worked her 
way down, as she sidd, dirongh die cides of Nordi Itidy, arrived in 
Florence abont die middle of May. Madimie Merle snrveyed her widi 
a single glimce, comprehended her, imd, idler a moment’s concen- 
tiated rellecdon, determined to like her. She determined, indeed, to 
delight in her. To like her was impossible; bnt the intenser sendment 
might be managed. Madame Merle managed it beandfnlly, and Isabel 
felt diat in foreseeing diis event she had done jnsdce to her friend’s 
breaddi of mind. Henrietta’s lurivid had been annonnced by Mr. 
Bantling, who, coming down from Nice while she was at Venice, and 
expecting to find her in Florence, which she had not yet reached, 
cimie to die Palazzo Crescentini to express his disappointment. Hen¬ 
rietta’s own advent occnrred two days later, imd prodnced in Mr. 
Bantling an emotion amply acconnted for by die fact tiiat he had not 
seen her since die termination of die episode at Versailles. The hn- 
niorons view of his sitnation was generally taken, bnt it was openly 
expressed only by Ridpli Tonchett, who, in die privacy of his own 
apartment, when Banding smoked a cigar tiiere, indnlged in Heaven 
knows what geniid pleasantiies on die snbject of die incisive Miss 
Stackpole and her British ally. This gentienian took die joke in per¬ 
fectly good pait, and artiessly confessed tiiat he regarded die idfair as 
im intellectnal dirtation. He liked Miss Stackpole extiemely; he 
thonght she had a wonderfnl head on her shonlders, and fonnd great 
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comfort in tire society of a wonnm who was not perpetnally drinking 
abont what wonld be said and how it wonld look. Miss Stackpole 
never crued how it looked, jmd if she didn’t erne, pray why shonld 
he? Bnt his enriosity had been ronsed; he wanted awfnlly to see 
whedrer she ever wonld ern e. He was prepared to go as far as she—he 
did not see why he shonld stop first. 

Henrietta showed no signs of stopping at all. Her prospects, as we 
know, had brightened npon her lea\dng England, and she was now in 
the fnll enjo^anent of her copions resonrees. She had indeed been 
obliged to sacrifice her hopes widr regard to die inner life; die sociid 
cjnestion, on die continent, bristied with difficnlties even more nnmer- 
ons dian tlrose she had enconntered in Engkmd. Bnt on tire continent 
diere was tire onter life, which was pidpable and visible at every tnrn, 
imd more easily convertible to literary nses tiiim tire enstonrs of tirose 
opaejne islanders. Ont of doors, in foreign kmds, as Miss Stackpole 
ingenionsly remar ked, one seemed to see tire right side of tire tapes- 
tiyg ont of doors, in Engkmd, one seemed to see tire wrong side, which 
gave one no notion of tire fignre. It is mortifying to be obliged to con¬ 
fess it, bnt Henrietta, despairing of more occnlt tirings, was now pay¬ 
ing nrnch attention to the onter life. She had been stndying it for two 
montirs at Venice, from which city she sent to tire Inteiviewer a con- 
scientions acconnt of tire gondolas, tire Piazza, tire Bridge of Sighs, 
tire pigeons imd the yonng boatnrim who chimted Tasso. The Inter¬ 
viewer was perhaps disappointed, bnt Henrietta was at least seeing 
Enrope. Her present pnrpose was to get down to Rome before tire 
nraliu'ia shonld come on—she apparently snpposed tirat it began on a 
fixed day; and witir tiris design she was to spend at present bnt few 
days in Elorence. Mr. Bimtiing was to go witir her to Rome, imd she 
pointed ont to Isabel tirat as he had been tirere before, as he was a 
nrilitar y nrim, imd as he had had a classical edneation—he was bronght 
np at Eton, where tirey stndy notiring bnt Eatin, said Miss Stackpole— 
he wonld be a most nsefnl compimion in tire city of tire Caesiu s. At 
this jnnctnre Ralph had tire happy idea of proposing to Isabel tirat she 
;ilso, nnder his own escort, shonld make a pilgrimage to Rome. She 
expected to pass a portion of tire next winter tirere—tirat was very well; 
bnt nreimtinre tirere was no Iriunr in snrveying tire field. There were 
ten days left of tire beantifnl nrontir of May—tire most precions nrontir 
of all to tire trne Ronre-lover. Isabel wonld become a Ronre-lover; tirat 
was a foregone conclnsion. She was provided witir a well-tested conr- 
pimion of her own sex, whose society, tiranks to tire fact tirat she had 
otirer calls npon her sympatiry, wonld probably not be oppressive. 
Madimre Merle wonld remain witir Mrs. Tonchett; she had left Rome 
for tire snnrnrer imd wonld not car e to retnrn. This lady professed 
herself delighted to be left at peace in Elorence; she had locked np 
her apiu'tnrent imd sent her cook home to Palestrina. She nrged Isa¬ 
bel, however, to assent to Ralph’s proposal, rmd assnred her tirat a 
good iirtrodnetioir to Rome was irot a tiriirg to be despised. Isabel, iir 
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ti'uth, needed no nrging, jmd die piu'ty of fonr arranged its litde jonr- 
ney. Mrs. Tonchett, on diis occasion, had resigned herself to die ab¬ 
sence of a dnenna; we have seen diat she now inclined to die belief 
that her niece shonld sEind alone. 

Isabel saw Gilbert Osmond before she stinted, imd mentioned 
her intention to him. 

“I shonld like to be in Rome witii yon,” he said; “I shonld like to 
see yon tiiere.” 

She hesitated a moment. 

“Yon might come, tiien.” 

“Bnt yon’ll have a lot of people witii yon.” 

“Ah,” Isabel admitted, “of conrse I shall not be alone.” 

For a moment he said notiiing more. 

“Yon’ll like it,” he went on, at last. “They have spoiled it, bnt yon’ll 
like it.” 

“Onght I to dislike it, becanse it’s spoiled?” she asked. 

“No, I tiiink not. It has been spoiled so often. If I were to go, what 
shonld I do witii my little girl?” 

“Cim’t yon leave her at die villa?” 

“I don’t know tiiat I like tiiat—tiiongh tiiere is a very good old 
woman who looks after her. I can’t afford a governess.” 

“Bring her witii yon, tiien,” said Isabel, smiling. 

Mr. Osmond looked grave. 

“She has been in Rome all winter, at her convent; and she is too 
yonng to make jonrneys of pleasnre.” 

“Yon don’t like bringing her foiwiud?” Isabel snggested. 

“No, I tiiink yonng girls shonld be kept ont of tiie world.” 

“I was bronght np on a different system.” 

“Yon? Oh, witii yon it sncceeded, becanse yon—yon were excep¬ 
tional.” 

“I don’t see why,” said Isabel, who, however, was not snre tiiere 
was not some Pntii in tiie speech. 

Mr. Osmond did not explain; he simply went on. “If I tiionght it 
wonld make her resemble yon to join a social gronp in Rome, I wonld 
take her there to-morrow.” 

“Don’t make her resemble me,” said Isabel; “keep her like her¬ 
self.” 

“I might send her to my sister,” Mr. Osmond snggested. He had 
almost die air of asking advice; he seemed to like to talk over his do¬ 
mestic matters witii Isabel. 

“Yes,” said tiie girl; “I tiiink tiiat wonld not do nincli towards mak¬ 
ing her resemble me!” 

After she had left Florence, Gilbert Osmond met Madimie Merle 
at die Conntess Gemini’s. There were otiier people present; tiie 
Conntess’s drawing-room was nsnally well filled, and tiie Eilk had 
been general; bnt after a while Osmond left his place imd came imd 
sat on an ottoman half-behind, half-beside, Madame Merle’s chair. 
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“She wants me to go to Rome witli her,” he jmnounced, in a low 
voice. 

“To go witli her?” 

“To be tlrere while she is tliere. She proposed it.” 

“I snppose yon mean drat yon proposed it, and drat she asseirted.” 

“Of conrse I gave her a chjmce. Bnt she is eirconraging—she is 
very eirconraging.” 

“I am glad to hear it—bnt don’t cry victoiy? too soon. Of conrse 
yon will go to Rome.” 

“Air,” said Osmond, “it makes one work, dris idea of yonrs!” 

“Don’t pretend yon don’t enjoy it—yon me very nngratefnl. Yon 
have not been so well occnpied drese many year s.” 

“The way yon take it is beantifnl,” said Osmond. “I onght to be 
gratefnl for drat.” 

“Not too nrnch so, however,” Madimre Merle answered. She 
tidked widr her nsnal smile, leiming back in her chair, and looking 
ronnd dre room. “Yon have made a very good impression, and I have 
seen for myself drat yon have received one. Yon have not come to 
Mrs. Tonchett’s seven times to oblige me. 

“The girl is not disagreeable,” Osmond (jniedy remarked. 

Madame Merle dropped her eye on him a moment, dnring which 
her lips closed with a certain firmness. 

“Is drat idl yon cim find to say abont drat fine creatnre?” 

“All? Isn’t it enongh! Of how many people have yon heard me 
say more?” 

She made no answer to dris, bnt still presented her conversatiomd 
smile to dre room. 

“Yon’re nnfatironrable,” she nrnrnrnred at last. “I am frightened 
at dre abyss into which I shall have dropped her!” 

Osmond give a langh. 

“Yon cim’t draw back—yon have gone too fin .” 

“Very' good; bnt yon mnst do tire rest yonrself.” 

“I shall do it,” said Osmond. 

Mackmre Merle remained silent, and he changed his place again; 
bnt when she rose to go he idso took leave. Mrs. Tonchett’s victoria 
was awaiting her in the conrt, and after he had helped Madame Merle 
into it he stood tlrere detaining her. 

“Yon me very indiscreet,” she said, ratirer wemily; “yon slronld 
not have moved when I did.” 

He had taken off his hat; he passed his hand over his forehead. 

“I always forget; I am ont of the habit.” 

“Yon me cjnite nnfatironrable,” she repeated, glancing np at tire 
windows of tire honse; a modern strnctnre in tire new part of tire town. 

He paid no heed to tiris remm k, bnt said to Madmrre Merle, witir 
a considerable appearance of earnestiress— 

“She is really very chm nring; I have scarcely kirowrr any one more 
gracefnl.” 
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“I like to hear you say tlrat. The better you like her, tire better for 
me.” 

“I like her very mueh. She is all you sjiid, jmd into die biu gjiin she 
is capable of great devorion. She has only oue fault.” 

“What is drat?” 

“She has too numy ideas.” 

“I wiu'ued you she was clever.” 

“Fortunately drey are very bad ones,” said Osmond. 

“Why is drat fortunate?” 

“D'dine, if drey must be sacrificed!” 

Mackmie Merle leaned back, looking stiaight before her; dieu she 
spoke to die coachman. But Osmond agiun detained her. 

“If I go to Rome, what shall I do widi Pansy!” 

“I will go imd see her,” said Madimie Merle. 


XXVII. 

I SHALL not undertake to give im account of Isabel’s impres¬ 
sions of Rome, to imalyse her feelings as she Rod die ancient pave¬ 
ment of die Forum, or to number her pulsations as she crossed die 
threshold of St. Peter’s. It is enough to say diat her perception of die 
endless interest of die place was such as might have been expected in 
a young woman of her intelligence and culture. She had always been 
fond of history, and here was history in die stones of die street imd 
die atoms of die sunshine. She had im imagination tiiat kindled at die 
mention of great deeds, imd wherever she turned some great deed 
had been acted. These tilings excited her, but she was (juietiy excited. 
It seemed to her companions tiiat she spoke less tiian usual, imd 
Ridpli Touchett, when he appealed to be looking listiessly imd awk- 
wai'dly over her head, was reidly dropping an eye of observation upon 
her. To her own knowledge she was very happy; she would even have 
been willing to believe tiiat tiiese were to be on die whole die happiest 
hours of her life. The sense of die mighty human past was heavy upon 
her, but it was interfused in die strangest, suddenest, most capricious 
way, widi die fresh, cool breatii of die future. Her feelings were so 
mingled tiiat she scarcely knew whitiier any of tiieni would lead her, 
and she went about in a kind of repressed ecstasy of contemplation, 
seeing often in die tilings she looked at a great deal more tiian was 
there, and yet not seeing nnmy of die items enumerated in “Murray.” 
Rome, as Ralph said, was in capital condition. The herd of re-echoing 
tourists had depnted, imd most of die solemn places had relapsed 
into solemnity. The sky was a blaze of blue, and the plash of the foun¬ 
tains, in dieir mossy niches, had lost its chill and doubled its music. 
On die corners of die wiu ni, bright sti eets one stumbled upon bun¬ 
dles of dowers. 

Our friends had gone one idternoon—it was die tiiird of tiieir 
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stay—to look at tlie latest excavations in tlie Fornm; tliese labonrs hav¬ 
ing been for some time previons hugely extended. They bad gone 
down from die modern sti eet to the level of die Sacred Way, idong 
which diey wandered widi a reverence of step which was not die same 
on die part of each. Henrietta Stackpole was strnck widi die fact diat 
jmcient Rome had been paved a good deal like New York, and even 
fonnd im luialog}' between die deep cluuiot-rnts which are traceable 
in die antifjne stieet, and die iron grooves which mark die conrse of 
the American horse-car. The snn had begnn to sink, die air was filled 
widi a golden haze, and die long shadows of broken colnnin imd 
formless pedestal were thrown across die field of rnin. Henrietta wim- 
dered away widi Mr. Banding, in whose Latin reminiscences she was 
apparentiy ninch engrossed, luid Ridpli addressed sncli elncidations 
as he was prepaied to offer, to die attentive ear of onr heroine. One 
of die linmble lu chaeologists who hover abont die place had pnt him¬ 
self at die disposal of die two, and repeated his lesson witii a flnency 
which die decline of the season had done notiiing to impair. A pro¬ 
cess of digging was going on in a remote corner of the Fornm, and he 
presentiy renuu ked tiiat if it slionld please die signori to go imd watch 
it a litde, diey might see soniediing interesting. The proposed com¬ 
mended itself more to Ralph tiian to Isabel, who was weaiy? witii ninch 
wjmdering; so tiiat she charged her compjmion to satisfy his cnriosity 
while she patientiy awaited his retnrn. The honr imd die place were 
ninch to her taste, imd she slionld enjoy being idone. Ralph accord¬ 
ingly went off widi die cicerone, while Isabel sat down on a prosti ate 
colnnin, neiu' die fonndations of die Capitol. She desired a cjnarter of 
an honr’s solitnde, bnt she was not long to enjoy it. Keen as was her 
interest in die rngged relics of die Roman past that lay scattered 
aronnd her, imd in which die corrosion of centnries had still left so 
ninch of individnal life, her tiionghts, after resting a while on tiiese 
tilings, had wimdered, by a concatenation of stages it might reijnire 
some snbtiety to tiace, to regions and objects more conteniporane- 
ons. From the Ronum past to Isabel Archer’s fntnre was a long sti ide, 
bnt her imagination had taken it in a single flight, imd now hovered in 
slow circles over die neai er and richer field. She was so absorbed in 
her tiionghts, as she bent her eyes npon a row of cracked bnt not 
dislocated slabs covering die gronnd at her feet, tiiat she had not 
heiu'd die sonnd of approaching footsteps before a shadow was 
thrown across die line of her vision. She looked np and saw a gentie- 
niim—a gentienian who was not Ridpli come back to say tiiat die ex¬ 
cavations were a bore. This personage was stiu'tied as she was startied; 
he stood tiiere, smiling a littie, blnshing a good deid, jmd raising his 
hat. 

“Lord Warbnrton!” Isabel exclaimed, getting np. 

“I had no idea it was yon,” he said. “I tnrned tiiat corner and cimie 
npon yon.” 

Isabel looked abont her. 
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“I Jim alone, but my compimions have just left me. My cousin is 
gone to look at tlie digging over tliere.” 

“Ah yes; I see.” And Lord Wjuburton’s eyes wandered vaguely in 
the direction Isabel had indicated. He stood firmly before her; he had 
stopped smiling; he folded his junis witli a kind of deliberation. 
“Don’t let me disturb you,” he went on, looking at her dejected pillar. 
“I jun afraid you me tired.” 

“Yes, I am ratlier tired.” She hesitated a moment, mid tlien she 
sat down. “But don’t let me interrupt you,” she added. 

“Oh dear, I imi ijuite alone, I have notliing on earth to do. I had 
no idea you were in Rome. I have just come from tire East. I am only 
passing through.” 

“You have been making a long journey,” said Isabel, who had 
learned from Ralph tliat Lord Wm burton was absent from England. 

“Yes, I came abroad for six montlis—soon after I saw you last. I 
have been in Turkey mid Asia Minor; I cimie tire otlier day from Atli- 
ens.” He spoke witli visible emharrassment; tliis unexpected meeting 
caused him im emotion he was unable to conceal. He looked at Isabel 
a moment, mid tlien he said, abruptly—“Do you wish me to leave you, 
or will you let me stay a little?” 

She looked up at him, gently. “I don’t wish you to leave me. Lord 
Warburton; I imi very glad to see you.” 

“Thmik you for saying tliat. May I sit down?” 

The fluted shaft on which Isabel had taken her seat would have 
aflbrded a resting-place to several persons, imd tliere was plenty of 
room even for a highly-developed Englishmmi. This flue specimen of 
that great class seated himself nem' our young lady, and in tire course 
of five minutes he had asked her several cjuestions, taken ratlier at 
random, and of which, as he asked some of tlieni twice over, he ap- 
pmently did not always heed tlie imswer; had given her, too, some 
information about himself which was not wasted upon her calmer 
feminine sense. Lord Warburton, tliough he tiied limxl to seem easy, 
was agitated; he repeated more tlum once tliat he had not expected to 
meet her, mid it was ecident tliat tlie encounter touched him in a way 
that would have made preparation advisable. He had abrupt alterna¬ 
tions of gaiety mid gravity; he appeared at one moment to seek his 
neighbour’s eye and at the next to avoid it He was splendidly sun¬ 
burnt; even his multitudinous hemxl seemed to have been burnished 
by die fire of Asia. He was dressed in tlie loose-fitting, heterogeneous 
garments in which tlie English tiaveller in foreign lands is wont to 
consult his comfort and affirm his nationality; imd witli his clear grey 
eye, his bronzed complexion, fresh beneatli its brownness, his manly 
figure, his modest niminer, and his general air of being a gentleman 
mid an explorer, he was such a representative of tlie British race as 
need not in any clime have been disavowed by tliose who have a kind¬ 
ness for it. Isabel noted tliese tilings, mid was glad she had always liked 
Dird Warburton. He was evidently as likeable as before, and tlie tone 
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of his voice, which she had formerly drought delightful, was as good 
as au assurjmce drat he would irever chjmge for dre worse. They talked 
about dre matters drat were iraturjdly iir order; her uircle’s deadr, 
Ralph’s state of healdr, dre way she had passed her wiuter, her visit to 
Rorrre, her retunr to Floreirce, her plaus for dre summer, dre hotel 
she was stayiug at; aud dreir Lord Wjirhurtou’s owu adveirtures, 
movemeirts, iirteirdoirs, irrrpressioirs jmd preseirt dorrricile. At last 
there was a sileirce, aud she krrew what he was driirkiirg of. His eyes 
were lixed oir dre gromrd; hut at last he raised drem rmd said gravely— 
“I have writteir to you several dmes.” 

“Writteir to me? I have irever got your letters.” 

“I irever seut drem. I burned drem up.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel widr a laugh, “it was better drat you should do 
that drim I!” 

“I drought you wouldn’t ciu e about drem,” he went on, widr a sim¬ 
plicity drat might have touched her. “It seemed to me drat after all I 
had no right to Rouble you widr letters.” 

“I should have been very glad to have news of you. You krrow drat 
I hoped drat—drat—” Isabel stopped; it seemed to her drere would he 
a certain llatiress in dre utterairce of her drought. 

“I krrow what you lu e going to say. You hoped we should idways 
remain good friends.” This formula, as Lord Warburtou uttered it, 
was certainly Hat enough; but dreu he was interested in making it ap¬ 
pear so. 

Isabel found herself reduced simply to saying—“Please don’t talk 
of all drat;” a speech which Iriu dly seemed to her au improvemeut on 
the odrer. 

“It’s a snridl cousoladou to idlow me!” Lord Warburtou ex¬ 
claimed, widr force. 

“I can’t pretend to console you,” said dre girl, who, as she sat 
there, found it good to drink drat she had given him dre answer drat 
had sadsfied him so litde six nroudrs before. He was pleasant, he was 
powerful, he was gidkmt, drere was no better man drim he. But her 
imswer remained. 

“It’s very well you don’t tiy to console me; it would not be in your 
power,” she heard him say, drrough dre medium of her cjuickeued 
reflecdons. 

“I hoped we should meet again, because I had no feiu you would 
attempt to make me feel I had wronged you. But when you do drat— 
dre pain is greater dran dre pleasure.” And Isabel got up, looking for 
her companions. 

“I don’t wimt to make you feel drat; of course I cim’t say drat. I 
only just wairt you to krrow one or two driugs, in fairness to myself as 
it were. I won’t return to dre subject again. I felt very sti'ougly what I 
expressed to you last year; I couldn’t drink of anydring else. I tired to 
forget—euergedcidly, systenradcally. I tired to take im interest in some¬ 
one else. I tell you dris because I want you to know I did my duty. I 
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didn’t succeed. It was for dre sjime purpose I went abroad—as bn away 
as possible. They say tiavelling disti acts tire mind; but it didn’t distiact 
mine. I have drought of you perpetually, ever since I last saw you. I 
am exacdy the srmre. I love you just as much, and everydriug I said to 
you dreu is just as tr ue. However, I don’t merm to Rouble you now; 
it’s only for a moment. I may add drat wlreir I crmre upoir you a mo- 
nreirt siirce, widrout dre smallest idea of seeing you, I was iir dre very 
act of wishing I krrew where you were.” 

He had recovered his self-coirti'ol, as I say, and while he spoke it 
became complete. He spoke plainly and simply, in a low toire of 
voice, iir a matter-of-fact way. There rrright have beeir sonredriirg im¬ 
pressive, eveir to a womrm of less imagiiratioir drrm dre oire he ad¬ 
dressed, iir hearing dris brilliant, brave-looking gendenran express 
hiirrself so modesdy and reasonably. 

“I have often drought of you. Lord Warhurton,” Isabel imswered. 
“You may be sure I shall idways do drat.” And dreir she added, with a 
srrrile—“There is no Iriunr in drat, on eidrer side.” 

They widked along together, imd she asked kindly about his sis¬ 
ters and recjuested him to let drem krrow she had done so. He said 
nodring more about his own feelings, but returned to drose more ob¬ 
jective topics drey had already touched upon. Presentiy he asked her 
when she was to leave Rome, imd on her mentioning tire lirrrit of her 
stay, declared he was glad it was still so distant. 

“Why do you say drat, if you yourself are only passing tirrough?” 
she inijuired, witir some anxiety. 

“Air, when I said I was passing tirrough, I didn’t mean tirat one 
would treat Rome as if it were Claphanr.Junction. To pass tirrough 
Rorrre is to stop a week or two.” 

“Say frimkly tirat you mean to stay as long as I do!” 

Lord Warburton looked at her a nronreirt, witir an uncorrrfortable 
srrrile. “You won’t like tirat. You are afraid you will see too much of 
me.” 

“It doesn’t matter what I like. I certainly crm’t expect you to leave 
this delightf ul place on my accouirt. But I confess I rmr afraid of you.” 

“Afraid I will begin again? I promise to he very careful.” 

They had gradually stopped, rmd tirey stood a moment face to 
face. “Poor Lord Wruburtoir!” said Isabel, witir a melancholy smile. 

“Poor Lord Warburton, iirdeed! But I will he careful.” 

“You may be unhappy, but you shall irot make me so. That I cair’t 
allow.” 

“If I believed I could make you uirhappy, I think I should try it.” 
At dris she walked in advrmce, and he also proceeded. “I will irever 
say a word to displease you,” he promised, very gently. 

“Very good. If you do, our friendship’s at rm end.” 

“Perhaps some day—after a while—you will give me leave,” he sug¬ 
gested. 

“Give you leave—to make me uirhappy?” 
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He hesitated. “To tell you again—” But he checked himself. “I will 
be silent,” he said; “silent Jilways.” 

Ralph Touchett had been joined, in his visit to die excavation, by 
Miss Stackpole and her attendant, and tiiese three now emerged from 
among the mounds of eai tli jmd stone collected round tire aperture, 
jmd cimie into sight of Isabel jmd her compjmion. Ralph Touchett 
gave signs of greeting to Lord Winburton, imd Henrietta exclaimed 
in a high voice, “Gracious, tirere’s tiiat lord!” Ritiph and his friend met 
each otiier witii undemonstiative cordiality, imd Miss Stackpole 
rested her huge intellectual gaze upon tire sunburnt traveller. 

“I don’t suppose you remember me, sir,” she soon remarked. 

“Indeed I do remember you,” said Lord Waiburton. “I asked 
you to come and see me, imd you never came.” 

“I don’t go everywhere I imi asked,” Miss Stackpole answered, 
coldly. 

“Ah well, I won’t ask you again,” said tire master of Lockleigh, 
good-humouredly. 

“If you do I will go; so be sure!” 

Lord Wju'burton, for iill his good-humour, seemed sure enough. 
Mr. Bimtiing had stood by, witirout claiming a recognition, but he now 
took occasion to nod to his lordship, who answered him witii a 
friendly “Oh, you here. Bantling?” jmd a Inmd-shake. 

“Well,” said Henrietta, “I didn’t know you knew him!” 

“I guess you don’t know every one I know,” Mr. Bantling re¬ 
joined, facetiously. 

“I tiiought tiiat when m Englishmm knew a lord he always told 
you.” 

“All, I am afraid Bimtiing was ashamed of me,” said Lord War- 
burton, laughing. Isabel was glad to lieai' him laugh; she gave a little 
sigh of relief as tiiey took tiieir way homeward. 

The next day was Sunday; she spent her morning writing two long 
letters—one to her sister Lily, tiie otiier to Madimie Merle; but in nei¬ 
ther of tiiese epistles did she mention tiie fact tiiat a rejected suitor 
had tiireatened her witii motiier appeal. Of a Sunday afternoon all 
good Romans (imd tiie best Romans are often tiie nortiiern bai bari- 
ans) follow tiie custom of going to hear vespers at St. Peter’s; and it 
had been agreed among our friends tiiat tiiey would drive togetiier to 
the great church. After lunch, an hour before tiie carriage came. Lord 
Wiu'burton presented himself at tiie Hotel de Pai is and paid a visit to 
the two ladies, Rjilph Touchett and Mr. Bmtiing having gone out to¬ 
getiier. The visitor seemed to have wished to give Isabel an example 
of his intention to keep tiie promise he had made her tiie evening 
before; he was botii discreet and frank; he made not even a tacit ap¬ 
peal, but left it for her to judge what a mere good friend he could be. 
He Eilked about his travels, about Persia, about Turkey, imd when 
Miss Stackpole asked him whetiier it would “pay” for her to visit tiiose 
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counti'ies, assured her drat drey offered a great field to ferrrale eirter- 
prise. Isabel did him justice, but she woudered what his purpose was, 
rurd what he expected to gaiu eveir by behaviug heroicrdly. If he ex¬ 
pected to melt her by showiug what a good fellow he was, he might 
spare himself the Rouble. She krrew rdready he was a good fellow, aird 
uodriug he could do would add to tiris couvictiou. Moreover, his be- 
iug iir Rome at all made her vaguely uireasy. Nevertireless, wheir oir 
briugiirg his call to a close, he said tirat he too should be at St. Peter’s 
aird should look out for Isabel atrd her frieirds, she was obliged to 
reply drat it would be a pleasure to see him agaiu. 

Iir the church, as she sRolled over its tesselated acres, he was tire 
first persou she eircouirtered. She had irot beeir oire of tire superior 
tourists who ru e “disappoiirted” iir St. Peter’s aud fiud it smaller tirau 
its fimre; tire first time she passed beueatir tire huge leatireru curtaiu 
that sti'aius imd bimgs at tire eutiauce—tire first time she fouud herself 
beueatir tire far-archiug dome aud saw tire light drizzle dowu tirrough 
the air tirickeued witir iuceuse aud witir tire reflectious of marble imd 
gilt, of mosaic aud brouze, her couceptiou of greatuess received im 
exteusiou. After tiris it uever lacked space to soar. She gazed aud wou¬ 
dered, like a child or a peasimt, aird paid her sileut tribute to visible 
grandeur. Lord Warburtou walked beside her aud talked of Saint So¬ 
phia of Constimtinople; she was afraid tirat he would end by calling 
atteutiou to his exemplary conduct. The seiwice had not yet begun, 
but at St. Peter’s tirere is much to obseiwe, imd as tirere is sometiriug 
alurost profime in tire vastness of tire place, which seems meant as 
much for physical as for spiritual exercise, tire differeut figures aud 
groups, tire mingled worshippers and spectators, may follow tireir var¬ 
ious iuteutious witirout mutual scimdal. In tirat splendid immeusity 
individual indiscretion carries but a short distance. Isabel imd her 
compauious, however, were guilty of none; for tirough Henrietta was 
obliged to declare tirat Michael Angelo’s dome suffered by compari¬ 
son witir tirat of tire Capitol at Washington, she addressed her protest 
chiefly to Mr. Bantling’s ear, and reserved it, in its more accentuated 
form, for tire columns of tire Interviewer. Isabel made tire circuit of 
the church witir Lord Warburtou, aird as tirey drew ireiu tire choir on 
the left of tire eutiauce tire voices of tire Pope’s singers were borne 
towards tirenr over tire heads of tire large number of persons clustered 
outside the doors. They paused a while on tire skirts of tiris crowd, 
composed in eijual measure of Roman cockireys and iucjuisitive 
sti'imgers, imd while tirey stood tirere tire sacred concert went foiward. 
Ralph, witir Henrietta imd Mr. Bantling, was apparently witiriu, where 
Isabel, above tire heads of tire dense group in front of her, saw tire 
afteruoou light, silvered by clouds of iuceuse that seemed to mingle 
witir the splendid chairt, sloping tirrough tire embossed recesses of 
high windows. After a while tire singing stopped, imd tireir Lord Wiu - 
burtou seemed disposed to turn away again. Isabel for a monreut did 
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the sjune; whereupon she found herself confronted widr Gilbert Os¬ 
mond, who appeared to have been sEmding at a short distance behind 
her. He now approached, widi a fornnil salutarion. 

“So you decided to come?” she said, putring out her hand. 

“Yes, I came last night, jmd called diis afternoon at your hotel. 
They told me you had come here, jmd I looked about for you.” 

“The odrers jue inside,” said Isabel. 

“I didn’t come for tire otlrers,” Gilbert Osmond murmured, smil¬ 
ing. 

She turned away; Lord Warburton was looking at tlrem; perhaps 
he had heard diis. Suddenly she remembered drat it was just what he 
had said to her dre monring he came to Grudeircourt to ask her to 
nrru'iy him. Mr. Osnroird’s words had brought the colour to her 
cheek, and dris remiiriscence had not the effect of dispelling it. Isabel 
sought refuge frorrr her slight agitatioir iir irreirtioiring to each geirde- 
matr dre iranre of dre odrer, atrd fortuirately at dris nronreirt Mr. Bairt- 
liirg made his way out of dre choir, cleaving dre crowd widr British 
valour, jmd followed by Miss Stackpole jmd Rrdph Touchett. I say 
fortuirately, but tiris is perhaps a superficiid view of tire matter; for on 
perceiving tire gentienran from Florence, Ralph Touchett exhibited 
s^mrptonrs of surprise which might not perhaps have seemed dattering 
to Mr. Osmond. It must be added, however, drat tirese nrimifestations 
were momentary^ imd Ridph was presently able to say to his cousin, 
widr due jocularity, tirat she would soon have all her friends about her. 
His greeting to Mr. Osmond was appiuentiy frimk; tirat is, tire two 
men shook Irimds and looked at each otirer. Miss Stackpole had met 
the new-comer in Florence, but she had idready found occasion to say 
to Isabel tirat she liked him no better tiriur her otirer admirers—tiran 
Mr Touchett, Lord Warburton, and little Mr. Rosier in Piu is. “I don’t 
kirow what it is in you,” she had been pleased to remiuk, “but for a 
nice girl you do attract tire most unpleasant people. Mr. Goodwood 
is tire oirly oire I have imy respect for, and he’s just tire one you doir’t 
appreciate.” 

“What’s your opiirioir of St Peter’s?” Mr. Osnroird asked of Isa¬ 
bel. 

“It’s very large imd very bright,” said tire girl. 

“It’s too lar ge; it makes one feel like an atom.” 

“Is not tirat tire right way to feel—in a church?” Isabel asked, witir 
a faiirt but iirterested smile. 

“I suppose it’s tire right way to feel everywhere, when one is no¬ 
body. But I like it in a church as little as anywhere else.” 

“You ought indeed to be a Pope!” Isabel exclaimed, remember¬ 
ing sonretiring he had said to her in Florence. 

“Ah, I should have enjoyed tirat!” said Gilbert Osmond. 

Lord Wru'burton meanwhile had joiired Ralph Touchett, and tire 
two strolled away togetirer. 

“Who is tire geirtienran speaking to Miss Archer?” his lordship 
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incjuired. 

“His name is Gilbert Osmond—he lives in Florence,” Ralph said. 

“What is he besides?” 

“Nodiing at Jill. Oh yes, he is an American; bnt one forgets drat; 
he is so litde of one.” 

“Has he known Miss Ai cher long?” 

“No, abont a fortnight.” 

“Does she like him?” 

“Yes, I drink she does.” 

“Is he a good fellow?” 

Ralph hesitated a moment. “No, he’s not,” he said, at last. 

“Why dren does she like him?” pnrsned Lord Wiirbnrton, widr 
noble im 'ivete. 

“Becanse she’s a woman.” 

Lord Warbnrton was silent a moment. “There are odrer men who 
me good fellows,” he presendy said, “and diem—and diem—” 

“And diem she likes idso!” Ralph interrnpted, smiling. 

“Oh, if yon mean she likes him in diat way!” And Lord Wiu- 
hnrton tnrned ronnd again. As far as he was concerned, however, die 
par ty was broken np. Isabel remained in conversation witii tire gentie- 
niim from Florence till tiiey left tire chnrch, and her English lover 
consoled himself by lending snch attention as he might to tire sti'ains 
which continned to proceed from tire choir. 


XXVIII. 

ON the morrow, in die evening. Lord Warbnrton went again to 
see his friends at tiieir hotel, imd at tiiis establishment he leiu ned tiiat 
they had gone to tire opera. He drove to tire opera, witii tire idea of 
parang dieni a visit in dieir box, in accordance witii tire tinie-hononred 
Indian cnstoni; and after he had obtained his admittance—it was one 
of tire secondaty tiieaties—looked abont tire huge, bare, ill-lighted 
honse. An act had jnst terminated, and he was at liberty to pnrsne his 
cjnest. After scjuining two or diree tiers of boxes, he perceived in one 
of die largest of tiiese receptacles a lady whom he easily recognised. 
Miss Ai'cher was seated facing die stage, and partiy screened by die 
cnrtain of die box; and beside her, lejming back in his chair, was Mr. 
Gilbert Osmond. They appeiu ed to have die place to tiiemselves, imd 
Wiu'bnrton snpposed tiiat tiieir compimions had taken advantage of 
the entracte to enjoy die relative coolness of die lobby. He stood a 
while watching the interesting pair in die box, imd asking himself 
whetlier he shonld go np and interrnpt tiieir hiunionions collocjny. At 
last it becimie apparent tiiat Isabel had seen him, and tiiis accident 
determined him. He took his way to die npper regions, and on die 
staircase he met Ralph Tonchett, slowly descending, witii his hat in 
the attitnde of ennni imd his liimds where tiiey nsnally were. 
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“I saw you below a moment since, jmd was going down to you. I 
feel lonely and want compjmy,” Rjilph rennuked. 

“You have some diat is very good drat you have deserted.” 

“Do you mean my cousin? Oh, she has got a visitor and doesn’t 
want me. Then Miss Stackpole and Brmding have gone out to a cafe 
to eat an ice—Miss Stackpole delights in rm ice. I didn’t drink drey 
wanted me eidrer. The opera is very bad; dre wonreir look like lamr- 
dresses aird siirg like peacocks. I feel very low.” 

“You had better go home,” Lord Wruburtoir said, widrout affec- 
tatioir. 

“And leave my young lady iir dris sad place? Ah iro, I must watch 
over her.” 

“She seerrrs to have pleirty of frieirds.” 

“Yes, drat’s why I must watch,” said Ralph, widr dre sanre low¬ 
voiced nrock-nrelaircholy. 

“If she doesn’t want you, it’s probable she doesir’t want me.” 

“No, you are differeirt. Go to dre box and stay drere while I walk 
about.” 

Lord Warburtoir weirt to dre box, where he received a very gra¬ 
cious welcome from dre more attr active of its occupairts. He ex¬ 
changed greetiirgs witir Mr. Osrrroird, to whom he had heeir iirti'o- 
duced tire day before, rmd who, after he crmre iir, sat very (juietiy, 
scarcely nringliirg iir dre sorrrewhat disjoiirted trdk iir which Lord War- 
burton engaged with Isabel. It seemed to tire latter gentienran drat 
Miss Archer looked very pretty; he even drought she looked excited; 
as she was, however, at all times a keenly-gkmcing, cjuickly-nrocrng, 
completely animated young wonrim, he may have been mistaken on 
dris point. Her tidk widr him betrayed little agitation; it expressed a 
kindness so ingenious and deliberate as to indicate drat she was in 
undisturbed possession of her faculties. Poor Lord Winburton had 
moments of bewilderment. She had discouraged him, formally, as 
much as a wonrim could; what business had she tiren to have such 
soft, reassuring tones in her voice? The otirers came back; tire bine, 
ftmriliar, tiiviid opera hegim again. The box was large, and tirere was 
room for Lord Warburtoir to remain if he would sit a littie behind, in 
dre diu'k. He did so for half-an-hour, while Mr. Osmond sat in front, 
leaning foiwin d, witir his elbows on his kirees, just behind Isabel. Lord 
Warburtoir Ireiu d notiring, imd from his gloomy corner saw notiring 
but tire clear' profile of tiris young lady, defined against tire dim illu¬ 
mination of tire house. When tirere was imotirer interval no one 
moved. Mr. Osmond talked to Isabel, imd Lord Warburton re¬ 
mained in his corner. He did so hut for a short time, however; after 
which he got up and bade good-night to tire ladies. Isabel said notiring 
to detain him, and tiren he was puzzled again. Why had she so sweet 
a voice—such a friendly accent? He was angry witir himself for being 
puzzled, and tiren imgty for being imgiy. Verdi’s music did littie to 
comfort him, and he left tire tireatie aird walked homeward, witirout 
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knowing his way, tlirongh tlie tortnons, tiagical stieets of Rome, where 
heavier sorrows tlnm his had been carried nnder die stiu s. 

“What is die character of diat gendeniim?” Osmond asked ofTs- 
abef, after die visitor had gone. 

“Irreproachable—don’t yon see it?” 

“He owns abont hidf Engfimd; diat’s his character,” Henrietta re- 
niiu'ked. “That’s what diey cidf a free comipy?!” 

“Ah, he is a great proprietor? Happy mini!” said Gilbert Osmond. 

“Bo yon cidf diat happiness—die ownership of hnnian beings?” 
cried Miss Stackpofe. “He owns his temmts, and he has dionsands of 
diem. It is pleasant to own soniediing, bnt inanimate objects are 
enongh for me. I don’t insist on flesh imd blood, and minds and con¬ 
sciences.” 

“It seems to me yon own a hnnian being or two,” Mr. Banding 
snggested jocosely. “I wonder if Warbnrton orders his tenants abont 
as yon do me.” 

“Lord Warbnrton is a great radicid,” Isabel said. “He has very 
advimced opinions.” 

“He has very advanced stone widls. His park is inclosed by a gi¬ 
gantic iron fence, some tiiirty miles ronnd,” Henrietta annonnced, for 
the information of Mr. Osmond. “I shonld like him to converse witii 
a few of onr Boston radicids.” 

“Don’t tiiey approve of iron fences?” asked Mr. Bimtiing. 

“Only to shnt np wicked conseiwatives. I always feel as if I were 
talking to yon over a fence!” 

“Do yon know him well, tiiis nnrefornied reformer?” Osmond 
went on, cjnestioning Isabel. 

“Well enongh.” 

“Do yon like him?” 

“Very ninch.” 

“Is he a man of ability?” 

“Of excellent ability, and as good as he looks.” 

“As good as he is good-looking do yon nieim? He is very good- 
looking. How detestably fortnnate! to be a great English magnate, to 
be clever and himdsome into die bargain, and, by way of finishing off, 
to enjoy yonr favonr! That’s a niim I conld envy.” 

Isabel gave a serions smile. 

“Yon seem to me to be always envying some one. Yesterday it was 
the Pope; to-day it’s poor Lord Warbnrton.” 

“My envy is not dangerons; it is very platonic. Why do yon cjdl 
him poor?” 

“Women nsnally pity men Jifter tliey have hnrt tiiem; tiiat is tiieir 
great way of showing kindness,” said Ridph, joining in the conversa¬ 
tion for tire first time, witir a cynicism so P anspju entiy ingenions as to 
be virtnjilly innocent. 

“Pray, have I hnrt Lord Wjubnrton?” Isabel asked, raising her 
eyebrows, as if tire idea were perfectly novel. 
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“It sei'ves him right if you have,” siiid Henrietta, while tire curtain 
rose for tire ballet. 

Isabel saw iro irrore of her atti iburive vicrim for tire irext tweirty- 
four hours, but oir tire secoird day after dre visit to tire opera she eir- 
countered him iir tire gallery of tire Capitol, where he was standiirg 
before dre lioir of dre collectioir, dre statue of dre Dying Gladiator. 
She had come iir widr her conrprmioirs, arrrong whom, oir dris occa- 
sioir agaiir, Gilbert Osnroird was irunrbered, and dre prrrty, haring as- 
ceirded dre sErircase, eirtered dre frrst and fnrest of dre rooms. Lord 
Warburtoir spoke to her widr rdl his usurd geiriality, but said in a mo- 
nreirt drat he was learing dre grdlery. 

“And I rmr leaving Rome,” he added. “I should bid you good¬ 
bye.” 

I shall not mrdertake to explain why, but Isabel was sorry to hear 
it. It was, perhaps, because she had ceased to be rrf raid of his reirewing 
his suit; she was thiirkiirg of sonredriirg else. She was oir dre point of 
saving she was soriyy but she checked herself and simply wished him 
a happy journey. 

He looked at her widr a somewhat heavy eye. 

“I am idiaid you drink me rather inconsistent,” he said. “I told 
you dre odrer day drat I wimted so much to stay a while.” 

“Oh no; you could easily clrimge your mind.” 

“That’s what I have done.” 

“Bon voyage, dren.” 

“You’re in a great hurry to get rid of me,” said his lordship, radrer 
dismally. 

“Not in dre least. But I hate partings.” 

“You don’t care what I do,” he weirt on pitifully. 

Isabel looked at him for a nronreirt. 

“Ah,” she said, “you are irot keeping your promise!” 

He coloured like a boy of fifteeir. 

“If I am not, tireir it’s because I cim’t; and tirat’s why I am going.” 

“Good-bye, tiren.” 

“Good-bye.” He lingered still, however. “Wheir shall I see you 
again?” 

Isabel hesitated, and tireir, as if she had had a happy inspiration 
“Some day after you are miuried.” 

“That will never be. It will be after you m e.” 

“That will do as well,” said Isabel, smiling. 

“Yes, (juite as well. Good-bye.” 

They shook hands, and he left her idone in tire beautiful room, 
imrong tire shining anticjue marbles. She sat down in tire middle of 
the circle of statues, looking at tirenr vaguely, resting her eyes on tireir 
beautiful bkmk faces; listening, as it were, to tireir eternal silence. It is 
impossible, in Rome at least, to look long at a great company of Greek 
sculptures without feeling tire effect of tireir noble (juietude. It sootires 
mrd moderates tire spirit, it purifies tire imagination. I say in Rome 
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especially, because tlie Ronum air is jin excjuisite medium for such 
impressions. The golden sunshine mingles widi diem, die great still¬ 
ness of die past, so vivid yet, tiiough it is notiiing but a void full of 
names, seems to tlirow a solemn spell upon diem. The blinds were 
piu'dy closed in die windows of die Capitol, and a clear, warm shadow 
rested on die figures imd made tiieni more perfectiy human. Isabel 
sat tliere a long time, under die clnu ni of tiieir motionless grace, see¬ 
ing life bePveen tlieir gazing eyelids and purpose in tiieir marble lips. 
The dark red walls of die room tiirew tiieni into relief; die polished 
nimble door redected tiieir beauty. She had seen tiieni all before, but 
her enjoyment repeated itself, mid it was all die greater because she 
was glad, for die time, to be idone. At die last her tiioughts wmidered 
away from tiieni, solicited by images of a vitality more complete. An 
occasiomil tourist cjmie into die room, stopped and stm ed a moment 
at die Dying Gladiator, imd tiien passed out of die otiier door, creak¬ 
ing over die snioodi pavement. At die end of Indf-mi-hour Gilbert 
Osmond reappem ed, appm entiy in advance of his companions. He 
sti'olled towards her slowly, witii his hands behind him, imd witii his 
usual bright, incjuiring, yet not appeiding smile. 

“I am surprised to find you idone,” he said. “I tiiought you had 
compimy.” 

“So I have—die best.” And Isabel glanced at die circle of sculp¬ 
ture. 

“Do you cidl tills better company tiian an English peer?” 

“Ah, my English peer left me some time ago,” said Isabel, getting 
up. She spoke, witii intention, a little diytiy. 

Mr. Osmond noted her diyness, but it did not prevent him from 
giving a laugh. 

“I am iifrmd tiiat what I liemd die otiier evening is true; you me 
ratiier cruel to tiiat noblernmi.” 

Isabel looked a moment at die vmKjuished Gladiator. 

“It is not true. I am scrupulously kind.” 

“That’s exactly what I mean!” Gilbert Osmond exclaimed, so hu¬ 
morously tiiat his joke needs to be explained. 

We knew tiiat he was fond of originals, of rm ities, of die superior, 
the excjuisite; mid now tiiat he had seen Gird Warhurton, whom he 
thought a very line exjmiple of his race imd order, he perceived a new 
atP action in die idea of taking to himself a young lady who had cjual- 
ilied herself to figure in his collection of choice objects by rejecting 
die splendid offer of a British m istocrat. Gilbert Osmond had a high 
appreciation of die British aristocracy—he had never forgiven Provi¬ 
dence for not making him mi English duke—imd could measure die 
unexpectedness of tiiis conduct. It would be proper tiiat die wonimi 
he should marry should have done sometiiing of tiiat sort. 
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XXIX. 

lEALPH TOUCHETT, for reasons best known to himself, had 
seen fit to say tliat Gilbert Osmond was not a good fellow; bnt diis 
assertion was not borne ont by tire gentleman’s condnct dnring tire 
rest of tire visit to Rome. He spent a portion of each day witli Isabel 
and her compimions, and gave every indication of being im easy mim 
to live witli. It was impossible not to feel tliat he had excellent points, 
and indeed tliis is perhaps why Ralph Tonchett made his want of 
good fellowship a reproach to him. Even Ralph was obliged to admit 
that jnst now he was a delightfnl companion. His good hnmonr was 
impertnrbable, his knowledge nniversal, his manners were tire gen¬ 
tlest in tire world. His spirits were not visibly high; it was difficnlt to 
think of Gilbert Osmond as boisterons; he had a mortal dislike to 
kindness or eagerness. He tlionght Miss Archer sometimes too eager, 
too prononnced. It was a pity she had that fanlt; hecanse if she had 
not had it she wonld really have had none; she wonld have been as 
bright imd soft as an April clond. If Osmond was not kind, however, 
he was deep, and dnring these closing days of tire Roman May he had 
a gjuety tliat matched witli slow irregnlar walks nnder tlie pines of tlie 
Villa Borghese, imiong the small sweet meadow llowers imd tlie 
mossy rmu'bles. He was pleased witli everytliing; he had never before 
been pleased with so niimy tilings at once. Old impressions, old en¬ 
joyments, renewed tliemselves; one evening, going home to his room 
at die inn, he wrote down a little sonnet to which he prefixed tlie title 
of “Rome Revisited.” A day or two later he showed tliis piece of cor¬ 
rect and ingenions verse to Isabel, explaining to her tliat it was an Ital¬ 
ian fashion to commemorate tlie pleasant occasions of life by a P ibnte 
to die ninse. In general Osmond took his pleasnres singly; he was 
nsnally disgnsted with sonietliing tliat seemed to him ngly or offensive; 
his mind was rarely visited witli moods of comprehensive satisfaction. 
Bnt at present he was happy—happier tlian he had perhaps ever been 
in his life; and tlie feeling had a large fonndation. This was simply tlie 
sense of snccess—tlie most agreeable emotion of tlie linnian lieait. 
Osmond had never had too nincli of it; in tliis respect he had never 
been spoiled; as he knew perfectly well and often reminded himself. 
“Ah no, I have not been spoiled; certainly I have not been spoiled,” 
he nsed to repeat to himself. “If I do sncceed before I die, I shall have 
eiu'iied it well.” Absolntely void of snccess his career had not been; a 
very moderate anionnt of reflection wonld have assnred him of tliis. 
Bnt his P'inmphs were, some of tlieni, now, too old; otliers had been 
too easy. The present one had been less difficnlt tliim might have 
been expected; bnt it had been easy—tliat is, it had been rapid—only 
becanse he had made an altogetlier exceptional effort, a greater effort 
than he had believed it was in him to make. The desire to sncceed 
greatly—in sonietliing or otlier—had been tlie dream of his yontli; bnt 
as die years went on, the conditions attached to snccess hecimie so 
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various and repulsive tlrat die idea of nuddug au effort gradually lost 
its cluu'm. It was not dead, however; it only slept; it revived after he 
had made die accjuiuntauce of Isabel Aiclier. Osmond had felt diat 
imy enterprise in which the chance of failure was at idl considerable 
would never have im atPaction for him; to fail would have been un- 
spejikably odious, would have left an ineffaceable stain upon his life. 
Success was to seem in advance definitely certain—certain, diat is, on 
this one condition, that die effort should be im agreeable one to make. 
That of exciting an interest on die part of Isabel Ai clier corresponded 
to diis description, for die girl had pleased him from die first of his 
seeing her. We have seen diat she diought him “fine”; and Gilbert 
Osmond returned die compliment. We have also seen (or lieai d) diat 
he had a great dread of vulgaiity, and on diis score his mind was at 
rest widi regaid to our young lady. He was not idraid diat she would 
disgust him or irritate him; he had no fem diat she would even, in die 
more special sense of die word, displease him. If she was too eager, 
she could be taught to be less so; diat was a fault which diminished 
widi growing knowledge. She might defy him, she might anger him; 
this was anodier matter from displeasing him, and on die whole a less 
serious one. If a woman were ungraceful and common, her whole 
cjuidity was vitiated, and one could take no precautions against tiiat; 
one’s own delicacy would avail littie. If, however, she were only wilful 
md high-tempered, die defect might be nnmaged widi comparative 
ease; for had one not a will of one’s own tiiat one had been keeping 
for yeai's in the best condition—as pure imd keen as a sword protected 
by its sheatii? 

Though I have ti ied to speak witii exP enie discretion, die reader 
may have gatiiered a suspicion tiiat Gilbert Osmond was not un¬ 
stinted by selfishness. This is ratiier a coarse imputation to put upon 
a man of his refinement; imd it behoves us at idl times to remember 
the familiar proverb about tiiose who live in glass houses. If Mr. Os¬ 
mond was more selfish tliim most of his fellows, the fact will still es¬ 
tablish itself. Lest it should fail to do so, I must decline to commit 
myself to im accusation so gross; die more especiidly as severid of die 
items of our story would seem to point die otiier way. It is well known 
diat diere are few indications of selfishness more conclusive (on die 
pint of a gentienian at least) tiiim die preference for a single life. Gil¬ 
bert Osmond, after having tasted of matiimony, had spent a succes¬ 
sion of yeai's in die full enjoyment of recovered singleness. He was 
familiar witii tiie simplicity of purpose, die lonely liberties, of bache¬ 
lorhood. He had reached that period of life when it is supposed to be 
doubly difficult to renounce tiiese liberties, endeared as they are by 
long association; and yet he was prepared to make die generous sac¬ 
rifice. It would seem tiiat tiiis might fairly be set down to die credit of 
die noblest of our (jualities—die faculty of self-devotion. Certain it is 
that Osmond’s desire to nm iy' had been deep imd distinct. It had not 
been notorious; he had not gone about asking people whether tiiey 
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knew a nice girl witlr a little money. Money was an object; bnt tliis was 
not his manner of proceeding, and no one knew—or even gready 
cjued—whedrer he wished to nnury or not. Madame Merle knew— 
that we have already perceived. It was not drat he had told her; on dre 
whole he wonld not have cared to tell her. Bnt diere were diings of 
which she had no need to be told—diings as to which she had a sort 
of creadve intnidon. She had recognised a ti ndi drat was none die less 
perdnent for being very snbde: die ti ndi diat diere was soniediing very 
imperfect in Osmond’s sitnadon as it stood. He was a failnre, of 
conrse; diat was an old stoiy; to Madame Merle’s percepdon he 
wonld always be a failnre. Bnt diere were degrees of ineffecdveness, 
imd diere was no need of taking one of die highest. Snccess, for Gil¬ 
bert Osmond, wonld be to make himself felt; that was die only snccess 
to which he conld now pretend. It is not a kind of disdncdon diat is 
ofliciidly recognised—nnless indeed die operadon be performed npon 
mnltitndes of men. Osmond’s line wonld he to impress himself not 
ku'gely bnt deeply; a disdncdon of die most private sort. A single cliiu - 
acter might offer die whole measnre of it; die clear and sensidve na- 
tnre of a generons girl wonld nnike space for die record. The record 
of conrse wonld be complete if die yonng lady slionld have a fortnne, 
imd Madame Merle wonld have taken no pidns to make Mr. Osmond 
acxjnainted widi Mrs Tonchett’s niece if Isabel had been as scimdly 
dowered as when he first she met her. He had waited all diese yeius 
becanse he wanted only die best, imd a pordonless bride natnrally 
wonld not have been die best. He had widted so long in vain diat he 
fm:dly idniost lost his interest in die snbject—not having kept it np by 
ventnresome experiments. It had become improbable diat die best 
was now to be had, imd if he wished to make himself felt, diere was 
soft and snpple litde Pimsy, who wonld evidendy respond to die slight¬ 
est pressnre. When at last die best did present itself Osmond recog¬ 
nised it like a gendennm. There was dierefore no incongrnity in his 
wishing to nnu iy'—it was his own idea of snccess, as well as diat which 
Madimie Merle, widi her old-dme interest in his jdfairs, entertained 
for him. Let it not, however, be snpposed diat he was gnilty of die 
error of believing diat Isabel’s character was of diat passive sort which 
offers a free field for doniinadon. He was snre diat she wonld con- 
standy act—act in die sense of endinsiasdc concession. 

Shordy before die dnie which had been fixed in advance for her 
retnrn to Florence, diis yonng lady received from Mrs. Tonchett a 
telegrimi which ran as follows:—“Leave Florence 4dijnne, Bellaggio, 
imd take yon if yon have not odier views. Bnt cim’t wait if yon dawdle 
in Rome.” The dawdling in Rome was very pleasimt, bnt Isabel had 
no odier views, jmd she wrote to her annt diat she wonld immediately 
join her. She told Gilbert Osmond that she had done so, and he re¬ 
plied diat, spending many of his snmmers as well as his winters in 
Italy, he himself wonld loiter a litde longer among die Seven Hills. 
He slionld not retnrn to Florence for ten days more, imd in diat dnie 
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she would have started for Bellaggio. It might be long, in diis ease, 
before he should see her again. This conversarion took place in die 
hu ge decorated sitting-room which our friends occupied at tire hotel; 
it was late in the evening, and Ralph Touchett was to take his cousin 
back to Florence on tire morrow. Osmond had found tire girl alone; 
Miss Stackpole had conti acted a friendship witii a delightful Ameri- 
cim family on tire fourtii floor, and had mounted tire interminable 
staircase to pay tiiem a visit. Miss Stackpole contiacted friendships, in 
tiavelling, witii great freedom, imd had formed several in railway-ciu- 
riages, which were imiong her most valued ties. Ralph was making 
lu rangements for the morrow’s journey, and Isabel sat alone in a wil¬ 
derness of yellow upholstery. The chairs imd sofas were orange; tiie 
walls and windows were draped in purple and gilt. The mirrors, tiie 
pictures, had great Ikmiboyant frames; tiie ceiling was deeply vaulted 
imd painted over with naked muses and cherubs. To Osmond tiie 
place was painfully ugly; tiie false colours, tiie sham splendour, made 
him suffer. Isabel had taken in Inmd a volume of Ampere, presented, 
on tiieir airival in Rome, by Ralph; but tiiough she held it in her lap 
witii her finger vaguely kept in tiie place, she was not impatient to go 
on witii her reading. A lamp covered witii a drooping veil of pink 
tissue-paper burned on the table beside her, and diffused a stiange 
pale rosiness over tiie scene. 

“You say you will come back; but who knows?” Gilbert Osmond 
said. “I tiiink you ai e much more likely to stmt on your voyage round 
die world. You are under no obligation to come back; you can do 
exactly what you choose; you can roam tiirough space.” 

“Well, Italy is a pm t of space,” Isabel answered; “I cim take it on 
die way.” 

“On tiie way round tiie world? No, don’t do tiiat. Don’t put us 
into a parentiiesis—give us a chapter to ourselves. I don’t wimt to see 
you on your tiavels. I would ratiier see you when tiiey are over. I 
should like to see you when you me tired mid satiated,” Osmond 
added, in a moment. “I shall prefer you in tiiat state.” 

Isabel, witii her eyes bent down, fingered tiie pages of M. Ampere 
a little. 

“You turn tilings into ridicule witiiout seeming to do it, tiiough 
not, I tiiink, witiiout intending it,” she said at last. “You have no re¬ 
spect for my tiavels—you tiiink tiiem ridiculous.” 

“Where do you find tiiat?” 

Isabel went on in tiie same tone, fretting tiie edge of her book witii 
the paper-knife. 

“You see my ignorance, my blunders, tiie way I wimder about as 
if tiie world belonged to me, simply because—because it has been put 
into my power to do so. You don’t tiiink a woniim ought to do tiiat. 
You tiiink it bold imd ungraceful.” 

“I tiiink it beautiful,” said Osmond. “You know my opinions—I 
have treated you to enough of tiiem. Don’t you remember my telling 
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you tliat one ought to make one’s life a work of art? You looked ra¬ 
ther shocked at first; but dieu I told you drat it was exacdy what you 
seemed to me to be tiying to do widi your own life.” 

Isabel looked up from her book. 

“What you despise most in die world is bad art.” 

“Possibly. But yours seem to me very good.” 

“If I were to go to Japan next winter, you would laugh at me,” 
Isabel continued. 

Osmond gave a smile—a keen one, but not a laugh, for tire tone 
of tiieir conversation was not jocuku. Isabel was almost tiemulously 
serious; he had seen her so before. 

“You have im imagination tiiat stiutles one!” 

“That is exactly what I say. You tiiiuk such an idea absurd.” 

“I would give my little finger to go to Japan; it is one of tire coun- 
ti'ies I want most to see. Can’t you believe tiiat, witii my taste for old 
lacquer?” 

“I haven’t a taste for old laccjuer to excuse me,” said Isabel. 

“You have a better excuse—die means of going. You are (juite 
wrong ill your tiieoiy' tiiat I laugh at you. I don’t know what put it into 
your head.” 

“It wouldn’t be remarkable if you did tiiiuk it ridiculous tiiat I 
should have tiie nieims to tovel, when you have not; for you know 
eveiytiiing, and I know iiotiiing.” 

“The more reason why you should fravel imd learn,” said Os¬ 
mond, smiling. “Besides,” he added, more gravely, “I don’t know eve- 
rytiiiiig.” 

Isabel was not sRuck witii tiie oddity of his saying this gravely; she 
was tiiinkiiig tiiat tiie pleasantest incident of her life—so it pleased her 
to (jualify her little visit to Rome—was coming to im end. That most 
of die interest of tiiis episode had been owing to Mr. Osmoiid—this 
reflection she was not just now at pains to make; she had already done 
die point abuiidaiit justice. But she said to herself that if tiiere were a 
danger tiiat tiiey should not meet agjiin, perhaps after Jill it would be 
as well. Happy tilings do not repeat tiiemselves, and tiiese few days 
had been interfused with tiie element of success. She might come 
back to Italy jmd find him different-tiiis sRange man who pleased her 
just as he was; and it would be better not to come tium run tiie risk of 
that. But if she was not to come, tiie greater was tiie pity tiiat tiiis happy 
week was over; for a moment she felt her heart tiirob witii a kind of 
delicious pjiiu. The sensation kept her silent, and Gilbert Osmond 
was silent too; he was looking at her. 

“Go eveiy^where,” he said at last, in a low, kind voice; “do ever}'- 
thing; get eveiy'tiiing out of life. Be happy—be Riumplumt.” 

“What do you mean by being Riumphant?” 

“Doing what you like.” 

“To Riuniph, tiien, it seems to me, is to fail! Doing what we like 
is often very tiresome.” 
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“Exactly,” said Osmond, widi his cjuick responsiveness. “As I in¬ 
timated jnst now, yon will be tired some day.” He pansed a moment, 
jmd dien he went on: “I don’t know whedier I had better not wait dll 
then for somediing I wish to say to yon.” 

“All, I cim’t ad\dse yon widiont knowing what it is. Bnt I am horrid 
when I imi tired,” Isabel added, witli dne inconseijnence. 

“I don’t believe tliat. Yon me angiyy sometimes—tliat I cmi be¬ 
lieve, thongh I have never seen it. Bnt I am snre yon iwe never disa¬ 
greeable.” 

“Not even when I lose my temper?” 

“Yon don’t lose it—yon find it, mid tliat ninst be beantifnl.” Os¬ 
mond spoke veiy simply—almost solemnly. “There ninst be sonie- 
tliing veiy' noble abont tliat.” 

“If I conld only find it now!” tlie girl exclaimed, langhing, yet 
frowning. 

“I am not afraid; I slionld fold my arms mid admire yon. I imi 
speaking veiy' serionsly.” He was leiming foiwm d, witli a limid on each 
knee; for some moments he bent his eyes on the floor. “What I wish 
to say to yon,” he went on at last, looking np, “is tliat I find I imi in 
love witli yon.” 

Isabel instimtly rose from her chair. 

“Ah, keep tliat till I am tired!” she mnrmnred. 

“Tired of lieming it from otliers?” And Osmond sat tliere, look¬ 
ing np at her. “No, yon may heed it now, or never, as yon please. Bnt, 
after all, I ninst say it now.” 

She had tnrned away, bnt in tlie movement she had stopped her¬ 
self imd dropped her gaze npon him. The two remained a moment 
in tliis sitnation, exchanging a long look—tlie large, conscions look of 
the critical honrs of life. Then he got np and came nem' her, deeply 
respectfnl, as if he were afraid he had been too familiar. 

“I imi tlioronghly in love witli yon.” 

He repeated die annonncenient in a tone of almost impersonal 
discretion; like a man who expected very little from it, bnt spoke for 
his own relief. 

The tern s came into Isabel’s eyes—tliey were cansed by mi intenser 
throb of tliat pleasimt pain I spoke of a moment ago. There was an 
immense sweetness in tlie words he had nttered; bnt, morally speak¬ 
ing, she retieated before tlieni—facing him still—as she had retieated 
in two or tliree cases tliat we know of in which tlie simie words had 
been spoken. 

“Oh, don’t say tliat, please,” she answered at last, in a tone of en- 
tieaty which had notliing of conventional modesty, bnt which ex¬ 
pressed die dread of having, in tliis case too, to choose mid decide. 
What made her dread great was precisely die force which, as it wonld 
seem, onght to have bimished all dread—die conscionsness of what 
was in her own heart. It was terrible to have to snrrender herself to 
that. 
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“I haven’t die idea diat it will matter much to you,” said Osmond. 
“I have too litde to offer you. What I have—it’s enough for me; but 
it’s not enough for you. I have neidier fortune, nor fimie, nor extrinsic 
advantages of any kind. So I offer uodiiug. I only tell you because I 
drink it can’t offend you, jmd some day or odier it may give you pleas¬ 
ure. It gives me pleasure, I assure you,” he went on, sEmding diere 
before her, bending foiwaid a litde, turning his hat, which he had 
taken up, slowly round, widi a movement which had all die decent 
tieuior of awkwardness imd none of its oddity, and presendng to her 
his keen, expressive, emphadc face. “It gives me no pain, because it 
is perfecdy simple. For me you will always be the most importimt 
wonnm in the world.” 

Isabel looked at herself in diis character—looked intendy, imd 
thought diat she dlled it widi a certain grace. But what she said was 
not im expression of diis complacency. “You don’t offend me; but 
you ought to remember diat, widiout being offended, one may be in¬ 
commoded, ti'oubled.” “Incommoded”: she heard herself saying diat, 
jmd drought it a ridiculous word. But it was the word diat cimie to her. 

“I remember, perfecdy. Of course you are surprised imd stiu ded. 
But if it is nodiing but diat, it will pass away. And it will perhaps leave 
soniediing diat I may not be ashamed of.” 

“I don’t know what it may leave. You see at all events diat I jmi 
not oveiwhelmed,” said Isabel, widi radier a pale smile. “I am not too 
ti'oubled to drink. And I drink diat I am glad we ar e sepai adng—diat I 
leave Rome to-morrow.” 

“Of course I don’t agree widi you diere.” 

“I don’t know you,” said Isabel, abrupdy; and dien she coloured, 
as she lieiuxl herself saying what she had sjiid idniost a year before to 
Lord Warburton. 

“If you were not going away you would know me better.” 

“I slndl do diat some odier dnie.” 

“I hope so. I mil veiy easy to know.” 

“No, no,” said die girl, with a dash of bright eagerness; “diere you 
are not sincere. You are not easy to know; no one could be less so.” 

“Well,” Osmond miswered, widi a laugh, “I said diat because I 
know myself. That may be a boast, but I do.” 

“Very likely; “but you are very wise.” 

“So me you. Miss Archer!” Osmond exckiinied. 

“I don’t feel so just now. Sdll, I jmi wise enough to drink you had 
better go. Good night.” 

“God bless you!” said Gilbert Osmond, taking die hand which 
she failed to surrender to him. And dien in a moment he added, “If 
we meet agjiin, you will find me as you leave me. If we don’t, I sliidl 
be so, idl die same.” 

“Thank you very much. Good-bye.” 

There was soniediing cjuiedy firm about Isabel’s visitor; he might 
go of his own movement, but he would not be dismissed. “There is 
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one tiling more,” he said. “I haven’t asked anydiing of yon—not even 
a dionght in the fntnre; yon mnst do me diat jnsrice. Bnt diere is a 
little serviee I shonld like to ask. I shall not retnrn home for several 
days; Rome is delightfhl, and it is a good place for a nnm in my state 
of mind. Oh, I know yon me soriy? to leave it; bnt yon are right to do 
what yonr annt wishes.” 

“She doesn’t even wish it!” Isabel broke ont, stiangely. 

Osmond for a moment was apparendy on die point of saying 
soniediing diat wonld match diese words. Bnt he clnmged his mind, 
and rejoined, simply—“Ah well, it’s proper yon shonld go widi her, all 
die simie. Do eveiy'diing diat’s proper; I go in for diat. Excnse my 
being so paP'onising. Yon say yon don’t know me; bnt when yon do 
yon will discover what a worship I have for propriety.” 

“Yon me not convendomd?” sjiid Isabel, very gravely. 

“I like die way yon ntter that word! No, I imi not convendonal: I 
am convendon itself. Yon don’t nndersEmd diat?” And Osmond 
pansed a moment, smiling. “I shonld like to explain it.” Then, widi a 
sndden, (jnick, bright natnridness-“Do come back again!” he cried. 
“There me so nimiy diings we might tidk abont.” 

Isabel stood diere widi lowered eyes. “What service did yon speak 
of jnst now?” 

“Go imd see my litde danghter before yon leave Florence. She is 
alone at die villa; I decided not to send her to my sister, who hasn’t 
my ideas. Tell her she mnst love her poor fadier very nincli,” said 
Gilbert Osmond, gently. 

“It will be a great pleasnre to me to go,” Isabel answered. “I will 
tell her what yon say. Once more, good-bye.” 

On diis he took a rapid, respectfnl leave. When he had gone, she 
stood a moment, looking abont her, and dien she seated herself, 
slowly, widi mi air of deliberadon. She sat diere dll her companions 
came back, widi folded hands, gazing at die ngly cmpet. Her agita- 
don—for it had not diminished—was very sdll, veiy' deep. That which 
had happened was soniediing diat for a week past her iniaginadon 
had been going forward to meet; bnt here, when it came, she 
stopped—her iniaginadon halted. The working of diis yonng lady’s 
spirit was stiange, and I cmi only give it to yon as I see it, not hoping 
to make it seem idtogedier natnral. Her iniaginadon stopped, as I say; 
there was a last vagne space it conld not cross—a dnsky, nncertain P act 
which looked ambignons, jmd even slighdy Peacherons, like a moor¬ 
land seen in die winter twilight. Bnt she was to cross it yet. 


XXX. 

UNDER her consin’s escort Isabel retnrned on die morrow to 
Florence, imd Ralph Tonchett, diongli nsnidly he was not fond of rail¬ 
way jonrneys, dionght very well of die snccessive honrs passed in die 
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tiain which hurried his compjmion away from tire city now disrin- 
guished by Gilbert Osmond’s preference—hours drat were to form 
die first stage in a still larger scheme of tiavel. Miss Stackpole had 
remained behind; she was planning a littie tiip to Naples, to be exe¬ 
cuted witii Mr. Bimtling’s assistance. Isabel was to have but tiiree days 
in Florence before tire 4th of June, tire date of Mrs. Touche tt’s de- 
piu'ture, and she determined to devote the last of tiiese to her promise 
to go and see Pansy Osmond. Her phm, however, seemed for a mo¬ 
ment likely to modify itself, in deference to a pkm of Madame 
Merle’s. This lady was still at Casa Touchett; but she too was on tire 
point of leaving Florence, her next station being im ancient castle in 
the mountains of Tuscany, tire residence of a noble family of tiiat 
countiy, whose accjuainfcmce (she had known tiiem, as she said, “for 
ever”) seemed to Isabel, in tire light of certain photographs of tiieir 
immense crenellated dwelling which her friend was able to show her, 
a precious privilege. 

She mentioned to Mad^mie Merle tiiat Mr. Osmond had asked 
her to call upon his daughter; she did not mention to her tiiat he had 
also made her a declaration of love. 

“Ah, coniine cela se tiouve/’Aie elder lady exclaimed. “I myself 
have been tiiinking it would be a kindness to take a look at tiie child 
before I go into tiie countiy.” 

“We can go togetiier, tiien,” said Isabel, reasonably. I say “rea¬ 
sonably,” because tiie proposal was not uttered in the spirit of entiiu- 
siasni. She had prefigured her visit as made in solitude; she should 
like it better so. Nevertiieless, to her great consideration for Madame 
Merle she was prepared to sacrifice tiiis mystic sentiment. 

Her friend meditated, witii her usual suggestive smile. “After all,” 
she presently said, “why should we botii go; having, each of us, so 
much to do during tiiese last hours?” 

“Very good; I can easily go alone.” 

“I don’t know about your going alone—to tiie house of a hand¬ 
some bachelor. He has been married—but so long ago!” 

Isabel stiued. “When Mr. Osmond is away, what does it matter?” 

“They don’t know he is away, you see.” 

“They? Whom do you mem?” 

“Every one. But perhaps it doesn’t matter.” 

“If you were going, why shouldn’t I?” Isabel asked. 

“Because I am m old frump, and you are a beautiful young 
woman.” 

“Granting all tiiat, you have not promised.” 

“How much you tiiiiik of your promises!” said Madmie Merlo, 
witii a smile of genial mockery. 

“I tiiink a great deal of my promises. Does tiiat surprise you?” 

“You are right,” Madmie Merle reflected audibly. “I really tiiink 
you wish to be kind to tiie child.” 

“I wish very much to be kind to her.” 
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“Go and see her, tlren; no one will be tire wiser. And tell her I 
wonld have come if yon had not.—Or radier,” Madjmie Merle 
added—“don’t tell her; she won’t care.” 

As Isabel drove, in die pnblicity of im open vehicle, along die 
clnurning winding way which led to Mr. Osmond’s hill-top, she won¬ 
dered what Madjmie Merle had nieimt by no one being die wiser. 
Once in a while, at huge intervals, diis lady, in whose discretion, as a 
general tiling, tiiere was sometiiing almost brilliant, dropped a reniai k 
of ambignons (jnality, strnck a note that sonnded false. What cared 
Isabel Archer for die \ailgar jndgnients of obscnre people? and did 
Madame Merle snppose tiiat she was capable of doing a deed in se¬ 
cret? Ofconrse not—she mnsthave meant sometiiing else—sometiiing 
which in tiie press of tiie honrs tiiat preceded her departnre she had 
not had time to explain. Isabel wonld retnrn to tiiis some day; tiiere 
were certain tilings as to which she liked to be clear. She lieiuxl Pjuisy 
sti nniming at tiie piano in anotiier apiu tment, as she herself was nsh- 
ered into Mr. Osmond’s drawing-room; tiie little girl was “practising,” 
imd Isabel was pleased to think tiiat she performed tiiis dnty faitiifnlly. 
Presently Pimsy ciune in, smootiiing down her frock, imd did tiie hon- 
onrs of her fatiier’s honse witii tiie wide-eyed conscientionsness of a 
sensitive child. Isabel sat tiiere for luilf-im-honr, imd Pimsy enter¬ 
tained her like a little lady—not chattering, bnt conversing, jmd show¬ 
ing die simie conrteons interest in Isabel’s affairs tiiat Isabel was so 
good as to take in hers. Isabel wondered at her; as I have said before, 
she had never seen a child like tiiat. How well she had been tanght, 
said onr keen yonng lady, how prettily she had been directed imd 
fashioned; jmd yet how simple, how natnral, how innocent she has 
been kept! Isabel was fond of psychological problems, and it had 
pleased her, np to tiiis time, to be in donbt as to whetiier Miss Pjmsy 
were not all-knowing. Was her infimtine serenity bnt tiie perfection of 
self-conscionsness? Was it pnt on to please her fatiier’s visitor, or was 
it tiie direct expression of a little neat, orderly cluuacter? The honr 
that Isabel spent in Mr. Osmond’s beantifnl empty, dnsky rooms—tiie 
windows had been half-darkened, to keep ont tiie heat, imd here imd 
there, tiirongh im easy crevice, tiie splendid snnimer day peeped in, 
lighting a gleam of faded colonr or tarnished gilt in tiie rich-looking 
gloom—Isabel’s intemew witii tiie danghter of tiie honse, I say, effec- 
tnally settled tiiis cjnestion. Pansy was really a blank page, a pnre white 
snrface; she was not clever enongh for precocions cocjnetries. She was 
not clever; Isabel conld see tiiat; she only had nice feelings. There was 
sometiiing tonching abont her; Isabel had felt it before; she wonld be 
lui easy victim of fate. She wonld have no will, no power to resist, no 
sense of her own importance; only an exijnisite taste, and an appreci¬ 
ation, ecjnally exijnisite, of snch affection as might be bestowed npon 
her. She wonld easily be mystified, easily crnshed; her force wonld be 
solely in her power to cling. She moved abont tiie place witii Isabel, 
who had asked leave to walk tiirongh the otiier rooms again, where 
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Pjinsy gave her judgment on severjil works of jut. She talked about 
her prospects, her occupahons, her fadier’s intentions; she was not 
egohshcjil, but she felt dre propriety of giving Isabel tire informahon 
that so obseiwjmt a visitor would naturally expect. 

“Please tell me,” she said, “did papa, in Rome, go to see Madjmie 
Cadierine? He told me he would if he had hme. Perhaps he had not 
hme. Papa likes a great deal of hme. He wished to spejik about my 
educahon; it isn’t finished yet, you know. I don’t know what drey can 
do widi me more; but it appeal s it is far from finished. Papa told me 
one day he drought he would finish it himself; for die last yeai' or two, 
at die convent, the masters diat teach die tidl girls are so very dem. 
Papa is not rich, and I should be very soriy if he were to pay much 
money for me, because I don’t drink I juii wordi it. I don’t learn 
(juickly enough, and I have got no memory. For what I am told, yes— 
especiidly when it is pleasimt; but not for what I leiu n in a book. There 
was a young girl, who was my best friend, imd tliey took her away from 
the convent when she was fourteen, to make—how do you say it in 
English?—to make a dot. You don’t say it in English? I hope it isn’t 
wi'ong; I only mean diey wished to keep die money, to marry her. I 
don’t know whedier it is for drat drat papa wishes to keep die money, 
to many me. It costs so much to many!” Piuisy went on, widi a sigh; 
“I drink papa might make drat economy. At any rate I imi too young 
to drink about it yet, and I don’t cin e for any genderiian; I mean for 
jury but him. If he were not my papa I should like to many' him; I 
would radier be his daughter dum die wife of—of some sti imge per¬ 
son. I miss him very? much, but not so much as you might drink, for I 
have been so much away from him. Papa has idways been principally 
for holidays. I miss Madimie Cadierine almost more; but you must 
not tell him drat. You shall not see him again? I imi very sorry for drat. 
Of eveiy' one who conies here I like you die best. That is not a great 
compliment, for diere are not many people. It was very kind of you 
to come to-day—so ftn from your house; for I imi as yet only a child. 
Oh, yes, I have only die occupations of a child. When did you give 
them up, die occupations of a child? I should like to know how old 
you are, but I don’t know whetiier it is right to ask. At tire convent 
drey told us tiiat we must never ask tire age. I don’t like to do anytiiing 
that is not expected; it looks as if one had not been properly taught. I 
myself—I should never like to be taken by surprise. Papa left direc¬ 
tions for everytiiing. I go to bed very eai ly. When die sun goes off tiiat 
side I go into die garden. Papa left stiict orders tiiat I was not to get 
scorched. I always enjoy die view; die mountains are so graceful. In 
Rome, from die convent, we saw nodiing but roofs imd bell-towers. I 
practise diree hours. I do not play very well. You play yoursell? I wish 
veiy much tiiat you would play sometiiing for me; papa wishes veiy 
much tiiat I should hear good music. Madame Merle has played for 
me several times; tiiat is what I like best about Madmie Merle; she 
has great facility. I shall never have facility. And I have no voice—just 
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a little tliread.” 

Isabel gratified diis respectful wish, drew off her gloves, and sat 
down to the piano, while Pimsy, standing beside her, watched her 
white hands move (juickly over die keys. When she stopped, she 
kissed die child good-bye, and held her a moment, looking at her. 

“Be a good child,” she said; “give pleasure to your fadier.” 

“I diink diat is what I live for,” Pansy answered. “He has not much 
pleasure; he is radier a sad man.” 

Isabel listened to diis assertion witii an interest which she felt it to 
be idniost a torment tiiat she was obliged to conceal from die child. It 
was her pride tiiat obliged her, imd a certain, sense of decency; tiiere 
were still otiier tilings in her head which she felt a sti'ong impulse, 
insPmtiy checked, to say to Pansy about her fatiier; tiiere were tilings 
it would have given her pleasure to liejn tiie child, to make tiie child, 
say. But she no sooner became conscious of tiiese tilings tinm her 
imagination was hushed witii horror at tiie idea of biking advantage of 
the little girl—it was of tiiis she would have accused herself—imd of 
leaving im audible Pace of her emotion behind. She had come—she 
had come; but she had stayed only im hour! She rose cjuickly from 
the music-stool; even then, however, she lingered a moment, still 
holding her small companion, drawing tiie child’s little tender person 
closer, and looking down at her. She was obliged to confess it to her¬ 
self—she would have taken a passionate pleasure in talking about Gil¬ 
bert Osmond to tiiis innocent, diminutive creature who was nem to 
him. But she said not imotiier word; she only kissed Pansy once more. 
They went togetiier through tiie vestibule, to tiie door which opened 
into die court; and tiiere Pansy stopped, looking ratiier wistfully be¬ 
yond. 

“I may go no furtiier,” she said. “I have promised papa not to go 
out of tiiis door.” 

“You aie right to obey him; he will never ask you anytiiing unrea¬ 
sonable.” 

“I shall always obey him. But when will you come again?” 

“Not for a long time, I imi afraid.” 

“As soon as you can, I hope. I am only a little girl,” said Pimsy, 
“but I shall always expect you.” 

And tiie small figure stood in tiie high, daik doorway, watching 
Isabel cross tiie clem, grey court, and disappear into tiie brigliPiess 
beyond tiie big portone, which gave a wider gleam as it opened. 


XXXI. 

ISABEL came back to Florence, but only after several montiis; 
mi interval sufficiently replete witii incident. It is not, however, during 
this inteiwal that we are closely concerned witii her; our attention is 
engaged again on a certain day in tiie late springtime, shortly after her 
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return to tire Pjilazzo Crescentini, jmd a year from tire date of die 
incidents I have just narrated. She was alone on this occasion, in one 
of die snndler of die numerous rooms devoted by Mrs. Touchett to 
social uses, imd diere was diat in her expression and attitude which 
would have suggested tiiat she was expecting a visitor. The tall window 
was open, imd tiiough its green shutters were piu tly drawn, die bright 
air of die garden had come in tiirough a broad interstice imd. filled 
the room witii winnith and perfume. Our young lady stood for some 
time at die window, witii her Inmds clasped behind her, gazing into 
the brilliant aperture in die manner of a person relapsing into reverie. 
She was pre-occupied; she was too restless to sit down, to work, to 
read. It was evidently not her design, however, to catch a glimpse of 
her visitor before he should pass into die house; for die entiance to 
die pidace was not tiirough die garden, in which stillness and privacy 
always reigned. She was endeavouring ratiier to imticipate his lurival 
by a process of conjecture, imd to judge by die expression of her face 
this attempt gave her plenty to do. She was extiemely grave; not sad 
exactly, but deeply serious. The lapse of a year may doubtless account 
for a considerable increase of gravity; tiiough this will depend a good 
dejil upon die manner in which die year has been spent. Isabel had 
spent hers in seeing the world; she had moved about; she had Rav¬ 
elled; she had exerted herself witii im almost passionate activity. She 
was now, to her own sense, a veiy' different person from die frivolous 
young wonnm from Albiuiy who had begun to see Europe upon die 
lawn at Gaidencourt a couple of yejirs before. She flattered herself 
that she had gatiiered a rich experience, tiiat she knew a great deal 
more of life tiian tiiis light-minded creature had even suspected. If her 
thoughts just now had inclined tiiemselves to reti'ospect, instead of 
fluttering tiieir wings nervously about die present, tiiey would have 
evoked a multitude of interesting pictures. These pictures would have 
been botii landscapes and figure-pieces; the latter, however, would 
have been die more numerous. Witii several of die figures concerned 
in tiiese combinations we are already accjuainted. There would be, for 
instimce, die conciliatory Lily, our heroine’s sister imd Edmund Lud¬ 
low’s wife, who cimie out from New York to spend five montiis witii 
Isabel. She left her husband behind her, but she brought her children, 
to whom Isabel now played witii eijual munificence and tenderness 
the pint of maiden-aunt. Mr. Ludlow, towiu ds die last, had been able 
to snatch a few weeks from his forensic tiiumphs, and, crossing die 
ocean witii extreme rapidity, spent a niontii with die two ladies in 
Paris, before taking his wife home. The little Ludlows had not yet, 
even from die Americim point of view, reached the proper tourist- 
age; so tiiat while her sister was witii her, Isabel confined her move¬ 
ments to a mu row circle. Lily and die babies had joined her in Swit¬ 
zerland in die niontii of July, imd tiiey had spent a summer of fine 
weatiier in an Alpine valley where die flowers were tiiick in die mead¬ 
ows, and die shade of great chestnuts made a resting-place in such 
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upwai'd wanderings as might be nnderEiken by ladies and children on 
warm Jifternoons. Afterwaids drey had come to Pruis, a city beloved 
by Lily, bnt less appreciated by Isabel, who in drose days was con- 
strmdy drinking of Rome. Mrs. Lndlow eirjoyed Paris, bnt she was 
ireverdreless somewhat disappoiirted rmd pnzzled; and after her hns- 
brmd had joiired her she was iir additioir a good deal depressed at irot 
being able to iirdnce him to eirter iirto drese somewhat snbde and 
complex enrotioirs. They rdl had Isabel for dreir object; bnt Ednrnird 
Lndlow, as he bad rdways doire before, decliired to be snrprised, or 
distressed, or mystifred, or elated, at anydring his sister-in-law might 
have doire or have failed to do. Mrs. Lndlow’s feelings were varions. 
At one moment she dronght it wonld be so natnrid for Isabel to come 
home and take a honse in New York—dre Rossiters’, for instance, 
which had an elegant conseiwatory, imd was jnst ronnd dre corner 
from her own; at anodrer she conld not conceid her snrprise at dre 
girl’s not manyang some gendenran of rimk in one of dre foreign conn- 
tries. Oir dre whole, as I have said, she was radrer disappoiirted. She 
had taken more satisfaction in Isabel’s accession of fortnne tiran if tire 
money had been left to herself; it had seemed to her to offer jnst tire 
proper setting for her sister’s slender bnt eminent fignre. Isabel had 
developed less, however, tirim Lily had dronght likely—development, 
to Lily’s nnderstanding, being somehow nrysterionsly connected witir 
nrorning-cidls and evening-parties. Intellectnally, donbtiess, she had 
made immense strides; bnt she appeared to have achieved few of 
those sociid conijnests of which Mrs. Lndlow had expected to admire 
the ti'ophies. Lily’s conception of snch achievements was extiemely 
vagne; bnt tiris was exactiy what she had expected of Isabel—to give it 
form and body. Isabel conld have done as well as she had done in 
New York; imd Mrs. Lndlow appeided to her hnsband to know 
whedrer drere was any privilege drat she eirjoyed iir Enrope which tire 
society of drat city might not offer her. We krrow, onrselves, drat Isa¬ 
bel had made coircjnests—whetirer inferior or not to tirose she might 
have effected iir her native kmd, it wonld be a delicate matter to de¬ 
cide; imd it is irot idtogetirer witir a feeling of conrplaceircy tirat I again 
nreirtion drat she had irot made tirese hononrable victories pnblic. She 
had irot told her sister tire history' of Lord Warbnrton, nor had she 
given her a hint of Mr. Osmond’s state of mind; and she had no better 
reason for her silence tiran tirat she didn’t wish to speak. It entertained 
her more to say notiring, and she had no idea of asking poor Lily’s 
advice. Bnt Lily krrew notiring of tirese rich mysteries, and it is no 
wonder, tirerefore, tirat she prononnced her sister’s career in Enrope 
radrer dnll—an impression confirmed by tire fact tirat Isabel’s silence 
abont Mr. Osmond, for instimce, was in direct proportion to tire fre- 
cjnency witir which he occnpied her tironghts. As tiris happened very 
often, it sometimes appear ed to Mrs. Lndlow tirat her sister was really 
losing her gaiety. So very' sti imge a resnlt of so exhiku ating im incident 
as inheriting a fortnne was of conrse perplexing to tire cheerfnl Lily; 
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it added to her generjil sense drat Isabel was not at all like odrer peo¬ 
ple. 

Isabel’s gJiiety, however—snperficijdly speaking, at least—exhibited 
itsell radrer more after her sister had gone home. She conld imagine 
somediing more poedc dnm spending die winter in Pjuis-Piuis was 
like smart, neat prose—and her frecjnent correspondence widi Mad- 
jmie Merle did mnch to sdmnlate snch fimcies. She had never had a 
keener sense of freedom, of die absolnte boldness and wantonness of 
liberty, dian when she tnrned away from die platform at die Enston 
stadon, on one of die latter days of November, after die depiutnre of 
the tiain which was to convey poor Lily, her hnsband, and her chil¬ 
dren, to dieir ship at Liverpool. It had been good for her to have diem 
widi her; she was very conscions of diat; she was veiy' obsemmt, as we 
know, of what was good for her, and her effort was constandy to find 
somediing diat was good enongh. To profit by die present advantage 
till the latest moment, she had made die jonrney from Paris widi die 
nnenvied tiavellers. She wonld have accompanied diem to Liverpool 
as well, only Edninnd Lndlow had asked her, as a favonr, not to do 
so; it made Lil so fidgety, imd she asked snch impossible cjnesdons. 
Isabel watched die tiain move away; she kissed her hand to die elder 
of her small nephews, a demonsti adve child who leaned dangeronsly 
fiu' ont of die window of die carriage and made separadon an occasion 
of violent hilarity, and dieii she widked back into die fogg}' London 
stieet. The world lay before her—she conld do whatever she chose. 
There was somediing excidng in die feeling, bnt for die present her 
choice was tolerably discreet; she chose simply to walk back from 
Enston Sijniu e to her hotel. The early dnsk of a November af ternoon 
had idready closed in; die sti eet-lamps, in die thick, brown air, looked 
wejik imd red; onr yonng lady was nnattended, and Enston Sijnaie 
was a long way from Piccadilly. Bnt Isabel performed die jonrney widi 
a posidve enjoyment of its dangers, imd lost her way jdniost on pnr- 
pose, in order to get more sensadons, so diat she was disappointed 
when an obliging policennm easily set her right agjiin. She was so fond 
of die spectacle of linnijm life diat she enjoyed even die aspect of 
gadiering dnsk in die London stieets—die niotfng crowds, die hnrry- 
ing cabs, die lighted shops, die fkuing sEdls, die dark, shining damp¬ 
ness of eveiydiing. That evening, at her hotel, she wi'ote to Madame 
Merle diat she shonld start in a day or two for Rome. She made her 
way down to Rome widiont tonching at Llorence—having gone first to 
Venice and dien proceeded sondiwai d by Ancona. She accomplished 
this jonrney widiont odier assisEmce dian diat of her seiwant, for her 
natnral protectors were not now on die gronnd. Ralph Tonchett was 
spending die winter at Corfn, imd Miss Stackpole, in die September 
previons, had been recalled to America by a telegram from die Inter¬ 
viewer. This jonrnal offered its brillijmt correspondent a fresher field 
for her Edents dnm die monldering cides of Enrope, jmd Henrietta 
was cheered on her way by a promise from Mr. Banding that he wonld 
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soon come over and see her. Isabel wrote to Mrs. Tonchett to apolo¬ 
gise for not coming jnst tlien to Florence, jmd her annt replied char- 
acterisricjilly enongh. Apologies, Mrs. Tonchett inrirnated, were of no 
more nse dian soap-bnbbles, and she herself never dealt in snch arri- 
cles. One eidier did die thing or one didn’t, imd what one wonld have 
done belonged to die sphere of die irrelevant, like die idea of a fntnre 
life or of die origin of diings. Her letter was frank, bnt (a riue case 
widi Mrs. Tonchett) it was not so frank as it seemed. She easily for¬ 
gave her niece for not stopping at Florence, becanse she thonght it 
was a sign diat diere was nodiing going on widi Gilbert Osmond. She 
watched, of conrse, to see whedier Mr. Osmond wonld now go to 
Rome, and took some comfort in leiu ning diat he was not gnilty of im 
absence. Isabel, on her side, had not been a fortnight in Rome before 
she proposed to Madame Merle diat they shonld make a litde pil¬ 
grimage to die East. Madimie Merle remiuked diat her friend was 
resdess, bnt she added diat she herself had jdways been consnmed 
widi die desire to visit Athens and Constandnople. The two ladies 
accordingly embarked on diis expedidon, and spent diree niondis in 
Greece, in Tnrkey, in Eg^qit. Isabel fonnd nincli to interest her in 
these connP'ies, diongli Madame Merle condnned to remark diat 
even imiong die most classic sites, the scenes most cidcnlated to sng- 
gest repose and redecdon, her resdessness prevjiiled. Isabel travelled 
rapidly, eagerly, andacionsly; she was like a diirsty person drjiining 
cnp after cnp. Madame Merle, for die present, was a most efficient 
dnenna. It was on Isabel’s invitadon she had come, imd she imparted 
all necessaiy dignity to die girl’s nnconntemmced condidon. She 
played her part widi die sagacity diat might have been expected of her; 
she effaced herself, she accepted die posidon of a companion whose 
expenses were profnsely paid. The sitnadon, however, had no liaid- 
ships, and people who met diis gracefnl pair on their Pavels wonld 
not have been able to tell yon which was the paP'oness and which the 
client. To say diat Madame Merle improved on acijnainPmce wonld 
misrepresent die impression she made npon Isabel, who had thonght 
her from die first a perfecdy enlightened woman. At die end of im 
indmacy of diree niondis Isabel felt diat she knew her better; her 
character had revealed itself, and Madimie Merle had also at last re¬ 
deemed her promise of reladng her history from her own point of 
view—a consnmmadon die more desirable as Isabel had already heard 
it related from die point of view of odiers. This history was so sad a 
one (in so far as it concerned die late M. Merle, an adventnrer of die 
lowest class, who had taken advimtage, yeiu s before, of her yondi, imd 
of an inexperience in which donbdess diose who knew her only now 
wonld find it difficnlt to believe); it abonnded so in sPuding and lam¬ 
entable incidents, diat Isabel wondered die poor lady had kept so 
nincli of her freshness, her interest in life. Into diis freshness of Mad¬ 
ame Merle’s she obtained a considerable insight; she saw diat it was, 
after all, a tolerably ludficial bloom. Isabel liked her as nincli as ever. 
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but tliere was a certain corner of tire curtain tliat never was lifted; it 
was as if Madame Merle had remained after all a foreigner. She had 
once said drat she carrre frorrr a distance, drat she beloirged to dre old 
world, arrd Isabel irever lost dre inrpressioir drat she was dre product 
of a differeirt clirrre frorrr her owrr that she had grown up uirder odrer 
stars. Isabel believed drat at bottom she had a differeirt morality. Of 
course dre irroridity of civilised persons has always much iir corrrrrroir; 
but Isabel suspected drat her friend had esoteric views. She believed, 
widr the presunrptioir of youdr, drat a rrrorality which differed frorrr 
her own must be inferior to it; imd dris coirvictioir was im aid to de- 
tectiirg an occasioiral flash of cruelty, im occasioiral lapse frorrr cair- 
dour, iir dre conversation of a wonrair who had raised delicate kiird- 
ness to air art, and whose irature was too large for tire irarrow ways of 
deceptioir. Her conceptioir of human motives was different from Isa¬ 
bel’s, and tirere were several iir her list of which our heroine had irot 
eveir Ireiu d. She had irot Ireiu d of everytiring, tirat was very plain; and 
tirere were evideirtiy tirings iir tire world of which it was not advimta- 
geous to hear. Once or twice Isabel had a sort of fright, but tire reader 
will be imrused at tire cause of it. Madame Merle, as we krrow, com¬ 
prehended, responded, sympatirised, witir wonderful readiness; yet it 
had nevertireless happened tirat her young friend mentally ex¬ 
claimed—“Heaven forgive her, she doesn’t understand me!” Absurd 
as it may seem, tiris discovery operated as a shock; it left Isabel witir a 
vague horror, in which tirere was even im element of foreboding. The 
horror of course subsided, in tire light of some sudden proof of Mad- 
imre Merle’s remarkable intelligence; but it left a sort of high-water- 
mark in tire development of tiris delightful intimacy. Madimre Merle 
had once said tirat, in her belief, when a friendship ceased to grow, it 
immediately began to decline—tirere was no point of eijuilihriunr be¬ 
tween liking a person more imd liking him less. A stationary' affection, 
in otirer words, was impossible—it must move one way or tire otirer. 
Witirout estimating tire value of tiris doctrine, I may say tirat if Isabel’s 
imagination, which had hitirerto been so actively engaged on her 
friend’s behalf, began at last to kmguish, she enjoyed her society not 
a par ticle less tirim before. If tireir friendship had declined, it had de¬ 
clined to a very' comfortable level. The tiutir is that in tirese days tire 
girl had otirer uses for her imagination, which was better occupied 
tlrim it had ever been. I do not allude to tire impulse it received as she 
gazed at tire Pyramids in the course of im excursion from Cairo, or as 
she stood among tire broken columns of tire Acropolis and fixed her 
eyes upon tire point designated to her as the Strait of Salanris; deep 
imd memorable as these emotions had been. She came hack by tire 
last of March from Egypt imd Greece, arrd made anotirer stay in 
Rome. A few days after her arrival Gilbert Osmond cimre down from 
Florence and remained tirree weeks, during which tire fact of her be¬ 
ing witir his old friend, Madame Merle, in whose house she had gone 
to lodge, made it \drtually inevitable tirat he should see her every day. 
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When tlie last of April cjune she wi'ote to Mrs. Touchett tlrat she 
should now be very happy to accept an imdtarion given long before, 
jmd went to pay a visit at the Pjilazzo Crescenrini, Madjune Merle on 
this occasion remaining in Rome. Isabel found her aunt alone; her 
cousin was shll at Corfu. Rjilph, however, was expected in Florence 
from day to day, and Isabel, who had not seen him for upwai ds of a 
year, was prepjued to give him dre most affecrionate welcome. 


XXXII. 

IT was not of him, neverdreless, drat she was drinking while she 
stood at dre wiirdow, where we fouird her a while ago, and it was irot 
of any of dre matters drat I have just rapidly sketched. She was irot 
driirkiirg of dre past, but of dre future; of dre immediate, impending 
hour. She had reasoir to expect a sceire, aird she was irot fond of 
sceires. She was irot asking herself what she should say to her visitor; 
this cjuestion had already been imswered. What he would say to her— 
drat was the interesting speculation. It could be notiring agreeable; Is¬ 
abel was comrnced of tiris, and tire conviction had sonretiring to do 
widr her being ratirer pider tirarr usuid. For tire rest, however, she wore 
her naturid brightness of aspect; even deep grief, with tiris vivid young 
lady, would have bad a certain soft effulgence. She had laid aside her 
mourning, but she was still very simply dressed, imd as she felt a good 
deal older tirim she had done a year before, it is probable tlrat to a 
certain extent she looked so. She was not left indefinitely to her ap¬ 
prehensions, for tire servant at last cimre in imd presented her a ciu d. 

“Let tire gentleman come in,” said Isabel, who continued to gaze 
out of tire window after tire footnrim had retired. It was only when she 
had heiu'd tire door close behind tire person who presently entered 
that she looked round. 

Caspiu' Goodwood stood tirere—stood and received a moment, 
from head to foot, tire bright, dry gaze witir which she ratirer witirheld 
tirim offered a greeting. Whetirer on his side Mr. Goodwood felt him¬ 
self older tirim on tire first occasion of our meeting him, is a point 
which we shall perhaps presently ascertain; let me say meanwhile tlrat 
to Isabel’s critical gkmce he showed notiring of the injury of time. 
Straight, strong, imd fresh, tirere was irotiring iir his appear imce tlrat 
spoke positively eitirer of youtir or of age; he looked too deliberate, 
too serious to be young, aird too eager, too active to be old. Old he 
would irever be, aird tiris would serve as a conrpensatioir for his irever 
having known tire age of chubbiness. Isabel perceived that his jaw had 
cjuite tire same voluirtary look tlrat it had worir iir earlier days; but she 
was prepared to admit tlrat such a moment as tire present was not a 
time for relaxatioir. He had tire air of a man who had tr avelled hard; 
he said notiring at first, as if he had been out of breatir. This gave 
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Isabel time to make a reflection. “Poor fellow,” she menEilly mur¬ 
mured, “what great tilings he is capable of, and what a pity that he 
should waste his splendid force! What a pity, too, tliat one can’t satisfy 
everybody!” It gave her time to do more—to say at tire end of a minute, 

“I cim’t tell you how I hoped tliat you wouldn’t come.” 

“I have no doubt of tliat.” And Caspar Goodwood looked about 
him for a seat. Not only had he come, but he meant to stay a little. 

“You must be very tired,” said Isabel, seating herself, generously, 
as she tliought, to give him his opportunity. 

“No, I imi not at all tired. Did you ever know me to be tired?” 

“Never; I wish I had. When did you lurive here?” 

“Last night, very late; in a kind of snail-Pain tliey call tlie express. 
These Italiim P ains go at about tlie rate of an American funeral.” 

“That is in keeping—you must have felt as if you were coming to 
a funeral,” Isabel said, forcing a smile, in order to offer such encour¬ 
agement as she might to an easy P eatment of tlieir situation. She had 
reasoned out tlie matter elaborately; she had made it perfectly cleiu' 
that she broke no fititli, tliat she falsified no contract; but for all tliis 
she was afraid of him. She was ashimied of her feiu'; but she was de¬ 
voutly tliankful tliere was notliing else to be ashimied of. He looked 
at her witli his stiff persistency—a persistency in which tliere was al¬ 
most a want of tact; especially as tliere was a dull dark heimi in his eye 
which rested on her almost like a physical weight. 

“No, I didn’t feel tliat; because I couldn’t tliink of you as dead. I 
wish I could!” said Caspju Goodwood, pktinly. 

“I tliimk you immensely.” 

“I would ratlier tliink of you as dead tlnm as married to anotlier 
mini.” 

“That is very selfish of you!” Isabel cried, witli tlie aidour of a rejil 
conviction. “If you me not happy yourself, otliers have a right to he.” 

“Veiy likely it is selfish; but I don’t in tlie least mind your saying 
so. I don’t mind imytliing you can say now—I don’t feel it. The cruel¬ 
lest tilings you could tliink of would be mere pinpricks. After what 
you have done I shall never feel miytliing. I mean miytliing hut that. 
That I shall feel all my life.” 

Mr. Goodwood made tliese detached assertions with a sort of dty 
deliberateness, in his hard, slow Americim tone, which hung no at¬ 
mospheric colour over propositions inP'insically crude. The tone 
made Isabel angiy? ratlier tlimi touched her; but her anger perhaps was 
fortunate, inasmuch as it gave her a furtlier reason for conP'olling her¬ 
self. It was under tlie pressure of tliis conP'ol tliat she said, after a little, 
irrelevantly, by way of imswer to Mr. Goodwood’s speech—“When 
did you leave New York?” 

He tlirew up his head a moment, as if he were calculating. “Sev¬ 
enteen days ago.” 

“You must have Pavelled fast in spite of your slow Rains.” 

“I came as fast as I could. I would have come five days ago if I 
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had been able.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any difference, Mr. Goodwood,” said Is¬ 
abel, smiling. 

“Not to you—no. But to me.” 

“You gjun notlring tlrat I see.” 

“That is for me to judge!” 

“Of course. To me it seems tlrat you only torment yourself.” And 
then, to change tire subject, Isabel asked him if he had seeir Heirrietta 
Stackpole. 

He looked as if he had irot come from Bostoir to Floreirce to talk 
about Heirrietta Stackpole; but he answered disriuctly enough, tlrat 
this young lady had come to see him just before he left America. 

“She came to see you?” 

“Yes, she was in Boston, imd she called at my office. It was tire 
day I had got your letter.” 

“Did you tell her?” Isabel asked, witlr a certain anxiety. 

“Oh no,” said Caspiu' Goodwood, simply; “I didn’t want to. She 
will heiu' it soon enough; she hears everytlring.” 

“I shall write to her; imd tlren she will wr ite to me imd scold me,” 
Isabel declar ed, trying to smile again. 

Caspar, however, remained sternly grave. “I guess she’ll come 
out,” he said. 

“On purpose to scold me!” 

“I don’t know. She seemed to drink she had not seen Europe 
tlroroughly.” 

“I am glad you tell me tlrat,” Isabel said. “I must prepare for her.” 

Mr. Goodwood fixed his eyes for a moment on tire door; tlren at 
last, raising tlreirr—“Does she know Mr. Osmond?” he asked. 

“A little. And she doesn’t like him. But of course I don’t marry to 
please Henrietta,” Isabel added. 

It would have been better for poor Caspar' if she had tr ied a little 
more to grarify Miss Stackpole; but he did not say so; he only asked, 
presently, when her miuiiage would take place. 

“I don’t know yet. I can only say it will be soon. I have told no 
one but yourself and one otlrer person—an old friend of Mr. Os¬ 
mond’s.” 

“Is it a marriage your friends won’t like?” Caspar Goodwood 
asked. 

“I reidly haven’t an idea. As I say, I don’t marry for my friends.” 

He went on, making no exclanrarion, no comment, only asking 
(jueshons. 

“What is Mr. Osmond?” 

“What is he? Notlring at all but a very good man. He is not in 
business,” said Isabel. “He is not rich; he is not kirown for im^llring 
in piu'ricular .” 

She disliked Mr. Goodwood’s (jueshons, but she sihd to herself 
that she owed it to him to satisfy him as far as possible. 
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The satisfaction poor Caspar exhibited was certainly small; he sat 
very npright, gazing at her. 

“Where does he come from?” he went on. 

“From nowhere. He has spent most of his life in Italy.” 

“Yon said in yonr letter tlrat he was jm American. Hasn’t he a 
native place?” 

“Yes, bnt he has forgotten it. He left it as a small boy.” 

“Has he never gone back?” 

“Why shonld he go back?” Isabel asked, flnshing a little, and de¬ 
fensively. “He has no profession.” 

“He might have gone back for his pleasnre. Doesn’t he like tire 
United States?” 

“He doesn’t know tliem. Then he is very simple—he contents 
himself witli Italy.” 

“Witli ItJily jmd witli yon,” said Mr. Goodwood, with gloomy 
plainness, jmd no appearance of tiyting to nnike an epigram. “What 
has he ever done?” he added, abrnptly. 

“That I shonld nnuiy him? Notliing at all,” Isabel replied, with a 
smile tlrat had gradnally become a tr ifle defiant. “If he had done great 
things wonld yon forgive me any better? Give me np, Mr. Goodwood; 
I am rniu'iyting a nonentity. Don’t tiy' to take an interest in him; yon 
cim’t.” 

“I can’t appreciate him; tlrat’s what yon mean. And yon don’t 
mean in tire least that he is a nonentity. Yon drink he is a great man, 
thongh no one else drinks so.” 

Isabel’s colonr deepened; she tlronght tlris very? clever of her corrr- 
pairioir, imd it was certainly a proof of tire claiiwo^'ance of snch a feel¬ 
ing as his. 

“Why do yon always come back to what otlrers drink? I cim’t dis- 
cnss Mr. Osrrrond witlr yon.” 

“Of conrse not,” said Caspar, reasoirably. 

Arrd he sat tlrere witlr his air of stiff helplessness, as if not only tlris 
were trne, bnt tlrere were notlring else tlrat tlrey might discnss. 

“Yon see how little yon gain,” Isabel broke ont—“how little com¬ 
fort or satisfactioir I can give yon.” 

“I didn’t expect yon to give rrre nrnch.” 

“I don’t nnderstand, tlren, why yon cimre.” 

“I cimre becanse I wanted to see yon once more—as yon me.” 

“I appreciate tlrat; bnt if yon had waited a while, sooner or later 
we shonld have been snre to rrreet, and onr meeting wonld have beeir 
pleasanter for each of ns tlrrm tlris.” 

“Waited till after yon me irrmried? That is jnst what I didir’t want 
to do. Yon will be differeirt tlreir.” 

“Not veiyc I shall still be a great frieird of yonrs. Yon will see.” 

“That will make it all tire worse,” said Mr. Goodwood, grimly. 

“Ah, yon me mraccorrrrrrodating! I cair’t prorrrise to dislike yon, iir 
order to help yon to resigir yonrself.” 
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“I shouldn’t care if you did!” 

Isabel got up, with a movement of repressed imparieuce, jmd 
walked to die window, where she remained a moment, looking out. 
When she turned round, her visitor was still motionless in his place. 
She came towiuds him again imd stopped, resting her hand on tire 
back of tire clniir she had just (juitted. 

“Do you rneim you cimie simply to look at me? That’s better for 
you, perhaps, tiian tor me.” 

“I wished to heai' tire sound of your voice,” said Caspar. 

“You have heiud if, imd you see it says notiiing very sweet.” 

“It gives me pleasure, all tire simie.” 

And with tiiis he got up. 

She had felt pain imd displeasure when she received tiiat morning 
the note in which he told her tiiat he was in Florence, and, witii her 
permission, would come witiiin an hour to see her. She had been 
vexed and distressed, tiiough she had sent back word by his messen¬ 
ger tiiat he might come when he would. She had not been better 
pleased when she saw him; his being tiiere at all was so full of impli¬ 
cation. It implied tilings she could never assent to—rights, reproaches, 
remonsti'imce, rebuke; tiie expectation of making her change her pur¬ 
pose. These things, however, if implied, had not been expressed; imd 
now our young lady, stamgely enough, began to resent her visitor’s 
rennu'kable self-conti'ol. There was a dumb niiseiy' about him which 
irritated her; tiiere was a manly staying of his hand which made her 
heart beat faster. She felt her agitation rising, and she said to herself 
that she was as jmgiy as a woman who had been in the wi'ong. She was 
not in die wrong; she had fortunately not tiiat bitterness to swallow; 
but, all tile same, she wished he would denounce her a little. She had 
wished his visit would be short; it had no purpose, no propriety; yet 
now tiiat he seemed to be turning away, she felt a sudden horror of 
his leaidng her witiiout uttering a word tiiat would give her an oppor¬ 
tunity to defend herself more tiian she had done in wi iting to him a 
niontii before, in a few carefully chosen words, to imnounce her en¬ 
gagement. If she were not in tiie wi'ong, however, why should she de¬ 
sire to defend herself? It was im excess of generosity on Isabel’s pait 
to desire tiiat Mr. Goodwood should be angiy?. 

If he had not held himself hin d it might have made him so to hear 
the tone in which she suddenly exckiinied, as if she were accusing him 
of having accused her, 

“I have not deceived you! I was perfectly free!” 

“Yes, I know tiiat,” said Caspin. 

“I gave you full winning tiiat I would do as I chose.” 

“You said you would probably never many, and you said it so 
positively tiiat I pretty well believed it.” 

Isabel was silent an instimt. 

“No one cim be more surprised tiiim myself at my present inten¬ 
tion.” 
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“You told me tliat il l heard you were engaged, I was not to believe 
it,” Caspju' went on. “I hejud it twenty days ago from yourself, but I 
remembered what you had said. I drought drere might be some mis¬ 
take, and drat is pjudy why I came.” 

“If you wish me to repeat it by word of moudr, drat is sooir doire. 
There is iro mistake at rdl.” 

“I saw drat as sooir as I cimre into dre room.” 

“What good would it do you drat I shouldn’t marry?” Isabel 
asked, widr a certain fierceness. 

“I should like it better drim dris.” 

“You are very selfish, as I said before.” 

“I know drat. I am selfish as iron.” 

“Even iron sometimes melts. If you will be reasonable I will see 
you again.” 

“Don’t you cidl me reasonable now?” 

“I don’t know what to say to you,” she answered, witir sudden 
humility. 

“I sha’u’t Rouble you for a long time,” tire young man went on. 
He made a step towards the door, but he stopped. “Anotirer reason 
wiry I came was tirat I wanted to hear what you would say in explana¬ 
tion of your having changed your mind.” 

Isabel’s humbleness as suddenly deserted her. 

“In explanation? Do you drink I imr bound to explain?” 

Caspiu' gave her one of his long dumb looks. 

“You were very positive. I did believe it.” 

“So did I. Do you drink I could explain if I would?” 

“No, I suppose not. Well,” he added, “I have done what I wished. 
I have seen you.” 

“How little you make of tirese terrible journeys,” Isabel mur¬ 
mured. 

“If you ar e afraid I am tired, you may be at your ease about tirat.” 
He turned away, tiris time in earnest, and no handshake, no sign of 
parting, was exchanged between tirenr. At tire door he stopped, witir 
his hand on tire kirob. “I shall leave Florence to-morrow,” he said. 

“I imr delighted to hear' it!” she answered, passionately. And he 
went out. Five minutes after he had gone she burst into teiu s. 


XXXIII. 

HER fit of weeping, however, was of brief duration, imd tire signs 
of it had vimished when, an hour later, she broke tire news to her 
aunt. I use tiris expression because she had been sure Mrs. Touchett 
would not be pleased; Isabel had only waited to tell her till she had 
seen Mr. Goodwood. She had im odd impression tirat it would not 
be honourable to make tire fact public before she should have Ireiu d 
what Mr. Goodwood would say about it. He had said ratirer less tiran 
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she expected, jmd she now had a somewhat jmgiy sense of having lost 
rime. Bnt she wonld lose no more; she waited rill Mrs. Tonchett came 
into tire drawing-room before tire mid-day brejikfast, jmd tlren she 
said to her— 

“Annt Lydia, I have sometliing to tell yon.” 

Mrs. Tonchett gave a little jnmp and looked at the girl almost 
fiercely. 

“Yon needn’t tell me; I know what it is.” 

“I don’t know how yon know.” 

“The simie way tliat I know when tire window is open—by feeling 
a dranght. Yon are going to marry tliat mim.” 

“What mim do yon meim?” Isabel inijnired, witli great dignity. 

“Madame Merle’s friend—Mr. Osmond.” 

“I don’t know why yon call him Madame Merle’s friend. Is tliat 
the principal tiring he is known by?” 

“If he is not her friend he onght to be—after what she has done 
for him!” cried Mrs. Tonchett. “I shonldn’t have expected it of her; I 
imi disappointed.” 

“If yon mean tliat Madame Merle has had imytliing to do witli niy 
engagement yon are greatly mistaken,” Isabel declar ed, witli a sort of 
lu'dent coldness. 

“Yon nieim tliat yonr attiacrions were snfficient, witliont tire gen¬ 
tleman being nrged? Yon are cjnite right. They are immense, yonr 
atti acrions, and he wonld never have presnmed to drink of yon if she 
had not pnt him np to it. He has a very good opinion of himself, bnt 
he was not a niim to take tronble. Madimie Merle took tire ti'onble 
for him.” 

“He has taken a great deal for himselfl” cried Isabel, witli a vol- 
nntaiy langh. 

Mrs. Tonchett gave a sharp nod. 

“I tliink he ninst, after all, to have made yon like him.” 

“I tlionght yon liked him yonrself.” 

“I did, and tliat is why I am angry witli him.” 

“Be imgty witli me, not witli him,” said tire girl. 

“Oh, I imi always angry witli yon; tliat’s no satisfaction! Was it for 
this tliat yon refnsed Lord Warbnrton?” 

“Please don’t go back to tliat. Why shonldn’t I like Mr. Osmond, 
since yon did?” 

“I never wanted to marry him; tliere is notliing of him.” 

“Then he cim’t hnrt me,” said Isabel. 

“Do yon tliink yon me going to be happy? No one is happy.” 

“I shall set tire fashion tlien. What does one marry for?” 

“What yon will marry for, heaven only knows. People nsnally 
nim iy as tliey go into partnership—to set np a honse. Bnt in yonr part¬ 
nership yon will bring eveiytliing.” 

“Is it tliat Mr. Osmond is not rich? Is tliat what yon are talking 
abont?” Isabel asked. 
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“He has no money; he has no name; he has no importance. I 
valne snch tilings and I have tlie conrage to say it; I diink tliey ju e very 
precions. Mjmy otlier people drink die same, imd diey show it. Bnt 
they give some odier reason!” 

Isabel hesitated a litde. 

“I drink I vidne eveiydiing drat is vjdnable. I care very nincli for 
money, imd drat is why I wish Mr. Osmond to have some.” 

“Give it to him, dien; bnt niiuiy some one else.” 

“His name is good enongh for me,” die girl went on. “It’s a very 
pretty name. Have I snch a fine one myself?” 

“All die more reason yon slionld improve on it. There me only a 
dozen Americmi mmies. Do yon marry him ont of charity?” 

“It was my dnty to tell yon, Annt Lydia, bnt I don’t drink it is my 
dnty to explain to yon. Even if it were, I shonldn’t be able. So please 
don’t remonsti ate; in tidking abont it yon have me at a disadvantage. 
I cmi’t tidk abont it.” 

“I don’t remonstiate, I simply imswer yon; I ninst give some sign 
of intelligence. I saw it coming, imd I siud nodiing. I never meddle.” 

“Yon never do, mid I mn gready obliged to yon. Yon have been 
very considerate.” 

“It was not considerate—it was convenient,” said Mrs. Tonchett. 
“Bnt I shall talk to Madimie Merle.” 

“I don’t see why yon keep bringing her in. She has been a very 
good friend to me.” 

“Possibly; bnt she has been a poor one to me.” 

“What has she done to yon?” 

“She has deceived me. She had as good as promised me to pre¬ 
vent yonr engagement.” 

“She conldn’t have prevented it.” 

“She cmi do miydiing; drat is what I have always liked her for. I 
knew she conld play any pmt; bnt I nnderstood that she played diem 
one by one. I didn’t nnderstmid drat she wonld play two at die same 
time.” 

“I don’t know what part she may have played to yon,” Isabel said; 
“that is between yonrselves. To me she has been honest, mid kind, 
and devoted.” 

“Devoted, of conrse; she wished yon to nimry her candidate. She 
told me drat she was watching yon only in order to interpose.” 

“She said drat to please yon,” die girl answered; conscions how¬ 
ever, of die inadecjnacy of die explmiation. 

“To please me by deceiving me? She knows me better. Am I 
pleased to-day?” 

“I don’t diink yon are ever nincli pleased,” Isabel was obliged to 
reply. “If Madmne Merle knew yon wonld lemn die tindi, what had 
she to gain by insincerity?” 

“She gained time, as yon see. While I waited for her to interfere 
yon were mmching away, and she was rejdly beating die drnni.” 
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“That is veiy well. But by your own admission you saw I was 
nuu'ching, and even if she had given die ahu m you would not have 
tried to stop me.” 

“No, but some one else would.” 

“Whom do you meim?” Isabel asked, looking very hard at her 
aunt. 

Mrs. Touchett’s litde bright eyes, active as they usually were, sus- 
Piined her gaze ratiier tiiau returned it. 

“Would you have listened to Ritiph?” 

“Not if he had abused Mr. Osmond.” 

“Ralph doesn’t abuse people; you know tiiat perfectly. He cares 
very much for you.” 

“I know he does,” said Isabel; “and I shall feel the vitiue of it now, 
for he knows tiiat whatever I do I do witii reason.” 

“He never believed you would do tiiis. I told him you were capa¬ 
ble of it, and he argued tiie otiier way.” 

“He did it for tiie sake of argument,” said Isabel, smiling. “You 
don’t accuse him of ha\dng deceived you; why should you accuse 
Madimie Merle?” 

“He never pretended he would prevent it.” 

“I am glad of tiiat!” cried tiie girl, gaily. “I wish very much,” she 
presently added, “tiiat when he conies you would tell him first of my 
engagement.” 

“Of course I will meiitiou it,” said Mrs. Touchett. “I will say iiotii- 
ing more to you about it, but I give you notice I will talk to otiiers.” 

“That’s as you please. I only riieimt tiiat it is ratiier better tiie m- 
uouiicemeut should come from you tiiau from me.” 

“I cjuite agree witii you; it is much more proper!” 

And on tiiis tiie two ladies went to breakfast, where Mrs. Touchett 
was as good as her word, and made no allusion to Gilbert Osmond. 
After m interval of silence, however, she asked her companion from 
whom she had received a visit im hour before. 

“From an old friend—im Americim geutienian,” Isabel said, witii 
a colour in her cheek. 

“An Americim, of course. It is only an American tiiat CJills at ten 
o’clock in tiie moruiug.” 

“It was half-past ten; he was in a great hurry; he goes away tiiis 
evening.” 

“Couldn’t he have come yesterday, at tiie usual time?” 

“He only arrived last night.” 

“He spends but twenty-four hours in Florence!” Mrs. Touchett 
cried. “He’s m American Pnly.” 

“He is indeed,” said Isabel, tiiiuking witii a peiwerse admiration 
of what Caspar Goodwood had done for her. 

Two days affeivwu'd Ralph arrived; but tiiough Isabel was sure tiiat 
Mrs. Touchett had lost no time in telling him tiie news, he betiayed 
at first no knowledge of tiie great fact. Their first bilk was naturally 
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about his healtli; Isabel had many cjuestions to ask about Corfu. She 
had been shocked by his appeju jmce when he cjmie into die room; 
she had forgotten how ill he looked. In spite of Corfu, he looked very 
ill to-day, and Isabel wondered whedier he were rejilly worse or 
whedier she was simply disaccustomed to living with an invalid. Poor 
Ralph grew no Inmdsomer as he advanced in life, and die now appiu - 
endy complete loss of his liealdi had done litde to mitigate die natural 
oddity of his person. His face wore its pleasant perpetuid smile, which 
perhaps suggested wit rather tiiim achieved it; his tiiin whisker lan¬ 
guished upon a lean cheek; die exorbitimt curve of his nose defined 
itself more shiuply. Lean he was altogetiier; lean imd long and loose- 
jointed; im accidentid cohesion of relaxed angles. His brown velvet 
jacket had become perenniid; his Inmds had fixed tiiemselves in his 
pockets; he slnmibled, and stumbled, imd shuffled, in a nnmner tiiat 
denoted great physical helplessness. It was perhaps this whimsical gait 
that helped to niaik his character more tinm ever as tiiat of die hu¬ 
morous invalid—die invalid for whom even his own disabilities are 
part of die generid joke. They might well indeed with Ralph have been 
the chief cause of die wimt of seriousness witii which he appeared to 
regal'd a world in which die reason for his own presence was past 
finding out. Isabel had grown fond of his ugliness; his awkwardness 
had become dear to her. These tilings were endeiued by association; 
they struck her as die conditions of his being so charming. Ralph was 
so chai niing tiiat her sense of his being ill had hitiierto had a sort of 
comfort in it; die state of his healtii had seemed not a limitation, but 
a kind of intellectual advimtage; it absolved him from all professional 
and official emotions imd left him die luxury of being simply personal. 
This personality of Ralph’s was delightf ul; it had none of die staleness 
of disease; it was always easy imd fresh imd genial. Such had been die 
girl’s impression of her cousin; imd when she had pitied him it was 
only on reflection. As she reflected a good deal she had given him a 
certain amount of compassion; but Isabel always had a dread of wast¬ 
ing compassion—a precious lu ticle, wortii more to tire giver tiian to 
any one else. Now, however, it took no great ingenuity to discover tiiat 
poor Ralph’s tenure of life was less elastic tiian it should be. He was 
a dear, bright, generous fellow; he had all the illumination of wisdom 
and none of its pedanti'y, imd yet he was dying. Isabel said to herself 
that life was certainly hard for some people, and she felt a delicate 
glow of slnmie as she drought how easy it now promised to become 
for herself. She was prepiu ed to leiu n tiiat Ralph was not pleased witii 
her engagement; but she was not prepiued, in spite of her affection 
for her cousin, to let tiiis fact spoil die situation. She was not even 
prepared—or so she tiiought—to resent his want of sympatiiy; for it 
would be his privilege—it would he indeed his natural line—to find 
fault witii imy step she might take toward marriage. One’s cousin al¬ 
ways pretended to hate one’s husbimd; tiiat was tiaditional, classical; 
it was a par t of one’s cousin’s always pretending to adore one. Ralph 
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was notliing if not critical; jmcl tlrough she would certainly, otlier 
tilings being eijual, have been as glad to many to please Ralph as to 
please any one, it would be absurd to drink it important drat her 
choice should situme with his views. What were his news, idler idl? 
He had pretended to drink she had better nriuiy Lord Wiuburton; 
but dris was only because she had refused drat excellent man. If she 
had accepted him Ridplr would certainly have taken imodrer tone; he 
idways took die opposite one. You could criticise any miuriage; it was 
tire essence of a marriage to be open to criticism. How well she her¬ 
self, if she would only give her mind to it, might criticise tiris union of 
her own! She had otirer employment, however, imd Ralph was wel¬ 
come to relieve her of the car e. Isabel was prepar ed to be wonderfully 
good-humoured. 

He must have seen drat, imd tiris made it tire more odd tirat he 
should say irotiriirg. After three days had elapsed witirout his speaking, 
Isabel becanre inrpatieirt; dislike it as he would he might at least go 
tirrough tire form. We who krrow more about poor Ralph tirim his 
cousin, may easily believe tirat during tire hours tirat followed his ru- 
rival at tire Palazzo Cresceirtiiri, he had privately goire tirrough many 
forms. His motirer had literrrlly greeted him witir the great irews, which 
was eveir more seirsibly chilliirg thrm Mrs. Touchett’s nrateriral kiss. 
Ralph was shocked rmd humiliated; his calculatioirs had beeir false, 
rmd his cousiir was lost. He drifted about tire house like a rudderless 
vessel iir a rocky sti eanr, or sat iir tire gardeir of tire palace iir a great 
crme chair, witir his long legs exteirded, his head tirrown back, imd his 
hat pulled over his eyes. He felt cold about tire Ireru t; he had irever 
liked rmytiring less. What could he do, what could he say? If Isabel 
were irreclaimable, could he preteird to like it? To attempt to reclairrr 
her was permissible oirly if tire attempt should succeed. To try to per¬ 
suade her that tire rrran to whom she had pledged her faitir was a hum¬ 
bug would be deceirtiy discreet oirly in the event of her being per¬ 
suaded. Otirerwise he should simply have darrrned himself. It cost 
Iriirr im eijual effort to speak his drought imd to dissemble; he could 
ueitirer assent witir sincerity nor protest witir hope. Meanwhile he 
kirew—or ratirer he supposed—tirat tire aflkmced pair were daily re¬ 
newing tireir mutual vows. Osmond, at tiris moment, showed hirrrself 
little at tire Palazzo Cresceirtiiri; but Isabel met him every day else¬ 
where, as she was free to do after tireir engagement had been made 
public. She had taken a carriage by tire nroutir, so as not to be in¬ 
debted to her aunt for the means of pursuing a course of which Mrs. 
Touchett disapproved, imd she drove in tire morning to tire Cascine. 
This suburbim wilderness, during tire early hours, was void of all in- 
ti'uders, and our young lady, joined by her lover in its (juietest part, 
sti'olled witir him a while in tire grey Italian shade imd listened to tire 
nightingales. 
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XXXIV. 

ONE morning, on her return from her drive, some half-honr be¬ 
fore Inncheon, she cjnitted her vehicle in die conrt of die pidace, imd 
instead of ascending die great staircase, crossed die conrt, passed be- 
neadi anodier archway, imd entered the garden. A sweeter spot, at 
this moment, conld not have been imagined. The stillness of noon¬ 
tide hnng over it; die wurii shade was motionless, imd die hot light 
made it pleasant. Ralph was sitting tiiere in the clear gloom, at die 
base of a statne of Terpsichore—a dancing nymph witii taper fingers 
imd inllated draperies, in die niimner of Bernini; die exPenie relaxa¬ 
tion of his attitnde snggested at first to Isabel tiiat he was asleep. Her 
light footstep on die grass had not ronsed him, and before tnrning 
away she stood for a moment looking at him. Dnring tiiis instant he 
opened his eyes; npon which she sat down on a rnstic chair tiiat 
matched witii his own. Thongh in her irritation she had accnsed him 
of indifference, she was not blind to die fact tiiat he was visibly preoc- 
cnpied. Bnt she had atpibnted his long reveries partly to die kmgnor 
of his increased weakness, piu tly to his being P'onbled abont certain 
lurangements be had made as to die property inherited from his fa¬ 
ther—airangements of which Mrs. Tonchett disapproved, and which, 
as she had told Isabel, now enconntered opposition from die otiier 
piu'tners in die bank. He onght to have gone to England, his motiier 
said, instead of coming to Florence; he had not been tiiere for 
montiis, imd he took no more interest in die bank tiiim in the state of 
Patagonia. 

“I imi Sony' I waked yon,” Isabel said; “yon look tired.” 

“I feel tired. Bnt I was not asleep. I was tiiinking of yon.” 

“Ai e yon tired of tiiat?” 

“Very nincli so. It leads to notiiing. The road is long and I never 
arrive.” 

“What do yon wish to lurive at?” Isabel said, closing her parasol. 

“At the point of expressing to myself properly what I tiiink of yonr 
engagement.” 

“Don’t tiiink too nincli of it,” said Isabel, lightly. 

“Do yon mean tiiat it’s none of my bnsiness?” 

“Beyond a certain point, yes.” 

“That’s die point I wish to fix. I had an idea tiiat yon have fonnd 
me wanting in good manners; I have never congratnlated yon.” 

“Of conrse I have noticed tiiat; I wondered why yon were silent.” 

“There have been a good many reasons; I will tell yon now,” said 
Ralph. 

He pnlled off his hat imd laid it on die gronnd; tiien he sat looking 
at her. He leaned back, witii his head against the nimble pedestal of 
Terpsichore, his arms dropped on eitiier side of him, his hands laid 
npon die sides of his wide chair. He looked awkward, nncomfortable; 
he hesitated for a long time. Isabel said notiiing; when people were 
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embairassed she was usually sorry for tliern; but she was determiued 
uot to help Ralph to utter a word drat should uot be to die honour of 
her ingenious purpose. 

“I drink I have haidly got over my surprise,” he said at last. “You 
were die last person I expected to see caught.” 

“I don’t know why you cidl it caught.” 

“Because you lue going to be put into a cage.” 

“If I like my cage, diat needn’t P'ouble you,” said Isabel. 

“That’s what I wonder at; diat’s what I have been thiiikiug of” 

“If you have been drinking, you may imagine how I have drought! 
I rmr satisfied tirat I run doing well.” 

“You must have chrmged inrnreusely. A year ago you valued your 
liberty beyond eveiy^tiring. You wrmted only to see life.” 

“I have seen it,” said Isabel. “It doesn’t seem to me so charming.” 

“I don’t pretend it is; only I had an idea tirat you took a genial 
view of it and wanted to survey tire whole field.” 

“I have seen tirat one cm’t do tirat. One must choose a corner 
and cultivate tirat.” 

“That’s what I drink. And one must choose a good corner. I had 
no idea, all winter, while I read your delightful letters, tirat you were 
choosing. You said uotiring about it, rmd your silence put me off my 
guard.” 

“It was uot a matter I was likely to wr ite to you about. Besides, I 
knew uotiring of tire future. It has all come lately. If you had been on 
your guard, however,” Isabel asked, “what would you have done?” 

“I should have said—‘Wait a little longer.’” 

“Wait for what?” 

“Well, for a little rrrore light,” said Ralph, witir a ratirer absurd 
srrrile, while his hands fouird tireir way iirto his pockets. 

“Where should irry light have corrre from? From you?” 

“I might have struck a spark or two!” 

Isabel had drawn off her gloves; she smootired them out as tirey 
lay upoir her krree. The geirtieiress of tiris nrovenreirt was accideirtal, 
for her expressioir was irot coirciliatoiyc 

“You rue beatiirg about tire bush, Ralph. You wish to say tirat you 
doir’t like Mr. Osnroird, and yet you are afraid.” 

“I jmr afraid of you, irot of him. If you nrjiriy him it woir’t be a 
irice tiriirg to have said.” 

“If\ many' him! Have you had rmy expectatioir of dissuadiirg 
me?” 

“Of course tirat seerrrs to you too fatuous.” 

“No,” said Isabel, after a little; “it seerrrs to me touchiirg.” 

“That’s tire srmre tiriirg. It makes me so ridiculous tirat you pity, 
me.” 

Isabel stroked out her long gloves again. 

“I know you have a great affection for me. I crm’t get rid of tirat.” 
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“For heaven’s sake don’t tiy. Keep drat well in sight. It will con- 
\dnce yon how intensely I want yon to do well.” 

“And how litde yon Pnst rne!” 

There was a moment’s silence; die warm noon-tide seemed to 
listen. 

“I Pnst yon, bnt I don’t Pnst him,” said Rjdph. 

Isabel raised her eyes rmd gave him a wide, deep look. 

“Yon have said it now; yon will snffer for it.” 

“Not if yon ru e jnst.” 

“I am veryjnst,” said Isabel. “What better proof of it can tiiere be 
than drat I am not rmgiy' witii yon? I don’t know what is the matter 
widi me, bnt I am not. I was when yon began, bnt it has passed away. 
Perhaps I onght to be angry, bnt Mr. Osmond wonldn’t drink so. He 
wants me to know everything; drat’s what I like him for. Yon have 
nodring to gain, I know that. I have never been so nice to yon, as a 
girl, drat yon slronld have nrnch reason for wishing me to remain one. 
Yon give very good advice; yon have often done so. No, I am very 
(jniet; I have rdways believed in yonr wisdom,” Isabel went on, boast¬ 
ing of her cjnietness, yet speaking witir a kind of contained exrdtation. 
It was her passionate desire to be jnst; it tonched Ralph to tire heart, 
alfected him like a cruess from a creatnre he had injnred. He wished 
to interrnpt, to reassnre, her; for a moment he was absnrdly incon¬ 
sistent; he wonld have retr acted what he had said. Bnt she gave him 
no chance; she went on, having canght a glimpse, as she tironght, of 
the heroic line, rmd desiring to advrmce in tirat direction. “I see yon 
have got some idea; I slronld like very' nrnch to hear it. I rmr snre it’s 
disinterested; I feel tirat. It seems a str ange tiring to aigne abont, rmd 
of conrse I onght to tell yon definitely tirat if yon expect to dissnade 
me yon may give it np. Yon will not move me at all; it is too late. As 
yon say, I rurr canght. Certainly it worr’t be pleasarrt for yon to remem¬ 
ber tiris, bnt yonr pairr will be irr yonr owrr tironghts. I shall rrever 
reproach yon.” 

“I dorr’t drink yon ever will,” said Ralph. “It is rrot irr tire least tire 
sort of rrrarriage I tironght yon wonld make.” 

“What sort of marriage was tirat, pray?” 

“Well, I crm hardly say. I hadn’t exactly a positive view of it, bnt I 
had a rregative. I didrr’t think yon wonld marry a mrm like Mr. Os- 
morrd.” 

“What do yon kirow agairrst him? Yon know him scarcely at all.” 

“Yes,” Ralph said, “I krrow hirrr very little, and I krrow rrotirirrg 
against him. Bnt rrll tire same I can’t help feeling tirat yon are rnnning 
a risk.” 

“Marriage is rrlways a risk, rmd his risk is as great as mirre.” 

“That’s his rrffair! If he is rrfrrrid, let hirrr recede; I wish he wonld.” 

Isabel lermed back in her chair, folded her arms, rmd gazed a 
while at her consirr. 

“I dorr’t tirirrk I nrrderstarrd yon,” she said at last, coldly. “I don’t 
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know what you are talking about.” 

“I drought you would many a man of more importrmce.” 

Cold, I say, her tone had been, but at diis a colour like a Ikmre 
leaped into her face. 

“Of more importrmce to whom? It seems to me enough that one’s 
husbrmd should be importrmt to one’s selfl” 

Ralph blushed as well; his attitude embrmassed him. Physically 
speaking, he proceeded to change it; he straightened himself, tireu 
lermed fouvruxl, resting a hand on each knee. He fixed his eyes on tire 
grouird; he had an air of tire most respectful deliberatioir. 

“I will tell you iir a moment what I nreair,” he preseirtiy said. He 
felt agitated, iirtensely eager; irow tirat he had opeired tire discussion 
he wished to discharge his nriird. But he wished also to be superla¬ 
tively gentle. 

Isabel waited a little, rmd tiren she weirt on, witir majesty. 

“hr eveiyllring that makes one care for people, Mr. Osnroird is 
pre-errriirent. There rrray be irobler iratures, but I have irever had tire 
pleasure of meeting one. Mr. Osnroird is tire best I know; he is im¬ 
portant enough for me.” 

“I had a sort of vision of your future,” Ralph said, witirout rmswer- 
ing tiris; “I rmrused myself with planning out a kiird of destiiry for you. 
There was to be irotiring of tiris sort iir it. You were not to come down 
so easily, so sooir.” 

“To come dowrr? What strange expressions you use! Is tirat your 
descriptioir of my mru riage?” 

“It expresses my idea of it. You seemed to rrre to be soaring far 
up iir tire blue—to be sailing in tire bright light, over tire heads of men. 
Suddenly some one tosses up a faded rosebud—a missile tirat should 
never have reached you—imd down you drop to tire ground. It hurts 
me,” said Ralph, audaciously, “as if I had fallen nryselfl” 

The look of pain and bewilderment deepened in his compimion’s 
face. 

“I don’t understand you in tire least,” she repeated. “You say you 
imrused yourself witir planning out my future—I don’t understimd tirat. 
Don’t amuse yourself too much, or I shall tirink you are doing it at 
my expense.” 

Ralph shook his head. 

“I am not afraid of your not believing tirat I have had great ideas 
for you.” 

“What do you mean by my soiuing and sailing?” tire girl asked. “I 
have never moved on a higher line tiran I anr moving on now. There 
is irotiring higher for a girl tirim to many' a—a person she likes,” said 
poor Isabel, wairdering into tire didactic. 

“It’s your liking tire person we speak of tirat I venture to criticise, 
my deiu' Isabel! I should have said that tire man for you would have 
been a more active, huger, freer sort of nature.” Ralph hesitated a 
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moment, tlien he added, “I ejm’t get over die belief diat diere’s some¬ 
thing small in Osmond.” 

He had nttered diese last, words widi a tiemor of die voice; he 
was afraid diat she wonld flash ont again. Bnt to his snrprise she was 
cjniet; she had die air of considering. 

“Soniediing small?” she said reflectively. 

“I tiiink he’s narrow, selfish. He takes himself so serionsly!” 

“He has a great respect for himself; I don’t blame him for tiiat,” 
said Isabel. “It’s die proper way to respect otiiers.” 

Ridpli for a moment felt almost reassnred by her reasonable tone. 

“Yes, bnt eveiy'tiiing is relative; one onght to feel one’s relations. 
I don’t tiiink Mr. Osmond does tiiat.” 

“I have chiefly to do witii die relation in which—stands to me. In 
that he is excellent.” 

“He is die incarnation of taste,” Ralph went on, tiiinking hard how 
he conld best express Gilbert Osmond’s sinister attiibntes witiiont 
pntting himself in die wi'ong by seeming to describe him coarsely. He 
wished to describe him impersonally, scientifically. “He jndges imd 
measnres, approves jmd condemns, iiltogetiier by tiiat.” 

“It is a happy tiling then tiiat his tastes shonld be excjnisite.” 

“It is excjnisite, indeed, since it has led him to select yon as his 
wife. Bnt have yon ever seen an exijnisite taste rnffled!” 

“I hope it may never be my fortnne to fail to gratify my hns- 
band’s.” 

At these words a sndden passion leaped to Ralph’s lips. “Ah, 
that’s wilfnl, tiiat’s nnworthy of yon!” he cried. “Yon were not meant 
to be measnred in tiiat way—yon were niejuit for sometiiing better tiian 
to keep gniu'd over die sensibilities of a sterile dilettimte!” 

Isabel rose (jnickly imd Ralph did die same, so tiiat tiiey stood for 
a moment looking at each otiier as if he had flnng down a defkmce or 
an insnlt. 

“Yon go too far,” she mnrmnred. 

“I have said what I had on my mind—and I have said it becanse I 
love yon!” 

Isabel tnrned pjile: was he too on tiiat tiresome list? She had a 
sndden wish to stiike him off. “All tiien, yon me not disinterested!” 

“I love yon, bnt I love witiiont hope,” said Ralph, (jnickly, forcing 
a smile, and feeling tiiat in tiiat last decku ation he had expressed more 
thmi he intended. 

Isabel moved away mid stood looking into tiie snnny stillness of 
the garden; bnt after a little she tnrned back to him. “I am afraid yonr 
talk, then, is tiie wildness of despair. I don’t nnderstimd it—bnt it 
doesn’t matter. I am not argning witii yon; it is impossible tiiat I 
shonld; I have only ti led to listen to yon. I am nincli obliged to yon 
for attempting to explain,” she said gently, as if tiie anger witii which 
she had jnst sprnng np had already snbsided. “It is very good of yon 
to tiy to warn me, if yon m e really alm nied. Bnt I won’t promise to 
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tliink of what you have sjiid; I sluill forget it as soon as possible. Tiy 
jind forget it yourself; you have done your duty, jmd uo num can do 
more. I cjm’t exphiin to you what I feel, what I believe, jmd I wouldn’t 
if I could.” She paused a moment, and dreu she went on, widi an 
iucousecjueuce drat Rjilph observed even in die midst of his eagerness 
to discover some symptom of concession. “I can’t enter into your idea 
of Mr. Osmond; I cim’t do it jusdce, because I see him in cjuite an- 
odier way. He is not imporPmt—no, he is not important; he is a nnm 
to whom imporPmce is supremely indifferent. If drat is what you 
mean when you cidl him ‘small,’ dien he is as sniidl as you please. I 
cidl drat large—it’s die largest diing I know. I won’t pretend to argue 
widi you about a person I am going to marry,” Isabel repeated. “I jmi 
not in the least concerned to defend Mr. Osmond; he is not so weak 
as to need my defence. I should diink it would seem stiange, even to 
yourself, diat I should talk of him so cjuiedy and coldly, as if he were 
my one else. I would not tidk of him at idl, to any one but you; and 
you, after what you have said—I may just answer you once for all. Pray, 
would you wish me to make a mercenary marriage—what diey call a 
rim riage of mibidon? I have only one mibidon—to be free to follow 
out a good feeling. I had odiers once; but diey have passed away. Do 
you complain of Mr. Osmond because he is not rich? That is just 
what I like him for. I have fortunately money enough; I have never 
felt so dimkful for it as to-day. There have been moments when I 
should like to go and kneel down by your fadrer’s grave; he did per¬ 
haps a better diing dim he knew when he put it into my power to 
niiu'ty a poor mm—a mm who has borne his poverty widi such dig¬ 
nity, widi such indifference. Mr. Osmond has never scrambled nor 
straggled—he has ciued for no worldly prize. If diat is to be murow, if 
diat is to be selfish, dien it’s very well. I am not frightened by such 
words, I am not even displeased; I mi only soriy? diat you should 
make a mistake. Odiers might have done so, but I mi surprised diat 
you should. You might know a gendernan when you see one—you 
might know a fine mind. Mr. Osmond makes no mistakes! He knows 
everydiing, he understmds eveiy'diing, he has die kindest, gentlest, 
highest spirit. You have got hold of some ftdse idea; it’s a pity, but I 
cm’t help it; it regiuxls you more dim me.” Isabel paused a moment, 
looking at her cousin widi an eye illuminated by a sendment which 
conPadicted die ciueful cidmness of her manner—a mingled send- 
nient, to which die angry pain excited by his words md die wounded 
pride of having needed to jusdfy a choice of which she felt only die 
nobleness and purity, eijually conPibuted. Though she paused, Ridpli 
said nodiing; he saw she had more to say. She was superb, but she 
was eager; she was indifferent, but she was secredy Pembling. “What 
sort of a person should you have liked me to rnai'ty?” she asked, sud¬ 
denly. “You talk about one’s soaring md sailing, but if one marries at 
:dl one touches die eardi. One has human feelings and needs, one has 
a heart in one’s bosom, md one must marry a paiticuku' individual. 
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Your motlier has never forgiven me for not ha\dng come to a better 
undersEmding with Lord Wju burton, jmd she is horrified at my con¬ 
tenting myself witii a person who has none of Lord Wiu burton’s great 
advimtages—no property, no title, no honours, no houses, nor lands, 
nor position, nor reputation, nor brilliimt belongings of imy sort. It is 
tire total absence of all tliese tilings tliat pleases me. Mr. Osmond is 
simply a nnm—he is not a proprietor!” 

Ralph had listened witli great attention, as if eveiy^tliing she said 
merited deep consideration; but in reality he was only half tliinking of 
the tilings she said, he was for tlie rest simply accommodating himself 
to die weight of his total impression—tlie impression of her passionate 
good faitli. She was wrong, but she believed; she was deluded, but she 
was consistent. It was wonderfully characteristic of her tliat she had 
invented a fine tlieory about Gilbert Osmond, and loved him, not for 
what he really possessed, but for his very poverties dressed out as 
honours. Ralph remembered what he had said to his fatlier about 
wishing to put it into Isabel’s power to gratify her imagination. He had 
done so, imd tlie girl had taken full advantage of tlie privilege. Poor 
Ralph felt sick; he felt ashamed. Isabel had uttered her last words witli 
a low solemnity of comdction which \drtually terminated tlie discus¬ 
sion, imd she closed it formally by turning away imd walking back to 
the house. Ralph walked beside her, and tliey passed into tlie court 
togetlier and reached tlie big staircase. Here Ralph stopped, imd Isa¬ 
bel paused, turning on him a face full of a deep elation at his opposi¬ 
tion having made her own conception of her conduct more clear to 
her. 

“Shall you not come up to breakfast?” she asked. 

“No; I want no breakfast, I imi not hungiyc” 

“You ought to eat,” said tlie girl; “you live on air.” 

“I do, veiy' much, and I shall go back into tlie giuden and take 
anotlier moutliful of it. I cimie tlius fin simply to say tliis. I said to you 
last yein tliat if you were to get into Rouble I should feel terribly sold. 
That’s how I feel to-day.” 

“Do you tliink I imi in Rouble?” 

“One is in Rouble when one is in error.” 

“Very well,” said Isabel; “I shall never complain of my Rouble to 
you!” And she moved up tlie staircase. 

Ralph, stimding tliere witli his Inmds in his pockets, followed her 
witli his eyes; then tlie lurking chill of tlie high-walled court sRuck him 
and made him shiver, so tliat he returned to tlie ginden, to breakfast 
on die Florentine sunshine. 


XXXV. 

ISABEL, when she sRolled in tlie Cascine witli her lover, felt no 
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impulse to tell him tliat he was not tliought well of at tlie Pjilazzo Cres- 
cenrini. The discreet opposirion offered to her marriage by her aunt 
jmd her cousin made on dre whole litde impression upon her; dre 
moral of it was simply drat drey disliked Gilbert Osmond. This dislike 
was not aku ming to Isabel; she scar cely eveir regretted it; for it served 
miiinly to drrow iirto higher relief dre fact, iir every way so hoirourable, 
that she irrarried to please herself. Oire did odrer driirgs to please 
odrer people; oire did dris for a more persoirjd satisfactioir; atrd Isa¬ 
bel’s satisfactioir was coirfrrmed by her lover’s adrrrirable good coir- 
duct. Gilbert Osnroird was iir love, rmd he had irever deserved less 
drrm duriirg drese still, bright days, each of tirenr irunrbered, which 
preceded tire fulfrlmeirt of his hopes, tire harsh criticism passed upoir 
Iriirr by Rrdph Touchett. The chief inrpressioir produced upoir Isa¬ 
bel’s mind by tiris criticism was drat tire passion of love sepiu ated its 
victim terribly from eveiy? one but tire loved object. She felt herself 
disjoined from eveiy? one she had ever kirown before—from her two 
sisters, who wrote to express a dutiful hope tirat she would be happy, 
imd a surprise, somewhat more vague, at her not having chosen a con¬ 
sort who was tire hero of a richer accumulation of imecdote; from 
Henrietta, who, she was sure, would come out, too late, on purpose 
to remonstr ate; from Lord Wiu burtou, who would certaiirly coirsole 
hiirrself, and from Caspar Goodwood, who perhaps would not; from 
her auirt, who had cold, shallow ideas about marriage, for which she 
was not sorry to nrairifest her contempt; aird from Ralph, whose talk 
about having great views for her was surely but a whimsical cover for 
a personal disappointment. Ralph appiu eutiy wished her not to marry 
at all—drat was what it really meimt—because he was amused witii tire 
spectacle of her adventures as a single wornim. His disappointment 
made him say angry tilings about tire mim she had preferred even to 
him: Isabel flattered herself tiiat she believed Ralph had been angry. 
It was the more easy for her to believe tiiis, because, as I say, she 
tiiought on tire whole but little about it, imd accepted as an incident 
of her lot tire idea tiiat to prefer Gilbert Osmond as she preferred 
him was perforce to break all otiier ties. She tasted of die sweets of 
this preference, and tiiey made her feel tiiat tiiere was after all sonie- 
tiiing very invidious in being in love; much as die sentiment was tiie- 
oretically approved of. It was die ti agical side of happiness; one’s right 
was always made of die wi'ong of some one else. Gilbert Osmond was 
not demonstiative; die consciousness of success, which must now 
have fkmied high witiiin him, emitted very little smoke for so brilliant 
a blaze. Contentment, on his pint, never took a vulgar form; excite¬ 
ment, in die most self-conscious of men, was a kind of ecstasy of self- 
conti'ol. This disposition, however, made him an admirable lover; it 
gave him a constant view of die amorous chaiacter. He never forgot 
himself, as I say; imd so he never forgot to be graceful imd tender, to 
weal' die appearance of devoted intention. He was immensely pleased 
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witli his young lady; Madame Merle had made him a present of incal¬ 
culable value. What could be a finer diing to live widi dian a high 
spirit attuned to softness? For would not die softness be all for one’s 
self, imd die strenuousness for society, which admired die air of su¬ 
periority? What could be a happier gift in a compimion diim a cjuick, 
fimciful mind, which saved one repetitions, imd reflected one’s 
thought upon a scintillating surface? Osmond disliked to see his 
thought reproduced literally—tiiat made it look stale and stupid; he 
preferred it to be brightened in die reproduction. His egotism, if ego¬ 
tism it was, had never taken die crude form of wishing for a dull wife; 
this lady’s intelligence was to be a silver plate, not im eartiien one—a 
plate diat he might heap up witii ripe fruits, to which it would give a 
decorative vjilue, so tiiat conversation might become a sort of perpet¬ 
ual dessert. He found die silvery (juality in perfection in Isabel; he 
could tap her imagination witii his knuckle and make it ring. He knew 
perfectly, tiiough he had not been told, tiiat tiie union found little fa¬ 
vour miong die girl’s relations; but he had always treated her so com¬ 
pletely as im independent person tiiat it Imxlly seemed necessary to 
express regret for die attitude of her family. Nevertheless, one morn¬ 
ing, he made m abrupt allusion to it. 

“It’s die difference in our fortune tiiey don’t like,” he said. “They 
think I am in love witii your money.” 

“Are you speaking of my aunt—of my cousin?” Isabel asked. “How 
do you know what tiiey tiiink?” 

“You have not told me tiiat tiiey are pleased, and when I wi'ote to 
Mrs. Touchett die otiier day she never answered my note. If tiiey had 
been delighted I should have learnt it, and tiie fact of my being poor 
md you rich is tiie most obvious explanation of tiieir wimt of delight. 
But, of course, when a poor man nm ries a rich girl he must be pre- 
pn ed for imputations. I don’t mind tiieni; I only cin e for one tiling— 
your tiiinking it’s all right. I don’t care what otiiers tiiink. I have never 
cared much, imd why should I begin to-day, when I have taken to 
myself a compensation for eveiytiiing? I won’t pretend tiiat I imi sorry 
you ne rich; I am delighted. I delight in eveiytiiing tiiat is yours— 
whetiier it be money or virtue. Money is a great advantage. It seems 
to me, however, that I have sufficiently proved tiiat I can get on witii- 
out it; I never in my life tried to earn a penny, imd I ought to be less 
subject to suspicion tinm most people. I suppose it is tiieir business 
to suspect—tiiat of your own ftmiily; it’s proper on tiie whole tiiey 
should. They will like me better some day; so will you, for tiiat matter. 
Meanwhile my business is not to botiier, but simply to be tiiankful for 
life and love. It has made me better, loving you,” he said on anotiier 
occasion; “it has made me wiser, and easier, imd brighter. I used to 
want a great many tilings before, luid to be angiy? tiiat I didn’t have 
them. Theoretically, I was satisfied, as I once told you. I flattered my¬ 
self tiiat I had limited my wimts. But I was subject to irritation; I used 
to have morbid, sterile, hateful fits of hunger, of desire. Now I am 
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rejilly satisfied, because I can’t think of im^lliing better. It is just as 
when one has been frying to spell out a book in tire twilight, and sud¬ 
denly tire lamp comes in. I had been putting out my eyes over tire 
book of life, and finding notliing to reward me for my pains; but now 
that I cim read it properly I see tliat it’s a delightful story. My deal' girl, 
I can’t tell you how life seems to stretch tliere before us—what a long 
summer afternoon awaits us. It’s tire latter half of im Italiim day—witli 
a golden haze, and tire shadows just lengthening, and tliat dmne deli¬ 
cacy in tire light, tire air, tire kmdscape, which I have loved all my life, 
imd which you love to-day. Upon my word, I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t get on. We have got what we like—to say notliing of having 
each otlier. We have tire faculty of admiration, imd several excellent 
beliefs. We are not stupid, we are not heavy, we are not under bonds 
to imy dull limitations. You are very fresh, imd I am well-seasoned. 
We have got my poor child to amuse us; we will ti"}' imd make up 
some little life for her. It is all soft and mellow—it has tire Italiim col¬ 
ouring.” 

They made a good many pkms, but tliey left tliemselves also a 
good deal of latitude; it was a matter of course, however, tliat tliey 
should live for tlie present in Italy. It was in Italy tliat tliey had met, 
Italy had been a pju'ty to tlieir first impressions of each otlier, luid Italy 
should be a party to tlieir happiness. Osmond had tlie attachment of 
old accjuaintance, and Isabel tlie stimulus of new, which seemed to 
assure her a future of beautiful hours. The desire for unlimited ex- 
pimsion had been succeeded in her mind by the sense tliat life was 
vacimt witliout some private duty wiiicli gatliered one’s energies to a 
point. She told Ralph tliat she had “seen life” in a yeai' or two, imd 
tliat she was already tired, not of life, but of observation. What had 
become of all her ai dours, her aspirations, her tlieories, her high es¬ 
timate of her independence, imd her incipient conviction tliat she 
should never marry? These tilings had been absorbed in a more 
primitive sentiment—a sentiment which imswered all cjuestions, satis¬ 
fied all needs, solved all difficulties. It simplified tlie future at a stroke, 
it came down from above, like tlie light of tlie stai s, and it needed no 
expkuiation. There was explanation enough in tlie fact tliat he was her 
lover, her own, imd tliat she was able to be of use to him. She could 
nnu'i'y him witli a kind of pride; she was not only taking, but giving. 

He brought Pimsy with him two or tliree times to tlie Cascine— 
Pimsy who was very little taller tlnm a year before, imd not much 
older. That she would always be a child was tlie conviction expressed 
by her fatlier, who held her by tlie hand when she was in her sixteentli 
year, imd told her to go jmd play while he sat down a while witli the 
pretty lady. Pansy wore a short dress and a long coat; her hat always 
seemed too big for her. She imiused herself witli walking off, witli 
(juick, short steps, to tlie end of tlie alley, and tlien walking back witli 
a smile that seemed im appeal for approbation. Isabel gave her ap¬ 
probation in abundance, imd it was of tliat denionsfrated personal 
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kind which the child’s Jiffectionate nature craved. She watched her 
development widi a kind of amused suspense; Pansy had already be¬ 
come a little daughter. She was treated so completely as a child drat 
Osmond had not yet expkiined to her die new relation in which he 
stood to die elegant Miss Aicher. “She doesn’t know,” he said to Isa¬ 
bel; “she doesn’t suspect; she tiiinks it perfectiy naturid tiiat you and 
I should come and wjdk here togetiier, simply as good friends. There 
seems to me soniediing enchantingly innocent in tiiat; it’s die way I 
like her to be. No, I am not a fiiilure, as I used to tiiink; I have suc¬ 
ceeded in two tilings. I am to many die woman I adore, jmd I have 
brought up my child as I wished, in die old way.” 

He was very fond, in all tilings, of die “old way;” tiiat had struck 
Isabel as an element in die refinement of his chiu acter. 

“It seems to me you will not know whetiier you have succeeded 
until you have told her,” she said. “You must see how she takes your 
news. She may be horrified—she may be jealous.” 

“I imi not af raid of tiiat; she is too fond of you on her own account. 
I should like to leave her in die dark a little longer—to see if it will 
come into her head tiiat if we are not engaged we ought to be.” 

Isabel was impressed by Osmond’s aestiietic relish of Pansy’s in¬ 
nocence—her own appreciation of it being more moral. She was per¬ 
haps not die less pleased when he told her a few days later tiiat he had 
broken die news to his daughter, who made such a pretty little speech. 

“Oh, tiieii I shall have a sister!” She was neitiier surprised nor 
alarmed; she had not cried, as he expected. 

“Perhaps she had guessed it,” said Isabel. 

“Don’t say tiiat; I should be disgusted if I believed tiiat. I tiiought 
it would be just a little shock; but die way she took it proves that her 
good niimners are panmiount. That is also what I wished. You shall 
see for yourself; to-morrow she shall make you her congratulations in 
person.” 

The meeting, on die morrow, took place at tiie Countess Gem¬ 
ini’s, whitiier Pjmsy had been conducted by her fatiier, who knew tiiat 
Isabel was to come in die afternoon to return a visit made her by die 
Countess on leai ning tiiat tiiey were to become sister-in-law. Calling 
at Casa Touchett, die visitor had not found Isabel at home; but after 
our young lady had been ushered into the Countess’s drawing-room, 
Pimsy came in to say tiiat her aunt would presently appem. Pansy was 
spending die day witii her aunt, who tiiought she was of an age when 
she should begin to leain how to cany' herself in company. It was 
Isabel’s view tiiat die little girl might have given lessons in deportment 
to die elder lady, and notiiing could have justified tiiis conviction 
more tiian die manner in which Pimsy acijuitted herself while tiiey 
waited togetiier for die Countess. Her fatiier’s decision, die year be¬ 
fore, had finally been to send her back to die convent to receive die 
last graces, and Madame Catiierine had ecidentiy ciu ried out her tiie- 
ory tiiat Pimsy was to be fitted for die great world. 
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“Papa has told me tliat you have kindly consented to nnu iy' him,” 
said die good woman’s pupil. “It is very delighdul; I drink you will 
suit very well.” 

“You drink I slrrdl suit you?” 

“You will suit me beautifully; but what I nrerm is tirat you rmd papa 
will suit each otirer. You are botir so (juiet and so serious. You are not 
so cjuiet as he—or even as Madrmre Merle; but you rue more cjuiet 
thrur many odrers. He should not, for iustrmce, have a wife like my 
aunt. She is rdways moving; to-day especirdly; you will see when she 
comes in. They told us at tire convent it was wrong to judge our elders, 
but I suppose tirere is no harm if we judge tirem favourably. You will 
be a delighdul compjuriou for papa.” 

“For you too, I hope,” Isabel said. 

“I speak first of him on purpose. I have told you already what I 
myself drink of you; I liked you from tire first. I admire you so much 
that I drink it will be a great good fortune to have you always before 
me. You will be my model; I shall tiy to imitate you—tirough I imr 
rdf aid it will be very feeble. I am very glad for papa—he needed sonre- 
driug more drau me. Widrout you, I don’t see how he could have got 
it. You will be my stepmodier; but we must not use tirat word. You 
don’t look at rdl like tire word; it is somehow so ugly. They are always 
said to be cruel; but I drink you will never be cruel. I rmr not afraid.” 

“My good little Pansy,” srud Isabel, geirtiy, “I shall be very kiird to 
you.” 

“Very well tireir; I have irotiring to feru ,” tire child deckued, lightly. 

Her descriptioir of her amrt had irot beeir iircorrect; tire Comrtess 
Gemiiri was less tirair ever in a state of repose. She entered tire room 
witir a great deid of expressioir, rurd kissed Isabel, fu st oir her lips, rmd 
tireir on each cheek, in tire short, (juick manner of a bird drinking. 
She rrrade Isabel sit down on tire sofa beside her, and looking at our 
heroine witir a var iety of turns of tire head, delivered herself of a hun¬ 
dred remarks, from which I offer tire reader but a brief selection. 

“If you expect me to congratulate you, I must beg you to excuse 
me. I don’t suppose you ciue whetirer I do or not; I believe you are 
very proud. But I care myself whetirer I tell libs or not; I never tell 
tirem unless tirere is sonretiring to be gained. I don’t see what tirere is 
to be gained witir you—especiidly as you would not believe me. I don’t 
rrrake phrases—I never made a phrase in my life. My libs me always 
very crude. I am very? glad, for my own sake, tirat you are going to 
mm iy Osrrroud; but I won’t pretend I arrr glad for yours. You are very 
remar kable—you krrow tirat’s what people call you; you m e an heiress, 
mrd very' good-looking mrd clever, very? original; so it’s a good tiring to 
have you in tire family. Our family is very good, you krrow; Osmond 
will have told you tirat; mrd rrry rrrotirer was ratirer distinguished—she 
was called tire Anrericim Corinue. But we are ratirer fallen, I tiriuk, 
mrd perhaps you will pick us up. I have great coulideirce in you; tirere 
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jire ever so many tilings I want to talk to yon abont. I never congratn- 
late any girl on manying; I tliink it’s tire worst tiring she can do. I 
snppose Pansy onghtn’t to hear all tliis; hnt tliat’s what she has come 
to me for—to acijnire tire tone of society. There is no harm in her 
knowing tliat it isn’t snch a blessing to get married. When first I got 
im idea drat my brotlier had designs npon yon, I tlionght of writing to 
yon, to recommend yon, in tire sti'ongest terms, not to listen to him. 
Then I tlionght it wonld be disloyal, and I hate aiplliing of tiiat kind. 
Besides, as I say, I was enchimted, for myself; and after all, I am very 
selfish. By tire way, yon won’t respect me, and we shall never be inti¬ 
mate. I shonld like it, hnt yon won’t. Some day, all tire same, we shall 
be better friends tiiim yon will believe at first. My hnsband will come 
and see yon, tiiongh, as yon probably know, he is on no sort of terms 
witii Osmond. He is very fond of going to see pretty women, bnt I am 
not afraid of yon. In tire first place, I don’t cin e what he does. In tiie 
second, yon won’t care a sti aw for him; yon will take his measnre at a 
gkmce. Some day I will tell yon all abont him. Do yon tliink my niece 
onght to go ont of tire room? Pimsy, go and practise a little in my 
bondoir.” 

“Let her stay, please,” said Isabel. “I wonld ratiier heiu' notiiing 
that Pansy may not!” 


XXXVI. 

ONE afternoon, towards dnsk, in tire antnmn of 1876, a yonng 
mim of pleasing appearance rimg at tire door of a small apartment on 
the tiiird floor of an old Romim honse. On its being opened he in- 
cjnired for Madame Merle, wherenpon tire servant, a neat, plain 
woman, witii a French face imd a lady’s maid’s niimner, nshered him 
into a diniinntive drawing-room imd recjnested tiie favonr of his name. 

“Mr. Edward Rosier,” said tiie yonng man, who sat down to wait 
till his hostess shonld appeal'. 

The reader will perhaps not have forgotten tiiat Mr. Rosier was 
im ornament of tiie Americim circle in Piuis, bnt it may also be re¬ 
membered tiiat he sometimes vanished from its horizon. He had 
spent a portion of several winters at Pan, and as he was a gentleman 
of tolerably inveterate habits he might have continned for years to pay 
his imnnal visit to tliis chiuniing resort. In tiie snnimer of 1876, how¬ 
ever, an incident befell him which changed tiie cnrrent, not only of 
his tiionghts, hnt of his proceedings. He passed a niontii in tiie Upper 
Engadine, and enconntered at St. Moritz a chiu niing yonng girl. For 
this yonng lady he conceived a pecnliiu' admiration; she was exactly 
the honsehold angel he had long been looking for. He was never pre¬ 
cipitate; he was notiiing if not discreet; so—forbore for tiie present to 
decku e his passion; bnt it seemed to him when tiiey parted—tiie yonng 
lady to go down into Italy, and her admirer to proceed to Geneva, 
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where he was under bonds to join some friends—drat he should be 
very unhappy if he were not to see her agiiin. The simplest way to do 
so was to go in dre autumn to Rome, where Miss Osmond was dom¬ 
iciled widr her hmiily. Rosier started on his pilgrimage to die Itidian 
capital imd reached it on die First of November. It was a pleasant diing 
to do; but for die young man diere was a stiain of die heroic in die 
enterprise. He was nervous about die fever, and November, after idl, 
was radier early in die season. Fortune, however, favours die brave; 
imd Mr. Rosier, who took diree grains of cjuinine every day, had at 
the end of if niondi no cause to deplore his temerity. He had made 
to a certain extent good use of his time; tiiat is, he had perceived tiiat 
Miss Pansy Osmond had not a flaw in her composition. She was ad¬ 
mirably finished—she was in excellent style. He drought of her in am¬ 
orous meditation a good deal as he might have drought of a Dresden- 
china shepherdess. Miss Osmond, indeed, in tire bloom of her juve¬ 
nility, had a touch of tire rococo, which Rosier, whose taste was pre- 
doniimmtiy for tiiat manner, could not fail to appreciate. That he es¬ 
teemed tire productions of comparatively frivolous periods would 
have been appiuent from tire attention he bestowed upon Madimie 
Merle’s drawing-room, which, altiiough furnished witii specimens of 
every style, was especially rich in articles of tire last two centuries. He 
had immediately put a glass into one eye and looked round: imd 
then—“By Jove! she has some jolly good tilings!” he had murmured 
to himself. The room was small, and densely filled witii furniture; it 
gave an impression of faded silk jmd little statuettes which might totter 
if one moved. Rosier got up and wimdered about witii his careful 
tiead, bending over tiie tables charged witii knick-knacks and tiie 
cushions embossed witii princely arms. When Madame Merle came 
in she found him sEmding before tiie fireplace, witii his nose very 
close to tiie great lace flounce attached to tiie damask cover of tiie 
nimtel. He had lifted it delicately, as if he were smelling it. 

“It’s old Venetiim,” she said; “it’s ratiier good.” 

“It’s too good for tiiis; you ought to wear it.” 

“They tell me you have some better in Paris, in tiie same situa¬ 
tion.” 

“All, but I cm’t weal' mine,” said Rosier, smiling. 

“I don’t see why you shouldn’t! I have better lace tiian tiiat to 
wen.” 

Rosier’s eyes wandered, lingeringly, round tiie room agjiin. 

“You have some very good tilings.” 

“Yes, but I hate tiierii.” 

“Do you want to get rid of tiierii?” tiie young mm asked cjuickly. 

“No, it’s good to have sometiiing to hate; one works it off.” 

“I love my tilings,” said Rosier, as he sat tiiere smiling. “But it’s 
not about tiieni—nor about yours, tiiat I came to talk to you.” He 
paused a moment, and tiien, with greater softness—“I cne more for 
Miss Osmond tiim for all tiie bibelots in Europe!” 
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Madjime Merle started a litde. 

“Did you come to tell me drat?” 

“I cjmie to ask your advice.” 

She looked at him widi a litde frowu, stroking her chiu. 

“A man in love, you know, doesn’t ask advice.” 

“Why not, if he is in a difficult posidon? That’s often die case widi 
a man in love. I have been in love before, and I know. But never so 
much as diis dme—really, never so much. I should like piudcularly to 
know what you drink of my prospects. I’m afraid Mr. Osmond 
doesn’t drink me a phoenix.” 

“Do you wish me to intercede?” Madimre Merle asked, widr her 
fine ar ms folded, lurd her moudr drawn, up to die left. 

“If you could say a good word for me, I should be gready obliged. 
There will be no use in my troubling Miss Osmond unless I have 
good reason to believe her fadrer will consent.” 

“You ar e very considerate; drat’s in your favour. But you assume, 
in radrer im off-hand way, drat I drink you a prize.” 

“You have been very kind to me,” said die young nrim. “That’s 
why I came.” 

“I am idways kind to people who have good bibelots; drere is no 
telling what one may get by it.” 

And the left-lnmd corner of Madame Merle’s moudr gave expres¬ 
sion to die joke. 

Edward Rosier stru ed and blushed; his correct features were suf¬ 
fused widr disappointment. 

“Ah, I drought you liked me for nryselfi” 

“I like you very much; but, if you please, we won’t amdyse. Excuse 
me if I seem patronising; but I drink you a perfect litde gendenran. I 
must tell you, however, drat I have not die nmiying of Prmsy Os¬ 
mond.” 

“I didn’t suppose drat. But you have seemed to me intimate widr 
her family, and I drought you might have influence.” 

Madrmre Merle was silent a nronreirt. 

“Whom do you crdl her family?” 

“Why, her fadrer; and—how do you say it iir Eirglish!—her belle- 
mere. ” 

“Mr. Osnroird is her fadrer, certaiirly; but his wife can scarcely be 
termed a nrerrrber of her fimrily. Mrs. Osnroird has nodring to do widr 
mar iyting her.” 

“I rmr sorry for drat,” said Rosier, widr rm rmriable sigh. “I think 
Mrs. Osmond would favour me.” 

“Very? likely—if her husbrmd does irot” 

Edward Rosier raised his eyebrows. 

“Does she take dre opposite hire from him?” 

“In everydring. They drink very differendy.” 

“Well,” said Rosier, “I am soriy? for drat; but it’s none of my busi¬ 
ness. She is very fond of Pairsy.” 
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“Yes, she is veiy fond of Pjmsy.” 

“And Pansy has a great affection for her. She has told me tiiat she 
loves her as if she were her own rnotlier.” 

“Yon mnst, after all, have had some very intimate talk with tire 
poor child,” said Mackmie Merle. “Have yon deckned yonr senti¬ 
ments?” 

“Never!” cried Rosier, lifting his neady-gloved hand. “Never, nntil 
I have assnred myself of tliose of tire pai ents.” 

“Yon Jilways wait for tliat! Yon have excellent principles; yonr con- 
dnct is most estimable.” 

“I drink yon are langhing at me,” poor Rosier mnrmnred, drop¬ 
ping back in his chair, and feeling his smrdl monstache. “I didn’t ex¬ 
pect drat of yon, Madame Merle.” 

She shook her head crdnrly, like a persoir who saw drings clear ly. 

“Yon doir’t do me jnstice. I driirk yonr coirdnct is iir excelleirt taste 
aird dre best yon conld adopt. Yes, drat’s what I driirk.” 

“I wonldn’t agitate her—only to agitate her; I love her too rrrnch 
for drat,” said Ned Rosier. 

“I imr glad, after idl, drat yon have told me,” Mackmre Merle went 
on. “Leave it to me a litde; I drink I can help yon.” 

“I said yon were dre person to come to!” cried dre yonng nrim, 
widr im ingennons radiance in his face. 

“Yon were very clever,” Madame Merle retnrned, rrrore drily. 
“When I say I cim help yon, I mean once assnming drat yonr canse is 
good. Let ns drink a litde whedrer it is.” 

“Pm a deiu' litde fellow,” said Rosier, eiunesdy. “I woir’t say I have 
no fanlts, bnt I will say I have no \dces.” 

“All that is negative. What is the positive side! What have yon got 
besides yonr Spanish lace and yonr Dresden tea-cnps? 

“I have got a corrrfortable litde fortnne—abont forty dronsand 
francs a year'. Widr dre tident drat I have for lurairging, we can live 
beantifnlly on snch im income.” 

“Beantifnlly, no. Snfficiendy, yes. Even that depends on where 
yon live.” 

“Well, in Paris. I wonld nirdertake it in Paris.” 

Madimre Merle’s mondr rose to dre left. 

“It wonldn’t be splendid; yon wonld have to make nse of dre tea- 
cnps, imd drey wonld get broken.” 

“We doir’t want to be splendid. If Miss Osmond slronld have eve- 
rydring pretty, it wonld be enongh. When one is as pretty as she, one 
can afford to be simple. She onght never to wear' anydring bnt nrns- 
liir,” said Rosier, reflectively. 

“She wonld be nrnch obliged to yon for drat dreory.” 

“It’s dre correct one, I assnre yon; and I imr snre she wonld enter 
into it. She nnderstimds all drat; drat’s why I love her.” 

“She is a vei'}' good litde girl, and extremely gracefnl. Bnt her fa¬ 
ther, to the best of my belief, can give her irodriirg.” 
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Rosier hesitated a moment. 

“I don’t in die least desire drat he shonld. Bnt I may remark, all 
die same, diat he lives like a rich man.” 

“The money is his wile’s; she bronght him a fortnne.” 

“Mrs. Osmond, then, is veiy' fond of her step-danghter; she may 
do soniediing.” 

“For a love-sick swain yon have yonr eyes abont yon!” Madame 
Merle exclaimed, widi a langh. 

“I esteem a dot ve/y nincli. I can do widiont it, bnt I esteem it.” 

“Mrs. Osmond,” Madame Merle went on, “will probably prefer 
to keep her money for her own children.” 

“Her own children? Snrely she has none.” 

“She may have yet. She had a poor litde boy, who died two years 
ago, six niondis Jifter his birdi. Odiers, dierefore, may come.” 

“I hope diey will, if it will make her happy. She is a splendid 
woman.” 

Madimie Merle was silent a moment. 

“Ah, abont her diere is nincli to be said. Splendid as yon like! We 
have not exacdy made ont diat yon are a parti. The absence of vices 
is hardly a sonrce of income.” 

“Excnse me, I diink it may be,” said Rosier, widi his persnasive 
smile. 

“Yon’ll be a tonching conple, living on yonr innocence!” 

“I diink yon nnderrate me.” 

“Yon aie not so innocent as diat? Serionsly,” said Madame Merle, 
“of conrse forty dionsand francs a year imd a nice character me a 
combination to be considered. I don’t say it’s to be jnniped at; bnt 
there might be a worse offer. Mr. Osmond will probably incline to 
believe he can do better.” 

“He can do so, perhaps; bnt what cim his danghter do? She can’t 
do better tiian many die nimi she loves. For she does, yon know,” 
Rosier added, eagerly. 

“She does—I know it.” 

“All,” cried die yonng man, “I said yon were die person to come 

to.” 

“Bnt I don’t know how yon know it, if yon haven’t asked her,” 
Madame Merle went on. 

“In snch a case tiiere is no need of asking and telling; as yon say, 
we are an innocent conple. How did you know it?” 

“I who imi not innocent? By being very crafty. Leave it to me; I 
will find ont for yon.” 

Rosier got np, and stood smootiiing his hat. 

“Yon say diat ratlier coldly. Don’t simply find ont how it is, bnt 
try to make it as it shonld be.” 

“I will do my best. I will Py to make die most of yonr advantages.” 

“Thank yon so veiy? nincli. Meanwhile, I will say a word to Mrs. 
Osmond.” 
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“Gardez-vous en bien!”And MacEime Merle rose, rapidly. “Don’t 
set her going, or yon’ll spoil eveiy'tliing.” 

Rosier gazed into his hat; he wondered whedrer his hostess had 
been iifter Jill die right person to come to. 

“I don’t drink I nnderstand yon. I jmi an old friend of Mrs. Os¬ 
mond, and I drink she wonld like me to sncceed.” 

“Be jur old friend as nrnch as yon like; die more old friends she 
has die better, for she doesn’t get on very well widr some of her new. 
Bnt don’t for die present tr y to nnike her Pike np die cndgels for yon. 
Her hnsband may have other views, and, as a person who wishes her 
well, I advise yon not to mnltiply points of difference between drenr.” 

Poor Rosier’s face assnmed an expression of idarnr; a snit for the 
Irimd of Pansy Osmond was even a more complicated bnsiness dran 
his taste for proper Pimsitions had allowed. Bnt die exPenre good 
sense which he concealed nnder a snrface snggesting sprigged porce¬ 
lain, came to his assisPmce. 

“I don’t sec drat I inn bonnd to consider Mr. Osmond so nrnch!” 
he exclaimed. 

“No, bnt yon shonld consider her. Yon say yon me an old friend. 
Wonld yon make her snffer?” 

“Not for dre world.” 

“Then be very cm efnl, imd let dre matter idone nntil I have taken 
a few sonndings.” 

“Let dre matter idone, dear Madimre Merle? Remember drat I imr 
in love.” 

“Oh, yon won’t bnrn np. Why did yon come to me, if yon m e not 
to heed what I say?” 

“Yon me veiy' kind; I will be veiy good,” dre yonng man prom¬ 
ised. “Bnt I imr afraid Mr. Osmond is radrer difficnlt,” he added, in 
his mild voice, as he went to dre door. 

Madame Merle gave a light langh, 

“It has been said before. Bnt his wife is not easy eidrer.” 

“Ah, she’s a splendid woman!” Ned Rosier repeated, passing ont. 

He resolved that his condnct shonld be wordry of a yonng nrim 
who was idready a model of discretion; bnt he saw notiring in any 
pledge he had given Madimre Merle tirat made it improper he shonld 
keep hirrrself in spirits by jm occasionjd visit to Miss Osmond’s home. 
He redected constantiy on what Madjmre Merle had smd to him, and 
tnrned over in his mind tire impression of her somewhat pecnliar 
nrmrner. He had gone to her de confiance, as tirey said in Paris; bnt 
it was possible tirat he had been precipitate. He fonnd difficnlty in 
drinking of hirrrself as rash—he had iircnrred tiris reproach so rarely; 
bnt it certaiirly was Pne tirat he had krrown Madame Merle oirly for 
the last nroirdr, rmd tirat his tiriirking her a delightinl worrrmr was irot, 
wheir oire carrre to look iirto it, a reasoir for assnming tirat she wonld 
be eager to pnsh Pmrsy Osnroird iirto his arrrrs—gracefnlly arrrmged as 
these members might be to receive her. Beyoird this, Madame Merle 
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had been veiy gracious to him, and she was a person of considerarion 
jmiong die girl’s people, where she had a rather striking appearance 
(Rosier had more dian once wondered how she managed it), of being 
intimate witiiout being familiar. But possibly he had exaggerated tiiese 
advimtages. There was no piu ticular reason why she should take Rou¬ 
ble for him; a clnuming wonnm was clnuming to every one, and Ros¬ 
ier felt ratiier like a fool when he thought of his appealing to Madimie 
Merle on tire ground tiiat she had distinguished him. Very likely— 
tiiough she had appeiued to say it in joke—she was rejilly only tiiinking 
of his bibelots. Had it come into her head tiiat he might offer her two 
or tiiree of tiie gems of his collection? If she would only help him to 
many Miss Osmond, he would present her with his whole museum. 
He could hardly say so to her outiight; it would seem too gross a 
bribe. But he should like her to believe it. 

It was witii tiiese tiioughts tiiat he went again to Mrs. Osmond’s, 
Mrs. Osmond having an “evening”—she had taken tiie Thursday of 
each week—when his presence could be accounted for on general 
principles of chdlity. The object of Mr. Rosier’s well-regulated Jiffec- 
tion dwelt in a high house in tiie very lieiut of Rome; a din k and mas¬ 
sive structure, overlooking a sunny piazzetta in tiie neighbourhood of 
die Fiu'iiese Palace. In a palace, too, little Pimsy lived—a palace in Ro- 
niim piu'kmce, but a dungeon to poor Rosier’s apprehensive mind. It 
seemed to him of evil omen tiiat tiie young lady he wished to marry, 
imd whose fastidious fatiier he doubted of his ability to conciliate, 
should be immured in a kind of domestic forti ess, which bore a stern 
old Roniim mmie, which smelt of historic deeds, of crime and craft 
imd violence, which was mentioned in “Murray” and visited by tour¬ 
ists who looked disappointed and depressed, and which had frescoes 
by Ciu avaggio in tiie phmo nobile jmd a row of mutilated statues and 
dusty urns in the wide, nobly-inched loggia overlooking tiie damp 
court where a fountain gushed out of a mossy niche. In a less preoc¬ 
cupied frimie of mind he could have done justice to tiie Palazzo Roc- 
cimera; he could have entered into tiie sentiment of Mrs. Osmond, 
who had once told him tiiat on settling tiiemselves in Rome she imd 
her husband chose tiiis habitation for tiie love of local colour. It had 
local colour enough, and though he knew less about architecture tiiim 
about Limoges emmiel, he could see tiiat tiie proportions of tiie win¬ 
dows, imd even tiie details of tiie cornice, had cjuite tiie gnmd air. But 
Rosier was haunted by tiie conviction tiiat at picturesijue periods 
young girls had been shut up tiiere to keep tiieni from tiieir ti ne loves, 
jmd, under tiie tiireat of being tiirown into convents, had been forced 
into unholy nnuriages. There was one point, however, to which he 
always did justice when once he found himself in Mrs. Osmond’s 
waini, rich-looking reception-rooms, which were on tiie second floor. 
He acknowledged tiiat tiiese people were very sRong in bibelots. It 
was a taste of Osmond’s own—not at all of hers; tiiis she had told him 
the first time he came to tiie house, when, after asking himself for a 
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cjuaiter of an hour whetlier tlrey had better tilings tlian he, he was 
obliged to admit drat drey had, very much, and vanijuished his envy, 
as a gendemim should, to die point of expressing to his hostess his 
pure admiration of her treasures. He leiu ned from Mrs. Osmond tiiat 
her husband had made a laige collection before tiieir marriage, imd 
that, though he had obtained a number of fine pieces witiiin die last 
three yeiu s, he had got his best tilings at a time when he had not die 
advantage of her advice. Rosier interpreted tiiis information accord¬ 
ing to principles of his own. For “advice” read “money,” he said to 
himself; and die fact tiiat Gilbert Osmond had landed his great prizes 
during his impecunious season, confirmed his most-cherished doc- 
ti'ine—die doctrine tiiat a collector may freely be poor if he be only 
patient. In general, when Rosier presented himself on a Thursday 
evening, his first glance was bestowed upon the walls of die room; 
there were tiiree or four objects tiiat his eyes really yearned for. But 
after his talk witii Madame Merle he felt die extreme seriousness of 
his position; imd now, when he came in, he looked about for die 
daughter of die house witii such eagerness as might be permitted to a 
gentieniim who always crossed a tiireshold witii an optimistic smile. 


XXXVII. 

PANSY was not in die first of die rooms, a large apartment witii 
a concave ceiling imd walls covered witii old red damask; it was here 
that Mrs. Osmond usually sat—tiiough she was not in her usually cus¬ 
tomary place to-night—and tiiat a circle of more especial intimates 
gatiiered about die fire. The room was waini, witii a sort of subdued 
brightness; it contained die huger tilings, and—almost always—im 
odour of flowers. Pimsy on tiiis occasion was presumably in die cliimi- 
ber beyond, die resort of younger visitors, where tea was served. Os¬ 
mond stood before die chimney, leaning back, witii his hands behind 
him; he had one foot up imd was warming the sole. Half-a-dozen peo¬ 
ple, scattered near him, were talking togetiier; but he was not in die 
conversation; his eyes were fixed, abstiactedly. Rosier, coming in un- 
imnounced, failed to attract his attention; but die young man, who was 
veiy punctilious, tiiough he was even exceptionally conscious tiiat it 
was die wife, not die husband, he had come to see, went up to shake 
liimds witii him. Osmond put out his left hand, witiiout chimging his 
attitude. 

“How d’ye do? My wife’s somewhere about.” 

“Never fear; I shall find her,” said Rosier, cheerfully. 

Osmond stood looking at him; he had never before felt die keen¬ 
ness of tills gentleman’s eyes. “Madame Merle has told him, imd he 
doesn’t like it,” Rosier said to himself. He had hoped Madimie Merle 
would be tiiere; but she was not witiiin sight; perhaps she was in one 
of die otiier rooms, or would come later. He had never especially 
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delighted in Gilbert Osmond; he had a fancy drat he gave himself airs. 
Bnt Rosier was not (jnickly resendhl, and where politeness was con¬ 
cerned he had an inveterate wish to be in dre right. He looked ronnd 
him, smiling, and dren, in a moment, he said— 

“I saw a jolly good piece of Capo di Monte to-day.” 

Osmond answered nodring at frrst; bnt preseirdy, while he warm¬ 
ed his boot-sole, “I doir’t erne a frg for Capo di Moirte!” he retnrired. 

“I hope yon are irot losing yonr iirterest?” 

“hr old pots rmd plates? Yes, I am losing my iirterest.” Rosier for 
a moment forgot dre delicacy of his position. 

“Yon are not drinking of piuting witir a—a piece or two?” 

“No, I am not drinking of par ting witir imytiring at all, Mr. Rosier,” 
said Osmond, witir his eyes still on tire eyes of his visitor. 

“Ah, yon wimt to keep, bnt not to add,” Rosier remiu ked, brightly. 

“Exactly. I have irotiring tirat I wish to match.” 

Poor Rosier was awar e tirat he had blnshed, and he was distressed 
at his want of assnrance. “Ah, well, I have!” was all tirat he conld nrnr- 
mnr; and he krrew tirat his nrnrnrnr was partly lost as he tnrned away. 
He took his conrse to tire adjoining room, imd met Mrs. Osmond 
coming ont of tire deep doorway. She was dressed in black velvet; she 
looked brilliant imd noble. We kirow what Mr. Rosier tironght of her, 
imd tire terms in which, to Madame Merle, he had expressed his ad¬ 
miration. Like his appreciation of her dear little step-danghter, it was 
based piu tly on his fine sense of tire plastic; bnt also on a relish for a 
more impalpable sort of merit—tirat merit of a bright spirit, which Ros- 
ier’s devotion to brittle wines had not made him cease to regard as a 
(jnality. Mrs. Osmond, at present, might well have gratified snch 
tastes. The yeius had tonched her only to enrich her; tire flower of 
her yontir had not faded, it only hnng more (jnietiy on its stem. She 
had lost something of tirat (jnick eagerness to which her hnsbimd had 
privately taken exception—she had more tire air of being able to wait. 
Now, at all events, framed in tire gilded doorway, she strnck onr yonng 
man as tire pictnre of a gracions lady. 

“Yon see I am very regnlar,” he said. “Bnt who slronld be if I am 
not?” 

“Yes, I have kirown yon longer tiran imy one here. Bnt we mnst 
not indnlge in tender reminiscences. I want to inti'odnce yon to a 
yonng lady.” 

“Alrl, please, what yonng lady!” Rosier was immensely obliging; 
bnt tiris was not what he had come for. 

“She sits tirere by the fire in pink, and has no one to speak to.” 

Rosier hesitated a moment. 

“Can’t Mr. Osmond speak to her? He is witirin six feet of her.” 

Mrs. Osmond also hesitated. 

“She is not very lively, imd he doesn’t like dnll people.” 

“Bnt she is good enongh for me? Air now, tirat is hard.” 

“I only mean tirat yon have ideas for two. And then yon are so 
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obliging.” 

“So is your husbjind.” 

“No, he is not—to me.” And Mrs. Osmond smiled vaguely. 

“That’s a sign he should be doubly so to odier women.” 

“So I tell him,” said Mrs. Osmond, still smiling. 

“You see I wjmt some tea,” Rosier went on, looking wistfully be¬ 
yond. 

“That’s perfect. Go jmd give some to my young lady.” 

“Very good; but after tliat I will abandon her to her fate. The sim¬ 
ple P'utli is tliat I jmi dying to have a little Eilk with Miss Osmond.” 

“All,” sitid Isabel, turning away, “I can’t help you tliere!” 

Five minutes later, while he handed a tea-cup to tire young lady in 
pink, whom he had conducted into tire otlier room, he wondered 
whetlier, in making to Mrs. Osmond tire profession I have just 
cjuoted, he had broken the spirit of his promise to Madame Merle. 
Such a (juestion was capable of occupying tliis young man’s mind for 
a considerable time. At last, however, he became—compiuatively 
speaking—reckless, and ciued little what promises he might break. 
The fate to which he had tlireatened to abimdon tire young lady in 
pink proved to be none so terrible; for Pansy Osmond, who had given 
him the tea for his companion—Pimsy was as fond as ever of making 
tea—presently cimie imd Pilked to her. Into tliis mild collocjuy Edward 
Rosier entered little; he sat by moodily, watching his small sweetlieiut. 
If we look at her now tlirough his eyes, we shall at first not see much 
to remind us of tire obedient little girl who, at Florence, tliree yeiu s 
before, was sent to walk short distimces in tire Cascine while her fatlrer 
imd Miss Archer talked togetlrer of matters sacred to elder people. 
But after a moment we shall perceive tlrat if at nineteen Pansy has 
become a young lady, she does not really fill out the part; tlrat if she 
has grown very? pretty, she lacks in a deplorable degree tire cjuality 
kirown imd esteemed in the appearance of females as style; imd tlrat 
if she is dressed witlr great freshness, she weiu s her smart attire witlr 
im undisguised appeiu ance of saving it—very much as if it were lent 
her for tire occasion. Edward Rosier, it would seem, would have been 
just tire nrair to note tlrese defects; and in point of fact tlrere was not a 
cjuality of tlris young lady, of imy sort, tlrat he had not noted. Only he 
called her cjualities by names of his own—some of which indeed were 
happy enough. “No, she is unicjue—she is absolutely unicjue,” he used 
to say to himself; imd you may be sure tlrat not for an instimt would 
he have admitted to you tlrat she was wanting in style. Style? Why, 
she had tire style of a little priircess; if you couldir’t see it you had iro 
eye. It was irot moderir, it was irot coirscious, it would produce iro 
inrpressioir iir Broadway; tire small, serious damsel, iir her stiff little 
dress, oirly looked like an Iirhmta of Velascjuez. This was eirough for 
Edward Rosier, who drought her delightfully old-fashioired. Her anx¬ 
ious eyes, her charrrring lips, her slip of a figure, were as touching as 
a childish prayer. He had irow air acute desire to know just to what 
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point she liked him—a desire which made him fidget as he sat in his 
chair. It made him feel hot, so drat he had to pat his forehead widi his 
himdkerchief; he had never been so nncomfortable. She was snch a 
perfect yezr/re Bile; and one conldn’t make of a /ezme fille tire incjniiy 
necessar}' for dirowing light on snch a point. A jeune fille was what 
Rosier had always dreamed of—a jeune lille who shonld yet not be 
French, for he had felt tliat diis narionality wonld complicate tire (jnes- 
rion. He was snre tliat Pansy had never looked at a newspaper, imd 
that, in die way of novels, if she had read Sir Widter Scott it was die 
very most. An Americim jeune lille; what wonld be belter diim diat? 
She wonld be frimk imd gay, and yet wonld not have walked alone, 
nor have received letters from men, nor have been taken to die diea- 
ti e to see die comedy of manners. Rosier conld not deny diat, as die 
matter stood, it wonld be a breach of hospitidity to appeid direcdy to 
this nnsophisticated creatnre; bnt he was now in imminent dimger of 
asking himself whedier hospitality were die most sacred diing in die 
world. Was not die sentiment tliat he entertained for Miss Osmond 
of infinitely greater importance? Of greater importance to him—yes; 
bnt not probably to die master of die honse. There was one comfort; 
even if tiiis gentieniim had been placed on his gniud by Madame 
Merle, he wonld not have extended die winning to Pansy; it wonld 
not have been pint of his policy to let her know tiiat a prepossessing 
3X)nng man was in love widi her. Bnt he was in love witii her, tire pre¬ 
possessing yonng man; imd all tiiese restiictions of circnmstance had 
ended by irritating him. What had Gilbert Osmond nieimt by giving 
him two lingers of his left hand? If Osmond was rnde, snrely he him¬ 
self might be bold. He felt extiemely bold after die dnll girl in pink 
had responded to die call of her motiier, who came in to say, witii a 
significant simper at Rosier, diat she ninst carry her off to otiier tii- 
nniphs. The niodier imd danghter depaited togetiier, imd now it de¬ 
pended only npon him tiiat he shonld be virtnidly alone witii Pimsy. 
He had never been idone widi her before; he had never been alone 
widi 'A jeune lille. It was a great moment; poor Rosier begim to pat his 
forehead again. There was imotiier room, beyond die one in which 
they stood—a sniidl room which had been tiirown open and lighted, 
bnt, die company not being nnmerons, had remained empty idl die 
evening. It was empty yet; it was npholstered in pide yellow; tiiere were 
several lamps; dirongh die open door it looked very pretty. Rosier 
stood a moment, gazing dirongh diis apertnre; he was afraid tiiat 
Pimsy wonld rnn away, and felt almost capable of stietching ont a 
liimd to detain her. Bnt she lingered where die yonng lady in pink 
had left tiieni, making no motion to join a knot of visitors on die otiier 
side of die room. For a moment it occnrred to him tiiat she was fright¬ 
ened—too frightened perhaps to move; bnt a glance assnred him tiiat 
she was not, and tiien he redected tiiat she was too innocent, indeed, 
for tiiat. After a moment’s snpreme hesitation he asked her whetiier 
he might go and look at die yellow room, which seemed so atti active 
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yet so \drginjil He had been tliere already widr Osmond, to inspect 
die fnrnitnre, which was of die First French Empire, imd especially to 
admire die clock (which he did not really admire), an immense classic 
strnctnre of diat period. He dierefore felt diat he had now begnn to 
niimoenvre. 

“Certainly, yon may go,” said Pansy; “and if yon like, I will show 
yon.” She was not in die least frightened. 

“That’s jnst what I hoped yon wonld say; yon aie so very kind,” 
Rosier mnrmnred. 

They went in togedier; Rosier reidly dionght die room very ngly, 
and it seemed cold. The same idea appeiued to have strnck Pansy. 

“It’s not for winter evenings; it’s more for snnimer,” she said. “It’s 
papa’s taste; he has so ninch.” 

He had a good deid. Rosier dionght; bnt some of it was bad. He 
looked abont him; he hardly knew what to say in snch a sitnation. 
“Doesn’t Mrs. Osmond care how her rooms are done? Has she no 
taste?” he asked. 

“Oh yes, a great deid; bnt it’s more for literatnre,” said Pjmsy— 
“and for conversation. Bnt papa cares idso for tiiose tilings: I tiiink he 
knows eveiydiing.” 

Rosier was silent a moment. “There is one tiling I imi snre he 
knows!” he broke ont presentiy. “He knows tiiat when I come here it 
is, widi all respect to him, witli all respect to Mrs. Osmond, who is so 
chiuniing—it is reidly,” said die yonng man, “to see yon!” 

“To see me?” asked Pimsy, raising her vagnely-ti'onbled eyes. 

“To see yon; tiiat’s what I come for,” Rosier repeated, feeling die 
intoxication of a rnptnre with antiiority. Pansy stood looking at him, 
simply, intentiy, openly; a blnsh was not needed to make her-face 
more modest. 

“I dionght it was for tiiat,” she said. 

“And it was not disagreeable to yon?” 

“I conldn’t tell; I didn’t know. Yon never told me,” said Pansy. 

“I was jifrjiid of offending yon.” 

“Yon don’t offend me,” die yonng girl mnrmnred, smiling as if an 
angel had kissed her. 

“Yon like me tiien. Pansy?” Rosier asked, veiy' gently, feeling veiy 
happy. 

“Yes-I like yon.” 

They had walked to die chimney-piece, where die big cold Em¬ 
pire clock was perched; tiiey were well witiiin die room, imd beyond 
observation from witiiont. The tone in which she had said these fonr 
words seemed to him die very breatii of natnre, and his only imswer 
conld be to Pike her Inmd and hold it a moment. Then he raised it to 
his lips. She snbmitted, still witii her pnre, Pnsting smile, in which 
there was some tiling ineffably passive. She liked him—she had liked 
him all the while; now aitytiiing might happen! She was ready—she 
had been ready always, waiting for him to speak. If he had not spoken 
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she would have waited for ever; but when dre word came she dropped 
like die peach from die shaken P ee. Rosier felt that if be should draw 
her towai'ds him and hold her to his lieiu t, she would submit widiout 
a murmur, she would rest diere widiout a (juestioii. It was Pue diat 
diis would be a rash experiment iii a yellow Empire salottino. She had 
known it was for her he came; jmd yet like what a perfect litde lady 
she had carried it old 

“You are very deal' to me,” he murmured, P'ying to believe diat 
diere was after idl such a diing as hospiPdity. 

She looked a moment at her Inmd, where he had kissed it. “Did 
you say diat papa knows?” 

“You told me just now he knows everything.” 

“I diiiik you must make sure,” said Pmsy. 

“Ah, my dear, when once I imi sure of you!” Rosier murmured iii 
her eiu', while she turned back to die odier rooms widi a litde air of 
coiisisteucy which seemed to imply diat dieir appeal should be imme¬ 
diate. 

The odier rooms meanwhile had become conscious of die arrival 
of Madame Merle, who, wherever she went, produced m impression 
when she entered. How she did it die most attentive spectator could 
not have told you; for she iieitiier spoke loud, iior laughed profusely, 
iior moved rapidly, iior dressed witii splendour, iior appealed in any 
appreciable nimiier to die audience. Large, fair, smiling, serene, 
there was soniediing iii her very PaiKjuillity tiiat diffused itself, and 
when people looked round it was because of a sudden (juiet. Oii tiiis 
occasion she had done die cjuietest tiling she could do; after embrac¬ 
ing Mrs. Osmond, which was more spiking, she had sat down on a 
small sofa to commune witii die master of die house. There was a 
brief exclnmge of commonplaces between tiiese two—tiiey always 
pjiid, in public, a cerbiiii formal Pibute to die cornmouplace—jmd 
then Madame Merle, whose eyes had been wandering, asked if litde 
Mr. Rosier had come diis evening. 

“He came iieai ly an hour ago—but he has disappeared,” Osmond 
said. 

“And where is Pansy?” 

“In die odier room. There are sevend people tiiere.” 

“He is probably among tiierii,” said Madame Merle. 

“Do you wish to see him?” Osmond asked, in a provokiugly 
poiudess tone. 

Madimie Merle looked at him a moment: she knew his tones, to 
die eightli of a note. “Yes, I should like to say to him tiiat I have told 
you what he wjmts, md tiiat it interests you but feebly.” 

“Don’t tell him tiiat, he will P'y to interest me more—which is ex- 
actiy what I don’t wimt. Tell him I hate his propositi.” 

“But you don’t hate it.” 

“It doesn’t signify: I don’t love it. I let him see tiiat, myself, tiiis 
evening; I was rude to him on purpose. That sort of tiling is a great 
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bore. There is no huriy.” 

“I will tell him tliat you will take time and tliink it over.” 

“No, don’t do drat. He will hang on.” 

“H I discourage him he will do tire same.” 

“Yes, but in die one case he will tiy' imd talk imd explain; which 
would be exceedingly dresome. In die other he will probably hold his 
tongue imd go in for some deeper gimie. That will leave me cjuiet. I 
hate talking widi a donkey.” 

“Is diat what you cidl poor Mr. Rosier?” 

“Oh, he’s eneiwadng, with his eternal majolica.” 

Madame Merle dropped her eyes, widi a faint smile. “He’s a gen- 
denian, he has a charming temper; and, after idl, an income of forty 
thousand frimcs—” 

“It’s misery—genteel misery,” Osmond broke in. “It’s not what I 
have dreamed of for Pansy.” 

“Very good, dien. He has promised me not to speak to her.” 

“Do you believe him?” Osmond asked, absent-mindedly. 

“Perfecdy. Pansy has drought a great deid about him; but I don’t 
suppose you drink drat matters.” 

“I don’t drink it matters at rdl; but neidier do I believe she has 
drought about him.” 

“That opinion is more convenient,” said Madrmre Merle, (juiedy. 

“Has she told you drat she is in love widr him?” 

“For what do you take her? And for what do you take me?” Mad¬ 
ame Merle added in a moment. 

Osmond had raised his foot and was resdng his slim ankle on die 
odrer knee; he clasped his ankle in his hand, familiarly, aird gazed a 
while before hirrr. “This kiird of dring doesir’t frird me mrprepared. 
It’s what I educated her for. It was all for dris—drat wheir such a case 
should come up she should do what I prefer.” 

“I am irot rdraid drat she will irot do it.” 

“Well dreir where is the hitch?” 

“I doir’t see any. But all dre same, I recommend you irot to get 
rid of Mr. Rosier. Keep him oir haird, he may be useful.” 

“I carr’t keep him. Do it yourself.” 

“Very? good; I will put him iirto a corirer rmd allow hirrr so rrruch 
a day.” Madame Merle had, for dre most prut, while drey trdked, beeir 
glancing about her; it was her habit, iir dris situadoir, just as it was her 
habit to iirterpose a good marry blairk-lookiirg pauses. A long pause 
followed dre last words I have cjuoted; and before it was brokeir again, 
she saw Pansy come out of dre adjoining room, followed by Edwar d 
Hosier. Pairsy advrmced a few steps rmd dreir stopped aird stood look- 
iirg at Madame Merle aird at her fadrer. 

“He has spoken to her,” Madanre Merle said, simply, to Os¬ 
mond. 

Her comprmion never turned his head. “So much for your belief 
in his promises. He ought to be horsewhipped.” 
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“He intends to confess, poor litde man!” 

Osmond got np; he had now taken a shiup look at his danghter. 
“It doesn’t matter,” he mnrmnred, tnrning away. 

Pjmsy after a moment cjmie np to Madjmie Merle widi her little 
nnmner of nnhimiliar politeness. This lady’s receprion of her was not 
more inrimate; she simply, as she rose from die sofa, gave her a 
friendly smile. 

“Yon aie very late,” said die yonng girl, gendy. 

“My dear child, I imi never later dian I intend to be.” 

Madame Merle had not got np to be gracions to Pimsy; she moved 
towiu'ds Edwai'd Rosier. He cimie to meet her, imd, very cjnickly, as 
if to get it off his mind—“I have spoken to her!” he whispered. 

“I know it, Mr. Rosier.” 

“Did she tell yon?” 

“Yes, she told me. Behave properly for die rest of die evening, 
and come and see me to-morrow at a cjnarter past five.” 

She was severe, and in die manner in which she tnrned her back 
to him diere was a degree of contempt which cansed him to nintter a 
decent imprecadon. 

He had no intendon of speaking to Osmond; it was neidier die 
time nor die place. Bnt he instinctively wandered towiuxls Isabel, who 
sat talking widi an old lady. He sat down on die otiier side of her; die 
old lady was im Itidian, and Rosier took for granted tiiat she nnder- 
stood no English. 

“Yon said jnst now yon wonldn’t help me,” he began, to Mrs. Os¬ 
mond. “Perhaps yon will feel differently when yon know—when yon 
know—” 

He hesitated a little. 

“When I know what?” Isabel asked, gently. 

“That she is idl right.” 

“What do yon mean by tiiat?” 

“Well, tiiat we have come to an nnderstanding.” 

“She is idl wi'ong,” said Isabel, “It won’t do.” 

Poor Rosier gazed at her hidf-pleadingly, hidf-imgrily; a sndden 
flnsh testified to his sense of injnry. 

“I have never been tieated so,” he said. “What is tiiere agjiinst 
me, after all? That is not die way I jmi nsnidly considered. I conld 
have married twenty times.” 

“It’s a pity yon didn’t. I don’t mean twenty times, bnt once, com¬ 
fortably,” Isabel added, smiling kindly. “Yon me not rich enongh for 
Pansy.” 

“She doesn’t care a stiaw for one’s money.” 

“No, bnt her fatiier does.” 

“All yes, he has proved tiiat!” cried die yonng nimi. 

Isabel got np, tnrning away from him, leaving her old lady, witiiont 
saying anytiiing; jmd he occnpied himself for die next ten minntes in 
pretending to look at Gilbert Osmond’s collection of miniatnres. 
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which were neatly ju ranged on a series of snnill velvet screens. Bnt he 
looked widiont seeing; his cheek bnrned; he was too fnll of his sense 
of injnry. It was ceiTiin drat he had never been ti eated drat way before; 
he was not nsed to being dronght not good enongh, he knew how 
good he was, and if snch a fallacy had not been so pernicions, he 
conld have langhed at it. He looked abont again for Pansy, bnt she 
had disappeared, and his main desire was now to get ont of dre honse. 
Before doing so he spoke to Isabel again; it was not agreeable to him 
to reflect drat he had jnst SJiid a rnde dring to her—dre oirly poiirt drat 
wonld now jnstify a low view of him. 

“I spoke of Mr. Osnroird as I shonldir’t have doire, a while ago,” 
he said. “Bnt yon mnst remember my sitnatioir.” 

“I doir’t remember what yoir said,” she rmswered, coldly. 

“Air, yon are offeirded, jmd irow yon will never help me.” 

She was sileirt an iirstairt, jmd dreir, widr a change of toire—“It’s 
irot drat I won’t; I simply carr’t!” Her mamrer was rdmost passioirate. 

“If yon conld—jnst a litde,” said Rosier, “I wonld irever again speak 
of yonr hnsband save as an angel.” 

“The iirdncenreirt is great,” said Isabel gravely—iirscrntably, as he 
afterwards, to himself, called it; aird she gave him, str aight hr dre eyes, 
a look which was rdso iirscrntable. It made hirrr rerrrerrrber, somehow, 
that he had known her as a child; rmd yet it was keener tlrarr he liked, 
aird he took himself off. 


XXXVIII. 

HE weirt to see Madrmre Merle oir dre morrow, rmd to his snr- 
prise she let him off radrer easily. Bnt she made him promise drat he 
wonld stop drere nirtil sonredring slronld have been decided. Mr. Os¬ 
nroird had had higher expectatioirs; it was very ti ne drat as he had iro 
iirteirtioir of giving his danghter a portioir, snch expectatioirs were 
open to criticism, or even, if one wonld, to ridicnle. Bnt she wonld 
advise Mr. Rosier not to take drat tone; if he wonld possess his sonl 
in patience he might arrive at his felicity. Mr. Osmond was not favonr- 
able to his snit, bnt it wonld not be a miracle if he slronld gradnally 
come ronnd. Pansy wonld never defy her fatirer, he might depend 
npon drat, so nodring was to be gained by precipitation. Mr. Osmond 
needed to accnstonr his mind to im offer of a sort tirat he had not 
hitherto entertained, imd tiris resnlt mnst come of itself—it was nseless 
to try to force it. Rosier remarked tirat his own sitnatioir wonld be in 
dre mean while tire most nnconrfortable in tire world, imd Madimre 
Merle assnred him tirat she felt for him. Bnt, as she jnstiy decku ed, 
one conldn’t have everytiring one wimted; she had learned tirat lesson 
for herself. There wonld be no nse in his wr iting to Gilbert Osmond, 
who had charged her to tell him as nrnch. He wished tire matter 
dropped for a few weeks, imd wonld himself wr ite when he slronld 
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have anytliing to communicate which it would please Mr. Rosier to 
hear. 

“He doesn’t like your having spoken to Pjmsy. Ah, he doesn’t like 
it at all,” said Madame Merle. 

“I jmi perfecdy willing to give him a chance to tell me so!” 

“If you do drat he will tell you more dian you care to hear. Go to 
the house, for dre next mondi, as litde as possible, jmd leave die rest 
to me.” 

“As litde as possible? Who is to measure drat?” 

“Let me measure it. Go on Thursday evenings widi die rest of die 
world; but don’t go at all at odd times, imd don’t fret about Pansy. I 
will see that she understimds eveiy'tiiing. She’s a calm litde nature; she 
will take it cjuietiy.” 

Edward Rosier fretted about Pjmsy a good deal, but he did as he 
was advised, and waited for anotiier Thursday evening before return¬ 
ing to die Palazzo Roccanera. There had been a party at dinner, so 
that aldiough he went eiuiy die company was already tolerably numer¬ 
ous. Osmond, as usual, was in die first room, nem die fire, stiuing 
sti'aight at die door, so tiiat, not to be distinctiy uncivil. Rosier had to 
go and speak to him. 

“I am glad tiiat you can take a hint,” Pansy’s fatiier said, slightiy 
closing his keen, conscious eye. 

“I take no hints. But I took a message, as I supposed it to be.” 

“You took it? Where did yon take it?” 

It seemed to poor Rosier that he was being insulted and he waited 
a moment, asking himself how much a tine lover ought to submit to. 

“Madimie Merle gave me, as I understood it, a message from 
you—to die effect tiiat you declined to give me die opportunity I de¬ 
sire—die opportunity to explain my wishes to you.” 

Rosier llattered himself that he spoke ratiier sternly. 

“I don’t see what Madimie Merle has to do witii it. Why did you 
apply to Mackmie Merle?” 

“I asked her for an opinion—for notiiing more. I did so because 
she had seemed to me to know you very well.” 

“She doesn’t know me so well as she tiiinks,” said Osmond. 

“I am soi'ty for tiiat, because she has given me some litde ground 
for hope.” 

Osmond stared into die fire for a moment. 

“I set a great price on my daughter.” 

“You cim’t set a higher one tiian I do. Don’t I prove it by wishing 
to niiu'iy her?” 

“I wish to niiu'iy' her very well,” Osmond went on, witii a dry im¬ 
pertinence which, in imotiier mood, poor Rosier would have ad¬ 
mired. 

“Of, course I pretend tiiat she would marry well in manying me. 
She couldn’t marry a mini who loves her more; or whom, I may ven¬ 
ture to add, she loves more.” 
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“I jun not bound to accept your tlieories as to whom my daughter 
loves,” Osmond said, looking up widi a (juick, cold smile. 

“I jmi not dieorising. Your daughter has spoken.” 

“Not to me,” Osmond continued, bending forward a little jmd 
dropping his eyes to his boot-toes. 

“I have her promise, sir!” cried Rosier, witli tire slnupness of ex¬ 
asperation. 

As their voices had been pitched very low before, such a note at- 
tiacted some attention from tire company. Osmond waited till tliis 
little movement had subsided, tlren he said very (juickly— 

“I drink she has iro recollectioir of having giveir it.” 

They had beeir standiirg witlr tlreir faces to tire fire, aird after he 
had uttered tlrese last words Osrrroird turired romrd again to tire 
room. Before Rosier had time to rejoiir he perceived tlrat a gentle- 
irrrm—a stirmger—had just come iir, mramrouirced, accordiirg to tire 
Ronrair custom, rmd was about to preseirt himself to tire master of tire 
house. The latter srrriled bkmdly, hut somewhat bkmkly; tire \rsitor 
was a hrmdsonre man, witlr a large, fair berud—evideirtly jm English- 
mrm. 

“You appareirtly doir’t recogirise me,” he said, with a smile tlrat 
expressed more tlran Osnroird’s. 

“Ah yes, now I do; I expected so little to see you.” 

Rosier depjuted, jmd weirt iir direct pursuit of Pairsy. He sought 
her, as usual, iir tire neighbouring room, but he again encountered 
Mrs. Osmond in his patlr. He gave tlris gracious lady no greeting—he 
was too righteously indigmmt; but said to her crudely— 

“Your husband is awfully cold-blooded.” 

She gave tire simre mystical smile tlrat he had noticed before. 

“You cim’t expect every one to be as hot as yourself.” 

“I don’t pretend to he cold, but I imr cool. What has he been 
doing to his daughter?” 

“I have no idea.” 

“Don’t you take any interest?” Rosier demanded, feeling tlrat she 
too was irritating. 

For a moment she answered notlring. Then— 

“No!” she said abruptly, and witlr a cjuickened light in her eye 
which directly conPadicted tire word. 

“Excuse me if I don’t believe tlrat. Where is Miss Osmond?” 

“In the corner, making tea. Please leave her tlrere.” 

Rosier instantly discovered tire young girl, who had been hidden 
by intervening groups. He watched her, but her own attention was 
entirely given to her occupation. 

“What on eiutlr has he done to her?” he asked again imploringly. 
“He declares to me tlrat she has given me up.” 

“She has not given you up,” Isabel said, in a low tone, witlrout 
looking at him. 

“Ah, tlrimk you for tlrat! Now I will leave her alone as long as you 
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think proper!” 

He had hardly spoken when he saw her clnmge colonr, jmd be- 
cjune awjue drat Osmond was coming towaids her, accompjmied by 
the gendeman who had jnst entered. He dronght die latter, in spite of 
die advantage of good looks jmd evident socijd experience, was a litde 
embiurassed. 

“Isabel,” SJiid Osmond, “I bring yon an old friend.” 

Mrs. Osmond’s face, diongli it wore a smile, was, like her old 
friend’s, not perfecdy confident “I imi very happy to see Lord War- 
bnrton,” she said. Rosier tnrned away, and now diat his tidk widi her 
had been interrnpted, felt absolved from the litde pledge he had jnst 
taken. He had a cjnick impression diat Mrs. Osmond wonld not no¬ 
tice what he did. 

To do him jnstice, Isabel for some time (jnite ceased to obseiwe 
him. She had been startied; she liiudly knew whetiier she were glad 
or not. Lord Wiubnrton, however, now tiiat he was face to face witii 
her, was plainly very well pleased; his frank grey eye expressed a deep, 
if still somewhat shy, satisfaction. He was hu ger, stonter tiian of yore, 
and he looked older; he stood tiiere very solidly and sensibly. 

“I snppose yon didn’t expect to see me,” he said; “I have only jnst 
arrived. Literally, I only got here tiiis evening. Yon see I have lost no 
time in coming to pay yon my respects; I knew yon were at home on 
Thnrsdays.” 

“Yon see tire fame of yonr Thnrsdays has spread to Enghmd,” 
Osmond remaiked, smiling, to his wife. 

“It is very kind of Lord Warbnrton to come so soon; we lue 
greatly flattered,” Isabel said. 

“All well, it’s better tiian stopping in one of tiiose horrible inns,” 
Osmond went on. 

“The hotel seems veiy? good; I tiiink it is tiie same one where I 
saw yon fonr years ago. Yon know it was here in Rome tiiat we first 
met; it is a long time ago. Do yon remember where I bade yon good¬ 
bye? It was in tiie Capitol, in tiie first room.” 

“I remember tiiat myself,” said Osmond; “I was there at tiie time.” 

“Yes, I remember tiiat yon were tiiere. I was veiy soriy to leave 
Rome—so soriy? tiiat, somehow or otiier, it becimie a melancholy sort 
of memory, imd I have never cared to come back till to-day. Bnt I 
knew yon were living here, imd I assnre yon I have often tiionght of 
yon. It ninst be a charming place to live in,” said Lord Warbnrton, 
brightly, looking abont him. 

“We slionld have been glad to see yon at any time,” Osmond re¬ 
marked witii propriety. 

“Thank yon very nincli. I haven’t been ont of England since then. 
Till a niontii ago, I really snpposed my tiavels were over.” 

“I have heiu'd of yon from time to time,” said Isabel, who had now 
completely recovered her self-possession. 

“I hope yon have lieaid no liiuni. My life has been a bkmk.” 
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“Like die good reigns in histoiy,” Osmond snggested. He ap¬ 
peared to drink his dnties as a host had now terminated, he had per¬ 
formed them veiy conscientionsly. Nodiing conld have been more 
adeijnate, more nicely measnred, dnm his conrtesy to his wife’s old 
friend. It was pnnctilions, it was explicit, it was everydiing bnt natnral— 
a deficiency which Lord Warbnrton, who, himself, had on die whole 
a good deal of natnre, may be snpposed to have perceived. “I will 
leave yon and Mrs. Osmond togedier,” he added. “Yon have remi¬ 
niscences into which I don’t enter.” 

“I am afraid yon lose a good deid!” said Lord Warbnrton, in a 
tone which perhaps bePayed over-mnch his appreciation of Os¬ 
mond’s generosity. He stood a moment, looking at Isabel witii an eye 
diat gradnidly becimie more serions. “I imi reidly very glad to see yon.” 

“It is very pleasant. Yon me very kind.” 

“Do yon know tiiat yon me changed—a littie?” 

Isabel hesitated a moment. 

“Yes-a good deid.” 

“I don’t nieim for tire worse, of conrse; and yet how can I say for 
die better?” 

“I tiiink I shall have no scrnple in saying tiiat to yon,” said Isabel, 
smiling. 

“Ah well, for me—it’s a long time. It wonld be a pity tiiat tiiere 
shonldn’t be sometiiing to show for it.” 

They sat down, and Isabel asked him abont his sisters, witii otiier 
iiKjniries of a somewhat perfnnctory kind. He answered her (jnestions 
as if tiiey interested him, imd in a few moments she saw—or believed 
she saw—tiiat he wonld prove a more comfortable companion tiian of 
yore. Time had breathed npon his hemt, and witiiont chilling tiiis or¬ 
gan, had freely ventilated it. Isabel felt her nsnal esteem for Time rise 
at a bonnd. Lord Wm bnrton’s manner was certainly tiiat of a con¬ 
tented man who wonld ratiier like one to know it. 

“There is sometiiing I ninst tell yon witiiont more delay,” he said. 
“I have bronght Ralph Tonchett witii me.” 

“Bronght him witii yon?” Isabel’s snrprise was great. 

“He is at the hotel; he was too tired to come ont, and has gone to 
bed.” 

“I will go jmd see him,” said Isabel, (jnickly. 

“That is exactly what I hoped yon wonld do. I had mi idea tiiat 
yon hadn’t seen nincli of him since yonr mm riage—tiiat in fact yonr 
relations were a—a littie more formal. That’s why I hesitated—like mi 
awkward Englishman.” 

“I am as fond of Ralph as ever,” Isabel miswered. “Bnt why has 
he come to Rome?” 

The decimation was very gentle; tiie (jnestion a littie sharp. 

“Becanse he is very fm' gone, Mrs. Osmond.” 

“Rome, tiien, is no place for him. I heard from him tiiat he had 
determined to give np his cnstoni of wintering abroad, and remain in 
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England, indoors, in what he cjilled an arrificijil climate.” 

“Poor fellow, he doesn’t sncceed widi die artificial! I went to see 
him tiiree weeks ago, at Gardenconrt, jmd fonnd him extremely ill. 
He has been getting worse every year, and now he has no strengtii left. 
He smokes no more cigarettes! He had got np an artificial climate 
indeed; tiie honse was as hot as Calcntta. Nevertiieless, he had snd- 
denly taken it into his head to start for Sicily. I didn’t believe in it— 
neitiier did tiie doctors, nor any of his friends. His motiier, as I snp- 
pose yon know, is in America, so tiiere was no one to prevent him. 
He stnck to his idea tiiat it wonld be tiie saving of him to spend tiie 
winter at Catimia. He said he conld take semmts and fnrnitnre, imd 
make himself comfortable; bnt in point of fact he hasn’t bronght any¬ 
thing. I wimted him at least to go by sea, to save fatigne; bnt he said 
he hated tiie sea, and wished to stop at Rome. After tiiat, tiiongh I 
thonght it all rnbbish, I made np my mind to come witii him. I imi 
acting as—what do yon call it in America?—as a kind of moderator. 
Poor Tonchett’s very moderate now. We left England a fortnight ago, 
imd he has been very bad on tiie way. He cim’t keep warm, jmd tiie 
fnrtiier sonth we come tiie more he feels tiie cold. He has got a ratiier 
good niim, bnt I’m af raid he’s beyond linniim help. If yon don’t mind 
my salting so, I tiiink it was a most extiaordinaiy' time for Mrs. 
Tonchett to choose for going to America.” 

Isabel had listened eagerly; her face was fnll of pain imd wonder. 

“My annt does tiiat at fixed periods, imd she lets notiiing tnrn her 
aside. When tiie date conies ronnd she starts; I tiiink she wonld have 
started if Ralph had been dying.” 

“I sometimes tiiink he is dying,” Eord Warbnrton said. 

Isabel stinted np. 

“I will go to him now!” 

He checked her; he was a little disconcerted at tiie cjnick effect of 
his words. 

“I don’t nieim tiiat I tiionght so to-night. On the contiaiy, to-day, 
in tiie ti'ain, he seemed particnkuly well; tiie idea of onr reaching 
Rome—he is veiy? fond of Rome, yon know—gave him stiengtii. An 
honr ago, when I hade him good-night, he told me tiiat he was very 
tired, bnt veiy happy. Go to him in tiie morning; tiiat’s all I mean. I 
didn’t tell him I was coming here; I didn’t tiiink of it till after we sep- 
aiated. Then I remembered tiiat he had told me tiiat yon had an 
evening, and tiiat it was tiiis very Thnrsday. It occnrred to me to come 
in and tell yon tiiat he was here, and let yon know tiiat yon had per¬ 
haps better not wait for him to call. I tiiink he said he had not wi itten 
to yon.” There was no need of Isabel’s decku ing tiiat she wonld act 
npon Eord Waibnrton’s information; she looked, as she sat tiiere, 
like a winged creatnre held back. “Eet alone tiiat I wimted to see yon 
for myself,” her visitor added, galkmtiy. 

“I don’t nnderstand Ralph’s plan; it seems to me very wild,” she 
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said. “I was glad to diink of him between diose diick walls at Gjuxlen- 
court.” 

“He was completely Jilone diere; die diick widls were his only 
company.” 

“Yon went to see him; yon have been extiemely kind.” 

“Oh dear, I had nodiing to do,” said Lord Warbnrton. 

“We heiu', on die contiaiyy diat yon are doing great diings. Every 
one speaks of yon as a great statesman, imd I am perpetnidly seeing 
yonr name in die Times, which, by die way, doesn’t appem to hold it 
in reverence. Yon me apparendy as bold a radicid as ever.” 

“I don’t feel nem ly so bold; yon know the world has come ronnd 
to me. Tonchett and I have kept np a sort of Parliamentaiy debate, 
all the way from London. I tell him he is die Last of die Tories, mid 
he calls me die head of die Commnnists. So yon see diere is life in 
him yet.” 

Isabel had nimiy ijnestions to ask abont Ralph, bnt she abstained 
from asking diem idl. She wonld see for herself on die morrow. She 
perceived diat after a litde Lord Wm bnrton wonld tire of tiiat snb- 
ject—diat he had a conscionsness of otiier possible topics. She was 
more and more able to say to herself tiiat he had recovered, and, what 
is more to die point, she was able to say it witiiont bitterness. He had 
been for her, of old, snch im image of nrgency, of insistence, of sonie- 
diing to be resisted and reasoned witii, that his reappeanmce at first 
menaced her witii a new ti'onble. Bnt she was now reassnred; she 
conld see tiiat he only wished to live witii her on good terms, tiiat she 
was to nnderstmid tiiat he had forgiven her mid was incapable of die 
bad taste of making pointed allnsions. This was not a form of revenge, 
of conrse; she had no snspicion tiiat he wished to pnnish her by mi 
exhibition of disillnsionment; she did him die jnstice to believe tiiat it 
had simply occnrred to him tiiat she wonld now take a good-natnred 
interest in knowing that he was resigned. It was the resignation of a 
healtiiy, manly natnre, in which sentimental wonnds conld never fes¬ 
ter. British politics had cnred him; she had known tiiey wonld. She 
gave mi emions thonght to die happier lot of men, who m e always 
free to plnnge into die healing waters of action. Lord Wm bnrton of 
conrse spoke of die past, bnt he spoke of it witiiont implication; he 
even went so far as to allnde to tiieir former meeting in Rome as a 
very jolly time. And he told her tiiat he had been immensely inter¬ 
ested in liem ing of her nim riage—tiiat it was a great pleasnre to him to 
make Mr. Osmond’s acijnaintance—since he conld hardly be said to 
have made it on die otiier occasion. He had not written to her when 
she nim ried, bnt he did not apologise to her for tiiat. The only tiling 
he implied was tiiat they were old friends, intimate friends. It was very 
nincli as im intimate friend tiiat he said to her, snddenly, after a short 
panse which he had occnpied in smiling, as he looked abont him, like 
a nnm to whom eveiy'tiiing snggested a cheerfnl interpretation— 

“Well now, I snppose yon me very happy, and all tiiat sort of 
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tiling?” 

Isabel answered with a (jnick langh; tlie tone of his remark strnck 
her almost as tire accent of comedy. 

“Do yon snppose if I were not I wonld tell yon?” 

“Well, I don’t know. I don’t see why not.” 

“I do, dien. Fortnnately, however, I am very happy.” 

“Yon have got a veiy? good honse.” 

“Yes, it’s veiy' pleasant. Bnt diat’s not my merit—it’s my hns- 
band’s.” 

“Yon meim drat he has animged it?” 

“Yes, it was nodiing when we came.” 

“He mnst be very clever.” 

“He has a genins for npholstery,” said Isabel. 

“There is a great rage for tliat sort of tiring now. Bnt yon mnst 
have a taste of yonr own.” 

“I enjoy diings when drey are done; bnt I have no ideas. I can 
never propose aiptliing.” 

“Do yon meim drat yon accept what odiers propose?” 

“Very willingly, for die most pjut.” 

“That’s a good diing to know. I sliidl propose yon something.” 

“It will be very kind. I mnst say, however, diat I have in a few small 
ways a certain initiative. I slionld like, for instance, to inP'odnce yon 
to some of tiiese people.” 

“Oh, please don’t; I like sitting here. Unless it be to tiiat yonng 
lady in tire bine dress. She has a charming face.” 

“The one talking to tire rosy yonng niim? That’s my hnshimd’s 
danghter.” 

“Lncky man, yonr hnsband. What a dear little maid!” 

“Yon mnst make her accjnainPmce.” 

“In a moment, witii pleasnre. I like looking at her from here.” He 
ceased to look at her, however, very soon; his eyes constimtiy reverted 
to Mrs. Osmond. “Do yon know I was wrong jnst now in saving tiiat 
yon had changed?” he presently went on. “Yon seem to me, after all, 
very nincli the same.” 

“And yet I find it’s a great cliimge to be married,” said Isabel, witii 
gaiety. 

“It affects most people more tiiim it has affected yon. Yon see I 
haven’t gone in for tiiat.” 

“It ratiier snrprises me.” 

“Yon onght to nndersPmd it, Mrs. Osmond. Bnt I want to niiuiyy” 
he added, more simply. 

“It onght to be very easy,” Isabel said, rising, imd then blnshing a 
little at die tiionght tiiat she was hardly die person to say tiiis. It was 
perhaps becanse Lord Wiu bnrton noticed her blnsh tiiat he gener- 
onsly forbore to call her attention to tiie incongrnity. 

Edward Rosier meamvhile had seated himself on im ottoniim be¬ 
side Pimsy’s tea-table. He pretended at first to talk to her abont Rifles, 
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jmd she asked him who was die new gendeman conversing widi her 
stepmodier. 

“He’s an English lord,” said Rosier. “I don’t know more.” 

“I wonder if he will have some tea. The English are so fond of 
tea.” 

“Never mind drat; I have somediing paiticnlar to say to yon.” 

“Don’t speak so lond, or eveiy? one will heiu' ns,” said Pimsy. 

“They won’t hear ns if yon continne to look drat way: as if yonr 
only dionght in life was die wish diat die ketde wonld boil.” 

“It has jnst been filled; die servants never know!” die yonng girl 
exckiinied, widi a litde sigh. 

“Do yon know what yonr fadier said to me jnst now? That yon 
didn’t mean what yon said a week ago.” 

“I don’t niejm eveiydiing I say. How cim a yonng girl do diat? Bnt 
I nieim what I say to yon.” 

“He told me diat yon had forgotten me.” 

“Ah no, I don’t forget,” said Pansy, showing her pretty teedi in a 
fixed smile. 

“Then everydiing is jnst the same?” 

“Ah no, it’s not jnst die same. Papa has been very severe.” 

“What has he done to yon?” 

“He asked me what you had done to me, and I told him every¬ 
diing. Then he forbade me to marry yon.” 

“Yon needn’t mind diat.” 

“Oh yes, I ninst indeed. I cjm’t disobey papa.” 

“Not for one who loves yon as I do, and whom yon pretend to 
love?” 

Pimsy raised die lid of die tea-pot, gazing into diis vessel for a mo¬ 
ment; dien she dropped six words into its lu'oniatic depdis. “I love 
yon jnst as nincli.” 

“What good will diat do me?” 

“Ah,” said Pansy, raising her sweet, vagne eyes, “I don’t know 
that.” 

“Yon disappoint me,” groaned poor Rosier. 

Pimsy was silent a moment; she handed a tea-cnp to a servant. 

“Please don’t talk any more.” 

“Is this to be all my satisfaction?” 

“Papa said I was not to tidk witii yon.” 

“Do yon sacrifice me like tiiat? Ah, it’s too nincli!” 

“I wish yon wonld wait a littie,” said die yonng girl, in a voice jnst 
distinct enongh to betiay a (jnaver. 

“Of conrse I will wait if yon will give me hope. Bnt yon take my 
life away.” 

“I will not give yon np—oh, no!” Pimsy went on. 

“He will Py imd make yon marry some one else.” 

“I will never do tiiat.” 

“What dien are we to wait for?” 
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She hesitated a moment. 

“I will spejik to Mrs. Osmond, jmd she will help ns.” It was in diis 
nnmner drat she for dre most prut designated her stepmodrer. 

“She won’t help ns mnch. She is afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“Of yonr fadrer, I snppose.” 

Prmsy shook her litde head. 

“She is not afraid of any one! We mnst have patience.” 

“Ah, tirat’s rm awfnl word,” Rosier grormed; he was deeply discon¬ 
certed. Oblivions of tire cnstonrs of good society, he dropped his head 
iirto his hrurds, rmd, snpportiirg it witir a nrekurcholy grace, sat struiirg 
at dre carpet. Preseirdy he became aware of a good derd of nrovenreirt 
abont hirrr, aird wheir he looked np saw Pansy nrrrkiirg a cnrtsey—it 
was still her littie cnrtsey of tire conveirt—to tire English lord whom 
Mrs. Osrrroird had preseirted. 


XXXIX. 

IT probably will irot be snrprising to tire reflective reader tirat 
Ralph Tonchett slronld have seeir less of his consiir siirce her miu riage 
thjm he had doire before tirat eveirt—an eveirt of which he took snch 
a view as conld hardly prove a conflrrrratioir of iirtinracy. He had nt- 
tered his tironght, as we krrow, rmd after tiris he had held his peace, 
Isabel irot having iirvited hirrr to resnrrre a discnssioir which rrrarked 
rm era iir tireir relations. That discnssion had made a differeirce—tire 
differeirce tirat he ferued, ratirer tirrm tire oire he hoped. It had irot 
chilled tire girl’s zeal iir carrying ont her engagenreirt, bnt it had come 
dangeronsly irear' to spoiliirg a frieirdship. No refereirce was ever again 
made betweeir them to Ralph’s opinioir of Gilbert Osnroird; and by 
snrronirdiirg tiris topic witir a sacred sileirce, tirey numaged to preserve 
a senrblairce of reciprocal frrmkness. Bnt tirere was a differeirce, as 
Ralph often said to himself—tirere was a difference. She had not for¬ 
given him, she never wonld forgive him; tirat was all he had gained. 
She tironght she had forgiven him; she believed she didn’t care; imd 
as she was botir very generons aird very prond, tirese convictions rep¬ 
resented a certain reality. Bnt whetirer or no tire event slronld jnstify 
hinr, he wonld virtnally have done her a wrong, and tire wrong was of 
the sort tirat women remember best. As Osmond’s wife, she conld 
never again be his friend. If in this char acter she slronld enjoy tire 
felicity she expected, she wonld have notiring bnt contempt for tire 
nrim who had attempted, in advimce, to nndernrine a blessing so dear; 
imd if on tire otirer hand his winning slronld be jnstifled, tire vow she 
had taken tirat he slronld never kirow it, wonld lay npon her spirit a 
bnrden tirat wonld make her hate hinr. Snch had been, dnring tire 
year tirat followed his consin’s miuriage, Ralph’s ratirer dismal previ- 
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sion of die future; jmd if his meditations appeju morbid, we must re¬ 
member tiiat be was not in tire bloom of healtii. He consoled himself 
as he might by behaving (as he deemed) beautifully, jmd was present 
at tire ceremony by which Isabel was united to Mr. Osmond, jmd 
which was performed in Florence in tire montii of June. He lejuned 
from his motiier tiiat Isabel at first had tiioughts of celebrating her 
nuptials in her native land, but tiiat as simplicity was what she chiefly 
desired to secure, she had finally decided, in spite of Osmond’s pro¬ 
fessed willingness to make a journey of imy lengtii, tiiat tiiis character¬ 
istic would best be preseiwed by tiieir being miuried by tiie neiuest 
clerg^mian in tiie shortest time. The tiling was done, tiierefore, at the 
little American chapel, on a very hot day, in tiie presence only of Mrs. 
Touchett imd her son, of Pimsy Osmond imd tiie Countess Gemini. 
That severity in tiie proceedings of which I just spoke, was in pint tiie 
result of tiie absence of two persons who might have been looked for 
on die occasion, and who would have lent it a certain richness. Mad- 
imie Merle had been invited, but Madame Merle, who was unable to 
leave Rome, sent a gracious letter of excuses. Henrietta Stackpole had 
not been invited, as her depiu ture from America, imnounced to Isa¬ 
bel by Mr. Goodwood, was in fact frusti ated by tiie duties of her pro¬ 
fession; but she had sent a letter, less gracious tiian Madjuiie Merle’s, 
intimating tiiat had she been able to cross tiie Atlantic, she would have 
been present not only as a witness but as a critic. Her return to Europe 
took place somewhat later, and she effected a meeting witii Isabel in 
the autumn, in Paris, when she indulged—perhaps a ti ifle too freely— 
her critical genius. Poor Osmond, who was chiefly tiie subject of it, 
protested so sharply that Henrietta was obliged to declare to Isabel 
tiiat she had taken a step which erected a bjurier between tiieni. “It 
isn’t in tiie least tiiat you have married—it is tiiat you have nnuried 
him, ” she deemed it her duty to rennu k; agreeing, it will be seen, 
much more witii Rjilph Touchett tiian she suspected, though she had 
few of his hesitations and compunctions. Henrietta’s second visit to 
Europe, however, was not made in vain; for just at tiie moment when 
Osmond had declared to Isabel tiiat he really must object to tiiat 
newspaper-woman, juid Isabel had answered tiiat it seemed to her he 
took Henrietta too Inud, tiie good Mr. Bjmtiing appealed upon tiie 
scene and proposed that tiiey should take a run down to Spain. Hen¬ 
rietta’s letters from Spjiin proved to be tiie most picturesijue she had 
yet published, jmd tiiere was one in especiiil, dated from tiie Alham¬ 
bra, juid entitled ‘Moors and Moonlight,’ which generjilly passed for 
her masterpiece. Isabel was secretly disappointed at her husband’s 
not having been able to judge tiie poor girl more humorously. She 
even wondered whetiier his sense of humour were by chance defec¬ 
tive. Of course she herself looked at tiie matter as a person whose 
present happiness had notiiing to grudge to Henrietta’s violated con¬ 
science. Osmond drought tiieir allijuice a kind of monstrosity; he 
couldn’t imagine what tiiey had in common. Eor him, Mr. Bjmtiing’s 
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fellow-tourist was simply the most vulgar of women, aud he Jilso pro¬ 
nounced her die most abimdoued. Against diis latter clause of die 
verdict Isabel protested widi an luxlour which made him wonder 
idfesh at die oddity of some of his wife’s tastes. Isabel could explain 
it only by saying diat she liked to know people who were as different 
as possible from herself. “Why dien don’t you make die acijuaintimce 
of your washeiwonnm?” Osmond had incjuired; to which Isabel an¬ 
swered diat she was afraid her washeiwoman wouldn’t caie for her. 
Now Henrietta ciued so much. 

Ralph saw nodiing of her for die greater part of die two years diat 
followed her marriage; die winter diat formed die beginning of her 
residence in Rome he spent again at Sim Remo, where he was joined 
in die spring by his niodier, who affeiwiuxls went with him to England, 
to see what diey were doing at die bimk—im operation she could not 
induce him to perform. Ridpli had taken a lease of his house at San 
Remo, a small \illa, which he occupied still anotiier winter; but late in 
the niondi of April of this second yem he came down to Rome. It was 
the first time since her marriage tiiat he had stood face to face witii 
Isabel; his desire to see her again was of die keenest. She had wi itten 
to him from time to time, but her letters told him notiiing tiiat he 
wanted to know. He had asked his motiier what she was making of 
her life, imd his motiier had simply imswered tiiat she supposed she 
was making die best of it. Mrs. Touchett had not die imagination tiiat 
communes widi die unseen, and she now pretended to no intimacy 
widi her niece, whom she riu ely encountered. This young woniim ap- 
peiued to be living in a sufficientiy honourable way, but Mrs. 
Touchett still remained of die opinion tiiat her marriage was a shabby 
affttir. It gave her no pleasure to tiiink of Isabel’s establishment, which 
she was sure was a very lame business. From time to time, in Florence, 
she rubbed against die Countess Gemini, doing her best, jdways, to 
minimise the contact; and die Countess reminded her of Osmond, 
who made her tiiink of Isabel. The Countess was less talked about in 
these days; but Mrs. Touchett augured no good of tiiat; it only proved 
how she had been tidked about before. There was a more direct sug¬ 
gestion of Isabel in die person of Madame Merle; but Madimie 
Merle’s relations witii Mrs. Touchett had undergone a perceptible 
change. Isabel’s aunt had told her, witiiout circumlocution, tiiat she 
had played too ingenious a part; imd Madimie Merle, who never cjuar- 
relled witii any one, who appeared to tiiink no one wortii it, and who 
had performed die miracle of living, more or less, for several yeiu s 
witii Mrs. Touchett, witiiout a symptom of irritation—Madame Merle 
now took a very high tone, and deckued tiiat tiiis was an accusation 
from which she could not stoop to defend herself. She added, how¬ 
ever (witiiout stooping), tiiat her behaviour had been only too simple, 
that she had believed only what she saw, tiiat she saw tiiat Isabel was 
not eager to riianyy and tiiat Osmond was not eager to please (his 
repeated visits were nothing; he was boring himself to deatii on his 
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hill-top, and he came merely for jmiusement). Isabel had kept her 
sentiments to herself , jmd her jonrney to Greece jmd Egypt had effec- 
tnjilly dirown dnst in her compjmion’s eyes. Madjmie Merle accepted 
the event—she was nnprepai ed to drink of it as a scandal; bnt drat she 
had played rmy par t iir it, donble or siirgle, was rm irrrpntatioir against 
which she prondly protested. It was donbtless iir coirserjneirce of Mrs. 
Tonchett’s attitnde jmd of dre iirjnry it offered to habits coirsecrated 
by mrmy chiunring seasoirs, drat Madame Merle, after dris, chose to 
pass marry nroirdrs iir Engkmd, where her credit was (jnite nirirrr- 
paired. Mrs. Tonchett bad done her a wrong; drere are some drings 
that crm’t be forgiven. Bnt Madame Merle snffered iir silence; drere 
was always sonredring exijnisite in her dignity. 

Ridph, as I say, had wished to see for himself; bnt while he was 
engaged in dris pnrsnit he felt afresh what a fool he had been to pnt 
the girl on her gniu d. He had played dre wrong card, imd now he had 
lost dre gimre. He slronld see nodring, he slronld learn nodring; for 
hinr she wonld idways wem a mask. His ti ne line wonld have been to 
profess delight in her marriage, so drat later, when, as Ralph phrased 
it, dre bottom slronld fidl ont of it, she might have dre pleasnre of 
saying to hinr drat he had been a goose. He wonld gladly have con¬ 
sented to pass for a goose in order to kirow Isabel’s real sitnation. Bnt 
now she neither tannted hinr widr his fidlacies nor pretended drat her 
own confidence was jnstified; if she wore a mask, it completely cov¬ 
ered her face. There was sonredring fixed imd mechanical in dre se¬ 
renity painted npon it; dris was not im expression, Ridph said—it was 
a representation. She had lost her child; drat was a sorrow, bnt it was 
a sorrow she scarcely spoke of; drere was more to say abont it tirim 
she conld say to Ralph. It belonged to tire past, moreover; it had oc- 
cnrred six montirs before, imd she had idready laid aside tire tokens 
of monrning. She seemed to be leading tire life of tire world; Ralph 
heard her spoken of as haring a “char ming position.” He observed 
that she prodnced tire impression of being pecnliaiiy enviable, drat it 
was snpposed, imrong many people, to be a pririlege even to know 
her. Her honse was not open to every one, and she had im evening in 
the week, to which people were not invited as a matter of conrse. She 
lived widr a certain magnificence, bnt yon needed to be a member of 
her circle to perceive it; for drere was notiring to gape at, notiring to 
criticise, nodring even to admire, in tire daily proceedings of Mr. and 
Mrs. Osmond. Ridph, in all tiris, recognised tire hand of tire master; 
for he kirew tirat Isabel had no facnlty for prodncing cidcnlated im¬ 
pressions. She strnck hinr as having a great love of movement, of gai¬ 
ety, of late honrs, of long drives, of fatigne; an eagerness to be enter¬ 
tained, to be interested, even to be bored, to make acijnaintimces, to 
see people drat were talked abont, to explore tire neighbonrhood of 
Rome, to enter into relation widr certain of tire nrnstiest relics of its 
old society. In idl tiris drere was nrnch less discrimination tirim in tirat 
desire for comprehensiveness of development, on which he nsed to 
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exercise his wit. There was a kind of violence in some of her impnlses, 
of crndity in some of her experiments, which took him by snrprise; it 
seemed to him drat she even spoke faster, moved faster, tlian before 
her nnuriage. Certainly she had fallen into exaggerarions—she who 
nsed to care so rnnch for die pnre ti ndi; imd whereas of old she had 
a great delight in good-hnmonred ju gnment, in intellectnal play (she 
never looked so charming as when in die genijd heat of discnssion she 
received a crnshing blow fnll in die face imd brnshed it away as a 
feadier), she appeared now to diink diere was nodiing wordi people’s 
eidier differing abont or agreeing npon. Of old she had been cnrions, 
juid now she was indifferent, imd yet in spite of her indifference her 
activity was greater tliim ever. Slender still, bnt lovelier than before, 
she had gained no great matnrity of aspect; bnt tiiere was a kind of 
jmiplitnde and brillijmcy in her personal lurangements which gave a 
tonch of insolence to her beanty. Poor hnnnm-heiuted Isabel, what 
perversity had bitten her? Her light step drew a mass of drapery be¬ 
hind it; her intelligent head snstained a majesty of ormmient. The 
free, keen girl had become (jnite anotiier person; what he saw was die 
fine lady who was snpposed to represent sometiiing. “What did Isabel 
represent?” Ralph asked himself; and he conld only imswer by saying 
diat she represented Gilbert Osmond. “Good heavens, what a fnnc- 
tion!” he exckiinied. He was lost in wonder at die mystery of tilings. 
He recognised Osmond, as I say; he recognised him at eveiy' tnrn. He 
saw how he kept jdl tilings witiiin limits; how he adjnsted, regnlated, 
jminiated tiieir manner of life. Osmond was in his element; at last he 
had material to work witii. He Jilways had jm eye to effect; jmd his 
effects were elaborately stndied. They were prodnced by no vnlgju' 
means, bnt die motive was as vnlgm as die lut was great. To snrronnd 
his interior with a sort of invidions sanctity, to EmEilise society witii a 
sense of exclnsion, to make people believe his honse was different 
from every otiier, to inipait to die face tiiat he presented to die world 
a cold originality—tills was die ingenions effort of die personage to 
whom Isabel had attiibnted a snperior morality. “He works witii sn- 
perior material,” Rjilph said to himself; “bnt it’s rich abnndance coni- 
pai ed with his former resonrces.” Rjilph was a clever man; bnt Rjilph 
had never—to his own sense—been so clever as when he observed, in 
petto, tiiat nnder die gnise of ciuing only for intiinsic valnes, Osmond 
lived exclnsively for die world. Fju' from being its master, as he pre¬ 
tended to be, he was its veiy? hnnible seiwimt, and die degree of its 
attention was his only measnre of snccess. He lived witii his eye on it, 
from morning till night, jmd die world was so stnpid it never snspected 
die ti'ick. Eveiy'tiiing he did was pose—pose so deeply cjilcnlated tiiat 
if one were not on die lookont one mistook it for impnlse. Rjilph had 
never met a man who lived so ninch in die land of calcnlation. His 
tastes, his stndies, his accomplishments, his collections, were all for a 
pnrpose. His life on his hill-top at Florence had been a pose of yeiu s. 
His solitnde, his ennni, his love for his danghter, his good niiuiners. 
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his bad manners, were so nnmy featnres of a rnenEil image consEmdy 
present to him as a model of impertinence and mystification. His imr- 
bition was not to please die world, bnt to please himself by excidng 
the world’s cnriosity imd then declining to sadsfy it. It made him feel 
great to play die world a Rick. The dring he had done in his life most 
direcdy to please himself was his marrying Isabel Archer; diongh in 
this case indeed die gnllible world was in a manner embodied in poor 
Isabel, who had been mysdfied to die top of her bent. Ridph of conrse 
fonnd a fitness in being consistent; he had embraced a creed, imd as 
he had snffered for it he conld not in hononr forsake it. I give diis 
little sketch of its ardcles for what drey are wordi. It was certain drat 
he was very skilfnl in fitdng dre facts to his dieory—even die fact drat 
dnring die nioiidi he spent in Rome at diis period Gilbert Osmond 
appeiued to regaid him not in die least as an enemy. For Mr. Os¬ 
mond Ralph had not now diat importimce. It was not diat he had die 
importance of a friend; it was radier diat he had none at idl. He was 
Isabel’s consin, and he was radier nnpleasandy ill—it was on diis basis 
that Osmond treated widi him. He made the proper inijniries, asked 
abont his liealdi, abont Mrs. Tonchett, abont his opinion of winter 
climates, whedier he was comfortable at his hotel. He addressed him, 
on die few occasions of dieir nieedng, not a word diat was not neces¬ 
sary; bnt his manner had idways the nrbimity proper to conscions snc- 
cess in die presence of conscions failnre. For all this, Ralph had, to¬ 
wards die end, an iiiwiud convicdon diat Osmond had made it nn- 
conifortable for his wife diat she slionld condnne to receive her 
consin. He was not jealons—he had not diat excnse; no one conld be 
jeidons of Ridpli. Bnt he made Isabel pay for her old-dme kindness, 
of which so nincli was sdll left; and as Ralph had no idea of her parang 
too nincli, when his snspicion had become sharp, he took himself off. 
In doing so he deprived Isabel of a veiy? interesdng occnpadon: she 
had been constimdy wondering what fine principle kept him idive. 
She decided that it was his love of conversadon; his conversadon was 
better diim ever. He had given np walking; he was no longer a hnnior- 
ons sti'oller. He sat idl day in a chair—idniost imy chair wonld do, imd 
was so dependent on what yon wonld do for him diat, had not his talk 
been highly contempladve, yon might have dionght he was blind. The 
reader already knows more abont him than Isabel was ever to know, 
imd die reader may therefore be given die key to die mystery. What 
kept Ralph alive was simply die fact diat he had not yet seen enongh 
of his consin; he was not yet sadsfied. There was more to come; he 
conldn’t make np his mind to lose diat. He wished to see what she 
wonld make of her hnsband—or what he wonld make of her. This was 
only die first act of die drama, and he was determined to sit ont dre 
performance. His deterniinadon held good; it kept him going some 
eighteen niondis more, till die time of his retnrn to Rome witii Lord 
Warbnrton. It gave him indeed snch im air of intending to live indef¬ 
initely diat Mrs. Tonchett, tiiongh more accessible to confnsions of 
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thought in tlie matter of this sti ange, unremunerarive—and unremu¬ 
nerated—son of hers dian she had ever been before, had, as we have 
learned, not serupled to embju k for a distant hmd. If Rjilph had been 
kept alive by suspense, it was widr a good deal of die same emotion— 
the excitement of wondering in what state she should find him—tiiat 
Isabel ascended to his apiu tment tire day after Lord Wiu burton had 
notified her of his arrival in Rome. 

She spent an hour with him; it was tire first of several visits. Gilbert 
Osmond called on him punctually, imd on Isabel sending a ciuriage 
for him Ralph came more tiian once to tire Palazzo Roccimera. A 
fortnight elapsed, at tire end of which Ralph announced to Lord Wiu - 
burton tiiat he tiiought after all he wouldn’t go to Sicily. The two men 
had been dining togetiier after a day spent by tiie latter in ranging 
about tile Campagna. They had left tiie table, and Wai burton, before 
the chimney, was lighting a cigar, which he instimtiy removed from his 
lips. 

“Won’t go to Sicily? Where tiieii will you go?” 

“Well, I guess I won’t go an^Tvhere,” said Ralph, from tiie sofa, in 
a tone of jocosity. 

“Do you nieim tiiat you will return to Engkmd?” 

“Oh clem no; I will stay in Rome.” 

“Rome won’t do for you; it’s not warm enough.” 

“It will have to do; I will nnike it do. See how well I have been.” 

Gird Wm burton looked at him a while, puffing his cigai', as if he 
were frying to see it. 

“You have been better tiian you were on tiie journey, cerbiinly. I 
wonder how you lived tiirough tiiat. But I don’t understand your con¬ 
dition. I recommend you to fry Sicily.” 

“I can’t fry,” said poor Ralph; “I can’t move furtiier. I can’t face 
that journey. Fancy me between Scylla and Char^tiidis! I don’t wjmt to 
die on tiie Siciliim plains—to be snatched away, like Proserpine in tiie 
same locality, to tiie Plutonian shades.” 

“What die deuce did you come for?” his lordship tiien iiKjuired. 

“Because tiie idea took me. I see it won’t do. It really doesn’t 
matter where I am now. I’ve exhausted all remedies. I’ve swallowed 
:ill climates. As I’m here I’ll stay; I haven’t got imy cousins in Sicily.” 

“Your cousin is certainly im inducement. But what does tiie doc¬ 
tor say?” 

“I haven’t asked him, and I don’t care a fig. If I die here Mrs. 
Osmond will buiy me. But I shall not die here.” 

“I hope not.” Gird Wmburton continued to smoke reflectively. 
“Well, I must say,” he resumed, “for myself I imi very glad you don’t 
go to Sicily. I had a horror of tiiat journey.” 

“Ah, but for you it needn’t have mattered. I had no idea of drag¬ 
ging you in my frain.” 

“I certainly didn’t nieim to let you go alone.” 

“My dear Wiuburton, I never expected you to come furtiier tiian 
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this,” Rjilph cried. 

“I should have gone widi you jmd seen you settled,” said Lord 
Warburtou. 

“You are a very good fellow. You are very kind.” 

“Then I should have come back here.” 

“And dieu you would have gone to England.” 

“No, no; I should have stayed.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, “if that’s what we jue bodi up to, I don’t see 
where Sicily comes in!” 

His compjmion was silent; he sat stal ing at die fire. At last, looking 
up— 

“I say, tell me diis,” he broke out; “did you really nieiui to go to 
Sicily when we started?” 

“All, vous m ’eu denmndez tiop! Let me put a (juestion first. Did 
you come widi me cjuite—platoiiically?” 

“I don’t know what you mean by diat. I wanted to come abroad.” 

“I suspect we have each been playing our litde game.” 

“Speak for yourself. I made no secret whatever of my wanting to 
be here a while.” 

“Yes, I remember you said you wished to see tire Minister of For¬ 
eign Affairs.” 

“I have seen him three times; he is very amusing.” 

“I tiiiiik you have forgotten what you ciuiie for,” said Ralph. 

“Perhaps I have,” his companion imswered, ratiier gravely. 

These two geiitiemeii were children of a race which is not distin¬ 
guished by tile absence of reserve, and tiiey had Ravelled togetiier 
from London to Rome witiiout an allusion to matters tiiat were up¬ 
permost in die mind of each. There was im old subject tiiat tiiey had 
once discussed, but it had lost its recognised place in tiieir attention, 
imd even after tiieir lurival in Rome, where many tilings led back to 
it, tiiey had kept tiie same half-diffident, half-confident silence. 

“I recommend you to get the doctor’s consent, all tiie simie,” 
Dird Wiu'burton went on, abruptly, after an inteiwal. 

“The doctor’s consent will spoil it; I never have it when I cim help 

i!” 

“What does Mrs. Osmond tiiiiik?” 

“I have not told her. She will probably say tiiat Rome is too cold, 
imd even offer to go witii me to Catimia. She is capable of tiiat.” 

“Ill your place I should like it.” 

“Her husbimd won’t like it.” 

“Ah well, I cim fancy tiiat; tiiough it seems to me you aie not 
bound to mind it. It’s his affair.” 

“I don’t wimt to make imy more Rouble between tiieni,” said 
Ralph. 

“Is tiiere so much already?” 

“There’s complete prepiuation for it. Her going off witii me 
would make tiie explosion. Osmond isn’t fond of his wife’s cousin.” 
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“Then of course he would nuike a row. But won’t he nuike a row 
if you stop here?” 

“That’s what I wjmt to see. He made one die last time I was in 
Rome, imd tiieu I drought it my duty to go away. Now I drink it’s my 
duty to stop and defend her.” 

“My dear Touchett, your defensive powers—” Lord Warburtou 
began, widr a smile. But he saw sonretiring in his companion’s face 
that checked him. “Your duty, in tirese premises, seems to me ratirer 
a nice cjuestiou,” he said. 

Ralph for a short time rmswered notiring. 

“It is true drat my defensive powers are small,” he remarked at 
last; “but as my aggressive ones are still smaller, Osmond may, after 
:ill, not drink me wortir his gunpowder. At any rate,” he added, “tirere 
jue tilings I jmr curious to see.” 

“You are sacrificing your healtir to your curiosity tireu?” 

“I jmr not much interested in my healtir, and I rmr deeply inter¬ 
ested in Mrs. Osmond.” 

“So rmr I. But not as I once was,” Lord Wju burton added (juickly. 
This was one of tire allusions he had not hitirerto found occasion to 
make. 

“Does she strike you as very happy?” Ralph incjuired, embold¬ 
ened by tills confidence. 

“Well, I don’t know; I have hru'dly tirought. She told me tire otirer 
night drat she was happy.” 

“Ah, she told you, of course,” Ralph exclaimed, smiling. 

“I don’t know tirat. It seems to me I was ratirer tire sort of person 
she might have complained to.” 

“Complain? She will never complain. She has done it, rmd she 
knows it. She will complain to you least of all. She is very careful.” 

“She needn’t be. I don’t mean to make love to her again.” 

“I am delighted to bein' it; tirere cim be no doubt at least your 
duty.” 

“Ah no,” said Lord Wiuburton, gravely; “iroire!” 

“Permit me to ask,” Ralph weirt oir, “whetirer it is to bring out tire 
fact tirat you doir’t nreim to make love to her tirat you ar e so very ci\il 
to tire little girl?” 

Lord Wiu'burton gave a slight start; he got up imd stood, before 
the lire, blushiirg a little. 

“Does tirat str ike you as very ridiculous?” 

“Ridiculous? Not iir the least, if you really like her.” 

“I drink her a delightful little persoir. I doir’t krrow when a girl of 
that age has pleased rrre more.” 

“She’s a charming creature. Air, she at least is genuine.” 

“Of course tirere’s tire difference in our ages—more tiran twenty 
years.” 

“My dear Warburtou,” said Ralph, “are you serious?” 

“Perfectly serious—as far' as I’ve got.” 
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“I Jim veiy glad. And, heaven help us,” cried Ralph, “how ridded 
Gilbert Osmond will be!” 

His companion frowned. 

“I say, don’t spoil it. I shan’t many his daughter to please him.” 

“He will have tire perversity to be pleased all tire same.” 

“He’s not so fond of me as drat,” said his lordship. 

“As drat? My deru' Wruburtoir, tire drawback of your posirioir is 
that people ireedir’t be foird of you at all to wish to be comrected witlr 
you. Now, witlr rrre iir such a case, I should have tire happy coirfideirce 
that drey loved me.” 

Lord Wju'burtoir seemed scarcely to be iir dre mood for doing 
jusdce to geireral axioms; he was driirking of a special case. 

“Do you driirk she’ll be pleased?” 

“The girl hersell? Delighted, surely.” 

“No, iro; I irrerm Mrs. Osnroird.” 

Rjilph looked at him a nronreirt. 

“My dear' fellow, what has she to do with it?” 

“Whatever she chooses. She is very fond of dre girl.” 

“Very' true—very? Pue.” And Ralph slowly got up. “It’s air iirterest- 
iirg (juesdoir—how far her foirdiress for dre girl will carry her.” He 
stood drere a rrronreirt widr his hands iir his pockets, widr a radrer 
sombre eye. “I hope, you krrow, drat you me very—very sure—The 
deuce!” he broke off, “I doir’t krrow how to say it.” 

“Yes, you do; you krrow how to say everydring.” 

“Well, it’s awkward. I hope you are sure drat among Miss Os¬ 
mond’s merits her being a—so near her stepmodrer isir’t a leadiirg 
one?” 

“Good heaveirs, Touchett!” cried Lord Warburtou, mrgrily, “for 
wirat do you take me?” 


XL. 

ISABEL had not seeir much of Madame Merle since her mar¬ 
riage, dris lady having indulged iir frecjueirt abseirces from Rome. At 
one time she had speirt six mondrs in England; at mrodrer she had 
passed a pordoir of a winter in Paris. She had made numerous visits 
to distant frieirds, and gave counteirance to dre idea drat for dre future 
she should be a less inveterate Rommr dran in dre past. As she had 
beeir inveterate iir dre past only in the seirse of coirstjurdy having an 
apartnreirt in one of dre sunniest niches of dre Pinciim—an apartnreirt 
wirich ofteir stood empty—dris suggested a prospect of almost coirstimt 
abseirce; a dimger wirich Isabel at oire period had beeir much inclined 
to deplore. Familiarity had modified in some degree her first impres¬ 
sion of Madame Merle, but it had not essentially altered it; drere was 
sdll a kind of wonder of admiradon in it. Madimre Merle was m nred 
at all poiirts; it was a pleasure to see a persoir so completely ecjuipped 
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for tire social battle. She carried her flag discreetly, but her weapons 
were polished steel, and she used tliem with a skill which struck Isabel 
as more jmd more tliat of a veteran. She was never weary, never over¬ 
come witli disgust; she never appealed to need rest or consolation. 
She had her own ideas; she had of old exposed a great mimy of tliern 
to Isabel, who knew also tliat under im appeanmce of extreme self- 
conP'ol her highly-cultivated friend concealed a rich sensibility. But 
her will was mistress of her life; tliere was sometliing brilliimt in die 
way she kept going. It was as if she had leiuned die secret of it—as if 
the lut of life were some clever P ick tliat she had guessed. Isabel, as 
she herself grew older, becimie accjuainted witli revulsions, witli dis¬ 
gust; tliere were days when die world looked black, and she asked 
herself widi some peremptoriness what it was diat she was pretending 
to live for. Her old habit had been to live by endiusiasni, to fall in love 
widi suddenly-perceived possibilities, witii die idea of a new attempt. 
As a young girl, she used to proceed from one litde exaltation to tire 
odier; diere were sciucely imy dull places between. But Mackmie 
Merle had suppressed endiusiasni; she fell in love now a days witii 
nodiing; she lived entirely by reason, by wisdom. There were hours 
when Isabel would have given anytiiing for lessons in tiiis art; if Mad- 
imie Merle had been nem, she would have made im appeal to her. 
She had become aware more tiiim before of die advantage of being 
like diat—of having made one’s self a firm surface, a sort of corselet 
of silver. But, as I say, it was not till die winter, during which we lately 
renewed acijuainPmce witii our heroine, tiiat Madimie Merle made a 
continuous stay in Rome. Isabel now saw more of her tiian she had 
done since her miuriage; but by tiiis time Isabel’s needs imd inclina¬ 
tions had considerably chimged. It was not at present to Madimie 
Merle diat she would have applied for instruction; she had lost die 
desire to know tiiis lady’s clever trick. If she had Roubles she must 
keep diem to herself, imd if life was difficult it would not make it eas¬ 
ier to confess herself beaten. Madame Merle was doubtiess of great 
use to herself, imd im ornament to any circle; but was she—would she 
be—of use to otiiers in periods of refined embiu rassment? The best 
way to profit by Madame Merle—tiiis indeed Isabel had always 
diought—was to imitate her; to be as firm imd bright as she. She rec¬ 
ognised no embarrassments, and Isabel, considering tiiis fact, deter¬ 
mined, for die flftietli time, to brush aside her own. It seemed to her, 
too, on die renewal of im intercourse which had virtually been inter¬ 
rupted, tliat Madame Merle was chimged-tliat she pushed to die ex- 
Penie a certain radier lutidcial fear of being indiscreet. Ralph 
Touchett, we know, had been of die opinion tiiat she was prone to 
exaggeration, to forcing die note—was apt, in die vulgai' phrase, to 
overdo it. Isabel had never admitted diis charge—had never, indeed, 
(juite understood it; Madimie Merle’s conduct, to her perception, al¬ 
ways bore die stimip of good taste, was idways “cjuiet.” But in diis mat¬ 
ter of not wishing to iiiRude upon die inner life of die Osmond fimiily. 
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it at last occurred to our heroine tliat she overdid it a litde. That, of 
course, was uot die best taste; drat was radier violent. She remem¬ 
bered too much drat Isabel was married; drat she had now odier in¬ 
terests; drat diough she, Madimie Merle, had known Gilbert Osmond 
imd his litde Pimsy veiy well, better almost dian imy one, she was after 
:dl not one of diem. She was on her guju d; she never spoke of dieir 
affairs till she was asked, even pressed—as when her opinion was 
wanted; she had a dread of seeming to meddle. Madimie Merle was 
as candid as we know, and one day she candidly expressed tiiis dread 
to Isabel. 

“I must be on my gmud,” she said; “I might so easily, witiiout 
suspecting it, offend you. You would be right to be offended, even if 
my intention should have been of die purest. I must not forget tiiat I 
knew your husband long before you did; I must not let tiiat bePay 
me. If you were a silly woriim you might be jealous. You m e not a 
silly woman; I know tiiat perfectly. But neither am I; tiierefore I am 
determined not to get into Rouble. A little Imrii is veiy' soon done; a 
mistake is made before one knows it. Of course, if I had wished to 
make love to your husbmd, I had ten yen s to do it in, md notiiing 
to prevent; so it isn’t likely I shall begin to-day, when I imi so much 
less atRactive tinm I was. But if I were to annoy you by seeming to 
take a place tiiat doesn’t belong to me, you wouldn’t make tiiat reflec¬ 
tion; you would simply say tiiat I was forgetting certain differences. I 
am determined not to forget tiieni. Of course a good friend isn’t al¬ 
ways tiiinking of tiiat; one doesn’t suspect one’s friends of injustice. I 
don’t suspect you, my deny in tiie least; but I suspect human nature. 
Don’t tiiink I make myself uncomfortable; I am not always watching 
myself. I tiiink I sufficiently prove it in talking to you as I do now. All 
I wish to say is, however, tiiat if you were to be jealous—tiiat is tiie 
form it would take—I should be sure to tiiink it was a little my fault. It 
certainly wouldn’t be your husbnid’s.” 

Isabel had had tiiree yens to tiiink over Mrs. Touchett’s tiieoiy' 
that Madame Merle had made Gilbert Osmond’s mnriage. We 
know how she had at first received it. Madame Merle might have 
made Gilbert Osmond’s mnriage, but she certainly had not made 
Isabel Archer’s. That was tiie work of—Isabel scn cely knew what: of 
nature, of providence, of fortune, of tiie eternal mystery of tilings. It 
was Rue tiiat her aunt’s complaint had been not so much of Madame 
Merle’s activity as of her duplicity; she had brought about tiie mar¬ 
riage and tiien she had denied her guilt. Such guilt would not have 
been great, to Isabel’s mind; she couldn’t make a crime of Madame 
Merle’s having been tiie cause of tiie most fertile friendship she had 
ever formed. That occurred to her just before her mn riage, af ter her 
little discussion witii her aunt. If Madame Merle had desired tiie 
event, she could only say it had been a very happy tiiought. With her, 
moreover, she had been perfectly sRaightibi'wnd; she had never con- 
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cealed her high opinion of Gilbert Osmond. After her marriage Isa¬ 
bel discovered drat her hnsbjmd took a less comfortable view of die 
matter; he seldom spoke of Madiune Merle, and when his wife id- 
Inded to her he nsnally let die allnsion drop. 

“Don’t yon like her?” Isabel had once said to him. “She drinks a 
great deal of yon.” 

“I will tell yon once for all,” Osmond had jmswered. “I liked her 
once better dian I do to-day. I imi tired of her, and I am radier 
aslnmied of it. She is so good! I am glad she is not in Itidy; it’s a sort 
of rest. Don’t bilk of her too nincli; it seems to bring her back. She 
will come back in plenty of time.” 

Madame Merlo, in fact, had come back before it was too late—too 
late, I mean, to recover whatever advantage she might have lost. Bnt 
meantime, if, as I have said, she was somewhat chimged, Isabel’s feel¬ 
ings were also altered. Her conscionsness of tire sitnation was as acnte 
as of old, bnt it was nincli less satisfying. A dissatisfied mind, whatever 
else it lack, is rarely in want of reasons; tiiey bloom as tiiick as bntter- 
cnps in Jnne. The fact of Madimie Merle having had a hand in Gilbert 
Osmond’s marriage ceased to be one of her titles to consideration; it 
seemed, after all, tiiat tiiere was not so nincli to tiiank her for. As time 
went on tiiere was less imd less; imd Isabel once said to herself tiiat 
perhaps witiiont her these tilings wonld not have been. This reflec¬ 
tion, however, was instantly stifled; Isabel felt a sort of horror at having 
made it. “Whatever happens to me, let me not be nnjnst,” she said; 
“let me bein' my bnrdens myself, and not shift tiieni npon otiiers!” 
This disposition was tested, eventnally, by tiiat ingenions apology for 
her present condnct which Madimie Merle saw fit to make, and of 
which I have given a sketch; for tiiere was sometiiing irritating—tiiere 
was almost im air of mockery—in her neat discriminations and cleiu' 
convictions. In Isabel’s mind to-day tiiere was notiiing clear; there was 
a confnsion of regrets, a complication of fears. She felt helpless as she 
tnrned away from her brilliant friend, who had jnst made tiie state¬ 
ments I have (jnoted; Madimie Merle knew so little what she was 
thinking of! Moreover, she herself was so nnable to explain. Jealons 
of her—jealons of her witii Gilbert? The idea jnst tiien snggested no 
neiu' reality. She almost wished tiiat jealonsy had been possible; it 
wonld be a kind of refreshment. Jealonsy, after all, was in a sense one 
of tile s^miptonis of happiness. Madimie Merle, however, was wise; it 
wonld seem tiiat she knew Isabel better tiiim Isabel knew herself. This 
yonng woniim had always been fertile in resolntions—many of tiieni 
of an elevated character; bnt at no period had tiiey flonrished (in tiie 
privacy of her lieiu t) more richly tiian to-day. It is tine tiiat tiiey all 
had a family likeness; tiiey might have been snnimed np in tiie deter¬ 
mination tiiat if she was to be nnhappy it slionld not be by a fanlt of 
her own. The poor girl had always had a great desire to do her best, 
and she had not as yet been serionsly disconraged. She wished, tiiere- 
fore, to hold fast to jnstice—not to pay herself by petty revenges. To 
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associate MacEime Merle witlr her disappointment wonld be a petty 
revenge—especially as the pleasnre she might derive from it wonld be 
perfecdy insincere. It might feed her sense of bitterness, bnt it wonld 
not loosen her bonds. It was impossible to pretend drat she had not 
acted widi her eyes open; if ever a girl was a free agent, she had been. 
A girl in love was donbdess not a free agent; bnt die sole sonrce of 
her mistake had been widiin herself. There had been no plot, no 
snare; she had looked, imd considered, and chosen. When a woman 
had made snch a mistake, diere was only one way to repair it—to ac¬ 
cept it. One folly was enongh, especiidly when it was to last for ever; 
a second one wonld not rnnch set it off. In diis vow of reticence tiiere 
was a certain nobleness which kept Isabel going; bnt Madame Merle 
had been right, for all tiiat, in taking her precantions. 

One day, abont a montii Jifter Ridph Tonchett’s arrival in Rome, 
Isabel ciune back from a widk witii Pimsy. It was not only a pint of her 
generjd determination to be jnst tiiat she was at present very tiiankfhl 
for Pimsy. It was a part of her tenderness for tilings tiiat were pnre 
jmd weak. Pansy was dem to her, juid tiiere was notiiing in her life so 
rnnch as it slionld be as the yonng girl’s attachment imd tiie pleasant¬ 
ness of feeling it. It was like a soft presence—like a small hrmd in her 
own; on Pansy’s part it was more tiian an affection—it was a kind of 
faitii. On her own side her sense of Prmsy’s dependence was more 
thrm a pleasnre; it operated as a commrmd, as a definite reason when 
motives tiireatened to fail her. She had said to herself tiiat we ninst 
take onr dnty where we find it, and tiiat we ninst look for it as iiincli 
as possible. Pansy’s s^mipatiiy was a kind of admonition; it seemed to 
say tiiat here was an opportnnity. An opportnnity for what, Isabel 
conld hiu'dly have said; in general, to be more for tiie child tiian tiie 
child was able to be for herself. Isabel conld have smiled, in tiiese 
days, to remember tiiat her little companion had once been imibign- 
ons; for she now perceived tiiat Pimsy’s imibignities were simply her 
own grossness of vision. She had been nnable to believe tiiat imy one 
conld cine so nincli—so exPaordimuily nincli—to please. Bnt since 
tiieii she had seen tiiis delicate facnlty in operation, imd she knew 
what to tiiiiik of it. It was tiie whole creatnre—it was a sort of genins. 
Pimsy had no pride to interfere witii it, imd tiiongh she was consPmtiy 
extending her concjnests she took no credit for tiieni. The two were 
constantly togetiier; Mrs. Osmond was nuely seen witiiont her step- 
danghter. Isabel liked her company; it had tiie effect of one’s canyting 
a nosegay composed all of tiie same flower. And tiien not to neglect 
Pjmsy—not nnder any provocation to neglect her; tiiis she had made 
im ju'ticle of religion. The yonng girl had every appeimmce of being 
happier in Isabel’s society tiian in tiiat of jmy one save her fatiier, 
whom she admired witii an intensity jnstifled by tiie fact tiiat, as pater¬ 
nity was an exijnisite pleasnre to Gilbert Osmond, he had always been 
elaborately soft. Isabel knew tiiat Pansy liked immensely to be witii 
her and stndied tiie nieims of pleasing her. She had decided that tiie 
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best way of pleasing her was negative, jmd consisted in not giving her 
tronble—a conviction which cerEunly conld not have had jmy refer¬ 
ence to ti'onble Jilready existing. She was tiierefore ingenionsly passive 
jmd Jilmost imaginatively docile; she was carefnl even to moderate tire 
eagerness witlr which she assented to Isabel’s propositions, and which 
might have implied tliat she tlionght otlieiwise. She never interrnpted, 
never asked socijil cjnestions, jmd tlrongh she delighted in approba¬ 
tion, to tire point of tnrning pjile when it came to her, never held ont 
her Inmd for it. She only looked toward it wistfnlly—an attitnde which, 
as she grew older, made her eyes tire prettiest in tire world. When 
dnring tire second winter at tire Pjilazzo Roccanera, she hegjm to go 
to parties, to dances, she always, at a reasonable honr, lest Mrs. Os¬ 
mond shonld he tired, was tire first to propose departnre. Isabel ap¬ 
preciated tire sacrifice of tire late dimces, for she knew tliat Pansy had 
a passionate pleasnre in tliis exercise, taking her steps to tire mnsic 
like a conscientions fairy. Society, moreover, had no drawbacks for 
her; she liked even tire tiresome pints—tire heat of ball-rooms, tire 
dnlness of dinners, tire crnsh at tire door, tire awkward waiting for tire 
carriage. Dnring tire day, in tliis vehicle, beside Isabel, she sat in a 
little fixed appreciative postnre, bending foiwaid imd faintly smiling, 
as if she had been taken to drive for tire first time. 

On tire day I speak of tliey had been driven ont of one of tire gates 
of tire city, and at the end of half-im-honr had left the ciu riage to await 
them by tire roadside, while tliey walked away over tire short grass of 
the Campagna, which even in tire winter montlis is sprinkled witli del¬ 
icate flowers. This was almost a daily habit witli Isabel, who was fond 
of a walk, and stepped (jnickly, tlrongh not so (jnickly as when she first 
ciune to Enrope. It was not tire form of exercise tliat Pimsy loved best, 
bnt she liked it, becanse she liked eveiytliing; and she moved witli a 
shorter nndnlation beside her stepmotlier, who afterwards, on tlieir 
retnrn to Rome, paid a tiibnte to Pansy’s preferences by making tlie 
circnit of tlie Pincian or tlie Villa Borghese. Pimsy had gatliered a 
himdfnl of flowers in a snnny hollow, far from tlie walls of Rome, and 
on reaching tlie Palazzo Roccimera she went sti'aight to her room, to 
pnt tlieni into water. Isabel passed into the drawing-room, tlie one she 
herself nsnally occnpied, tlie second in order from tlie huge ante- 
clnmiber which was entered from tlie staircase, and in which even 
Gilbert Osmond’s rich devices had not been able to correct a look of 
ratlier grand nndity. Jnst beyond the tlireshold of tlie drawing-room 
she stopped short, the reason for her doing so being tliat she had re¬ 
ceived an impression. The impression had, in stiictness, notliing nn- 
precedented; bnt she felt it as sonietliing new, and tlie sonndlessness 
of her step gave her time to Like in tlie scene before she interrnpted 
it. Madame Merle sat tliere in her bonnet, and Gilbert Osmond was 
talking to her; for a niinnte tliey were nnaware tliat she had come in. 
Isabel had often seen tliat before, certainly; bnt what she had not seen. 
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or at least had not noticed—was drat dieir dialogne had for dre mo¬ 
ment converted itself into a sort of familiar silence, from which she 
instandy perceived drat her eirtiairce wonld strude drenr. Madame 
Merle was strmdiirg oir dre rng, a litde way from dre fire; Osnroird was 
iir a deep chair, farming back and lookiirg at her. Her head was erect, 
as nsnrd, bnt her eyes were beirt npoir his. What strnck Isabel first was 
that he was sitting while Madrmre Merle stood; tirere was an rmonraly 
iir dris drat arrested her. Their she perceived drat they had arrived at 
a desnltoiy panse in tireir exchange of ideas, rmd were nrnsing, face to 
face, witir tire freedom of old friends who sometimes exchrmge ideas 
witlront nttering drenr. There was nodring shocking in tlris; drey were 
old friends in fact. Bnt tire tiring made im image, lasting oirly a mo¬ 
ment, like a sndden flicker of light. Their relative position, tireir ab¬ 
sorbed nrntnal gaze, strnck her as some tiring detected. Bnt it was all 
over by tire time she had fairly seen it. Madame Merle had seen her, 
imd had welcomed her witiront moving; Gilbert Osmond, on tire 
otirer himd, had instantly jnnrped np. He presently nrnrnrnred some- 
tiring abont wanting a walk, and after haring asked Madame Merle to 
excnse him, he left tire room. 

“I came to see yon, drinking yon wonld have come in; and as yon 
had not, I waited for yon,” Madame Merle said. 

“Didn’t he ask yon to sit down?” asked Isabel, smiling. Madimre 
Merle looked abont her. 

“Ah, it’s very tine; I was going away.” 

“Yon mnst stay now.” 

“Certainly. I came for a reason; I have sonretiring on my mind.” 

“I have told yon tirat before,” Isabel said—“tirat it takes sonretiring 
extraordinary' to bring yon to tlris honse.” 

“And yon krrow what I have told yon; tirat whetirer I come or 
whetirer I stay away, I have always the srmre motive—tire affectiorr I 
bein' yon.” 

“Yes, yon have told rrre tirat.” 

“Yon look jnst now as if yon didn’t believe me,” said Madimre 
Merle. 

“Ah,” Isabel arrswered, “tire profnrrdity of yonr motives, tirat is tire 
last tiring I donbt!” 

“Yon donbt sooner of tire sirrcerity of my words.” 

Isabel shook her head gravely. “I krrow yon have always been kirrd 
to me.” 

“As often as yon wonld fat me. Yon dorr’t always take it; tireir orre 
has to fat yon alone. It’s not to do yon a kirrdness, however, tirat I 
have come to-day; it’s cjnite arrotirer affair. I have corrre to get rid of a 
ti'onble of my owrr—to make it over to yon. I have been talking to yonr 
hnsband abont it.” 

“I imr snrprised at tirat; he doesn’t like tronbles.” 

“Especially otirer people’s; I krrow tirat. Bnt rreitirer do yon, I snp- 
pose. At arry rate, whetirer yon do or rrot, yon mnst help me. It’s abont 
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poor Mr. Rosier.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, reflectively, “it’s his Rouble, tlien, not yours.” 

“He has succeeded iu saddling me witli it. He comes to see me 
ten times a week, to talk about Pansy.” 

“Yes, he wants to marry her. I know Jill about it.” 

Mackmie Merle hesitated a moment. “I gatliered from your hus¬ 
band tliat perhaps you didn’t.” 

“How should he know what I know? He has never spoken to me 
of tire matter.” 

“It is probably because he doesn’t know how to speak of it.” 

“It’s nevertlieless a sort of cjuestion in which he is riuely at fault.” 

“Yes, because as a general tiring he knows perfectly well what to 
drink. To-day he doesir’t.” 

“Haveir’t you beeir telling him?” Isabel asked. 

Mackurre Merle gave a bright, volmrtjuy' srrrile. “Do you krrow 
you’re a little dry'?” 

“Yes; I can’t help it. Mr. Rosier has also talked to me.” 

“hr that tlrere is some reasoir. You jue so near tire child.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “for all tire corrrfort I have giveir Iriirr! If you 
thiirk me dry, I woirder what he thinks.” 

“I believe be drinks you cjm do more tlrim you have doire.” 

“I cjm do irotlring.” 

“You cjm do more at least tlran I. I doir’t krrow what mysterious 
comrectioir he may have discovered betweeir me and Pnrsy; but he 
cjmre to me from tire first, as if I held his fortune iir my hjmd. Now 
he keeps conriirg back, to spur me up, to krrow what hope tlrere is, to 
pour out his feelings.” 

“He is very' much iir love,” said Isabel. 

“Very much—for him.” 

“Very? much for Pansy, you might say as well.” 

Madanre Merle dropped her eyes a nronreirt “Doir’t you tlriuk 
she’s attractive?” 

“She is tire dearest little person possible; but she is very lirrrited.” 

“She ought to be all tire easier for Mr. Rosier to love. Mr. Rosier 
is not unlimited.” 

“No,” said Isabel, “he has about tire extent of oire’s pocket-himd- 
kerchief—tire small oires, witlr lace.” Her humour had lately turned a 
good deal to sarcasm, but iir a moment she was ashamed of exercising 
it on so imroceut im object as Pansy’s suitor. “He is very? kind, very 
honest,” she presently added; “aird he is not such a fool as he seems.” 

“He assures me tlrat she delights iu him,” said Madimre Merle. 

“I don’t krrow; I have not asked her.” 

“You have never sounded her a little?” 

“It’s not my place; it’s her fatlrer’s.” 

“Ah, you are too literal!” said Madimre Merle. 

“I must judge for myself.” 

Madanre Merle gave her smile again. “It isn’t easy to help you.” 
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“To help me?” siiid Isabel, vety seriously. “What do you rnejm?” 

“It’s easy to displease you. Don’t you see how wise I am to be 
careful? I notify you, at jmy rate, as I notified Osmond, tlrat I wash 
my lumds of tire love-alfitirs of Miss Pjmsy jmd Mr. Edwju d Rosier. 
Je n y peux rien, moi! I can’t Pilk to Piuisy about him. Especially,” 
added Madjmie Merle, “as I don’t tliiuk him a paragon of husbjmds.” 

Isabel reflected a little; after which, witli a smile—“You don’t wash 
your lumds, tlren!” she said. Then she added, in jmotlier tone—“You 
can’t—you are too much interested.” 

Madame Merle slowly rose; she had given Isabel a look as rapid 
as tire intimation tlrat had gleamed before our heroine a few moments 
before. Only, tlris time Isabel saw no tiring. “Ask him the irext time, 
and you will see.” 

“I crm’t ask hirrr; he has ceased to come to tire house. Gilbert has 
let him krrow tlrat he is irot welcome.” 

“Air yes,” said Madrmre Merle, “I forgot tlrat, tlrough it’s the bur- 
deir of his lanreirtatioir. He says Osnroird has iirsulted hirrr. All tire 
srmre,” she weirt oir, “Osmond doesir’t dislike him as much as he 
tlriirks.” She had got up, as if to close tire coirversatioir, but she liir- 
gered, lookiirg about her, and had evidently more to say. Isabel per¬ 
ceived tlris, and eveir saw tire poiirt she had iir view; but Isabel also 
had her own reasoirs for not opening tire way. 

“That must have pleased him, if you have told him,” she rm- 
swered, snriliirg. 

“Certaiirly I have told him; as fin as tlrat goes, I have eircouraged 
hirrr. I have preached patierrce, have srrid tlrat his case is rrot desperate, 
if he will orrly hold his torrgue rmd be (juiet. Urrforturrately he has 
Prkerr it irrto his head to be jerrlous.” 

“Jerrlous?” 

“Jerrlous of Eord Warburtorr, who, he says, is rrlways here.” 

Isabel, who was tired, had renrairred sittirrg; but at tlris she also 
rose. “Air!” she exclaimed simply, moving slowly to tire fireplace. 
Madame Merle observed her as she passed and as she stood a mo- 
merrt before tire nrrmtel-glass, pushirrg irrto its place a wanderirrg P ess 
of hair. 

“Poor Mr. Rosier keeps salting tlrat tlrere is rrotlrirrg impossible irr 
Drrd War burtorr firlling irr love witlr Prmsy,” Madrmre Merle werrt orr. 

Isabel was silerrt a little; she turrred away from tire glass. “It is true— 
there is rrotlrirrg impossible,” she rejoirred at last, gravely arrd more 
gerrtly. 

“So I have had to admit to Mr. Rosier. So, too, your husbarrd 
tlrirrks.” 

“That I dorr’t know.” 

“Ask him, and you will see.” 

“I shall rrot ask him,” said Isabel. 

“Excuse rrre; I forgot tlrat you had poirrted tlrat out. Of course,” 
Madrmre Merle added, “you have had irrfirritely more observatiorr of 
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Lord Warburton’s behaviour tlian I.” 

“I see no reason why I shouldn’t tell you drat he likes my step¬ 
daughter veiy' much.” 

Madjmie Merle gave one of her (juick looks again. “Likes her, 
you mean—as Mr. Rosier means?” 

“I don’t know how Mr. Rosier mejms; but Lord Warburton has 
let me know drat he is clnu rned widi Pansy.” 

“And you have never told Osmond?” This observation was im¬ 
mediate, precipitate; it jdmost burst from Madjmie Merle’s lips. 

Isabel smiled a littie. “I suppose he will know in time; Lord Wn - 
hurton has a tongue, and knows how to express himself.” 

Madjmie Merle instantly became conscious tiiat she had spoken 
more cjuickly tiian usual, md tire reflection brought tire colour to her 
cheek. She gave tire treacherous impulse time to subside, rmd tireir 
she srrid, as if she had heeir tiriirkiirg it over a littie: “That would be 
better tirair marryiirg poor Mr. Rosier.” 

“Much better, I tiriirk.” 

“It would be very delightful; it would be a great marriage. It is 
rerrlly very? kiird of him.” 

“Very kiird of him?” 

“To drop his eyes oir a simple little girl.” 

“I don’t see tirat.” 

“It’s very good of you. But after all. Pansy Osmond—” 

“After all. Pansy Osmond is tire most atPactive persoir he has ever 
krrown!” Isabel exckunred. 

Mackmre Merle stiued, and indeed she was justly bewildered. 
“Ah, a nronreirt ago, I drought you seemed ratirer to disparage her.” 

“I Sind she was lirrrited. And so she is. And so is Lord War- 
burton.” 

“So are we all, if you come to tirat. If it’s iro rrrore tiran Pimsy 
deserves, all the better. But if she fixes her affections on Mr. Rosier, 
I won’t admit tirat she deserves it. That will he too peiwerse.” 

“Mr. Rosier’s a nuisimce!” cried Isabel, abruptly. 

“I cjuite agree witir you, imd I am delighted to krrow tirat I am not 
expected to feed his flame. For tire future, when he calls on me, my 
door shall be closed to him.” And gatirering her nmrtie togetirer, 
Madimre Merle prepiued to depiut. She was checked, however, on 
her progress to tire door, by an iucousecjueut recjuest from Isabel. 

“All the sanre, you krrow, be kind to him.” 

She lifted her shoulders and eyebrows, arrd stood looking at her 
friend. “I don’t understand your conPadictions! Decidedly, I shall not 
be kind to him, for it will be a false kindness. I wish to see her irm ried 
to Lord Warburton.” 

“You had better wait till he asks her.” 

“If what you say is Pne, he will ask her. Especially,” said Madame 
Merle in a moment, “if you make him.” 

“If I make him!” 
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“It’s cjuite in your power. You have great influence witlr him.” 

Isabel frowned a litde. “Where did you lejun drat?” 

“Mrs. Touchett told me. Not you—never!” sjiid Madjmie Merle, 
smiling. 

“I cerEiinly never told you drat.” 

“You might have done so when we were by way of being confi- 
dendal widi each odier. But you really told me very litde; I have often 
thought so since.” 

Isabel had drought so too, sornedrnes widr a certain sadsfacdon. 
But she did not admit it now—perhaps because she did not wish to 
apperu' to exult in it. “You seem to have had rm excellent informant 
in my aunt,” she simply said. 

“She let me know drat you had decliired air offer of mar riage from 
Lord Wiu'burton, because she was gready vexed, and was full of dre 
subject. Of course I drink you have done better in doing as you did. 
But if you wouldn’t marry Lord Warburton yourself , make him dre 
repiu adon of helping him to marry sorrre one else.” 

Isabel listened to dris with a face which persisted in not reflecdng 
dre bright expressiveness of Madarrre Merle’s. But in a rrronrent she 
said, reasoirably imd gendy enough, “I should be very glad indeed if, 
as regards Pimsy, it could be arranged.” Upon which her corrrpanion, 
who seemed to regard dris as a speech of good omen, embraced her 
rrrore tenderly dran might have been expected, imd took her depiu - 
ture. 


XLI. 

OSMOND touched on dris matter drat evening for dre first dure; 
coming very late into dre drawing-room, where she was sitdng idone. 
They had spent dre evening at home, and Pansy had gone to bed; he 
hinrself had been sitdng since dinner in a snridl apartnrent in which 
he had arrimged his books and which he called his study. At ten 
o’clock Lord Win burton had come in, as he idways did when he kirew 
from Isabel drat she was to be at home; he was going somewhere else, 
and he sat for hidf-an-hour. Isabel, af ter asking him for news of Ridph, 
said very' litde to him, on purpose; she wished him to tidk widr dre 
young girl. She pretended to read; she even went after a litde to dre 
piimo; she asked herself whedrer she might not leave dre room. She 
had come litde by litde to drink well of dre idea of Pimsy’s becoming 
the wife of dre master of beaudful Lockleigh, drough at first it had not 
presented itself in a manner to excite her endrusiasm. Madame 
Merle, drat afternoon, had applied dre match to im accunruladon of 
inflammable nrateriid. When Isabel was unhappy, she idways looked 
about her—piu'dy from impulse imd pardy by dreoiy—for some form 
of exerdon. She could never rid herself of dre convicdon drat unhap¬ 
piness was a state of disease; it was suffering as opposed to acdon. To 
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act, to do sometliing—it hjuxlly mattered what—would dierefore, be jm 
escape, perhaps in some degree a remedy. Besides, she wished to 
comdnce herself drat she had done eveixlliing possible to content her 
husband; she was determined not to be haunted by images of a flat 
want of zeal. It would please him gready to see Pansy nnu ried to an 
English nobleman, and jusdy please him, since diis noblennm was 
such a fine fellow. It seemed to Isabel drat if she could make it her 
duty to bring about such an event, she should play die pint of a good 
wife. She wanted to be drat; she wanted to be able to believe, sincerely, 
that she had been drat. Then, such im undertaking had other recom¬ 
mendations. It would occupy her, and she desired occupation. It 
would even imiuse her, and if she could really imiuse herself she per¬ 
haps might be saved. Lastly, it would be a service to Lord Warburton, 
who evidentiy pleased himself greatiy witii the young girl. It was a littie 
odd tiiat he should—being what he was; but tiiere was no accounting 
for such impressions. Pimsy might captivate any one—any one, at least, 
but Lord Warburton. Isabel would have drought her too small, too 
slight, perhaps even too lu tificial for tiiat. There was always a littie of 
the doll about her, jmd tiiat was not what Lord Wiuburton had been 
looking for. Still, who could say what men looked for? They looked 
for what tiiey found; tiiey knew what pleased tiierii only when they 
saw it. No tiieory was vjilid in such matters, and notiiing was more 
unaccountable or more natural tiian anytiiing else. If he had ciu ed for 
her it might seem odd tiiat he cared for Pansy, who was so different; 
but he had not cn ed for her so much as he supposed. Or if he had, 
he had completely got over it, jmd it was natural tiiat as tiiat affair had 
failed, he should tiiink tiiat sometiiing of (juite anotiier sort might suc¬ 
ceed. Entiiusiasm, as I say, had not come at first to Isabel, but it cimie 
to-day and made her feel almost happy. It was astonishing what hap¬ 
piness she could still find in tire idea of procuring a pleasure for her 
husband. It was a pity, however, tiiat Edwai d Rosier had crossed tiieir 
patii! 

At this reflection tiie light tiiat had suddenly gleamed upon tiiat 
patii lost sometiiing of its brigliPiess. Isabel was unfortunately as sure 
that Pimsy tiiought Mr. Rosier tiie nicest of all the young men—as sure 
as if she had held an iiiteiwiew witii her on tiie subject. It was veiy' 
tiresome tiiat she should he so sure, when she had carefully abstained 
from informing herself; almost as tiresome as tiiat poor Mr. Rosier 
should have taken it into his own head. He was certainly veiy inferior 
to Lord Wiu'burton. It was not tiie difference in fortune so much as 
the difference in tiie men; tiie young Americim was really so very 
flimsy. He was much more of tiie py)e of tiie useless fine gentleman 
than tiie Lnglish nobleman. It was true tiiat tiiere was no piu ticular 
reason why Pimsy should many' a statesman; still, if a statesman ad¬ 
mired her, tiiat was his affair, and she would make a very picturesijue 
littie peeress. 

It may seem to tiie reader tiiat Isabel had suddenly grown sti ange- 
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ly c^'nical; for she ended by sa^dng to herself drat this difficulty could 
probably be lu ranged. Somehow, an impediment drat was embodied 
in poor Rosier could not present itself as a dangerous one; diere were 
idways means of levelling secondary obstacles. Isabel was perfecdy 
awaie that she had not taken die measure of Pimsy’s tenacity, which 
might prove to be inconveniendy great; but she inclined to drink die 
young girl would not be tenacious, for she had die faculty of assent 
developed in a very much higher degree dian diat of resistimce. She 
would cling, yes, she would cling; but it really mattered to her very 
litde what she clung to. Lord Wiuburton would do as well as Mr. Ros¬ 
ier—especiidly as she seemed cjuite to like him. She had expressed diis 
sentiment to Isabel witiiout a single reservation; she said she drought 
his conversation most interesting—he had told her jdl about India. His 
manner to Pjmsy had been of tire happiest; Isabel noticed tiiat for 
herself, as she also observed tiiat he talked to her not in tire least in a 
pati'onising way, reminding himself of her youtii and simplicity, but 
cjuite as if she could understcmd eveiy^tiiing. He was ciu eful only to be 
kind—he was as kind as he had been to Isabel herself at Gardencourt. 
A girl might well be touched by tiiat; she remembered how she herself 
had been touched, and said to herself tiiat if she had been as simple 
as Pansy, tire impression would have been deeper still. She had not 
been simple when she refused him; tiiat operation had been as com¬ 
plicated, as, later, her acceptance of Osmond. Pansy, however, in 
spite of her simplicity, really did understand, cmd was glad tiiat Lord 
Warburton should talk to her, not about her pcu tners and boucjuets, 
but about die state of Italy, tiie condition of tiie peasantiy, tiie fimious 
grist-tax, tiie pellagra, his impressions of Ronicm society. She looked 
at him as she drew her needle tiirough her tapestiy, witii sweet atten¬ 
tive eyes, and when she lowered tiieni she gave little cjuiet oblicjue 
glances at his person, his hands, his feet, his clotiies, as if she were 
considering him. Even his person, Isabel might have reminded her, 
was better tiian Mr. Rosier’s. But Isabel contented herself at such mo¬ 
ments with wondering where tiiis gentiemcm was; he came no more at 
:ill to die Piazza Roccanera. It was surprising, as I say, tiie hold it had 
taken of her—tiie idea of assisting her husbcmd to be pleased. 

It was surprising for a variety of reasons, which I shall presently 
touch upon. On tiie evening I speak of, while Lord Warburton sat 
there, she had been on tiie point of taking tiie great step of going out 
of tiie room and leaving her companions alone. I say tiie great step, 
because it was in tiiis light tiiat Gilbert Osmond would have regarded 
it, and Isabel was tiyang as much as possible to take her husband’s 
view. She succeeded jiffer a fashion, but she did not succeed in corn¬ 
ing to die point I mention. After all, she couldn’t; sometiiing held her 
rmd made it impossible. It was not exactly tiiat it would be base, insid¬ 
ious; for women as a general tiling practise such mrmoeuvres witii a 
perfectly good conscience, rmd Isabel had all tiie cjualities of her sex. 
It was a vague doubt tiiat interposed—a sense tiiat she was not (juite 
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sure. So she renuiined in tire drawing-room, and after a while Lord 
Warburton went off to his party, of which he promised to give Pansy 
a full account on die morrow. After he had gone, Isabel asked herself 
whedier she had prevented somediing which would have happened if 
she had absented herself for a cjuarter of im hour; jmd dien she ex¬ 
claimed—always menPilly—drat when Lord Wju burton wished her to 
go away he would easily find meims to let her know it. Pansy said 
nodiing whatever about him after he had gone, imd Isabel said nodi- 
ing, as she had taken a vow of reseiwe until after he should have de- 
ckued himself. He was a littie longer in coming to tiiis tiian might 
seem to accord witii tire description he had given Isabel of his feelings. 
Pimsy went to bed, and Isabel had to admit that she could not now 
guess what her step-daughter was tiiinking of. Her Pimspiuent littie 
compimion was for tire moment ratiier opatjue. 

Isabel remained alone, looking at tire fire, until, at tire end of half- 
im-hour, her husband came in. He moved about a while in silence, 
imd tiien sat down, looking at tire fire like herself . But Isabel now had 
Pansferred her eyes from tire flickering flame in tire chimney to Os¬ 
mond’s face, and she watched him while he sat silent. Covert obser¬ 
vation had become a habit witii her; an instinct, of which it is not im 
exaggeration to say tiiat it was allied to tiiat of self-defence, had made 
it habitual. She wished as much as possible to know his thoughts, to 
know what he would say, beforehand, so tiiat she might prepiu e her 
imswer. Prepai ing answers had not been her sP'ong point of old; she 
had rarely in tiiis respect got furtiier tiian tiiinking af terwards of clever 
tilings she might have said. But she had learned caution—learned it in 
a measure from her husbmd’s very countenance. It was tiie simie face 
she had looked into witii eyes eijually earnest perhaps, but less pene- 
Pating, on tiie terrace of a Florentine villa; except tiiat Osmond had 
grown a littie stouter since his imuriage. He still, however, looked very 
distinguished. 

“Has Lord Warburton been here?” he presently asked. 

“Yes, he stayed for Inilf-jm-hour.” 

“Did he see Pansy?” 

“Yes; he sat on tiie sofa beside her.” 

“Did he talk witii her much?” 

“He talked almost only to her.” 

“It seems to me he’s attentive. Isn’t tiiat what you call it?” 

“I don’t call it anytiiing,” said Isabel; “I have waited for you to give 
it a name.” 

“That’s a consideration you don’t always show,” Osmond an¬ 
swered, after a moment. 

“I have determined, tiiis time, to Py and act as you would like. I 
have so often failed in tiiat.” 

Osmond turned his head, slowly, looking at her. 

“Are you Pying to cjmurel witii me?” 

“No, I imi Pying to live at peace.” 
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“Notliing is more easy; you know I don’t cjuarrel myself.” 

“What do you call it when you tiy to nnike me jmgiy?” Isabel 
asked. 

“I don’t tiy; if I have done so, it has been die most natural diing 
in die world. Moreover, I luii not in die least tiydng now.” 

Isabel smiled. “It doesn’t matter. I have determined never to be 
angry again.” 

“That’s im excellent resolve. Your temper isn’t good.” 

“No—it’s not good.” She pushed away die book she had been 
reading, imd took up die band of tapestiy diat Pansy had left on die 
table. 

“That’s piu'dy why I have not spoken to you about diis business 
of my daughter’s,” Osmond said, designating Pansy in die manner 
that was most frecjuent witli him. “I was afraid I should encounter 
opposition—tliat you too would have views on die subject I have sent 
little Rosier about his business.” 

“You were afraid tiiat I would plead for Mr. Rosier? Haven’t you 
noticed tiiat I have never spoken to you of him?” 

“I have never given you a clnmce. We have so littie conversation 
in tiiese days. I know he was jm old friend of yours.” 

“Yes; he’s an old friend of mine.” Isabel ciu ed littie more for him 
tlnm for die tapestry that she held in her hand; but it was true tiiat he 
was im old friend, imd witii her husband she felt a desire not to exten¬ 
uate such ties. He had a way of expressing contempt for them which 
fortified her loyalty to tiieni, even when, as in die present case, tiiey 
were in tiiemselves insignificant. She sometimes felt a sort of passion 
of tenderness for memories which had no otiier merit tiian tiiat tiiey 
belonged to her ummuried life. “But as regaixls Pimsy,” she added in 
a moment, “I have given him no encouragement.” 

“That’s fortunate,” Osmond observed. 

“Fortunate for me, I suppose you mean. For him it matters littie.” 

“There is no use talking of him,” Osmond said. “As I tell you, I 
have turned him out.” 

“Yes; but a lover outside is always a lover. He is sometimes even 
more of one. Mr. Rosier still has hope.” 

“He’s welcome to tiie comfort of it! My daughter has only to sit 
still, to become Lady Wiuburton.” 

“Should you like tiiat?” Isabel asked, witii a simplicity which was 
not so affected as it may appear. She was resolved to assume notiiing, 
for Osmond had a way of unexpectedly turning her assumptions 
against her. The intensity witii which he would like his daughter to 
become Lady Wiu burton had been die veiy' basis of her own recent 
reflections. But tiiat was for herself; she would recognise notiiing until 
Osmond should have put it into words; she would not take for granted 
witii him tiiat he tiiought Lord Warburton a prize wortii an amount 
of effort tiiat was unusual among tiie Osmonds. It was Gilbert’s con¬ 
stant intimation tiiat, for him, notiiing was a prize; tiiat he tieated as 
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from ecjujil to ecjual witli tire most distinguished people in dre world, 
jmd drat his daughter had only to look about her to pick out a prince. 
It cost him dierefore a lapse from consistency to say explicidy drat he 
yearned for Lord Wai burton, drat if dris iroblenrair should escape, 
his ecjuivaleirt might irot be fomrd; and it was airodrer of his custorrraiy? 
implications drat he was never incoirsisteirt. He would have liked his 
wife to glide over tire poiirt. But strrmgely eirough, irow drat she was 
face to face witir him, tirough rm hour before she had idmost iirveirted 
a scheme for pleasing him, Isabel was irot acconrrrrodating, would irot 
glide. And yet she krrew exactiy tire effect oir his mind of her (juestioir: 
it would operate as a hunriliatioir. Never nriird; he was terribly capable 
of humiliating her—rdl tire more so tirat he was rrlso capable of waitiirg 
for great opportunities rmd of showing, sonretirrres, an jrlmost uirac- 
couirtable iirdifference to small oires. Isabel perhaps took a small op- 
portuirity because she would irot have availed herself of a great one. 

Osmond at present acxjuitted himself very honourably. “I should 
like it exP emely; it would be a great miu riage. And tiren Lord Wiu - 
burton has anotirer advantage; he is an old friend of yours. It would 
be pleasant for him to come into tire family. It is veiy? singuku' tirat 
Pimsy’s admirers should all be your old friends.” 

“It is natural tirat tirey should come to see me. In coming to see 
me, tirey see Pimsy. Seeing her, it is natural tirat they should fall in 
love witir her.” 

“So I drink. But you ar e not bound to do so.” 

“If she should many Lord Wiuburton, I should be very glad,” 
Isabel went on, frankly. “He’s an excellent nrim. You say, however, 
that she has only to sit still. Perhaps she won’t sit still; if she loses Mr. 
Rosier she may jump up!” 

Osmond appeared to give no heed to tiris; he sat gazing at tire fire. 
“Pimsy would like to be a great lady,” he remarked in a moment, witir 
a certain tenderness of tone. “She wishes, above all, to please,” he 
added. 

“To please Mr. Rosier, perhaps.” 

“No, to please me.” 

“Me too a little, I drink,” said Isabel. 

“Yes, she has a great opinion of you. But she will do what I like.” 

“If you are sure of that, it’s very well,” Isabel said. 

“Meantime,” said Osmond, “I should like our distinguished visi¬ 
tor to speak.” 

“He has spoken—to me. He has told me tirat it would be a great 
pleasure to him to believe she could care for him.” 

Osmond turned his head cjuickly; but at first he said notiring. 
Then—“Why didn’t you tell me tirat?” he asked, (juickly. 

“There was no opportunity. You kirow how we live. I have taken 
tire first chance tirat has offered.” 

“Did you speak to him of Rosier?” 

“Oh yes, a little.” 
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“That was hjudly necessaiy.” 

“I tliought it best he should know, so diat, so diat—” 

And Isabel paused. 

“So diat what?” 

“So diat he should act accordingly.” 

“So drat he should back out, do you mejm?” 

“No, so tlrat he should advjmce while diere is yet rime.” 

“That is not tire effect it seems to have had.” 

“You should have patience,” said Isabel. “You know Englishmen 
jue shy.” 

“This one is not. He was not when he made love to you.” 

She had been jifrjiid Osmond would speak ol drat; it was disagree¬ 
able to her. “I beg your pjudou; he was exti emely so,” she said simply. 

He answered uotliing for some time; he took up a book and 
turned over tire pages, while Isabel sat silent, occupying herself witli 
Prmsy’s tapestry. “You must have a great deal of inffueuce witli him,” 
Osmond went on at last. “The moment you really wish it, you can 
bring him to tire point.” 

This was more disagreeable still; but Isabel felt it to be natural drat 
her husband should say it, rmd it was after all sometliiug very much of 
die same sort diat she had said to herself. “Why should I have iiiffu- 
ence?” she asked. “What have I ever done to put him under jm obli¬ 
gation to me?” 

“You refused to many him,” said Osmond, witii his eyes on his 
book. 

“I must not presume too much on tiiat,” Isabel jmswered, geiitiy. 

He direw down the book presentiy, and got up, standing before 
die fire widi his liimds behind him. “Well,” he said, “I hold tiiat it lies 
in your liimds. I sliidl leave it tiiere. Witii a little good will you may 
nuuiage it. Think tiiat over and remember tiiat I count upon you.” 

He waited a little, to give her time to answer; but she imswered 
uotliing, and he presently sti'olled out of tiie room. 


XLII. 

SHE answered uotliing, because his words had put tiie situation 
before her, jmd she was absorbed in looking at it. There was sonie- 
tiiiiig in tiieni tiiat suddenly opened tiie door to agitation, so tiiat she 
was afraid to tiust herself to speak. After Osmond had gone, she 
leaned back in her chair imd closed her eyes; imd for a long time, far 
into die night, imd still further, she sat in tiie silent drawing-room, 
given up to her meditation. A semmt ciuiie in to attend to die fire, 
and she bade him bring fresh candles and tiien go to bed. Osmond 
had told her to tiiink of what he had said; and she did so indeed, and 
of niimy otiier tilings. The suggestion, from imotiier, tiiat she had a 
peculiju' inffueuce on Eord Warburton, had given her tiie start that 
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accompanies unexpected recognition. Was it true tiiat tiiere was 
sometiiing still between them tliat might be a Inmdle to make him 
declare himself to Pansy—a susceptibility, on his part, to approvjil, a 
desire to do what would please her? Isabel had hitlrerto not asked 
herself tire cjuestion, because she had not been forced; but now tliat 
it was directly presented to her, she saw tire jmswer, jmd tire answer 
frightened her. Yes, tliere was sometiiing—sometiiing on Lord Wiu- 
burton’s part. When he first came to Rome she believed tliat tlie link 
which united tlieni had completely snapped; but little by little she had 
been reminded tliat it still had a palpable existence. It was as tliin as a 
hair, but tliere were moments when she seemed to hem it vibrate. For 
herself, notliing was changed; what she once tliought of Lord Wm - 
burton she still tliought; it was needless tliat feeling should clnmge; on 
the contiaiy, it seemed to her a better feeling tliim ever. But he? had 
he still the idea tliat she might be more to him tlnm otlier women? 
Had he tlie wish to profit by tlie niemoiy of tlie few moments of inti¬ 
macy tlirough which tliey had once passed? Isabel knew tliat she had 
read some of tlie signs of such a disposition. But what were his hopes, 
his pretensions, and in what stiange way were tliey mingled witli his 
eiddently veiy sincere appreciation of poor Pmisy? Was he in love 
witli Gilbert Osmond’s wife, and if so, what comfort did he expect to 
derive from it? If he was in love witli Pansy, he was not in love witli 
her stepmotlier; and if he was in love witli her stepmotlier, he was not 
in love witli Pansy. Was she to cultivate tlie advantage she possessed, 
in order to make him commit himself to Pjmsy, knowing tliat he 
would do so for her sake, and not for tlie young girl’s—was tliis tlie 
seridce her husband had asked of her? This at miy rate was tlie duty 
witli which Isabel found herself confronted from tlie moment tliat she 
admitted to herself tliat Lord Warburton had still an uneradicated 
predilection for her society. It was not im agreeable task; it was, in fact, 
a repulsive one. She asked herself witli dismay whetlier Lord War- 
burton were pretending to be in love witli Pimsy in order to cultivate 
anotlier satisfaction. Of this refinement of duplicity she presently ac- 
cjuitted him; she preferred to believe tliat he was in good faitli. But if 
his admiration for Pimsy was a delusion, tliis was sciu cely better tliim 
its being an affectation. Isabel wandered imiong tliese ugly possibilities 
until she completely lost her way; some of tlieni, as she suddenly en¬ 
countered tlieni, seemed ugly enough. Then she broke out of tlie lab- 
yrintli, rubbing her eyes, and declai ed tliat her imagination surely did 
her little honour, and tliat her husband’s did him even less. Lord 
Wiu'burton was as disinterested as he need be, and she was no more 
to him tlian she need wish. She would rest upon this until tlie contiaiy' 
should be proved; proved more effectually tliim by a cynical intima¬ 
tion of Osmond’s. 

Such a resolution, however, brought her tliis evening but little 
peace, for her soul was haunted witli terrors which crowded to tlie 
foreground of tliought as (juickly as a place was made for tlieni. What 
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had suddenly set them into livelier morion she hardly knew, unless it 
were tire sti ange impression she had received in tire afternoon of her 
husband and Madjune Merle being in more direct communication 
thiui she suspected. This impression cjmie back to her from rime to 
rime, jmd now she wondered tliat it had never come before. Besides 
tliis, her short inter\dew witli Osmond, Inilf-an-hour before, was a 
sti'iking exjunple of his faculty for nniking everytliing witlier tliat he 
touched, spoiling ever^lliing for her tliat he looked at. It was very well 
to undertake to give him a proof of loyalty; tire real fact was tliat tlie 
knowledge of his expecting a tiling raised a presumption against it. It 
was as if he had had tlie evil eye; as if his presence were a blight imd 
his favour a misfortune. Was die fault in himself, or only in tlie deep 
misti'ust she had conceived for him? This mistrust was die cleaiest 
result of tlieir short married life; a gulf had opened between tlieni 
over which tliey looked at each otlier witli eyes tliat were on eitlier 
side a declararion of die deception suffered. It was a sti ange opposi- 
rion, of die like of which she had never dreamed—an opposirion in 
which die vital principle of die one was a tiling of contempt to die 
odier. It was not her fault—she had practised no decepdon; she had 
only admired and believed. She had taken all die first steps in die 
purest confidence, imd dieii she had suddenly found die infinite vista 
of a muldplied life to be a din k, narrow alley, widi a dead wall at die 
end. Instead of leading to die high places of happiness, from which 
the world would seem to lie below one, so diat one could look down 
widi a sense of exaltation imd advantage, and judge imd choose imd 
pity, it led radier downward and eardiwiu d, into realms of restiicdon 
imd depression, where the sound of odier lives, easier and freer, was 
heard as from above, imd seiwed to deepen die feeling of fidlure. It 
was her deep distiust of her husband—diis was what darkened die 
world. That is a sentiment easily indicated, but not so easily explained, 
and so composite in its chai acter diat much time imd sdll more suf¬ 
fering had been needed to bring it to its actual perfection. Suffering, 
widi Isabel, was jm active condidon; it was not a chill, a stupor, a des- 
pjur; it was a passion of thought, of speculation, of response to every 
pressure. She llattered herself, however, diat she had kept her fidling 
ftddi to herself—diat no one suspected it but Osmond. Oh, he knew 
it, and diere were times when she drought diat he enjoyed it. It had 
come gradually—it was not dll die first year of her nnu riage had closed 
that she took die aliu ni. Then die shadows began to gadier; it was as 
if Osmond deliberately, almost malignandy, had put die lights out one 
by one. The dusk at first was vague imd diin, and she could sdll see 
her way in it. But it steadily increased, imd if here and diere it had 
occasionally lifted, diere were certain corners of her life diat were ini- 
penetiably black. These shadows were not im ennmadon from her 
own mind; she was very sure of diat; she had done her best to be just 
imd temperate, to see only die ti udi. They were a pin t of her hus¬ 
band’s very presence. They were not his misdeeds, his turpitudes; she 
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accused him of notliing—tliat is, of but oue tiling, which was not a 
crime. She knew of no wrong tliat he had done; he was not violent, 
he was not cruel; she simply believed drat he hated her. That was all 
she accused him of, and the miserable pint of it was precisely tliat it 
was not a crime, for agjiinst a crime she might have found redress. He 
had discovered tliat she was so different, diat she was not what he had 
believed she would prove to he. He had drought at first he could 
chmge her, and she had done her best to be what he would like. But 
she was, after idl, herself—she couldn’t help diat; md now diere was 
no use pretending, playing a pint, for he knew her and he had made 
up his mind. She was not afraid of him; she had no apprehension diat 
he would hurt her; for die ill-will he bore her was not of diat sort. He 
would, if possible, never give her a pretext, never put himself in die 
wrong. Isabel, scimning the future widi diyy fixed eyes, saw that he 
would have the better of her diere. She would give him niimy pretexts, 
she would often put herself in die wi'ong. There were times when she 
idinost pitied him; for if she had not deceived him in intention she 
understood how completely she must have done so in fact. She had 
effaced herself, when he first knew her; she had made herself sniidl, 
pretending diere was less of her tiiim tiiere reidly was. It was because 
she had been under die extiaordinary clmni tiiat he, on his side, had 
taken pains to put fortii. He was not chimged; he had not disguised 
himself, during die yen' of his courtship, any more tiian she. But she 
had seen only half his nature tiieii, as one saw die disk of die moon 
when it was pn dy masked by die shadow of die eartii. She saw die 
full moon now—she saw the whole mm. She had kept still, as it were, 
so diat he should have a free field, and yet in spite of tiiis she had 
mistaken a pai t for die whole. 

All, she had him immensely under die charm! It had not passed 
away; it was diere still; she still knew perfectiy what it was that made 
Osmond delightiul when he chose to be. He had wished to be when 
he made love to her, and as she had wished to be charmed it was not 
wonderful tiiat he succeeded. He succeeded because he was sincere; 
it never occurred to her to deny him tiiat. He admired her—he had 
told her why; because she was the most imaginative wonim he had 
known. It might vety well have been tine; for during tiiose montiis 
she had imagined a world of tilings tiiat had no substmce. She had a 
vision of him—she had not read him right. A certain combination of 
features had touched her, and in tiieni she had seen tiie most stiiking 
of porti'aits. That he was poor and lonely, md yet tiiat somehow he 
was noble—tiiat was what interested her and seemed to give her her 
opportunity. There was m indefinable beauty about him—in his situ¬ 
ation, in his mind, in his face. She had felt at tiie same time tiiat he 
was helpless and ineffectual, but tiie feeling had taken tiie form of a 
tenderness which was tiie very flower of respect. He was like a scepti¬ 
cal vo^'ager, sti'olling on tiie beach while he waited for tiie tide, looking 
seawai'd yet not putting to sea. It was in all tiiis tiiat she found her 
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occasion. She would launch his boat for him; she would be his prov¬ 
idence; it would be a good tiring to love him. And she loved him—a 
good deal for what she found in him, but a good deal also for what 
she brought him. As she looked back at dre passion of tlrose weeks 
she perceived in it a kind of maternal sti'ain—tire happiiress of a 
woman who felt drat she was a coirtiibutor, drat she came widr full 
hrmds. But for her nroirey, as she saw to-day, she wouldir’t have doire 
it. And their her mind wandered off to poor Mr. Touchett, sleeping 
under English turf, dre beneficent audror of infinite woe! For dris was 
a fact. At bottom her money had been a burden, had been on her 
mind, which was filled widr dre desire to tiimsfer dre weight of it to 
some odrer conscience. What would lighten her own conscience 
more effectuidly drim to make it over to dre nrim who had dre best 
taste in dre world? Unless she should give it to a hospital, drere was 
nodring better she could do widr it; imd drere was no charitable insti¬ 
tution in which she was as much interested as in Gilbert Osmond. He 
would use her fortune in a way drat would make her drink better of it, 
imd rub off a certain grossness which attached to tire good luck of an 
unexpected inheritance. There had been notiring very' delicate in in¬ 
heriting seventy tirousaird pounds; tire delicacy had been all in Mr. 
Touchett’s leaving tirenr to her. But to marry Gilbert Osmond imd 
bring him such a portion—in tirat drere would be delicacy for her as 
well. There would be less for him—tirat was tine; but tirat was his af¬ 
fair, imd if he loved her he would not object to her being rich. Had 
he not had tire courage to say he was glad she was rich? 

Isabel’s cheek tingled when she asked herself if she had reidly 
miu ried on a factitious tireory, in order to do sonretiring finely appre¬ 
ciable widr her money. But she was able to answer cjuickly enough 
tirat this was only half the story. It was because a certain feeling took 
possession of her—a sense of tire earnestiress of his affection imd a 
delight in his personal (jualities. He was better tiran any one else. This 
supreme conviction had filled her life for montirs, imd enough of it 
still remained to prove to her tirat she could not have done otireiwise. 
The finest indhidual she had ever known was hers; tire simple 
kirowledge was a sort of act of devotion. She had not been mistaken 
about tire beauty of his mind; she krrew tirat orgim perfectly now. She 
had lived witir it, she had lived in it almost—it appeared to have be¬ 
come her habitation. If she had been captured, it had taken a firm 
hand to do it; tirat reflection perhaps had some wortir. A mind more 
ingenious, more subtle, more cultivated, more Rained to admirable 
exercises, she had not encountered; and it was tiris exijuisite instru¬ 
ment tirat she had now to reckon witir. She lost herself in infinite dis¬ 
may when she tirought of tire magnitude of his deception. It was a 
wonder, perhaps, in \dew of tiris, tirat he didn’t hate her more. She 
remembered perfectly tire first sign he had given of it—it had been like 
the bell tirat was to ring up tire curtain upon tire real drimra of tireir 
life. He said to her one day tirat she had too nrimy ideas, and tirat she 
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must get rid of tliem. He had told her drat already, before dreir mar¬ 
riage; but dreu she had uot noticed it; it crmre back to her ouly after¬ 
wards. This time she rrright well irotice it, because he had really rrrermt 
it. The words were irotiriirg, superfrcirrlly; but wheir iir the light of 
deepeiriirg experieirce she looked iirto tirem, tirey apperued porteir- 
tous. He really mermt it—he would have liked her to have irotiriug of 
her owrr but her pretty apperu jmce. She krrew she had too marry ideas; 
she had more eveir tirair he supposed, mauy more tirrm she had ex¬ 
pressed to him wheir he asked her to marry him. Yes, she /zar/beeir 
hypocritical; she liked him so much. She had too mrmy ideas for her¬ 
self; but drat was just what oue irrarried for, to slrru e tirem witir some 
oue else. Oue couldn’t pluck tirem up by tire roots, tirough of course 
oue rrright suppress tireirr, be cru eful uot to utter tirem. It was irot tirat, 
however, his objecting to her opiirious; tirat was irotiriug. She had iro 
opinions—iroue tirat she would irot have beeir eager to sacrifice in tire 
satisfactioir of feeliirg herself loved for it. What he meant was tire 
whole tiring—her character, tire way she felt, tire way she judged. This 
was what she had kept in reseiwe; tiris was what he had not kirown 
uirtil he fouird himself—witir tire door closed behind, as it were—set 
down face to face witir it. She had a certain way of looking at life which 
he took as a personal offence. Heaven kirew tirat, now at least, it was 
a very humble, accommodating way! The strange tiring was tirat she 
should uot have suspected from tire first tirat his own was so different. 
She had drought it so large, so enlightened, so perfectly tirat of an 
honest man and a geutienran. Had not he assured her tirat he had no 
superstitious, no dull limitations, no prejudices tirat had lost tireir 
freshness? Hadn’t he all tire appearairce of a nrim living in tire open 
air of tire world, indifferent to small considerations, ciuing only for 
P'utir and knowledge, and believing tirat two intelligent people ought 
to look for tirem togetirer, imd whetirer tirey found tirem or not, to 
find at least some happiness in tire search? He had told her tirat he 
loved tire conventional; but tirere was a sense in which tiris seemed a 
noble declaration. In tirat sense, tire love of harmony, and order, and 
decency, and all tire stately offices of life, she went witir him freely, 
imd his warning had contained irotiriug ominous. But when, as tire 
montirs elapsed, she followed him furtirer and he led her into tire 
nrimsion of his own habitation, tiren, tiren she had seen where she 
really was. She could live it over again, tire incredulous terror witir 
which she had taken tire measure of her dwelling. Between tirose four 
walls she had lived ever since; tirey were to surround her for tire rest 
of her life. It was the house of darkiress, tire house of dumbness, tire 
house of suffocation. Osmond’s beautiful mind gave it neitirer light 
nor air; Osmond’s beautiful mind, indeed, seemed to peep down 
from a small high window and mock at her. Of course it was not phys¬ 
ical suffering; for physical suffering tirere might have been a remedy. 
She could come imd go; she had her liberty; her husbimd was per¬ 
fectly polite. He took himself so seriously; it was sonretiring appalling. 
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Under Jill his culture, his cleverness, his juneuity, under his good-na¬ 
ture, his facility, his knowledge of life, his egorism lay hidden like a 
serpent in a bank of llowers. She had Liken him seriously, but she had 
not taken him so seriously as drat. How could she—especially when 
she knew him better! She was to drink of him as he drought of him¬ 
self—as dre first gendennm in Europe. So it was drat she had drought 
of him at first, and drat indeed was dre reason she had married him. 
But when she begim to see what it implied, she drew back; drere was 
more in dre bond drim she had meant to put her nanre to. It implied 
a sovereign contempt for everyone but some drree or four very ex¬ 
alted people whom he envied, imd for everydring in dre world but 
half-a-dozen ideas of his owrr. That was very well; she would have 
gone widr him even drere, a long distance; for he pointed out to her 
so much of the baseness imd shabbiness of life, opened her eyes so 
wide to dre stupidity, dre depravity, dre ignorimce of mimkind, drat 
she had been properly impressed with dre infinite vulgar ity of drings, 
and of dre virtue of keeping one’s self unspotted by it But this base, 
ignoble world, it appeared, was after idl what one was to live for; one 
was to keep it forever in one’s eye, in order, not to enlighten, or con¬ 
vert, or redeem it, but to extract from it some recognition of one’s 
own superiority. On tire one Irimd it was despicable, hut on tire otirer 
it afforded a sLmdard. Osmond had Ldked to Isabel about his renun¬ 
ciation, his indifference, dre ease widr which he dispensed with tire 
usuid aids to success; aird all tiris had seemed to her admirable. She 
had drought it a noble indifference, an exijuisite independence. But 
indifference was reidly dre last of his cjuidities; she had never seen any 
one who drought so much of otirers. For herself, tire world had idways 
interested her, imd tire study of her fellow-creatures was her consLmt 
passion. She would have been willing, however, to renounce idl her 
curiosities imd s^mrpatiries for tire sake of a personal life, if tire person 
concerned had only been able to make her believe it was a gain! This, 
at least, was her preseirt coirvictioir; rmd tire tiring cerLriirly would have 
beeir easier tiran to erne for society as Osmond cared for it. 

He was uirable to live witirout it, rmd she saw drat he had irever 
really doire so; he had looked at it out of his wiirdow eveir wheir he 
appeared to he most detached from it. He had his ideal, just as she 
had tr ied to have hers; only it was str ange tirat people should seek for 
justice iir such differeirt cjuarters. His iderd was a coirceptioir of high 
prosperity aird propriety, of tire aristocratic life, which she irow saw 
that Osnroird deerrred hirrrself rrlways, iir esseirce at least, to have led. 
He had irever lapsed from it for rm hour; he would irever have recov¬ 
ered from tire shame of doing so. That again was ver}' well; here too 
she would have agreed; but drey attached such different ideas, such 
different associations and desires, to tire same formulas. Her notion 
of tire lu'istocratic life was simply tire union of great knowledge witir 
great liberty; tire kirowledge would give one a sense of duty, and tire 
liberty a sense of enjoyment. But for Osmond it was altogetirer a tiring 
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of forms, a conscious, cjilculated attitude. He was fond of the old, die 
consecrated, and ti jmsmitted; so was she, but she pretended to do 
what she chose widi it. He had an immense esteem for Radition; he 
had told her once that die best diing in die world was to have it, but 
that if one was so unfortunate as not to have it, one must immediately 
proceed to make it. She knew diat he meant by diis diat she hadn’t it, 
but diat he was better off; diough where he had got his Padidons she 
never learned. He had a very large collecdon of diem, however; diat 
was very certain; jdter a litde she began to see. The great diing was to 
act in accordimce widi diem; die great diing not only for him but for 
her. Isabel had an undefined convicdon diat, to seiwe for anodier per¬ 
son dian dieir proprietor, P adidons must be of a dioroughly superior 
kind; but she neverdieless assented to this indmadon diat she too 
must niai'ch to die stately music diat doated down from unknown pe¬ 
riods in her husband’s past; she who of old had been so free of step, 
so desultory, so devious, so much die reverse of processional. There 
were certain diings diey must do, a certain posture diey must take, 
certain people diey must know and not know. When Isabel saw this 
rigid system closing about her, draped diough it was in pictured tap¬ 
estries, that sense of dai kness and suffocadon of which I have spoken 
took possession of her; she seemed to be shut up widi an odour of 
mould imd decay. She had resisted, of course; at first very humor¬ 
ously, ironically, tenderly; dieii as the situadon grew more serious, ea¬ 
gerly, passionately, pleadingly. She had pleaded die cause of freedom, 
of doing as diey chose, of not ciu ing for die aspect imd denoniinadon 
of dieir life—die cause of odier insdncts imd longings, of cjuite anodier 
ideal. Then it was diat her husband’s personality, touched as it never 
had been, stepped fordi and stood erect. The diings diat she had said 
were answered only by his scorn, and she could see diat be was inef¬ 
fably ashamed of her. What did he think of her—diat she was base, 
vulgar, ignoble? He at least knew now that she had no Paditions! It 
had not been in his prevision of diings diat she should reveal such 
llatness; her sendments were wordiy of a radicid newspaper or of a 
Unitarian preacher. The reid offence, as she uldmately perceived, was 
her having a mind of her own at all. Her mind was to be his—attached 
to his own like a sniidl gaixlen-plot to a deer-park. He would ixike die 
soil gendy and water die flowers; he would weed die beds imd gadier 
jui occasional nosegay. It would be a pretty piece of property for a 
proprietor jdready fai-reaching. He didn’t wish her to be stupid. On 
die conPxuy, it was because she was clever diat she had pleased him. 
But he expected her intelligence to operate altogedier in his favour, 
juid so far from desiring her mind to be a bkmk, he had flattered him¬ 
self diat it would be richly recepdve. He had expected his wife to feel 
widi him and for him, to enter into his opinions, his ambidons, his 
preferences; and Isabel was obliged to confess diat diis was no very 
unwiu rantable deniimd on die pint of a husband. But diere were cer¬ 
tain diings she could never take in. To begin widi, diey were hideously 
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unclejin. She was not a daughter of tire Puritans, but for all tliat she 
believed in such a diing as purity. It would appeju drat Osmond 
didn’t; some of his tiadirious made her push back her skirts. Did Jill 
women have lovers? Did drey idl lie, and even dre best have their 
price? Were diere only diree or four drat didn’t deceive their hus¬ 
bands? When Isabel heard such drings she felt a greater scorn for 
them dran for dre gossip of a village-prulour—a scorir drat kept its 
freshiress iir a very taiirted rrir. There was dre taiirt of her sister-iir-law; 
did her husband judge oirly by dre Comrtess Genriiri? This lady very 
ofteir lied, jmd she had practised deceptions which were irot simply 
verbid. It was eirough to bird tirese facts assuirred jmrong Osrrroird’s 
tiaditioirs, widrout gi\ing tlrenr such a geirerrd exteirsioir. It was her 
scorir of his assumptions—it was tirat tirat made him draw himself up. 
He had plenty of contempt, imd it was proper tirat his wife should be 
as well furnished; but tirat she should turn tire hot light of her disdain 
upon his own conception of tiriugs—tiris was a dairger he had not al¬ 
lowed for. He believed he should have regulated her emotions before 
she cimre to tirat; and Isabel could easily imagine how his ears 
scorched when he discovered tirat he had been too coutideut. When 
one had a wife who gave one tirat sensation tirere was notiring left but 
to hate her! 

She was morally certain now tirat tiris feeling of hatr ed, which at 
first had been a refuge imd a refreshment, had become tire occupation 
imd comfort of Osmond’s life. The feeling was deep, because it was 
sincere; he had had a revelation tirat, after all, she could dispense witir 
hinr. If to herself tire idea was startling, if it presented itself at first as 
a kind of infidelity, a capacity for pollution, what infinite effect might 
it not be expected to have had upon hinr? It was very simple; he des¬ 
pised her; she had no tr aditions, imd tire moral horizoir of a Unitiu ian 
miirister. Poor Isabel, who had irever been able to uirderstimd Uni- 
tiu'iimisnr! This was tire coirvictioir tirat she had been Ihdng witir now 
for a time tirat she had ceased to measure. What was coming—what 
was before tlrenr? That was her constant (juestioir. What would he 
do—what ought she to do? When a nrim hated his wife, what did it 
lead to? She didn’t hate hinr, tirat she was sure of, for every little while 
she felt a passionate wish to give hinr a pleasant surprise. Very often, 
however, she felt afraid, imd it used to come over her, as I have inti¬ 
mated, tirat she had deceived hinr at tire very first. They were str angely 
miuried, at all events, and it was an awful life. Until tirat morning he 
had sciu'cely spoken to her for a week; his nrimner was as diy as a 
burned-out fire. She kirew tirere was a special reason; he was dis¬ 
pleased at Ralph Touchett’s staying on in Borne. He drought she saw 
too much of her cousin—he had told her a week before tirat it was 
indecent she should go to hinr at his hotel. He would have said more 
thim tiris if Ralph’s invalid state had not appeared to make it brutal to 
denounce hinr; but having to contain himself only deepened Os¬ 
mond’s disgust. Isabel read all tiris as she would have read tire hour 
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on tlie clock-face; she was as perfecdy awjue tliat die sight of her in¬ 
terest in her consin sdrred her hnsbimd’s rage, as if Osmond had 
locked her into her bedroom—which she was snre he wanted to do. It 
was her honest belief drat on dre whole she was not defiant; bnt she 
certainly conld not pretend to be indifferent to Ralph. She believed 
he was dying, at last, imd that she slionld never see him again, and diis 
gave her a tenderness for him diat she had never known before. Nodi- 
ing was a pleasnre to her now; how conld imydiing be a pleasnre to a 
woman who knew diat she had thrown away her life? There was an 
everlasdng weight npon her hejut—diere was a livid light npon every¬ 
thing. Bnt Ralph’s litde visit was a lamp in die diukiiess; for die honr 
that she sat widi him her spirit rose. She felt to-day as if he had been 
her brodier. She had never had a brodier, bnt if she had, and she 
were in ti'onble, jmd he were dying, he wonld be dear to her as Ridpli 
was. All yes, if Gilbert was jealons of her diere was perhaps some 
reason; it didn’t make Gilbert look better to sit for hidf an honr widi 
Ralph. It was not that diey talked of him—it was not diat she com¬ 
plained. His mmie was never nttered between diem. It was simply diat 
Ralph was generons and diat her hnslijuid was not. There was some¬ 
thing in Ridph’s tidk, in his smile, in the mere fact of his being in 
Rome, diat made die blasted circle ronnd which she walked more 
spacions. He made her feel die good of the world; be made her feel 
what might have been. He was, idter all, as intelligent as Osmond— 
(jnite apart from his being better. And dins it seemed to her an act of 
devodon to conceal her misery from him. She concealed it elabo¬ 
rately; in dieir talk she was perpetnally hanging ont cnrtains imd ar¬ 
ranging screens. It lived before her again—it had never had dnie to 
die—diat morning in die garden at Florence, when he warned her 
against Osmond. She had only to close her eyes to see the place, to 
hear his voice, to feel die warm, sweet air. How conld he have known? 
What a mystery! what a wonder of wisdom! As intelligent as Gilbert? 
He was nincli more intelligent, to lurive at snch a jndgnient as diat. 
Gilbert had never been so deep, so jnst She had told him dien diat 
from her at least he slionld never know if he was right; and diis was 
what she was taking care of now. It gave her plenty to do; diere was 
passion, exaltadon, religion in it. Women find dieir religion sonie- 
dnies in sti imge exercises, imd Isabel, at present, in playing a part be¬ 
fore her consin, had an idea diat she was doing him a kindness. It 
wonld have been a kindness, perhaps, if he had been for a single in¬ 
stant a dnpe. As it was, die kindness consisted mainly in frying to 
make him believe diat he had once wonnded her gready and diat die 
event had pnt him to shame, bnt diat as she was very generons imd he 
was so ill, she bore him no grndge and even considerately forbore to 
dannt her happiness in his face. Ralph smiled to himself, as he lay on 
his sofa, at diis exfraordinary form of consideradon; bnt he forgave 
her for having forgiven him. She didn’t wish him to have die pain of 
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knowing she was nnhappy; tliat was the great tiring, rmd it didn’t mat¬ 
ter drat snch knowledge wonld radrer have righted him. 

For herself, she liirgered iir dre somrdless drawing-room loirg after 
the fire had goire ont. There was iro drmger of her feeliirg dre cold; 
she was iir a fever. She heard dre snrrdl honrs str ike, rmd dreir dre great 
ones, bnt her \dgil took iro heed of time. Her nriird, assailed by vi- 
sioirs, was iir a state of extr aordinary activity, imd her visions rrright as 
well come to her tirere, where she sat np to meet tirenr, as on her 
pillow, to rrrake a mockery of rest. As I have said, she believed she 
was not defiant, and what conld be a better proof of it tiran tirat she 
slronld linger tirere half the night, tr ying to persnade herself tirat tirere 
was no reasoir why Prmsy shonldir’t be married as yon wonld pnt a 
letter in tire post office! Wheir tire clock stinck fonr she got np; she 
was going to bed at last, for tire kmrp had long since goire ont rmd tire 
crmdles had bnrned down to tireir sockets. Bnt eveir their she stopped 
agaiir iir tire middle of tire room, aird stood there gazing at a remem¬ 
bered visioir—tirat of her hnsbimd and Madame Merle, gronped nir- 
coirscionsly imd fimriliarly. 


XLIII. 

THREE irights after tiris she took Pansy to a great party, to which 
Osmond, who never went to dimces, did not acconrpimy tirenr. Pimsy 
was as ready for a dimce as ever; she was not of a generalising tnrn, 
imd she had not extended to otirer pleasnres tire interdict tirat she had 
seen placed on tirose of love. If she was biding her time or hoping to 
circnnrvent her fatirer, she mnst have had a prevision of snccess. Isa¬ 
bel thonght that tiris was not likely; it was nrnch more likely tirat Pansy 
had simply determined to be a good girl. She had never had snch a 
chance, imd she had a proper esteem for chances. She ciu ried herself 
no less attentively tiran nsnal, and kept no less airxions an eye npon 
her vaporons skirts; she held her boncjnet very' tight, and connted over 
the flowers for tire twentietir time. She made Isabel feel old; it seemed 
so long since she had been in a flntter abont a ball. Pansy, who was 
greatly admired, was never in want of partirers, imd very soon after 
their lurival she gave Isabel, who was not dancing, her boncjnet to 
hold. Isabel had rendered tiris semce for some minntes when she 
became awiue tirat Edward Rosier was standing before her. He had 
lost his affable smile, and wore a look of almost military resolntion; 
the change in his appearance wonld have made Isabel smile if she had 
not felt tirat at bottom his case was a hin d one; he had always smelt so 
nrnch more of helioti'ope tiran of gnnpowder. He looked at her a mo¬ 
ment somewhat fiercely, as if to notify her that he was dangerons, and 
then he dropped his eyes on her boncjnet. After he had inspected it 
his gkmce softened, imd he said (jnickly, 

“It’s all pimsies; it mnst be hers!” 
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Isabel smiled kindly. 

“Yes, it’s hers; she gave it to me to hold.” 

“May I hold it a little, Mrs. Osmond?” die poor yonng man asked. 

“No, I can’t tinst yon; I imi afraid yon wonldn’t give it hack.” 

“I am not snre drat I shonld; I shonld leave die honse widi it in- 
stimdy. Bnt may I not at least have a single flower?” 

Isabel hesitated a moment, imd dien, smiling still, held ont die 
boncjnet. 

“Choose one yonrself. It’s frightinl what I am doing for yon.” 

“All, if yon do no more tiiim tiiis, Mrs. Osmond!” Rosier ex¬ 
claimed, witii his glass in one eye, ciuefnlly choosing his flower. 

“Don’t pnt it into yonr bntton-hole,” she said. “Don’t for die 
world!” 

“I shonld like her to see it. She has refnsed to dance witii me, bnt 
I wish to show her that I believe in her still.” 

“It’s very well to show it to her, bnt it’s ont of place to show it to 
otiiers. Her fatiier has told her not to dance witii yon.” 

“And is tiiat all you can do for me? I expected more from yon, 
Mrs. Osmond,” said the yonng niim, in a tone of fine general refer¬ 
ence. “Yon know tiiat onr acijnaintimce goes back very far—(inite into 
die days of onr innocent childhood.” 

“Don’t make me ont too old,” Isabel answered, smiling. “Yon 
come back to tiiat very often, and I have never denied it Bnt I ninst 
tell yon tiiat, old friends as we ai e, if yon had done me tiie hononr to 
ask me to many yon I shonld have refnsed yon.” 

“Ah, yon don’t esteem me, tiien. Say at once tiiat yon tiiink I’m a 
trifler!” 

“I esteem yon very nincli, bnt I’m not in love witii yon. What I 
mean by tiiat, of conrse, is that I am not in love with yon for Pansy.” 

“Veiy? good; I see; yon pity me, tiiat’s all.” 

And Edward Rosier looked all ronnd, inconseijnentiy, witii his 
single glass. It was a revelation to him tiiat people shonldn’t be more 
pleased; bnt he was at least too prond to show tiiat tiie movement 
strnck him as general. 

Isabel for a moment said notiiing. His niimner and appeaiance 
had not tiie dignity of tiie deepest ti agedy; his little glass, imiong otiier 
things, was against tiiat. Bnt she snddenly felt tonched; her own nn- 
happiness, after all, had sometiiing in common witii his, jmd it cimie 
over her, more tiian before, tiiat here, in recognisable, if not in ro- 
nnmtic form, was tiie most affecting tiling in tiie world—yonng love 
strnggling witii adversity. 

“Wonld yon really be very kind to her?” she said, in a low tone. 

He dropped his eyes, devontiy, and raised tiie little flower which 
he held in his fingers to his lips. Then he looked at her. “Yon pity 
me; bnt don’t yon pity her a little?” 

“I don’t know; I imi not snre. She will always enjoy life.” 

“It will depend on what yon call life!” Rosier exclaimed. “She 
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won’t enjoy being tortnred.” 

“There will be no tiring ol tlrat.” 

“I run glad to hear it. She knows what she is abont Yon will see.” 

“I drink she does, aird she will irever disobey her fadrer. Bnt she 
is coming back to me,” Isabel added, “and I mnst beg yon to go away.” 

Rosier lingered a moment, till Prmsy crmre iir sight, oir tire ar m of 
her cavalier; he stood jnst long eirongh to look her iir tire face. Their 
he walked away, holding np his head; aird tire nrrurner in which he 
achieved this sacrifice to expediency convinced Isabel tlrat he was very 
mnch in love. 

Pansy, who seldom got disarranged in dancing, rmd looked per¬ 
fectly fresh aird cool after tiris exercise, waited a moment and tiren 
took back her boncjnet. Isabel watched her rurd saw tirat she was 
connting tire flowers; wherenpon she said to herself tirat, decidedly, 
there were deeper forces at play tirim she had recognised. Pansy had 
seen Rosier tnrn away, bnt she said notiring to Isabel abont him; she 
talked only of her partner, after he had made his bow and retired; of 
the nrnsic, tire floor, tire rare misfortnne of having already torn her 
dress. Isabel was snre, however, tirat she perceived tirat her lover had 
abstiacted a flower; tirongh tiris kirowledge was not needed to acconnt 
for tire dntifnl grace witir which she responded to the appeal of her 
next partner. That perfect imrenity nnder acnte consti'aint was piut of 
a huger system. She was again led fortir by a Unshed yonng nriur, tiris 
time carrying her honijnet; and she had not been absent many 
minntes when Isabel saw Lord Warbnrton advancing tirrongh tire 
crowd. He presently drew neiu' imd hade her good evening; she had 
not seen him since tire day before. He looked abont him, and tiren— 
’’Where is tire little maid?” he asked. It was in tiris manner tirat he 
formed tire harmless habit of allnding to Miss Osmond. 

“She is dancing,” said Isabel; “yon will see her somewhere.” 

He looked among tire daircers, and at last canght Pimsy’s eye. 
“She sees me, bnt she won’t notice me,” he tiren, remiu ked. “Are yon 
not dimcing?” 

“As yon see. I’m a w'all-flower.” 

“Won’t yon dance witir me?” 

“Thiurk yon; I wonld ratirer yon slronld diurce witir my little 
maid.” 

“One needn’t prevent tire otirer; especially as she is engaged.” 

“She is not engaged for eveiyllring, aird yon ciur reseiwe yonrself. 
She dimces very? Iriud, and yon will be tire fresher.” 

“She dances beantifnlly,” said Lord Warbnrton, following her 
witir his eyes. “Air, at last,” he added, “she has given me a smile.” He 
stood tirere witir his hiurdsonre, easy, inrportiurt physiognomy; and as 
Isabel observed him it cimre over her, as it had done before, tirat it 
was sti'imge a nrim of his importance slronld take im interest in a little 
maid. It stinck her as a great incongrnity; neitirer Piursy’s small fasci¬ 
nations, nor his own kindness, his good-natnre, not even his need for 
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jimusement, which was extreme and consEmt, were sufficient to ac¬ 
count for it. “I shall like to dance widi you,” he went on in a moment, 
turning back to Isabel; “but I drink I like even better to talk widr you.” 

“Yes, it’s better, and it’s more wordry of your dignity. Great states¬ 
men oughtn’t to waltz.” 

“Don’t be cruel. Why did you recommend me dren to dimce widr 
Miss Osmond?” 

“All, diat’s different. If you dance widr her, it would look simply 
like a piece of kindness—as if you were doing it for her lunusement. 
If you dimce widr me you will look as if you were doing it for your 
own.” 

“And pray haven’t I a right to imiuse myself?” 

“No, not widr die affairs of die British Empire on your hands.” 

“The British Empire be hanged! You are always laughing at it.” 

“Amuse yourself witii tidking to me,” said Isabel. 

“I imi not sure tiiat is a recreation. You aie too pointed; I have 
always to be defending myself. And you sti ike me as more tiiim usu¬ 
ally dangerous to-night. Won’t you really dimce?” 

“I can’t leave my place. Pansy must find me here.” 

He was silent a moment. “You me wonderfully good to her,” he 
said, suddenly. 

Isabel stared a littie, and smiled. “Cim you imagine one’s not be¬ 
ing?” 

“No, indeed. I know how one cares for her. But you must have 
done a great deal for her.” 

“I have taken her out witii me,” said Isabel, smiling still. “And I 
have seen tiiat she has proper clotiies.” 

“Your society must have been a great benefit to her. You have 
talked to her, advised her, helped her to develop.” 

“All, yes, if she isn’t tiie rose, she has lived near it.” 

Isabel laughed, imd her companion smiled; but tiiere was a certain 
visible preoccupation in his face which interfered witii complete hi¬ 
larity. “We all tiy to live as iieiu' it as we can,” he said, after a moment’s 
hesitation. 

Isabel turned away; Pansy was about to be restored to her, and 
she welcomed tiie diversion. We know how much she liked Eord 
Wmburton; she tiiought him delightful; tiiere was some tiling in his 
friendship which appem ed a kind of resource in case of indefinite 
need; it was like having a large bakmce at tiie bmik. She felt happier 
when he was in tiie room; tiiere was sometiiing reassuring in his ap¬ 
proach; tiie sound of his voice reminded her of tiie beneficence of 
nature. Yet for all tiiat it did not please her tiiat he should be too near 
to her, tiiat he should take too much of her good-will for grmited. She 
was af raid of tiiat; she averted herself from it; she wished he wouldn’t. 
She felt that if he should come too near, as it were, it was in her to 
flash out mid bid him keep his distmice. Pansy came back to Isabel 
witii anotiier rent in her skirt, which was tiie inevitable conseijuence 
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of die First, imd which she displayed to Isabel widi serious eyes. There 
were too numy gendenien in uniform; diey wore diose dreadful spurs, 
which were fatal to die dresses of young girls. It hereupon becimie 
apparent diat die resources of women aie iuuunierable. Isabel de¬ 
voted herself to Pimsy’s desecrated drapery; she fumbled for a pin 
and repaired die injury; she smiled and listened to her account of her 
adventures. Her attendon, her sympadiy, were most acdve; and diey 
were in direct propordon to a sendment widi which diey were in no 
way connected—a lively conjecture as to whedier Lord Warburton 
was frying to make love to her. It was not simply his words just dien; 
it was odiers as well; it was die reference and the condnuity. This was 
what she drought about while she pinned up Pjuisy’s dress. If it were 
so, as she feared, he was of course unconscious; he himself had not 
taken account of his intendon. But diis made it none die more auspi¬ 
cious, made the situadon none die less unacceptable. The sooner 
Lord Wiu'burton should come to self-consciousness die better. He 
immediately began to talk to Pansy—on whom it was cerPiinly riiysd- 
fying to see diat he dropped a smile of chastened devodon. Pjmsy 
replied as usuid, widi a little air of consciendous aspiradon; he had to 
bend towar d her a good deal in conversadon, and her eyes, as usual, 
wandered up jmd down his robust person, as if he had offered it to 
her for exhibidon. She jdways seemed a litde frightened; yet her fright 
was not of die painful character diat suggests dislike; on die confraiyy 
she looked as if she knew diat he knew diat she liked him. Isabel left 
them togedier a litde, and wimdered towar d a friend whom she saw 
near, jmd widi whom she talked dll die music of die following ckmce 
began, for which she knew diat Pansy was also engaged. The young 
girl joined her presendy, widi a litde fluttered look, and Isabel, who 
scrupulously took Osmond’s view of his daughter’s complete depend¬ 
ence, consigned her, as a precious imd momenPuy' lojui, to her ap¬ 
pointed partner. About jdl diis matter she had her own iniaginadons, 
her own reserves; there were moments when Pansy’s exfreme adhe¬ 
siveness made each of diem, to her sense, look foolish. But Osmond 
had given her a sort of tableau of her posidon as his daughter’s du¬ 
enna, which consisted of gracious alternadon of concession and con- 
fracdon; imd diere were direcdons of his which she liked to drink diat 
she obeyed to die letter. Perhaps, as regards some of diem, it was 
because her doing so appeiu ed to reduce diem to die absurd. 

After Pansy had been led away, Isabel found Lord Waiburton 
drawing near her again. She rested her eyes on him, steadily; she 
wished she could sound his droughts. But he had no appearance of 
confusion. 

“She has promised to dance widi me later,” he said. 

“I jmi glad of diat. I suppose you have engaged her for die codl- 
lion.” 

At this he looked a litde awkward. “No, I didn’t ask her for diat 
It’s a (juadrille.” 
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“Ah, you aie not clever!” sjiid Isabel, Jilmost Jingrily. “I told her to 
keep die cotillion, in case you should ask for it.” 

“Poor little maid, fimcy tiiat!” And Lord Wiuburton laughed 
lr:mkly. “Of course I will if you like.” 

“If I like? Oh, if you dance witii her only because I like it!” 

“I jmi afraid I bore her. She seems to have a lot of young fellows 
on her book.” 

Isabel dropped her eyes, reflecting rapidly; Lord Warburtou 
stood tiiere looking at her imd she felt his eyes on her face. She felt 
much inclined to ask him to remove tiiem. She did not do so, how¬ 
ever; she only said to him, after a minute, looking up—“Please to let 
me uudersPmd.” 

“Understand what?” 

“You told me ten days ago tiiat you should like to nnuiy my step¬ 
daughter. You have not forgotten it?” 

“Forgotten it? I wrote to Mr. Osmond about it tiiis moruiug.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “he didn’t meutiou to me tiiat he had lieaixl 
from you.” 

Lord Wnburtou stammered a little. “I—I didn’t send my letter.” 

“Perhaps you forgot tiiat.” 

“No, I wasn’t satisfied witii it. It’s an awkwaixl sort of letter to wi ite, 
you know. But I slnill send it to-night.” 

“At three o’clock in tiie morning!” 

“I mem later, in tiie course of tiie day.” 

“Very good. You still wish, tiien, to marry her?” 

“Very much indeed.” 

“Aren’t you afraid tiiat you will bore her?” And as her companion 
stared at tiiis incjuiry, Isabel added—“If she cm’t dance witii you for 
half-an-hour, how will she be able to dance witii you for life?” 

“Ah,” said Lord Warburtou, readily, “I will let her dmce witii 
otiier people! About tiie cotillion, tiie fact is I tiiought tiiat you—tiiat 
you—” 

“That I would dmce witii you? I told you I would dance uotiiing.” 

“Exactly; so tiiat while it is going on I might find some cjuiet corner 
where we might sit down and talk.” 

“Oh,” said Isabel gravely, “you are much too considerate of me.” 

When die cotillion came, Pmsy was found to have engaged her¬ 
self, tiiiukiug, in perfect humility, tiiat Lord Warburtou had no iiiteii- 
tioiis. Isabel recommended him to seek motiier parPier, but he as¬ 
sured her tiiat he would dance witii no one but herself. As, however, 
she had, in spite of tiie remousti'mces of her hostess, declined otiier 
invitations on tiie ground tiiat she was not dmcing at all, it was not 
possible for her to make an exception in Lord Warburtou’s favour. 

“After all, I don’t care to dance,” he said, “it’s a barbnxius miuse- 
nient; I would much ratiier Pilk.” And he intimated tiiat he had dis¬ 
covered exactly tiie corner he had been looking for—a cjuiet nook in 
one of tiie smaller rooms, where tiie music would come to tiiem 
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faintly and not interfere witli conversation. Isabel had decided to let 
him carry ont his idea; she wished to be satisfied. She wandered away 
from tire ball-room witlr him, tlrongh she knew tlrat her hnsbrmd de¬ 
sired she shonld not lose sight of his danghter. It was witlr his dangh- 
ter’s pretendant, however; tlrat wonld make it right for Osnroird. Oir 
her way ont of tire ball-room she crmre npon Edwar d Rosier, who was 
standing iir a doorway, with folded rums, looking at tire dance, iir the 
attitnde of a yonirg matr witlront illnsioirs. She stopped a nronreirt and 
asked him if he were irot ckmcing. 

“Certrtiirly irot, if I crm’t dance witlr her!” he rmswered. 

“Yon had better go away, tlreir,” said Isabel, witlr tire nrrmner of 
good conirsel. 

“I slrrrll irot go till she does!” And he let Lord Warbnrton pass, 
witlront giving him a look. 

This nobleman, however, had noticed tire nrekmcholy yontlr, imd 
he asked Isabel who her dismal friend was, remarking tlrat he had 
seen him somewhere before. 

“It’s tire yonng man I have told yon abont, who is in love witlr 
Pimsy,” said Isabel. 

“Ah yes, I remember. He looks ratlrer bad.” 

“He has reason. My hnsband won’t listen to him.” 

“What’s tire matter witlr him?” Lord Warbnrton inrjnired. “He 
seems very harmless.” 

“He hasn’t money enongh, and he isn’t very clever.” 

Lord Warbnrton listened witlr interest; he seemed strnck witlr tlris 
acconnt of Edward Rosier. “Dem me; he looked a well-set-np yonng 
fellow.” 

“So he is, bnt my hnsband is very par ticnlar.” 

“Oh, I see.” And Lord Warbnrton pansed a moment “How 
nrnch money has he got?” he then ventnred to ask. 

“Some forty tlronsaird fraircs a year .” 

“Sixteen hnndred ponnds! Air, bnt tlrat’s veiy? good, yon kirow.” 

“So I drink. Bnt my hnsbimd has hu ger ideas.” 

“Yes; I have noticed tlrat yonr hnsband has very large ideas. Is he 
really lur idiot, tire yonng nrair!” 

“An idiot? Not in tire least; he’s chiunring. When he was twelve 
years old I myself was in love witlr him.” 

“He doesn’t look nrnch more tlum twelve to-day,” Lord War¬ 
bnrton rejoined, vagnely, looking abont him. Then, witlr more poiirt— 
“Don’t yon drink we might sit here?” he asked. 

“Wherever yon please.” The room was a sort of hondoir, per¬ 
vaded by a snbdned, rose-colonred light; a lady and gentlenum moved 
ont of it as onr friends cimre in. “It’s very kind of yon to take snch an 
interest in Mr. Rosier,” Isabel said. 

“He seems to me ratlrer ill-tr eated. He had a face a yard long; I 
woirdered what ailed him.” 

“Yon are a jnst nrair,” said Isabel. “Yon have a kind tlronght even 
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for a rivjil.” 

Lord Wju'burton turned, suddenly, widi a sEue. “A rivjil! Do you 
CJill him my rival?” 

“Surely—If you bodi wish to marry die simie person.” 

“Yes—but siuee he has no clumce?” 

“All the simie, I like you for putting yourself in his place. It shows 
imagination.” 

“You like me for it?” And Dird Warburtou looked at her witii an 
uncertain eye. “I tiiiuk you rneim tiiat you me laughing at me for it.” 

“Yes, I imi laughing at you, a little. But I like you, too.” 

“All well, tiieii, let me enter into his situation a little more. What 
do you suppose one could do for him?” 

“Since I have been praising your imagination, I will leave you to 
imagine tiiat yourself,” Isabel said. “Pansy, too, would like you for 
that.” 

“Miss Osmond? All, she, I flatter myself, likes me already.” 

“Very much, I tiiiuk.” 

He hesitated a little; he was still (juestioning her face. “Well, tiien, 
I don’t uuderstaud you. You don’t mean tiiat she ernes for him?” 

“Surely, I have told you tiiat I tiiought she did.” 

A sudden blush sprung to his face. “You told me tiiat she would 
have no wish apart from her fatiier’s, jmd as I have gatiiered tiiat he 
would favour me—” He paused a little, jmd tiieii he added—“Don’t 
you see?” suggestively, tiirough his blush. 

“Yes, I told you tiiat she had im immense wish to please her fa¬ 
ther, jmd tiiat it would probably take her very far.” 

“That seems to me a very proper feeling,” said Dird Warburtou. 

“Certainly; it’s a very proper feeling.” Isabel remained silent for 
some moments; tiie room continued to be empty; tiie sound of tiie 
music reached tiieni with its richness softened by tiie interposing 
apai'tmeuts. Then at last she said—“But it hardly stiikes me as tiie sort 
of feeling to which a man would wish to be indebted for a wife.” 

“I don’t know; if tiie wife is a good one, and he tiiinks she does 
well!” 

“Yes, of course you must tiiiuk tiiat.” 

“I do; I can’t help it. You call tiiat veiy' British, of course.” 

“No, I don’t. I tiiiuk Pansy would do wonderfully well to marry 
you, imd I don’t know who should know it better tinm you. But you 
are not in love.” 

“All, yes I imi, Mrs. Osmond!” 

Isabel shook her head.” 

“You like to tiiiuk you are, while you sit here witii me. But tiiat’s 
not how you sti ike me.” 

“I’m not like tiie young nnm in tiie dooiway. I admit tiiat. But 
what makes it so unnatural? Could jmytiiing in tiie world be more 
charming tiian Miss Osmond?” 
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“Notliing, possibly. But love has notliing to do witli good rea¬ 
sons.” 

“I don’t agree widr you. I jun delighted to have good reasons.” 

“Of course you ju e. If you were rejilly in love you wouldn’t care a 
stiaw for diem.” 

“Ah, rejilly in love—really in love!” Lord Warburtou exclaimed, 
folding his Jiims, leaning back his head, imd sti etching himself a litde. 
“You must remember drat I am forty yeais old. I won’t pretend drat 
I am as I once was.” 

“Well, if you are sure,” said Isabel, “it’s all right.” 

He answered nodiing; he sat diere, widi his head back, looking 
before him. Abrupdy, however, he chimged his posidon; he turned 
cjuickly to his companion. “Why, are you so unwilling, so scepdcal?” 

She met his eye, and for a moment drey looked sti Jiight at each 
odier. If she wished to he sadsfied, she saw somediing drat sadsfied 
her; she saw in his eye die gleam of jui idea diat she was uneasy on 
her own account—diat she was perhaps even frightened. It expressed 
a suspicion, not a hope, but such as it was it told her what she wished 
to know. Not for an instmt should he suspect diat she detected in his 
wish to marry her step-daughter an implicadon of increased nearness 
to herself, or diat if she did detect it she diought it idarming or com¬ 
promising. In diat brief, extremely personal gaze, however, deeper 
meanings passed between diem thm diey were conscious of at die 
moment. 

“My dear Lord Warburtou,” she said, smiling, “you may do, as 
hu' as I am concerned, whatever conies into your head.” 

And widi diis she got up, and wandered into die adjoining room, 
where she encountered sevend accjuaintimces. While she talked with 
diem she found herself regretdng that she had moved; it looked a litde 
like running away—Jill die more as Lord Warburtou didn’t follow her. 
She was glad of diis, however, and, at imy rate, she was sadsfied. She 
was so well sadsfied diat when, in passing back into die bidl-room, she 
found Edward Rosier sdll pkmted in die doorway, she stopped imd 
spoke to him again. 

“You did right not to go away. I have got some comfort for you.” 

“I need it,” die young man murmured, “when I see you so awfully 
thick widi him!” 

“Don’t speak of him, I will do what I can for you. I am idiaid it 
won’t be much, but what I can I will do.” 

He looked at her widi gloomy oblifjueness. “What has suddenly 
brought you round?” 

“The sense diat you are an inconvenience in die dooiways!” she 
juiswered, smiling, as she passed him. Half-an-hour later she took 
leave, widi Pansy, and at die foot of die staircase die two ladies, widi 
niimy odier depiudng guests, waited a while for dieir ciuriage.Just as 
it approached. Lord Warburtou came out of die house, jmd assisted 
them to reach dieir vehicle. He stood a moment at die door, asking 
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Pjinsy if she had Jimused herself; jmd she, having answered him, fell 
back widi a litde air of farigne. Then Isabel, at die window, detaining 
him by a movement of her finger, rnnrmnred gendy—“Don’t forget to 
send yonr letter to her fadier!” 


XLIV. 

THE Conntess Gemini was often extremely bored—bored, in her 
own phrase, to extincdon. She had not been exdngnished, however, 
imd she stinggled bravely enongh widi her desdny, which had been to 
nnu'iy' jm nnaccommodating Florentine who insisted npon living in 
his native town, where he enjoyed snch consideration as might attach 
to a gentiennm whose titient for losing at ciu'ds had not tire merit of 
being incidental to jm obliging disposition. The Connt Gemini was 
not liked even by tiiose who won from him; and he bore a name 
which, having a measnrable vitine in Florence, was, like tire local coin 
of tire old Italiim states, witiiont cnrrency in otiier parts of tire penin- 
snla. In Rome he was simply a very dnll Florentine, and it is not re- 
nnu'kable tiiat he shonld not have ciu ed to pay freijnent visits to a city 
where, to carry it off, his dnlness needed more explanation tinm was 
convenient. The Conntess lived witii her eyes npon Rome, and it was 
tire constant grievance of her life tiiat she had not a habitation tiiere. 
She was ashimied to say how seldom she had been allowed to go 
tiiere; it scarcely made tiie matter better tiiat tiiere were otiier mem¬ 
bers of die Florentine nobility who never had been tiiere at all. She 
went whenever she conld; tiiat was all she conld say. Or ratiier, not 
:ill; bnt all she said she conld say. In fact, she had nincli more to say 
abont it, and had often set fortii tiie reasons why she hated Florence 
jmd wished to end her days in tiie shadow of St. Peter’s. They me 
reasons, however, which do not closely concern ns, and were nsnally 
snnimed np in tiie deckuation tiiat Rome, in short, was tiie Eternal 
City, imd that Florence was simply a pretty littie place like miy otiier. 
The Conntess appai entiy needed to connect the idea of eternity witii 
her iminsenients. She was convinced tiiat society was infinitely more 
interesting in Rome, where yon met celebrities all winter at evening 
pm ties. At Florence tiiere were no celebrities; none at least one had 
liemd of. Since her brotiier’s marriage her impatience had greatly in¬ 
creased; she was so snre tiiat his wife had a more brilliant life tiian 
herself. She was not so intellectnal as Isabel, bnt she was intellectnal 
enongh to do jnstice to Rome—not to tiie rnins and tiie catacombs, 
not even perhaps to tiie chnrch ceremonies and tiie scenery; Bnt cer¬ 
tainly to all tiie rest. She liem d a great deal abont her sister-in-law, mid 
knew perfectly tiiat Isabel was having a beantifnl time. She had indeed 
seen it for herself on tiie only occasion on which she had enjoyed tiie 
hospitality of tiie Palazzo Roccanera. She had spent a week tiiere tim ¬ 
ing die first winter of her brotiier’s mmriage; bnt she had not been 
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encouraged to renew tliis satisfaction. Osmond didn’t wjmt her—tiiat 
she was perfectly awjwe of; but she would have gone all tire same, for 
jiffer :ill she didn’t care two sti aws about Osmond. But her husband 
wouldn’t let her, and tire money-(}uestion was always a ti'ouble. Isabel 
had been veiy' nice; tire Countess, who had liked her sister-in-law from 
tire first, had not been blinded by envy to Isabel’s personal merits. 
She had Jilways observed tlrat she got on better witli clever women 
thim witli silly ones, like herself; tire silly ones could never undersEmd 
her wisdom, whereas tire clever ones—tire rejilly clever ones—always 
understood her silliness. It appejued to her tlrat, different as tlrey were 
in appearance rmd general style, Isabel rmd she had a patch of com¬ 
mon ground somewhere, which tlrey would set tlreir feet upoir at last 
It was irot very' huge, but it was frrrrr, rmd tlrey would botlr krrow it 
wheir oirce tlrey touched it. And tlren she lived, witlr Mrs. Osnroird, 
mrder tire iirflueirce of a pleasrmt surprise; she was coirstrmtly expect¬ 
ing tlrat Isabel would “look down” upoir her, and she as constantly 
saw tlris operation postponed. She asked herself when it would begin; 
not tlrat she ciu ed much; but she wondered what kept it in abeyance. 
Her sister-iir-law regarded her witlr none but level glances, imd ex¬ 
pressed for tire poor Countess as little contempt as admiration. In 
reality, Isabel would as soon have drought of despising her as of pass¬ 
ing a moral judgment on a grasshopper. She was not indifferent to her 
husband’s sister, however; she was ratlrer a little afraid of her. She 
wondered at her; she thought her very extraordinary'. The Countess 
seemed to her to have no soul; she was like a bright shell, witlr a pol¬ 
ished surface, iir which soirretlring would rattle wheir you shook it. 
This rattle was appareirtly tire Countess’s spiritual principle; a little 
loose irut tlrat tuirrbled about inside of her. She was too odd for dis¬ 
dain, too anomalous for comparisons. Isabel would have iirrdted her 
again (tlrere was iro cjuestion of inviting tire Count); but Osirrond, after 
his marriage, had irot scrupled to say frrmkly tlrat Amy was a fool of 
the worst species—a fool whose folly had tire irrepressibility of geirius. 
He said at anotlrer time tlrat she had no heart; and he added iir a 
nroirreirt tlrat she had giveir it all away—in small pieces, like a wedding- 
cake. The fact of not having beeir asked was of course anotlrer obsta¬ 
cle to tire Countess’s going again to Rome; but at tire period witlr 
which tlris history has now to deal, she was in receipt of an invitation 
to spend several weeks at tire Palazzo Roccrmera. The proposal had 
come from Osmond himself, who wrote to his sister tlrat she must be 
prepar ed to be very' cjuiet. Whetlrer or no she found iir tlris phrase all 
tire meaning he had put into it, I rmr unable to say; but she accepted 
tire invitation on rmy terms. She was curious, moreover; for one of tire 
inrpressioirs of her former visit had been tlrat her brotlrer had found 
his irratch. Before tire marriage she had beeir sorry for Isabel, so soriy' 
as to have had serious tlroughts—if any of tire Countess’s droughts 
were serious—of putting her on her guard. But she had let tlrat pass, 
imd after a little she was reassured. Osmond was as lofty as ever, but 
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his wife would not be jm easy victim. The Countess was not very exact 
at measurements; but it seemed to her drat if Isabel should draw her¬ 
self up she would be die taller spirit of die two. What she wjmted to 
learn now was whedier Isabel had drawn herself up; it would give her 
immense pleasure to see Osmond overtopped. 

Several days before she was to stint for Rome a seiwimt brought 
her die cind of a visitor—a cind widi die simple superscription, “Hen¬ 
rietta C. Stackpole.” The Countess pressed her finger-tips to her fore¬ 
head; she did not remember to have known any such Henrietta as 
that. The servant dien reminked tiiat die lady had reijuested him to 
say diat if die Countess should not recognise her iiiuiie, she would 
know her well enough on seeing her. By die time she appeared before 
her visitor she had in fact reminded herself tiiat tiiere was once a lit¬ 
erary lady at Mrs. Touchett’s; die only woman of letters she had ever 
encountered. That is, die only modern one, since she was die daugh¬ 
ter of a defunct poetess. She recognised Miss Stackpole immediately; 
the more so that Miss Stackpole seemed perfectiy unchimged; imd 
the Countess, who was tiioroughly good-natured, tiiought it ratiier fine 
to be cidled on by a person of tiiat sort of distinction. She wondered 
whedier Miss Stackpole had come on account of her motiier— 
whedier she had lieiu d of die American Corinne. Her motiier was 
not at all like Isabel’s friend; die Countess could see at a glance tiiat 
this lady was much more modern; imd she received lui impression of 
the improvements tiiat were taking place—chiefly in distimt counti ies— 
in die chaiacter (die professiomil chaiacter) of literary ladies. Her 
motiier used to wear a Roman scarf thrown over a pair of bin e shoul¬ 
ders, and a gold laurel-wi eatii set upon a multitude of glossy ringlets. 
She spoke softly juid vaguely, witii a kind of Soutiiern accent; she 
sighed a great deal, imd was not at all enterprising. But Henrietta, die 
Countess could see, was always closely buttoned and compactly 
braided; tiiere was sometiiing brisk and business-like in her appear- 
imce, and her manner was almost conscientiously familiar. The Coun¬ 
tess could not but feel tiiat die correspondent of die Interviewer 
much more efficient tinui die American Corinne. 

Henrietta explained that she had come to see die Countess be¬ 
cause she was die only person she knew in Florence, and tiiat when 
she visited a foreign city she liked to see sometiiing more tiian super¬ 
ficial tiavellers. She knew Mrs. Touchett, but Mrs. Touchett was in 
America, imd even if she had been in Florence Henrietta would not 
have gone to see her, for Mrs. Touchett was not one of her admira¬ 
tions. 

“Do you mean by tiiat tiiat I am?” die Countess asked, smiling 
graciously. 

“Well, I like you better tlnm I do her,” said Miss Stackpole. “I 
seem to remember tiiat when I saw you before you were very inter¬ 
esting. I don’t know whedier it was an accident, or whedier it is your 
usual style. At imy rate, I was a good deal struck witii what you said. I 
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made use of it afterwards in print.” 

“Dear me!” cried die Countess, stiuing and Inilf-alarmed; “I had 
no idea I ever said anydiing remarkable! I wish I had known it.” 

“It was about die position of wonnm in tiiis city,” Miss Stackpole 
rennu'ked. “You tiirew a good deal of light upon it.” 

“The position of wonnm is very uncomforbihle. Is tiiat what you 
mean? And you wi'ote it down and published it? “tiie Countess went 
on. “All, do let me see it!” 

“I will wi ite to them to send you die paper if you like,” Henrietta 
said. “I didn’t mention your name; I only sjiid a lady of high rank. 
And tiien I cjuoted your views.” 

The Countess tiirew herself hastily backward, tossing up her 
clasped Inmds. 

“Do you know I am ratiier sorry you didn’t mention my mmie? I 
should have ratiier liked to see my name in tiie papers. I forget what 
my \iews were; I have so nnuiy! But I am not ashamed of tiieni. I am 
not at all like my brotiier—I suppose you know my brotiier? He tiiinks 
it a kind of disgrace to he put into die papers; if you were to (juote 
him he would never forgive you.” 

“He needn’t be afraid; I shall never refer to him,” said Miss Stack- 
pole, witii soft diyness. “That’s imotiier reason,” she added, “why I 
wanted to come and see you. You know Mr. Osmond married my 
dearest friend.” 

“Ah, yes; you were a friend of Isabel’s. I was frying to tiiink what 
I knew about you.” 

“I imi cjuite willing to he known by tiiat,” Henrietta declared. “But 
that isn’t what your brotiier likes to know me by. He has fried to break 
up my relations witii Isabel.” 

“Don’t permit it,” said tiie Countess. 

“That’s what I wimt to talk about. I mi going to Rome.” 

“So mi I!” die Countess cried. “We will go togetiier.” 

“Witii great pleasure. And when I wiite about my journey I will 
mention you by nmie, as my companion.” 

The Countess sprang from her chair md cmie md sat on tiie sofa 
beside her visitor. 

“Ah, you must send me tiie paper! My husband won’t like it; but 
he need never see it. Besides, he doesn’t know how to read.” 

Henrietta’s large eyes hecmie immense. 

“Doesn’t know how to read? May I put tiiat into my letter?” 

“Into your letter?” 

“In the Interviewer. That’s my paper.” 

“Oh yes, if you like; witii his name. Aie you going to stay witii 
Isabel?” 

Henrietta held up her head, gazing a little in silence at her hostess. 

“She has not asked me. I wrote to her I was coming, md she m- 
swered tiiat she would engage a room for me at a pension. ” 

The Countess listened witii extreme interest. 
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“That’s Osmond,” she rennuked, pregnandy. 

“Isabel ought to resist,” said Miss Stackpole. “I am jifrjiid she has 
clumged a great dejil. I told her she would.” 

“I am sorry to heai' it; I hoped she would have her own way. Why 
doesn’t my brodier like you?” die Countess added, ingenuously. 

“I don’t know, and I don’t cine. He is perfecdy welcome not to 
like me; I don’t want every one to like me; I should drink less of my¬ 
self if some people did. A jourmdist can’t hope to do much good un¬ 
less he gets a good deid hated; diat’s die way he knows how his work 
goes on. And it’s just die same for a lady. But I didn’t expect it of 
Isabel.” 

“Do you mean diat she hates you?” die Countess inijuired. 

“I don’t know; I want to see. That’s what I imi going to Rome for.” 

“Dear me, what a dresome errjmd!” die Countess exclaimed. 

“She doesn’t wr ite to me in die same way; it’s easy to see diere’s 
a difference. If you know juiydiing,” Miss Stackpole went on, “I 
should like to hear it beforelnmd, so as to decide on die line I shall 
take.” 

The Countess dirust out her under lip and gave a gradual shrug. 

“I know very litde; I see imd hear veiy litde of Osmond. He 
doesn’t like me any better diim he appear s to like you.” 

“Yet you Jire not a lady-correspondent,” said Henrietta, pensively. 

“Oh, he has plenty of reasons. Neverdieless drey have incited 
me—I imi to stay in die house!” And die Countess smiled jdniost 
fiercely; her exultadon, for die moment, took litde account of Miss 
Stackpole’s disappointment. 

This lady, however, regar ded it very placidly. 

“I should not have gone if she had asked me. That is, I drink I 
should not; jmd I am glad I hadn’t to niiike up my mind. It would 
have been a very difficult cjuesdon. I should not have liked to turn 
away from her, and yet I should not have been happy under her roof. 
A pension will suit me veiy well. But that is not idl.” 

“Rome is very good just now,” said die Countess; “diere are all 
sorts of sniiu't people. Did you ever hear of Lord Warburton?” 

“Hear of him? I know him very well. Do you consider him very 
smart?” Henrietta incjuired. 

“I don’t know him, but I jmi told he is extremely grand seigneur. 
He is making love to Isabel.” 

“Making love to her?” 

“So I’m told; I don’t know die deEiils,” said die Countess lightly. 
“But Isabel is pretty safe.” 

Henrietta gjized earnesdy at her companion; for a moment she 
said nodiing. 

“When do you go to Rome?” she incjuired, abrupdy. 

“Not for a week, I jmi jdi aid.” 

“I shall go to-morrow,” Henrietta said. “I diink I had better not 
wait.” 
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“Dear me, I jmi sony; I am ha\ing some dresses made. I am told 
Isabel receives immensely. But I shall see you diere; I shall call ou 
you at your pension. ” Henrietta sat still—she was lost in drought; and 
suddenly tire Couirtess cried, “Ah, but if you doir’t go witlr me you 
can’t describe our journey!” 

Miss Stackpole seemed unmoved by this coirsideratioir; she was 
thiirkiirg of sometlriirg else, aird she preseirtly expressed it. 

“I am irot sure tlrat I uirderstrmd you about Lord Warburtoir.” 

“Uirderstaird rrre? I rrrean he’s very irice, tlrat’s all.” 

“Do you consider it irice to make love to married womeir?” Heir- 
rietta iucjuired, softly. 

The Countess stiued, imd tlreir, witlr a little violeirt laugh— 

“It’s certain tlrat all the irice men do it. Get miuried imd you’ll 
see!” she added. 

“That idea would be enough to prevent me,” said Miss Stackpole. 
“I should want my own husband; I shouldn’t wimt imy one else’s. Do 
you mean tlrat Isabel is guilty—is guilty—” arrd she paused a little, 
choosing her expression. 

“Do I nreim she’s guilty? Oh dem no, not yet, I hope. I only nreim 
tlrat Osmond is very tiresome, imd tlrat Grid Warburtoir is, as I hear, 
a great deal at tire house. I’m afraid you are scandalised.” 

“No, I anr very imxious,” Henrietta said. 

“Ah, you are not very? complimeutaiy' to Isabel! You should have 
more coulideuce. I tell you,” tire Countess added (juickly, “if it will 
be a comfort to you I will engage to draw him off.” 

Miss Stackpole imswered at first only witlr tire deeper solemnity 
of her eyes. 

“You don’t uuderstimd me,” she said after a while. “I haven’t tire 
idea tlrat you seem to suppose. I anr not afraid for Isabel—in tlrat way. 
I anr only afraid she is unhappy—tlrat’s what I wimt to get at.” 

The Countess gave a dozen turns of tire head; she looked impa¬ 
tient imd siu'castic. 

“That may very well be; for my part I should like to krrow whetlrer 
Osmond is.” 

Miss Stackpole had begun to bore her a little. 

“If she is really chimged tlrat must be at tire bottom of it,” Henri¬ 
etta went ou. 

“You will see; she will tell you,” said tire Countess. 

“Ah, she may not tell me—tlrat’s what I imr afraid ofl” 

“Well, if Osmond isn’t eujo^ting himself I Hatter myself I shall 
discover it,” tire Countess rejoined. 

“I don’t care for tlrat,” said Henrietta. 

“I do immensely! If Isabel is unhappy I imr very sony for her, but 
I can’t help it. I might tell her some tiring tlrat would make her worse, 
but I cim’t tell her imytlring tlrat would console her. What did she go 
imd marry him for? If she had listened to me she would have got rid 
of him. I will forgive her, however, if I find she has made tlrings hot 
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for him! If she has simply Jillowed him to ti jmiple upon her I don’t 
know drat I slnill even pity her. But I don’t drink drat’s very likely. I 
count upon finding drat if she is miserable she has at least made him 
so.” 

Henrietta got up; drese seemed to her, naturally, very' dreadful 
expectations. She honestiy believed drat she had no desire to see Mr. 
Osrrrond unhappy; imd iirdeed he could not he for her tire subject of 
a llight of fimcy. She was on tire whole ratirer disappoiirted in the 
Countess, whose mind moved in a narrower circle tiriur she had im¬ 
agined. 

“It will he better if drey love each otirer,” she said gravely. 

“They cim’t. He can’t love any oire.” 

“I presurrred tirat was tire case. But it only increases rrry fear for 
Isabel. I shall positively start to-morrow.” 

“Isabel certainly has devotees,” said tire Countess, smiling very 
vividly. “I declare I don’t pity her.” 

“It rrray be tirat I cim’t assist her,” said Miss Stackpole, as if it were 
well not to have illusioirs. 

“You crm have wjmted to, at any rate; tirat’s sonretiring. I believe 
that’s what you came from America for,” tire Couirtess suddeirly 
added. 

“Yes, I wanted to look after her,” Heirrietta said, serenely. 

Her hostess stood tirere snriliirg at her, witir her small bright eyes 
rmd her eager-lookiirg nose; a flush had come iirto each of her cheeks. 

“Ah, tirat’s very Y)ret\^—c’est bien gentil!”she said. “Isir’t tirat what 
drey call frieirdship?” 

“I doir’t krrow what tirey call it. I drought I had better come.” 

“She is very happy—she is very fortunate,” tire Couirtess went on. 
“She has others besides.” And tiren she broke out, passionately. “She 
is more fortunate tirim I! I lurr as unhappy as she—I have a very bad 
husbaird; he is a great deal worse tiran Osmond. Arrd I have no 
friends. I drought I had, but tirey me gone. No one would do for me 
what you have done for her.” 

Henrietta was touched; there was nature in tiris bitter effusion. 
She gazed at her companion a moment, arrd tiren— 

“Look here. Countess, I will do an^llring for you tirat you like. I 
will wait over and tr avel witir you.” 

“Never nriird,” tire Couirtess answered, witir a cjuick change of 
tone; “only describe me in tire newspaper!” 

Henrietta, before leacrng her, however, was obliged to make her 
understand tirat she could not give a fictitious representation of her 
journey to Rome. Miss Stackpole was a stiictiy veracious reporter. 

On (juitting tire Countess she took her way to tire Lung’Arno, tire 
sunny cjuay beside tire yellow river, where tire bright-faced hotels fa- 
nriliar to tourists stimd all in a row. She had learned her way before 
this through the str eets of Florence (she was very cjuick in such mat¬ 
ters), and was tirerefore able to turn witir great decision of step out of 
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tlie little scjuai e which forms tire approach to tire bridge of tire Holy 
Trinity. She proceeded to dre left, towards dre Ponte Vecchio, rmd 
stopped iir froirt of oire of dre hotels which overlook drat deliglrtfnl 
strnctnre. Here she drew fordr a small pocket book, took from it a 
cru el and a peircil, and, rrffer rrreditating a nronreirt, wrote a few words. 
It is onr privilege to look over her shonlder, and if we exercise it we 
may read dre brief cjnery—“Conld I see yon dris eveiriirg for a few 
nronreirts oir a very inrportrmt matter?” Henrietta added drat she 
wonld start oir dre morrow for Rome. Ar rrred widr dris litde doennreirt 
she approached dre porter, who irow had takeir np his statioir iir dre 
doorway, rmd asked if Mr. Goodwood were at home. The porter re¬ 
plied, as porters rdways reply, drat he had goire ont abont tweirty 
nriirntes before; wherenpoir Heirrietta preseirted her cruel and begged 
it might be hrmded to him oir his retnrn. She left dre imr rmd took her 
conrse along dre cjnay to dre severe portico of tire Uffizi, throngh 
which she preseirtiy reached tire eirtrance of tire fanrons gallery of 
paintings. Making her way iir, she ascended tire high staircase which 
leads to tire npper chambers. The long corridor, glazed on one side 
rurd decorated with antiejne bnsts, which gives admission to tirese 
apartnrents, presented rm empty vista, in which tire bright winter light 
twinkled npon tire marble floor. The gallery' is very cold, and dnring 
tire midwinter weeks is bnt scimtily visited. Miss Stackpole may ap¬ 
pear more ardent in her cjnest of lu tistic beanty tiran she has hitirerto 
strnck ns as being, bnt she had after all her preferences and admira¬ 
tions. One of tire latter was tire little Correggio of tire Tribnne—tire 
Virgin krreeling down before tire sacred infant, who lies in a litter of 
str aw, lurd clapping her luurds to him while he delightedly langhs and 
crows. Henrietta had taken a great fimey to tiris intimate scene—she 
thonght it tire most beantifnl pictnre in tire world. On her way, at pre¬ 
sent, from New York to Rome, she was spending bnt tirree days in 
Florence, bnt she had renriirded herself tirat tirey mnst irot elapse 
witiront her parting lurotirer visit to her favonrite work of art. She had 
a great sense of beanty in all ways, imd it iirvolved a good many intel- 
lectnal obligatioirs. She was abont to tnrir iirto tire Tribnne when a 
gentleman cimre ont of it; wherenpoir she gave a little exclanratioir imd 
stood before Caspar' Goodwood. 

“I have jnst been at yonr hotel,” she said. “I left a card for yon.” 

“I imr very nrnch hononred,” Caspar Goodwood answered, as if 
he really meant it. 

“It was not to hononr yon I did it; I have called on yon before, 
imd I know yon don’t like it. It was to talk to yon a little abont some- 
tiring.” 

He looked for a moment at tire bnckle in her hat. I shall be very 
glad to hear what yon wish to say.” 

“Yon don’t like to talk witir me,” said Henrietta, “Bnt I don’t care 
for tirat; I don’t talk for yonr amnsement. I wrote a word to ask yon 
to come and see me; bnt since I have met yon here tiris will do as 
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well.” 

“I was just going away,” Goodwood said; “but of course I will 
stop.” He was civil, but he was not eudiusiastic. 

Henrietta, however, never looked for great professions, jmd she 
was so much in eiu uest that she was diankful he would listen to her 
on jmy terms. She asked him first, however, if he had seen idl die 
pictures. 

“All I want to. I have been here im hour.” 

“I wonder if you have seen my Correggio,” said Henrietta “I came 
up on purpose to have a look at it.” She went into die Tribune, imd 
he slowly accompimied her. 

“I suppose I have seen it, but I didn’t know it was yours. I don’t 
remember pictures—especially diat sort.” She had pointed out her fa¬ 
vourite work; imd he asked her if it was about Correggio diat she 
wished to tidk widi him. 

“No,” said Henrietta, “it’s about somediiiig less hiuniouious!” 
They had die small, brilliant room, a splendid cabinet of treasures, to 
themselves; diere was only a custode hovering about die Mediceim 
Venus. “I wimt you to do me a favour,” Miss Stackpole went on. 

Caspiu' Goodwood frowned a litde, but he expressed no embar¬ 
rassment at die sense of not looking eager. His face was diat of a much 
older nnm dian our earlier friend. “I’m sure it’s soniediing I shan’t 
like,” he said, radier loud. 

“No, I don’t drink you will like it. If you did, it would he no fa¬ 
vour.” 

“Well, let us hear it,” he said, in the tone of a nnm cjuite conscious 
of his own reasonableness. 

“You may say diere is no particular' reason why you should do me 
a favour. Indeed, I only know of one: the fact tiiat if you would let me 
I would gladly do you one.” Her soft, exact tone, in which tiiere was 
no attempt at effect, had m exPenie sincerity; and her compmiou, 
though he presented ratiier a hard surface, could not help being 
touched by it. When he was touched he rnely showed it, however, by 
die usuid signs; he ueitiier blushed, nor looked away, nor looked con¬ 
scious. He only fixed his attention more directiy; he seemed to con¬ 
sider witii added firmness. Henrietta went on tiierefore disinterest¬ 
edly, witliout the sense of an advantage. “I may say now, indeed—it 
seems a good time—diat if I have ever imuoyed you (and I tiiiiik some¬ 
times that I have), it is because I knew tiiat I was willing to suffer an- 
uoyimce for you. I have ti'oubled you—doubtiess. But I would take 
P'ouble for you.” 

Goodwood hesitated. “You me taking Rouble now.” 

“Yes, I imi, some. I want you to consider whetiier it is better on 
die whole that you should go to Rome.” 

“I drought you were going to say tiiat!” Goodwood exclaimed, ra¬ 
ther mdessly. 

“You h'dve considered it, tiieii!” 
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“Of course I have, ver}' cjuefully. I have looked Jill round it. Odr- 
erwise I shouldn’t have come as fin as tliis. That’s what I stayed in 
Paris two moudrs for; I was drinking it over.” 

“I am afraid you decided as you liked. You decided it was best, 
because you were so much attr acted.” 

“Best for whom, do you mean?” Goodwood iurjuired. 

“Well, for yourself first. For Mrs. Osmond next.” 

“Oh, it won’t do her any good! I don’t flatter myself drat” 

“Woir’t it do her Irrunr?—drat’s dre cjuestioir.” 

“I doir’t see what it will matter to her. I rmr irothing to Mrs. Os- 
irroird. But if you wrmt to krrow, I do wairt to see her irryself.” 

“Yes, rmd drat’s why you go.” 

“Of course it is. Could drere be a better reasoir?” 

“How will it help you? drat’s what I want to know,” said Miss 
Stackpole. 

“That’s just what I crm’t tell you; it’s just what I was driirkiirg about 
iir Paris.” 

“It will make you more discoirtented.” 

“Why do you say more so?” Goodwood asked, radrer sterirly. 
“How do you krrow I rmr discorrterrted?” 

“Well,” said Herrrietta, hesitating a littie—“you seerrr rrever to have 
cared for rmotirer.” 

“How do you krrow what I crue for?” he cried, witir a big blush. 
“Just rrow I care to go to Rome.” 

Henrietta looked at him irr silerrce, witir a sad yet lunrirrous ex- 
pressiorr. “Well,” she observed, at last, “I oirly wanted to tell you what 
I tirirrk; I had it orr my mirrd. Of course you tirirrk it’s rrorre of my 
busirress. But rrotirirrg is any orre’s busirress, orr tirat prirrciple.” 

“It’s very kirrd of you; I rmr greatiy obliged to you for your irrter- 
est,” said Caspru' Goodwood. “I slrrdl go to Rome, rurd I shrm’t hurt 
Mrs. Osmorrd.” 

“You worr’t hurt her, perhaps. But will you help her?—tirat is tire 
(juestiorr.” 

“Is she irr rreed of help?” he asked, slowly, with a perretr ating look. 

“Most wonrerr rdways ar e,” said Herrrietta, witir corrscierrtious eva- 
siverress, rmd gerreralising less hopefully thrm usual. “If you go to 
Rome,” she added, “I hope you will be a Pue frierrd—rrot a selfish 
orre!” And she turned away rmd begrm to look at tire pictures. 

Caspru' Goodwood let her go, and stood watchirrg her while she 
wandered rourrd tire room; tirerr, rrfter a nrorrrerrt, he rejoirred her. 
“You have heard sometiring about her here,” he said irr a momerrt. “I 
should like to krrow what you have heard.” 

Herrrietta had rrever prevar icated irr her life, rmd tirough orr tiris 
occasiorr tirere might have beerr a frPress irr doing so, she decided, 
rrfter a momerrt’s hesitatiorr, to, make rro superfrcirrl exceptiorr. “Yes, 
I have heru'd,” she answered; “but as I dorr’t want you to go to Rome 
I worr’t tell you.” 
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“Just as you please. I sluill see for myself ,” said Goodwood. Then, 
inconsisteudy—for him, “You have heard she is unhappy!” he added. 

“Oh, you won’t see drat!” Henrietta exclaimed. 

“I hope not. When do you start?” 

“To-morrow, by die evening Rain. And you?” 

Goodwood hesitated; he had no desire to nuike his journey to 
Rome in Miss Stackpole’s company. His indifference to diis ad¬ 
vantage was not of die same character as Gilbert Osmond’s, but it had 
at diis moment im ecjuid distinctness. It was ratiier a tiibute to Miss 
Stackpole’s virtues tiian a reference to her faults. He tiiought her very 
rennu'kable, veiy? brilliant, jmd he had, in tiieory, no objection to die 
class to which she belonged. Lady correspondents appeared to him a 
pait of die natural scheme of tilings in a progressive countiy, imd 
diougli he never read tiieir letters he supposed that tiiey ministered 
somehow to sociid progress. But it was tiiis very eminence of tiieir 
position tiiat made him wish tiiat Miss Stackpole did not bike so much 
for granted. She took for grimted tiiat he was always ready for some 
:illusion to Mrs. Osmond; she had done so when tiiey met in Pjuis, 
six weeks after his lurival in Europe, and she had repeated tiie as¬ 
sumption witii every successive opportunity. He had no wish whatever 
to allude to Mrs. Osmond; he was always tiiinking of her; he was 
perfectly sure of tiiat. He was tiie most reserved, tiie least colloquial 
of men, imd tiiis incjuiring autiioress was consbmtiy flashing her km- 
tern into tiie (juiet darkness of his soul. He wished she didn’t care so 
much; he even wished, tiiough it might seem ratiier brutal of him, tiiat 
she would leave him alone. In spite of tiiis, however, he just now made 
otiier reflections—which show how widely different, in effect, his ill- 
humour was from Gilbert Osmond’s. He wished to go immediately 
to Rome; he would have liked to go alone, in tiie night-Rain. He hated 
tiie Europejm railway-cimiages, in which one sat for hours in a vice, 
knee to knee and nose to nose witii a foreigner to whom one presently 
found one’s self objecting witii all tiie added vehemence of one’s wish 
to have tiie window open; jmd if tiiey were worse at night even tinm 
by day, at least at night one could sleep and dreimi of an Arnericim 
saloon-car. But he could not take a night-Rain when Miss Stackpole 
was sbu'ting ii tiie morning; it seemed to him tiiat tiiis would be m 
insult to jm unprotected woman. Nor could he wait until after she had 
gone, unless he should wait longer tiian he had patience for. It would 
not do to shut tiie next day. She worried him; she oppressed him; the 
idea of spending tiie day in a European railway-cairiage witii her of¬ 
fered a complication of irritations. Still, she was a lady Ravelling alone; 
it was his duty to put himself out for her. There could be no two cjues- 
tions about tiiat; it was a perfectly cleai' necessity. He looked ex- 
Reniely grave for some moments, and tiien he said, witiiout imy of 
die richness of gjillanby, but in a tone of exRenie distinctness—“Of 
course, if you m e going to-morrow, I will go too, as I may be of assis- 
bmce to you.” 
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“Well, Mr. Goodwood, I should hope so!” Henrietta renuuked, 
serenely. 


XLV. 

I HAVE Jilready had reason to say drat Isabel knew drat her hus¬ 
band was displeased by dre continuance of Ralph’s visit to Rome. 
This knowledge was very present to her as she went to her cousin’s 
hotel tire day after she had invited Lord Wn burton to give a Pmgible 
proof of his sincerity; and at tiris moment, as at otirers, she had a suf¬ 
ficient perception of tire sources of Osnroird’s displeasure. He wished 
her to have no freedom of mind, arrd he krrew perfectly well tirat 
Ralph was an apostle of freedom. It was just because he was tiris, Isa¬ 
bel said to herself, tirat it was a refreshment to go and see him. It will 
be perceived tirat she piutook of tiris refreshment iir spite of her hus- 
baird’s disapproval; tirat is, she piutook of it, as she flattered herself, 
discreetly. She had not as yet mrdertaken to act in direct oppositioir 
to Osnroird’s wishes; he was her master; she gazed at moments witir a 
sort of iircredulous blankrress at this fact. It weighed upoir her inragi- 
iration, however; coirstairtiy present to her nriird were all tire P aditioir- 
ar y decencies lurd sanctities of rrrarriage. The idea of violating tirerrr 
filled her witir shame as well as witir dread, for when she gave herself 
away she had lost sight of tiris coirtingeircy in tire perfect belief tirat 
her husbimd’s iirtentioirs were as generous as her own. She seemed 
to see, however, tire rapid approach of tire day when she should have 
to take back sonretiriirg tirat she had solenrirly given. Such a cerenroiry 
would be odious arrd nroirsti'ous; she P ied to shut her eyes to it nreim- 
while. Osrrroird would do irotiring to help it by begimriirg first; he 
would put that burden upon her. He had not yet formally forbidden 
her to go and see Ralph; but she felt sure that unless Ralph should 
veiy soon depart tiris prohibition would come. How could poor 
Ralph depiut? The weatirer as yet made it impossible. She could per¬ 
fectly undersPmd her husband’s wish for tire event; to be just, she 
didn’t see how he could like her to be witir her cousin. Ralph never 
said a word against him; but Osmond’s objections were none tire less 
founded. If Osmond should positively interpose, tiren she should 
have to decide, and tirat would not be easy. The prospect made her 
heart beat imd her cheeks burn, as I say, in advance; tirere were mo¬ 
ments when, in her wish to avoid an open rupture witir her husbimd, 
she found herself wishing tirat Ralph would start even at a risk. And it 
was of no use tirat when catching herself in tiris state of mind, she 
called herself a feeble spirit, a coward. It was not tirat she loved Ralph 
less, but that almost an^llring seemed preferable to repudiating tire 
most serious act—tire single sacred act—of her life. That appeared to 
make tire whole future hideous. To break witir Osmond once would 
be to break for ever; any open ackrrowledgment of irreconcilable 
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needs would be an admission diat dieir whole attempt had proved a 
fiiilure. For diem diere could be no condonement, no compromise, 
no easy forgedulness, no formal readjustment. They had attempted 
only one diing, but drat one diing was to have been exijuisite. Once 
they missed it, nodiing else would do; diere is no substitute for tiiat 
success. For die moment, Isabel went to die Hotel de Pju is as often 
as she tiiought well; die measure of expediency resided in her moral 
consciousness. It had been veiy? liberal to-day, for in addition to die 
generid tiudi diat she couldn’t leave Ridpli to die alone, she had sonie- 
diing importimt to ask of him. This indeed was Gilbert’s business as 
well as her own. 

She came very soon to what she wished to speak of. 

“I want you to answer me a cjuestion,” she said. “It’s about Lord 
Warburton.” 

“I tiiink I know it,” Ralph answered from his luni-chair, out of 
which his tiiin legs protiuded at greater lengtii tiian ever. 

“It’s very possible,” said Isabel “Please tiien imswer it.” 

“Oh, I don’t say I cim do tiiat.” 

“You jue intimate witii him,” said Isabel; “you have a great deal 
of obseiwation of him.” 

“Vety tine. But tiiink how he must dissimulate!” 

“Why should he dissimulate? That’s not his nature.” 

“Ah, you must remember tiiat die circumstimces me peculiar,” 
said Ralph, witii mi air of private amusement. 

“To a certain extent—yes. But is he really in love?” 

“Veiy? much, I tiiink. I cmi make tiiat out.” 

“Ah!” said Isabel, witii a certain dryness. 

Ralph looked at her a moment; a shade of perplexity mingled with 
his mild hilarity. 

“You said tiiat as if you were disappointed.” 

Isabel got up, slowly, smootiiing her gloves, imd eyeing tiieni 
tiioughtiully. 

“It’s after all no business of mine.” 

“You me very philosophic,” said her cousin. And tiien in a mo¬ 
ment—“May I iiKjuire what you m e bilking about?” 

Isabel stared a little. “I tiiought you knew. Lord Warburton tells 
me he desires to marry Pansy. I have told you tiiat before, witiiout 
eliciting a comment from you. You might risk one tiiis morning, I 
think. Is it your belief tiiat he really cares for her?” 

“Ah, for Pansy, no!” cried Ralph, veiy' positively. 

“But you said just now tiiat he did.” 

Ralph hesitated a moment. “That he cared for you, Mrs. Os¬ 
mond.” 

Isabel shook her head, gravely. “That’s nonsense, you know.” 

“Of course it is. But tiie nonsense is Warburton’s, not mine.” 

“That would be very tiresome,” Isabel said, spejiking, as she flat¬ 
tered herself, witii much subtlety. 
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“I ought to tell you iudeed,” Ralph weut ou, “diat to me he has 
deuied it.” 

“It’s very good of you to talk about it togedier! Has he also told 
you drat he is iu love witli Pjmsy?” 

“He has spokeu very well of her—veiy' properly. He has let me 
know, of course, drat he thinks she would do very well at Lockleigh.” 

“Does he really drink it?” 

“Ah, what Warburtou rerdly thinks—!” said Ralph. 

Isabel fell to srnoodring her gloves again; they were long, loose 
gloves upon which she could freely expend herself Soon, however, 
she looked up, rmd dreu- 

“All, Rrdph, you give me no help!” she cried, abrupdy, passion¬ 
ately. 

It was die first time she had alluded to tire need for help, and the 
words shook her cousin witii tiieir violence. He gave a long murmur 
of relief, of pity, of tenderness; it seemed to him that at last tire gulf 
between tiieni had been bridged. It was tiiis that made him exclaim 
in a moment— 

“How unhappy you must be!” 

He had no sooner spoken tinm she recovered her self-possession, 
imd die first use she made of it was to pretend she had not heard him. 

“When I tidk of your helping me, I talk great nonsense,” she said, 
witli a cjuick smile. “The idea of my ti'oubling you witii my domestic 
embairassments! The matter is very simple; Lord Winburton must 
get on by himself. I can’t undertake to help him.” 

“He ought to succeed easily,” said Ridpli. 

Isabel hesitated a moment. “Yes—but he has not always suc¬ 
ceeded.” 

“Very true. You know, however, how tiiat always surprised me. Is 
Miss Osmond capable of giving us a surprise?” 

“It will come from him, ratiier. I suspect tiiat after all he will let 
the matter drop.” 

“He will do notiiing dishonourable,” said Ralph. 

“I am very sure of tiiat. Notiiing can be more honourable tiian for 
him to leave tiie poor child alone. She cares for some one else, imd 
it is cruel to attempt to bribe her by magnificent offers to give him 
up. 

“Cruel to die otiier person perhaps—die one she ciues for. But 
Warburtou isn’t obliged to mind tiiat.” 

“No, cruel to her,” said Isabel. “She would be veiy unhappy if she 
were to allow herself to be persuaded to desert poor Mr. Rosier. That 
idea seems to amuse you; of course you are not in love witii him. He 
has die merit of being in love with her. She can see at a glance tiiat 
Lord Wai'burton is not.” 

“He would be very good to her,” said Ralph. 

“He has been good to her already. Fortunately, however, he has 
not said a word to disturb her. He could come imd bid her good-bye 
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to-morrow witli perfect propriety.” 

“How would your husband like drat?” 

“Not at Jill; and he may be right iu not liking it. Only he must 
obtjiiu sarisfactiou himself.” 

“Has he commissioned you to obEiin it?” Ralph ventured to ask. 

“It was uaturjil tliat as an old friend of Lord Warburton’s—an 
older friend, drat is, dran Osmond—I should take an interest in his 
intentions.” 

“Take rm interest in his renouncing tirem, you mean.” 

Isabel hesitated, frowning a littie. “Let me understand. Are you 
pleading his cause?” 

“Not in tire least. I anr very glad he should irot become your step¬ 
daughter’s husband. It makes such a very cjueer relatioir to you!” sirid 
Rrrlplr, smiling. “But I’m ratirer irervous lest your husband should 
thiirk you haveir’t pushed Iriirr eirough.” 

Isabel fouird herself able to smile as well as he. 

“He knows rrre well eirough not to have expected me to push. He 
hiirrself has no intention of pushing, I presume. I anr not af raid I shall 
not be able to justify nryselfl” she said, lightiy. 

Her mask had dropped for im instant, but she had put it oir again, 
to Ralph’s infinite disappointment. He had caught a glimpse of her 
natural face, and he wished immensely to look into it. He had an al¬ 
most savage desire to Irem her complain of her husband—Irem her say 
that she should be held accountable for Lord Warburton’s defection. 
Rafplr was certain tirat tiris was her situation; he knew by instinct, in 
advance, tire form tirat in such im event Osmond’s displeasure would 
take. It could only take tire meanest imd cruellest. He would have 
liked to warn Isabel of it—to let her see at least tirat he kirew it. It littie 
mattered tirat Isabel would krrow it much better; it was for his own 
satisfaction more tiran for hers tirat he longed to show her tirat he was 
not deceived. He tried and tired again to make her betiay Osmond; 
he felt cold-blooded, cruel, dishonourable almost, in doing so. But it 
scru'cely mattered, for he only failed. What had she come for tiren, 
and why did she seem almost to offer him a chance to violate tireir 
tacit convention? Why did she ask him his advice, if she gave him no 
liberty to imswer her? How could tirey talk of her domestic embar¬ 
rassments, as it pleased her humorously to designate tirem, if tire prin¬ 
cipal factor was not to be mentioned? These contiadictions were 
themselves but an indication of her ti'ouble, aird her cry for help, just 
before, was tire only tiring he was bound to consider. 

“You will be decidedly at variance, all tire same,” he said, in a 
moment. And as she answered notiring, looking as if she scarcely un¬ 
derstood—“You will find yourselves drinking very differently,” he con¬ 
tinued. 

“That may easily happen, imrong tire most united couples!” She 
took up her parasol; he saw tirat she was neiwous, afraid, of what he 
might say. “It’s a matter we cim Iriudly ijuiurel about, however,” she 
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added; “for Jilmost Jill die interest is on his side. That is ver}' natnral. 
Pansy is after all his danghter—not mine.” And she pnt ont her hand 
to wish him good-bye. 

Rjilph took jm inwaid resolntion drat she shonld not leave him 
widiont his letting her know drat he knew eveiy'tiiing; it seemed too 
great an opportnnity to lose. “Do yon know what his interest will make 
him say?” he asked, as he took her lumd. She shook her head, ratiier 
dryly—not disconragingly—and he went on, “It will make him say tiiat 
yonr want of zeal is owing to jealonsy.” He stopped a moment; her 
face made him afraid. 

“To jealonsy?” 

“To jealonsy of his danghter.” 

She blnshed red and threw back her head. 

“Yon jue not kind,” she said, in a voice tiiat he had never heard 
on her lips. 

“Be frank witii me, and yon’ll see,” said Ralph. 

Bnt she made no imswer; she only shook her hand ont of his own, 
which he P ied still to hold, and rapidly went ont of die room. She 
made np her mind to speak to Pansy, and she took an occasion on 
the same day, going to die yonng girl’s room before dinner. Pansy was 
jdready dressed; she was always in advimce of die time; it seemed to 
illnsPate her pretty patience and die gracefnl stillness witii which she 
conld sit jmd wait. At present she was seated in her fresh ju ray, before 
the bed-room fire; she had blown ont her cimdles on die completion 
of her toilet, in accordance witii die economical habits in which she 
had been bronght np and which she was now more cjuefnl tium ever 
to obseiwe; so tiiat die room was lighted only by a conple of logs. The 
rooms in die Palazzo Roccanera were as spacions as tiiey were nn- 
nierons, imd Pansy’s virginal bower was an immense chamber witii a 
dark, heavily-timbered ceiling. Its diniinntive mistress, in the midst of 
it, appejued bnt a speck of hnnumity, imd as she got np, witii (jnick 
deference, to welcome Isabel, die latter was more tiian ever strnck 
witii her shy sincerity. Isabel had a difficnlt task—die only tiling was to 
perform it as simply as possible. She felt bitter imd angry, bnt she 
wained herself against bePaying it to Pansy. She was afraid even of 
looking too grave, or at least too stern; she was afraid of frightening 
her. Bnt Pimsy seemed to have gnessed tiiat she had come a little as 
a confessor; for after she had moved die chair in which she had been 
sitting a little nearer to die lire, imd Isabel had taken her place in it, 
she kneeled down on a cnshion in front of her, looking np and resting 
her clasped hands on her stepmotiier’s knees. What Isabel wished to 
do was to heju' from her own lips tiiat her mind was not occnpied witii 
Lord Wju'bnrton; bnt if she desired die assnrjmce, she felt herself by 
no means at liberty to provoke it. The girl’s fatiier wonld have cjnali- 
fied tills as rimk Peachery; imd indeed Isabel knew tiiat if Pimsy 
shonld display die smallest germ of a disposition to enconrage Lord 
Warbnrton, her own dnty was to hold her tongne. It was difficnlt to 
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interrogate witliout appearing to snggest; Pjmsy’s snpreme simplicity, 
an innocence even more complete tlian Isabel had yet jndged it, gave 
to the most tentative iiKjniry some tiring of tire effect of rm adnroiritioir. 
As she krrelt tlrere iir tire vagne firelight, witlr her pretty dress vagnely 
shiiriirg, her hairds folded half iir appeal and half iir snbnrissioir, her 
soft eyes, raised jmd fixed, fnll of tire serionsiress of tire sitnatioir, she 
looked to Isabel like a childish nrrutyr decked ont for sacrifice rmd 
scar cely presnnriirg eveir to hope to avert it. Wheir Isabel said to her 
that she had irever yet spokeir to her of what might have heeir going 
oir iir relation to her getting miu ried, hnt tlrat her silence had not been 
indifference or ignorimce, had only been tire desire to leave her at 
liberty. Pansy bent forwar d, raised her face irearer and irear er to Isa¬ 
bel’s, and witlr a little nrnrnrnr which evidently expressed a deep long¬ 
ing, answered tlrat she had greatly wished her to speak, imd tlrat she 
begged her to advise her irow. 

“It’s difficnlt for me to ad\dse yon,” Isabel rejoined. “I don’t krrow 
how I can nirdertake tlrat. That’s for yonr fatlrer; yon mnst get his 
advice, and, above all, yon mnst act npoir it.” 

At tlris Pansy dropped her eyes; for a irronrent she said irotlriirg. 

“I tlriirk I slronld like yonr advice better thim papa’s,” she pres¬ 
ently rermu'ked. 

“That’s not as it slronld be,” said Isabel, coldly. “I love yon very 
nrnch, hnt yonr fatlrer loves yon better.” 

“It isn’t becanse yon love me—it’s becanse yon’re a lady,” Pansy 
answered, with tire air of saying some tiring very reasonable. “A lady 
can advise a yonng girl better tlrim a nrim.” 

“I advise yon, tlren, to pay the greatest respect to yonr fatlrer’s 
wishes.” 

“Air, yes,” said Pansy, eagerly, “I mnst do tlrat.” 

“Bnt if I speak to yon now abont yonr getting miu ried, it’s not for 
yonr own sake, it’s for mine,” Isabel went on. “If I try to leiun from 
yon what yon expect, what yon desire, it is oirly tlrat I may act accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Pansy stared, and tlren, very' cjnickly— 

“Will yon do eveiytlring I desire?” she asked. 

“Before I say yes, I mnst krrow what snch firings are.” 

Pansy presently told her that tire only tiring she wished in life was 
to irrarry Mr. Rosier. He had asked her, imd she had told him tlrat 
she wonld do so if her papa wonld allow it. Now her papa wonldir’t 
allow it. 

“Very well, tlren, it’s impossible,” said Isabel. 

“Yes, it’s impossible,” said Pimsy, witlront a sigh, and witlr tire 
simre extreme attention iir her clear little face. 

“Yon rrrnst drink of sometlring else, tlren,” Isabel went on; bnt 
Pansy, sighing tlren, told her tlrat she had attempted tlris feat witlront 
the least snccess. 

“Yon drink of tlrose tlrat drink of yon,” she said, witlr a faint smile. 
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“I know tliat Mr. Rosier drinks of me.” 

“He onght not to,” said Isabel, loftily. “Yonr fatirer has expressly 
recjnested he shonldn’t.” 

“He crm’t help it, becanse he knows tlrat I drink of him.” 

“Yon shonldir’t driirk of hirrr. There is some excnse for hirrr, per¬ 
haps; hnt drere is iroire for yon!” 

“I wish yon wonld try to flird oire,” dre girl exckiinred, as if she 
were praying to dre Madomra. 

“I shonld he very? sorry? to attempt it,” said dre Madomra, widr nir- 
nsnal frigidity. “If yon knew some one else was drinking of yon, wonld 
yon driirk of hirrr?” 

“No oire crm driirk of me as Mr. Rosier does; iro oire has dre 
right.” 

“Ah, bnt I doir’t admit Mr. Rosier’s right,” Isabel cried, hypocrit- 
icrdly. 

Pairsy oirly gazed at her; she was evideirdy deeply pnzzled; aird 
Isabel, takiirg advrmtage of it, begair to represeirt to her dre irriserable 
coirserjnences of disobeying her fadrer. At dris Pansy stopped her, 
widr dre assnrrmce drat she wonld irever disobey him, wonld irever 
many widront his coirseirt. Aird she rmironnced, iir dre sereirest, sim¬ 
plest toire, drat drongh she might irever marry Mr. Rosier, she wonld 
never cease to drink of him. She appeiu ed to have accepted dre idea 
of eternal singleness; hnt Isabel of conrse was free to reflect drat she 
had no conception of its meaning. She was perfectiy sincere; she was 
prepiued to give np her lover. This might seem an important step 
toward taking anotirer, bnt for Pansy, evidentiy, it did not lead in tirat 
direction. She felt no bitterness towards her fatirer; tirere was no bit¬ 
terness in her heart; drere was only tire sweetness of fidelity to Edward 
Rosier, and a stiange, exijnisite intimation tirat she conld prove it bet¬ 
ter by remaining single tiran even by nrariying him. 

“Yonr fatirer wonld like yon to make a better marriage,” said Isa¬ 
bel. “Mr. Rosier’s fortnne is not very large.” 

“How do yon nreim better—if tirat wonld he good enongh? And I 
have very? littie money; why shonld I look for a fortnne?” 

“Yonr having so littie is a reason for looking for more.” Isabel was 
gratefnl for tire dimness of tire room; she felt as if her face were hide- 
onsly insincere. She was doing tiris for Osmond; tiris was what one 
had to do for Osmond! Pansy’s solemn eyes, fixed on her own, idnrost 
embai rassed her; she was ashamed to drink tirat she had made so light 
of tire girl’s preference. 

“What shonld yon like me to do?” said Pimsy, softiy. 

The cjnestion was a terrible one, and Isabel pnsillaninronsly took 
refnge in a generalisation. 

“To remember idl tire pleasnre it is in yonr power to give yonr 
fatirer.” 

“To nriu'iy? some one else, yon nreim—if he shonld ask me?” 

For a moment Isabel’s imswer cansed itself to be waited for; tiren 
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she heal'd herself utter it, in tire srillness tliat Pansy’s attenrion seemed 
to make. 

“Yes—to miu'ty some one else.” 

Pansy’s eyes grew more penetiaring; Isabel believed drat she was 
doubting her sineerity, and tire impression took force from her slowly 
getting up from her cushion. She stood tiiere a moment, witii her 
small himds unclasped, and tiien she said, witii a timorous sigh— 

“Well, I hope no one will ask me!” 

“There has been a cjuestion of tiiat. Some one else would have 
been ready to ask you.” 

“I don’t tiiiiik he can have been ready,” said Pansy. 

“It would appear so—if he had been sure that he would succeed.” 

“If he had been sure? Then he was not ready!” 

Isabel tiiought tiiis ratiier sharp; she also got up, imd stood a mo¬ 
ment, looking into tiie fire. “Lord Winburton has shown you great 
attention,” she said; “of course you know it’s of him I speak.” She 
found herself, against her expectation, almost placed in tiie position 
of justifying herself; which led her to inti'oduce tiiis nobleniim more 
crudely tiiim she had intended. 

“He has been very kind to me, imd I like him very much. But if 
you meim tiiat he will ask me to miu'ty him, I tiiiiik you are mistaken.” 

“Perhaps I am. But your fatiier would like it extiemely.” Pansy 
shook her head, witii a little wise smile. “Lord Warburton won’t ask 
me simply to please papa.” 

“Your fatiier would like you to encourage him,” Isabel went on, 
mechanically. 

“How can I encourage him?” 

“I don’t know. Your fatiier must tell you tiiat.” 

Pimsy said notiiing for a moment; she only continued to smile as 
if she were in possession of a bright assurance. “There is no danger- 
no danger!” she declaied at last. 

There was a conviction in tiie way she said tiiis, and a felicity in 
her believing it, which made Isabel feel very awkward. She felt ac¬ 
cused of dishonesty, imd tiie idea was disgusting. To repair her self- 
respect, she was on tiie point of saying tiiat Lord Warburton had let 
her know tiiat tiiere was a danger. But she did not; she only said—in 
her embai rassment ratiier wide of tiie mark—tiiat he surely had been 
most kind, most friendly. 

“Yes, he has been veiy? kind,” Pansy imswered. “That’s what I like 
him for.” 

“Why tiien is tiie difficulty so great?” 

“I have always felt sure that he knows tiiat I don’t wimt-what did 
you say I should do?—to encourage him. He knows I don’t want to 
marry, and he wants me to know tiiat he tiierefore won’t Rouble me. 
That’s tiie meaning of his kindness. It’s as if he said to me, T like you 
vety much, but if it doesn’t please you I will never say it again.’ I tiiiiik 
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that is ver}' kind, veiy noble,” Pansy went on, witli deepening positive¬ 
ness. “That is Jill we have said to each odier. And he doesn’t care for 
me, eidrer. Ah no, diere is no djmger!” 

Isabel was tonched widi wonder at die depdis of perception of 
which this snbrnissive littie person was capable; she felt afraid of 
Pimsy’s wisdom—began almost to retieat before it. “Yon mnst tell yonr 
fatiier tiiat,” she rennuked, reservedly. 

“I drink I wonld ratiier not,” Pimsy answered. 

“Yon onght not to let him have fidse hopes.” 

“Perhaps not; bnt it will be good for me that he shonld. So long 
as he believes tiiat Lord Wju bnrton intends anytiiing of tire kind yon 
say, papa won’t propose any one else. And tiiat will be an advantage 
for me,” said Pimsy, veiy' Incidly. 

There was something brilliant in her Incidity, jmd it made Isabel 
draw a long breatii. It relieved her of a heavy responsibility. Pimsy had 
a snfficient illnmination of her own, imd Isabel felt tiiat she herself 
jnst now had no light to spare from her small stock. Nevertiieless it 
still clnng to her tiiat she mnst be loyal to Osmond, tiiat she was on 
her hononr in dealing witii his danghter. Under tire inllnence of tiiis 
sentiment she threw ont imotiier snggestion before she retired—a sng- 
gestion witii which it seemed to her tiiat she shonld have done her 
ntniost. “Yonr fatiier takes for granted at least that yon wonld like to 
niiu'iy' a nobleniim.” 

Pimsy stood in tiie open dooiway; she had drawn back tiie cnrtain 
for Isabel to pass. “I tiiink Mr. Rosier looks like one!” she remiuked, 
very gravely. 


XLVI. 

LORD WARBURTON was not seen in Mrs. Osmond’s draw¬ 
ing-room for several days, imd Isabel conld not fiiil to observe tiiat her 
hnsbimd said notiiing to her abont having received a letter from him. 
She conld not fail to observe, eitiier, tiiat Osmond was in a state of 
expectimcy, and tiiat tiiongh it was not agreeable to him to betiay it, 
he tiionght tiieir distingnished friend kept him waiting (jnite too long. 
At die end of fonr days he allnded to his absence. 

“What has become of Warbnrton? What does he mean by Rent¬ 
ing one like a Radesman witii a bill?” 

“I know notiling abont him,” Isabel said. “I saw him last Friday, 
at tiie German ball. He told me tiien tiiat he meant to write to yon.” 

“He has never wiitten to me.” 

“So I snpposed, from yonr not having told me.” 

“He’s an odd fish,” said Osmond, comprehensively. And on Isa¬ 
bel’s making no rejoinder, he went on to inijnire whetiier it took his 
lordship five days to indite a letter. “Does he form his words with snch 
diflicnlty?” 
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“I don’t know,” siiid Isabel. “I have never had a letter from him.” 

“Never had a letter! I had an idea drat yon were at one time in 
intimate correspondence.” 

Isabel answered tiiat tiiis had not been tire case, rmd let tire coir- 
versatioir drop. Oir the rrrorrow, however, coming iirto tire drawing¬ 
room late iir tire afternoon, her hnsband took it np again. 

“Wheir Lord Warbnrtoir told yon of his iirteirtioir of writing, what 
did yon say to him?” he asked. 

Isabel hesitated a nronreirt. “I tiriirk I told him irot to forget it.” 

“Did yon believe tirere was a drmger of tirat?” 

“As yon say, he’s air odd fish.” 

“Apparently he has forgotten it,” said Osmond. “Be so good as to 
remind him.” 

“Slronld yon like me to write to him?” Isabel asked. 

“I have no objection whatever.” 

“Yon expect too nrnch of me.” 

“Air yes, I expect a great deal of yon.” 

“I am afraid I shall disappoint yon,” said Isabel 

“My expectations have sniwived a good deal of disappointnrent.” 

“Of conrse I kirow tirat. Think how I mnst have disappointed my- 
selti If yon really wish to captnre Lord Warbnrtoir, yon mnst do it 
yonrself.” 

For a conple of minntes Osmond answered nothing; tiren he 
said—“That won’t be easy, witir yon working against me.” 

Isabel started; she felt herself beginning to P enrhle. He had a way 
of looking at her tirrongh half-closed eyelids, as if he were drinking of 
her bnt scar cely saw her, which seemed to her to have a wonderfnlly 
crnel intention. It appeared to recognise her as a disagreeable neces¬ 
sity of tironght, bnt to ignore her, for tire time, as a presence. That was 
tire expression of his eyes now. “I tiriirk yon accnse me of sonretiring 
very base,” she said. 

“I accnse yon of not being P nstwortiry. If he doesn’t come np to 
tire mark it will be becanse yon have kept him off. I don’t know tirat 
it’s base; it is tire kind of tiring a wonrim always tirinks she may do. I 
have no donbt yon have the finest ideas abont it.” 

“I told yon I wonld do what I conld,” said Isabel 

“Yes, tirat gained yon time.” 

It cimre over Isabel, after he had said tiris, tirat she had once 
tironght him beantifnl. “How nrnch yon mnst wish to captnre him!” 
she exclaimed, in a moment. 

She had no sooner spoken tirim she perceived tire fnll reach of 
her words, of which she had not been conscions in nttering them. 
They made a comparison between Osmond imd herself, recalled tire 
fact tirat she had once held tiris coveted Peasnre in her himd and felt 
herself rich enongh to let it fall. A momentaiy' exnltation took posses¬ 
sion of her—a horrible delight in having wonnded him; for his face 
instimtiy told her tirat none of tire force of her exclamation was lost. 
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Osmond expressed nodiing odienvise, however; he only said, 
(jnickly, “Yes, I wish it very mnch.” 

At this moment a semmt came in, as if to nsher a visitor, and he 
was followed the next by Lord Wai bnrton, who received a visible 
check on seeing Osmond. He looked rapidly from die master of die 
honse to die mistress; a movement diat seemed to denote a relnctance 
to interrnpt or even a perception of oniinons conditions. Then he 
advanced, witii his English address, in which a vagne shyness seemed 
to offer itself as an element of good breeding; in which die only defect 
was a difficnlty in achieving tiansitions. 

Osmond was embiuTassed; he fonnd notiiing to say; bnt Isabel 
remai'ked, promptly enongh, tiiat tiiey had been in die act of talking 
abont tiieir visitor. Upon tiiis her hnsband added tiiat tiiey hadn’t 
known what was become of him—tiiey had been afraid he had gone 
away. 

“No,” said Lord Warbnrton, smiling imd looking at Osmond; “I 
imi only on tiie point of going.” And tiien he explained tiiat he fonnd 
himself snddenly recalled to Engkmd; he slionld start on tiie morrow 
or next day. “I am awfnlly sorry to leave poor Tonchett!” he ended 
by exclaiming. 

For a moment neitiier of his compimions spoke; Osmond only 
leaned back in his chair, listening. Isabel didn’t look at him; she conld 
only fancy how he looked. Her eyes were npon Lord Wiubnrton’s 
face, where tiiey were die more free to rest tiiat tiiose of his lordship 
carefnlly avoided tiieni. Yet Isabel was snre tiiat had she met her vis¬ 
itor’s gkmce, she slionld have fonnd it expressive. “Yon had better 
take poor Tonchett witii yon,” she heard her hnsband say, lightly 
enongh, in a moment. 

“He had better wait for warmer weatiier,” Lord Warbnrton an¬ 
swered. “I shonldn’t advise him to tiavel jnst now.” 

He sat tiiere for a (jniuter of an honr, talking as if he might not 
soon see tiieni again—nnless indeed tiiey slionld come to England, a 
conrse which he sti'ongly recommended. Why shonldn’t tiiey come 
to England in the antnnm? tiiat sti nck him as a very happy thonght. 
It wonld give him snch pleasnre to do what he conld for tiieni—to have 
them come imd spend a niontii witii him. Osmond, by his own ad¬ 
mission, had been to Engkmd bnt once; which was an absnrd state of 
tilings. It was jnst tiie conntiy' for him—he wonld be snre to get on well 
there. Then Lord Warbnrton asked Isabel if she remembered what 
a good time she had tiiere, imd if she didn’t want to ti y it again. Didn’t 
she want to see Gardenconrt once more? Gai denconrt was really veiy 
good. Tonchett didn’t take proper cine of it, bnt it was tiie sort of 
place yon conld hardly spoil by letting it alone. Why didn’t they come 
imd pay Tonchett a visit? He snrely ninst have asked tiieni. Hadn’t 
asked tiieni? What im ill-mannered wretch! imd Lord Wiubnrton 
promised to give tiie master of Giuxlenconrt a piece of his mind. Of 
conrse it was a mere accident; he wonld be delighted to have tiieni. 
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Spending a montli witli Tonchett and a rnondi widi himself, and see¬ 
ing all die rest of die people diey ninst know diere, diey really 
wonldn’t find it liidf bad. Lord Wiu bnrton added that it wonld iminse 
Miss Osmond as well, who had told him diat she had never been to 
England and whom he had assnred it was a connpy she deserved to 
see. Of conrse she didn’t need to go to England to be admired—diat 
was her fate everwhere; bnt she wonld be immensely liked in Eng- 
kmd. Miss Osmond wonld, if diat was imy indncenient. He asked if 
she were not at home: conldn’t he say good-bye? Not diat he liked 
good-byes—he idways fnnked dieni. When he left England die odier 
day he had not said good-bye to imy one. He had had Haifa mind to 
leave Rome widiont P'onbling Mrs. Osmond for a final iiiteiwiew. 
What conld be more dreary dian a fimd interview? One never said 
the diings one wimted to—one remembered diem all an honr after¬ 
wards. On die odier hand, one nsnally said a lot of diings one 
shonldn’t, simply from a sense diat one had to say soniediing. Snch a 
sense was bewildering; it made one neiwons. He had it at present, imd 
that was the effect it prodnced on him. If Mrs. Osmond didn’t diink 
he spoke as he onght, she ninst set it down to agitation; it was no light 
thing to part witli Mrs. Osmond. He was reidly very sorry to be going. 
He had tiionght of writing to her, instead of cidling—bnt he wonld 
write to her at any rate, to tell her a lot of tilings that wonld be snre to 
occnr to him as soon as he had left die honse. They ninst tiiiiik seri- 
onsly abont coming to Lockleigh. 

If tliere was imytliing awkward in die circnmstances of his visit or 
in die annonncenient of his departnre, it failed to come to die snrface. 
Lord Warbnrton tidked abont his agitation; bnt he showed it in no 
odier niimner, and Isabel saw tiiat since he had determined on a re¬ 
treat he was capable of execnting it gidlantiy. She was very glad for 
him; she liked him cjnite well enongh to wish him to appem to ciury 
a tiling off. He wonld do that on any occasion; not from imprndence, 
bnt simply from die habit of snccess; and Isabel perceived tiiat it was 
not in her hnsband’s power to frnsPate tiiis facnlty. A donble opera¬ 
tion, as she sat tliere, went on in her mind. On one side she listened 
to Lord Wiu'bnrton; said what was proper to him; read, more or less, 
between die lines of what he said himself; and wondered how he 
wonld have spoken if he had fonnd her alone. On die otiier she had 
a perfect conscionsness of Osmond’s emotion. She felt almost sorry 
for him; he was condemned to die sharp pain of loss witiiont the relief 
of cnrsing. He had had a great hope, imd now, as he saw it vanish into 
smoke, he was obliged to sit jmd smile and twirl his tiinmbs. Not tiiat 
he P'onbled himself to smile very brightiy; he tieated Lord Wju- 
bnrton, on die whole, to as vacjmt a conntenance as so clever a man 
conld very well wear. It was indeed a pint of Osmond’s cleverness tiiat 
he conld look consnmmately nncompromised. His present appear- 
imce, however, was not a confession of disappointment; it was simply 
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a pjut of Osmond’s habitual system, which was to be inexpressive ex- 
acdy in proporrion as he was rejilly intent. He had been intent upon 
Lord Wju'burton from die first; but he had never idlowed his eager¬ 
ness to irradiate his refined face. He had tieated his possible son-in- 
law as he treated every one—widi an air of being interested in him only 
for his own advimtage, not for Gilbert Osmond’s. He would give no 
sign now of an inward rage which was die result of a vanished prospect 
of gain—not die faintest nor subdest. Isabel could be sure of diat, if it 
was imy sadsfacdon to her. Stiangely, veiy' stiimgely, it was a sadsfac- 
don; she wished Lord Warburton to tiiumph before her husbimd, 
imd at the same dine she wished her husbimd to be very superior 
before Lord Warburton. Osmond, in his way, was admirable; he had, 
like dieir visitor, die advantage of an accjuired habit. It was not diat of 
succeeding, but it was soniediing almost as good—diat of not attempt¬ 
ing. As he leimed back in his place, listening but vaguely to Lord Wiu - 
burton’s friendly offers and suppressed expkmadons—as if it were only 
proper to assume diat diey were addressed essendally to his wife—he 
had at least (since so litde else was left him) die comfort of drinking 
how well he persomdly had kept out of it, imd how die air of indiffer¬ 
ence, which he was now able to weai', had die added beauty of con¬ 
sistency. It was soniediing to be able to look as if dieir visitor’s move¬ 
ments had no reladon to his own mind. Their visitor did well, cer¬ 
tainly; but Osmond’s performimce was in its very nature more fin¬ 
ished. Lord Warburton’s posidon was after idl an easy one; diere was 
no reason in die world why he should not leave Rome. He had be¬ 
neficent inclinadons; but diey had stopped short of fruidon; he had 
never committed himself, and his honour was safe. Osmond ap¬ 
peared to take but a moderate interest in die proposid diat diey 
should go and stay widi him, imd in his allusion to die success Pansy 
might extiact from dieir visit. He murmured a recognidon, but left 
Isabel to say diat it was a matter reijuiring grave consideradon. Isabel, 
even while she made diis remark, could see die great vista which had 
suddenly opened out in her husbimd’s mind, widi Pimsy’s litde figure 
niiu'ching up die middle of it. 

Lord Warburton had asked leave to bid good-bye to Pimsy, but 
neidier Isabel nor Osmond had made any iiiodon to send for her. 
He had die air of giving out diat his visit must be short; he sat on a 
small chair, as if it were only for a moment, keeping his hat in his 
hand. But he stayed and stayed; Isabel wondered what he was waidng 
for. She believed it was not to see Pimsy; she had im impression diat 
on die whole he would radier not see Pansy. It was of course to see 
herself idone—he had soniediing to say to her. Isabel had no great 
wish to hear it, for she was idraid it would be an explanadon, and she 
could perfecdy dispense widi expkmadons. Osmond, however, pres- 
endy got up, like a niim of good taste to whom it had occurred diat so 
inveterate a visitor might wish to say just die last word of all to die 
ladies. 
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“I have a letter to write before dinner,” he said; “yon mnst excnse 
me. I will see if my danghter is disengaged, jmd if she is she shall know 
yon are here. Of conrse when yon eorne to Rome yon will always look 
ns np. Isabel will talk to yon abont die English expedition; she decides 
:ill tiiose tilings.” 

The nod witii which, instead of a hand-shake, he terminated this 
little speech, was perhaps a ratiier meagre form of sjilntation; bnt on 
the whole it was Jill tiie occasion dennmded. Isabel reflected tiiat after 
he left die room Lord Warbnrton wonld have no pretext for saying— 
“Yonr hnsband is very angry;” which wonld have been extremely dis¬ 
agreeable to her. Nevertiieless, if he had done so, she wonld have 
said—“Oh, don’t be anxions. He doesn’t hate you: it’s me tiiat he 
hates!” 

It was only when tiiey had been left alone togetiier tiiat Lord War¬ 
bnrton showed a certain vagne awkwardness—sitting down in jmotiier 
cliiiir, handling two or tiiree of tiie objects tiiat were neai' him. “I hope 
he will nnike Miss Osmond come,” he presently rennuked. “I want 
very ninch to see her.” 

“I’m glad it’s tiie last time,” said Isabel. 

“So jmi I. She doesn’t care for me.” 

“No, she doesn’t cjue for yon.” 

“I don’t wonder at it,” said Lord Wjirbnrton. Then he added, witii 
inconsecjnence—“Yon will come to Lngkmd, won’t yon?” 

“I tiiink we had better not.” 

“Ah, yon owe me a visit. Don’t yon remember tiiat yon were to 
have come to Lockleigh once, and yon never did!” 

“Everytiiing is changed since tiien,” said Isabel. 

“Not ciijmged for tiie worse, snrely—as fiu' as we are concerned. 
To see yon nnder my roof ”—jmd he hesitated a moment—“wonld be 
a great satisfaction.” 

She had feared jui explanation; bnt tiiat was tiie only one tiiat oc- 
cnrred. They Eilked a little of Ralph, and in anotiier moment Pjuisy 
cjmie in, already dressed for dinner jmd witii a little red spot in eitiier 
cheek. She shook Inmds witii Lord Wju bnrton and stood looking np 
into his face witii a fixed smile—a smile tiiat Isabel knew, tiiongh his 
lordship probably never snspected it, to be near akin to a bnrst of 
tears. 

“I jmi going away,” he sjiid. “I want to bid yon good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Lord Wai bnrton.” The yonng girl’s voice tiembled a 
little. 

“And I wjmt to tell yon how ninch I wish yon may be very happy.” 

“Tlnmk yon. Lord Warbnrton,” Pansy answered. 

He lingered a moment, juid gave a glance at Isabel. “Yon onght 
to be veiy happy—yon have got a gnardian angel.” 

“I am snre I shall be happy,” said Pansy, in tiie tone of a person 
whose cerEiinties were always cheerfnl. 

“Snell a conviction as tiiat will Like yon a great way. Bnt if it slionld 
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ever ftiil you, remember—remember—” jmd Lord Wjuburton sEmi- 
mered a little. “Think of me sometimes, yon know,” he snd with a 
vague laugh. Then he shook lumds witli Isabel, in silence, jmd pres¬ 
ently he was gone. 

When he had left tire room Isabel expected an effusion of teai s 
from her step-daughter; but Pansy in fact treated her to sometliing 
veiy' different. 

“I drink you are my gundian angel!” she exclaimed, very sweetly. 

Isabel shook her head. “I run not an angel of rmy kind. I am at tire 
most your good frieird.” 

“You are a very good frieird tlren—to have asked papa to he gentle 
witlr me.” 

“I have asked your fatlrer notlring,” said Isabel, wondering. 

“He told me just now to come to tire drawing-room, imd tlren he 
gave me a very kind kiss.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “tlrat was cjuite his own idea!” 

She recognised tire idea perfectly; it was very clmacteristic, imd 
she was to see a great deal more of it. Even witlr Pansy, Osmond could 
not put himself tire least in tire wrong. They were dining out tlrat day, 
imd after tlreir dinner tlrey went to airotlrer entertainment; so tlrat it 
was not tiff late in tire evening tlrat Isabel saw him alone. When Pansy 
kissed him, before going to bed, he returned her embrace witlr even 
more tlran his usual munificence, imd Isabel wondered whetlrer he 
meant it as a hint tlrat his daughter had been injured by tire machina¬ 
tions of her stepmotlrer. It was a partial expression, at imy rate, of 
what he continued to expect of his wife. Isabel was about to follow 
Pimsy, but he remarked tlrat he wished she would remain; he had 
sometlring to say to her. Then he walked about tire drawing-room a 
little, while she stood waiting, in her cloak. 

“I don’t understand what you wish to do,” he said in a moment. 
“I should like to kirow—so tlrat I may kirow how to act.” 

“Just now I wish to go to bed. I imr veiy? tired.” 

“Sit down imd rest; I shall not keep you long. Not tlrere—take a 
comfortable place.” And he arrimged a multitude of cushions tlrat 
were scattered in picturescjue disorder upon a vast divim. This was 
not, however, where she seated herself; she dropped into tire nearest 
chair. The fire had gone out; tire lights in tire great room were few. 
She drew her cloak about her; she felt mortally cold. “I drink you are 
Pying to humiliate me,” Osmond went on. “It’s a most absurd under¬ 
taking.” 

“I haven’t tire least idea what you nreim,” said Isabel. 

“You have played a very deep gimre; you have mimaged it beauti¬ 
fully.” 

“What is it tlrat I have managed?” 

“You have not (juite settled it, however; we shall see him again.” 
Aird he stopped in front of her, witlr his hands in his pockets, looking 
down at her tlroughtfully, in his usual way, which seemed meant to let 
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her know tlrat she was not an object, bnt only a ratlrer disagreeable 
incident, of dionght. 

“If yon mean drat Lord Wju bnrton is nnder an obligarion to come 
back, yon aie wrong,” Isabel sjud. “He is nnder none whatever.” 

“That’s jnst what I complain of. Bnt when I say he will come back, 
I don’t mean tlrat he will come from a sense of dnty.” 

“There is nodring else to make him. I driirk he has cjnite ex- 
hansted Rome.” 

“Ah iro, drat’s a shrdlow jndgnreirt. Rorrre is iirexhanstible.” Arrd 
Osnroird began to walk abont again. “However, abont drat, perhaps, 
there is iro Irnriyy” he added. “It’s radrer a good idea of his drat we 
slronld go to Engkmd. If it were irot for dre fear of frirdiirg yonr consiir 
drere, I driirk I slronld try to persnade yon.” 

“It may be drat yon will not find my consiir,” said Isabel. 

“I slronld like to be snre of it. However, I shall be as snre as pos¬ 
sible. At dre sanre time I slronld like to see his honse, drat yon told 
me so nrnch abont at one time: what do yon cidl it?—Gardenconrt. It 
mnst be a charming tiring. And tiren, yon know, I have a devotion to 
the nremoiy' of yonr nncle; yon made me take a great fancy to him. I 
slronld like to see where he lived imd died. That, however, is a detail. 
Yonr friend was right; Pansy onght to see Engkmd.” 

“I have no donbt she wonld enjoy it,” said Isabel. 

“Bnt tirat’s a long time hence; next antnnrn is fin off,” Osmond 
continned; “and meantime tirere are tirings that more near ly interest 
ns. Do yon drink me so very prond?” he asked, snddenly. 

“I drink yon very strange.” 

“Yon don’t nnderstimd me.” 

“No, not even when yon iirsnlt me.” 

“I don’t iirsnlt yon; I am incapable of it. I merely speak of certain 
facts, imd if tire allnsion is an injniy' to yon tire fanlt is not mine. It is 
snrely a fact tlrat yon have kept all this matter (jnite in yonr owrr 
Irimds.” 

“Are yon going back to Lard Warbnrton?” Isabel asked. “I am 
very tired of his mmre.” 

“Yon shall hear it again before we have done witir it.” 

She had spoken of his insnlting her, bnt it snddenly seemed to 
her drat tiris ceased to be a pain. He was going down—down; tire vision 
of snch a fall made her almost giddy; tirat was tire only pain. He was 
too sti'imge, too different; he didn’t tonch her. Still, tire working of his 
morbid passion was extiaordimuy, and she felt a rising cnriosity to 
kirow in what light he saw himself jnstified. “I might say to yon tirat I 
jndge yon have notiring to say to me tirat is wortir heiuing,” she re¬ 
joined in a moment. “Bnt I slronld perhaps be wrong. There is a tiring 
tirat wonld be wortir my heiuing-to krrow in tire plainest words of 
what it is yon accnse me.” 

“Of preventing Pansy’s miuriage to Wiubnrton. Are tirose words 
plain enongh?” 
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“On die conti'iuy, I took a great interest in it. I told yon so; imd 
when yon told me drat yon connted on me—drat I drink was what yon 
said—I accepted die obligation. I was a fool to do so, bnt I did it.” 

“Yon pretended to do it, and yon even pretended relnctimce, to 
make me more willing to trnst yon. Then yon began to nse yonr inge- 
nnity to get him ont of tire way.” 

“I drink I see what yon mean,” said Isabel. 

“Where is die letter drat yon told me he had written me?” her 
hnsband asked. 

“I haven’t tire least idea; I haven’t asked him.” 

“Yon stopped it on tire way,” said Osmond. 

Isabel slowly got np; standing tiiere, in her white cloak, which cov¬ 
ered her to her feet, she might have represented the angel of disdain, 
first consin to drat of pity. “Oh, Osmond, for a man who was so fine!” 
she exclaimed, in a long ninrmnr. 

“I was never so fine as yon! Yon have done eveiytiiing yon wanted. 
Yon have got him ont of tire way witiiont appeiu ing to do so, and yon 
have placed me in tire position in which yon wished to see me—tiiat 
of a niim who Pied to nnu iy' his danghter to a lord, bnt didn’t snc- 
ceed.” 

“Pimsy doesn’t cin e for him; she is very glad he is gone,” said Isa¬ 
bel. 

“That has notiiing to do witii tire matter.” 

“And he doesn’t care for Pansy.” 

“That won’t do; yon told me he did. I don’t know why yon wanted 
this piu'ticnlar satisfaction,” Osmond continned; “yon might have 
taken some odier. It doesn’t seem to me tiiat I have been presnnip- 
tnons—tiiat I have taken too nincli for granted. I have been very mod¬ 
est abont it, very cjniet. The idea didn’t originate witii me. He begim 
to show tiiat he liked her before I ever tiionght of it. I left it all to yon.” 

“Yes, yon were very glad to leave it to me. After tiiis yon ninst 
attend to snch tilings yonrself.” 

He looked at her a moment, and tiieii he tnrned away. “I tiionght 
yon were very fond of my danghter.” 

“I have never been more so tiiim to-day.” 

“Yonr affection is attended witii immense limitations. However, 
that perhaps is natnral.” 

“Is this all yon wished to say to me?” Isabel asked, taking a candle 
that stood on one of tiie tables. 

“Are yon satisfied? Am I snfficientiy disappointed?” 

“I don’t tiiink tiiat on tiie whole yon me disappointed. Yon have 
had anotiier opportnnity to Py' to bewilder me.” 

“It’s not tiiat. It’s proved tiiat Pansy cmi aim high.” 

“Poor little Pansy!” said Isabel, tnrning away witii her candle. 
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XLVII. 

IT was from Henrietta Stackpole tliat she lejuned tliat Caspar 
Goodwood had come to Rome; jm event drat took place drree days 
after Lord Warbnrton’s depaitnre. This latter event had been pre¬ 
ceded by an incident of some importance to Isabel—dre temporar y 
absence, oirce again, of Madanre Merle, who had goire to Naples to 
stay widr a frieird, dre happy possessor of a cilia at Posilippo. Madrmre 
Merle had ceased to miirister to Isabel’s happiiress, who fonird herself 
woirdering whedrer dre most discreet of wonreir might irot also by 
chjmce be dre most dangerons. Somedmes, at night, she had strange 
visioirs; she seemed to see her hnsbrmd and Madarrre Merle iir diirr, 
iirdisdngnishable combiiradoir. It seemed to her drat she had irot 
doire widr her; dris lady had sorrredring iir reseiwe. Isabel’s inragina- 
doir applied itself acdvely to dris elnsive point, bnt every irow rmd dreir 
it was checked by a irrmreless dread, so drat wheir her brilliairt frieird 
was away from Rome she had almost a coirscionsiress of respite. She 
had already leru ired from Miss Stackpole drat Caspar Goodwood was 
iir Enrope, Henrietta having written to inform her of dris fact imme¬ 
diately idler meedng him in Paris. He himself never wrote to Isabel, 
imd drongh he was in Enrope she dronght it very possible he might 
not desire to see her. Their last intemew, before her marriage, had 
had (jnite dre character of a complete rnptnre; if she remembered 
righdy he had said he wished to take his last look at her. Since dren 
he had been the most inhiu nronions snrvival of her eiu lier dme—dre 
only one, in fact, widr which a pernriment pidn was associated. He left 
her, drat morning, widr dre sense of im nnnecessaiy' shock; it was like 
a collision between, vessels in broad daylight. There had been no 
mist, no hidden cnrrent to excnse it, imd she herself had only wished 
to steer skilfnlly. He had bnnrped against her prow, however, while 
her himd was on dre dller, and—to complete dre metaphor—had given 
the lighter vessel a str ain which sdll occasionally betr ayed itself in a 
faint creaking. It had been painfnl to see him, becanse he represented 
the only serions Iriunr drat (to her belief) she had ever done in dre 
world; he was dre only person widr an nnsadsfied claim npon her. She 
had made him nnhappy, she conldn’t help it; aird his nnhappiness 
was a great reality. She cried widr rage, after he had left her, at—she 
har dly knew what: she tr ied to drink it was at his want of coirsideradoir. 
He had come to her widr his nirhappiiress wheir her own bliss was so 
perfect; he had doire his best to dar ken dre brightiress of drese pnre 
rays. He had not been violent, and yet drere was a violence in drat. 
There was a violence at imy rate in sorrredring, somewhere; perhaps 
it was only in her own fit of weeping imd drat idter-sense of it which 
lasted for drree or fonr days. The effect of Caspar Goodwood’s visit 
faded away, and dnring dre first year of Isabel’s nriuTiage he dropped 
ont of her books. He was a drankless snbject of reference; it was dis- 
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agreeable to have to tliink of a person who was unhappy on your ac¬ 
count jmd whom you could do uodiing to relieve. It would have been 
different if she had been able to doubt, even a litde, of his unhappi¬ 
ness, as she doubted of Lord Wai burtou’s; unfortunately it was be¬ 
yond cjuestiou, jmd diis aggressive, uncompromising look of it was just 
what made it unatti active. She could never say to herself drat Caspai' 
Goodwood had great eompeusadous, as she was able to say in dre 
case of her English suitor. She had no faidi in his eompeusadous, jmd 
no esteem for diem. A cottou-factoiy' was not a cornpensadou for an- 
ydiiug—least of jdl for having failed to marry Isabel Archer. And yet, 
beyond drat, she luuxlly knew what he had—save of course his iuti iusic 
(juidities. Oh, he was iutiiusic enough; she never drought of his even 
looking for lu dficial aids. If he extended his business—drat, to die best 
of her belief, was the only form exerdou could take widi him—it would 
be because it was im enterprising thing, or good for die business; not 
in die least because he might hope it would overlay die past. This gave 
his figure a kind of biueiiess imd bleakness which made die accident 
of nieedng it in one’s meditadons idways a sort of shock; it was defi¬ 
cient in die social drapery which muffles die shiupness of human con¬ 
tact. His perfect silence, moreover, the fact diat she never heard from 
him imd veiy? seldom heard imy rnendon of him, deepened diis im¬ 
pression of his loneliness. She asked Lily for news of him, from dnie 
to dine; but Lily knew nodiing about Boston; her iniaginadon was 
confined within die limits of Mimhattim. As dnie went on Isabel 
thought of him oftener, imd with fewer resti icdons; she had more dian 
once die idea of wi idng to him. She had never told her husbimd about 
him—never let Osmond know of his \dsits to her in Florence; a reserve 
not dictated in die early period by a want of confidence in Osmond, 
but simply by die consideradon diat Caspai' Goodwood’s disappoint¬ 
ment was not her secret but his own. It would be wi'ong of her, she 
believed, to convey it to anodier, and Mr. Goodwood’s affairs could 
have, after all? but litde interest for Gilbert. When it came to die point 
she never wrote to him; it seemed to her diat, considering his griev- 
imce, die least she could do was to let him alone. Neverdieless she 
would have been glad to be in some way iieai er to him. It was not diat 
it ever occurred to her diat she might have miuried him; even after 
the conseijnences of her marriage becimie vivid to her, diat piu dcular 
redecdon, diougli she indulged in so niimy, had not die assurimce to 
present itself. But when she found herself in ti'ouble he became a 
member of diat circle of diings with which she wished to set herself 
right. I have related how passionately she desired to feel diat her un¬ 
happiness should not have come to her dirough her own fault. She 
had no neiu' prospect of dying, jmd yet she wished to make her peace 
widi die world—to put her spiritual idfairs in order. It came back to 
her from dnie to time diat diere was an account sdll to he setded widi 
Caspar Goodwood; it seemed to her diat she would setde it to-day on 
terms easy for him. Sdll, when she lejuned diat he was coming to 
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Rome she felt afraid; it would be more disagreeable for him dum for 
jmy one else to lejun drat she was unhappy. Deep in her breast she 
believed drat he had invested all his in her happiness, while die odiers 
had invested only a part. He was one more person from whom she 
should have to conceal her misery. She was reassured, however, after 
he jurived in Rome, for he spent severid days widiout coming to see 
her. 

Henrietta Stackpole, it may well be imagined, was much more 
punctmd, imd Isabel was hugely favoured widi die society of her 
friend. She direw herself into it, for now diat she had made such a 
point of keeping her conscience clear, diat was one way of proving 
that she had not been superficial—die more so diat the years, in dieir 
flight, had radier enriched dian blighted diose peculiarities which had 
been humorously criticised by persons less interested tinm Isabel and 
were sti iking enough to give friendship a spice of heroism. Henrietta 
was as keen and (juick and fresh as ever, imd as neat and bright and 
fair. Her eye had lost none of its serenity, her toilet none of its crisp¬ 
ness, her opinions none of tiieir national flavour. She was by no 
means cjuite unclnmged, however; it seemed to Isabel tiiat she had 
grown restiess. Of old she had never been restiess; tiiough she was 
perpetuidly in motion it was impossible to be more deliberate. She 
had a reason for eveiytiiing she did; she fairly bristled witii motives. 
Formerly, when she cimie to Europe it was because she wished to see 
it, but now, having already seen it, she had no such excuse. She did 
not for a moment pretend tiiat tiie desire to eximiine decaying civili¬ 
sations had imytiiing to do witii her present enterprise; her journey 
was ratiier an expression of her independence of tiie old world tiian 
of a sense of furtiier obligations to it. “It’s notiiing to come to Eu¬ 
rope,” she said to Isabel; “it doesn’t seem to me one needs so nnmy 
reasons for tiiat. It is sometiiing to stay at home; tiiis is much more 
imporPmt.” It was not tiierefore witii a sense of doing anytiiing very 
imporPmt tiiat she treated herself to anotiier pilgrimage to Rome; she 
had seen tiie place before and carefully inspected it; tiie actual epi¬ 
sode was simply a sign of familiiu ity, of one’s knowing all about it, of 
one’s having as good a right as any one else to be tiiere. This was all 
very well, and Henrietta was restiess; she had a perfect right to be 
restiess, too, if one cimie to tiiat. But she had after afl a better reason 
for coming to Rome tinm tiiat she ciued for it so littie. Isabel easily 
recognised it, and witii it tiie wortii of her friend’s fidelity. She had 
crossed tiie stormy ocean in midwinter because she guessed tiiat Isa¬ 
bel was sad. Henrietta guessed a great deal, but she had never guessed 
so happily as tiiat. Isabel’s satisfactions just now were few, but even if 
they had been more numerous, tiiere would still have been sometiiing 
of individual joy in her sense of being justified in hacing always 
thought highly of Henrietta. She had made hu ge concessions witii re¬ 
gard to her, but she had insisted that, witii all abatements, she was very 
valuable. It was not her own P'iumph, however, tiiat Isabel found 
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good; it was simply die relief of confessing to Henrietta, die first per¬ 
son to whom she had owned it, diat she was not contented. Henrietta 
had herself approached diis point with die smallest possible delay, 
imd had accnsed her to her face of being miserable. She was a woman, 
she was a sister; she was not Ridpli, nor Lord Warbnrton, nor Caspin 
Goodwood, and Isabel conld speak. 

“Yes, I am miserable,” she said, veiy? gendy. She hated to heiu' 
herself say it; she ti ied to say it as jndicially as possible. 

“What does he do to yon?” Henrietta asked, frowning as if she 
were intjniring into die operations of a (jnack doctor. 

“He does notiiing. Bnt he doesn’t like me.” 

“He’s very difficnlt!” cried Miss Stackpole. “Why don’t yon leave 
him?” 

“I can’t change, tiiat way,” Isabel said. 

“Why not, I slionld like to know? Yon won’t confess tiiat yon 
have made a mistake. Yon aie too prond.” 

“I don’t know whetiier I imi too prond. Bnt I can’t pnblish my 
mistake, I don’t tiiink tiiat’s decent I wonld nincli ratiier die.” 

“Yon won’t tiiink so always,” said Henrietta. 

“I don’t know what great nnhappiness might bring me to; bnt it 
seems to me I shall always be ashimied. One ninst accept one’s deeds. 
I miu ried him before all the world; I was perfectly free; it was impos¬ 
sible to do imytiiing more deliberate. One cim’t change, tiiat way,” 
Isabel repeated. 

“Yon have chimged, in spite of die impossibility. I hope yon don’t 
nieim to say tiiat yon like him.” 

Isabel hesitated a moment. “No, I don’t like him. I can tell yon, 
becanse I am weaiy' of niy secret. Bnt that’s enongh; I cim’t tell all die 
world.” 

Henrietta gave a rich langh. “Don’t yon tiiink yon are ratiier too 
considerate?” 

“It’s not of him tiiat I am considerate—it’s of myselfl” Isabel an¬ 
swered. 

It was not snrprising tiiat Gilbert Osmond slionld not have taken 
comfort in Miss Stackpole; his instinct had natnrally set him in oppo¬ 
sition to a yonng lady capable of adcising his wife to witiidraw from 
the conjngal niimsion. When she lurived in Rome he said to Isabel 
tiiat he hoped she wonld leave her friend die interviewer, alone; imd 
Isabel answered tiiat he at least had notiiing to feiu' from her. She said 
to Henrietta tiiat as Osmond didn’t like her she conld not invite her 
to dine; bnt tiiey conld easily see each otiier in otiier ways. Isabel re¬ 
ceived Miss Stackpole freely in her own sitting-room, imd took her 
repeatedly to drive, face to face witii Pansy, who, bending a little for- 
wai'd, on tiie opposite seat of die ciu riage, gazed at die celebrated an- 
thoress witii a respectihl attention which Henrietta occasionally fonnd 
irritating. She complained to Isabel tiiat Miss Osmond had a little 
look as if she slionld remember eveiy'tiiing one said. “I don’t want to 
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be remembered drat way,” Miss Stackpole declared; “I consider drat 
my coirversatioir refers only to dre moment, like dre morning papers. 
Yonr stepdanghter, as she sits drere, looks as if she kept all dre back 
irnnrbers rmd wonld bring drem ont some day agirinst me.” She conld 
irot bring herself to driirk favonrably of Piursy, whose abseirce of iiriti- 
ative, of coirversation, of persoiral claims, seemed to her, iir a girl of 
tweirty, nmratnral and eveir siirister. Isabel preseirtly saw drat Osnroird 
wonld have liked her to nrge a litde dre canse of her frieird, insist a 
litde npoir his receiving her, so drat he rrright appear to snffer for good 
nrrmners’ sake. Her immediate acceptrmce of his objectioirs pnt him 
too irrnch iir dre wr'oirg—it being iir effect oire of dre disadvantages of 
expressing coirtenrpt, drat yon crmirot eirjoy at dre sanre time dre 
credit of expressiirg sympatiry. Osrrroird held to his credit, and yet he 
held to his objectioirs—all of which were elements difficnlt to recon¬ 
cile. The right thing wonld have been drat Miss Stackpole slronld 
come to dine at dre Palazzo Roccimera once or twice, so tirat (in spite 
of his snperficiid civility, always so great) she might jndge for herself 
how litde pleasnre it gave him. From tire moment, however, tirat botir 
dre ladies were so nnaccommodating, drere was nodring for Osmond 
bnt to wish tirat Henrietta wonld take herself off. It was snrprising how 
little satisfaction he got from his wife’s friends; he took occasion to 
cidl Isabel’s attention to it. 

“Yon are certainly not fortnnate in yonr intimates; I wish yon 
rrright make a irew collectioir,” he said to her oire nroriring, iir refer¬ 
ence to nodring visible at tire moment, bnt in a tone of ripe rellection 
which deprived tire remark of all brntid abrnptness. “It’s as if yon had 
taken tire ti'onble to pick ont tire people in tire world tirat I have least 
in common witir. Yonr consin I have always tironght a conceited ass— 
besides his being tire most ill-favonred iminral I kirow. Then it’s insnf- 
ferably tiresome tirat one cim’t tell him so; one mnst spine him on 
acconnt of his healtir. His healtir seems to me tire best part of him; it 
gives him privileges enjoyed by no one else. If he is so desperately ill 
there is only one way to prove it; bnt he seems to have no mind for 
that. I can’t say nrnch more for tire great Wiu'bnrton. When one really 
thinks of it, tire cool insolence of tirat perfornrimce was something 
rare! He comes imd looks at one’s danghter as if she were a snite of 
apartnrents; he tires tire door-handles imd looks ont of tire windows, 
raps on tire walls and almost drinks he will take tire place. Will yon 
be so good as to draw np a lease? Then, on tire whole, he decides that 
tire rooms are too small; he doesn’t drink he conld live on a tirird 
floor; he mnst look ont for a phmo nobile. And he goes away, after 
having got a montir’s lodging in tire poor little apiu tnrent for notiring. 
Miss Stackpole, however, is yonr most wonderfnl invention. She 
str ikes me as a kind of monster. One hasn’t a ireiwe in one’s body tirat 
she doesn’t set (jnivering. Yon know I never have admitted tirat she is 
a wonrim. Do yon kirow what she reminds me ol? Of a new steel pen- 
tire most odions tiring in natnre. She talks as a steel pen wr ites; ar en’t 
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her letters, by tire way, on ruled paper? She drinks and moves, rmd 
walks and looks, exacdy as she Prlks. You may say drat she doesir’t 
hurt me, iirasnrueh as I doir’t see her. I doir’t see her, but I hear her; 
I hear' her rdl day long. Her voice is iir my ear s; I crm’t get rid of it. I 
krrow exacdy what she says, rmd every? iirflectioir of dre toire iir which 
she says it. She says charming drings about me, rmd drey give you great 
comfort. I doir’t like at rdl to driirk she trdks about rrre—I feel as I 
should feel if I krrew dre footnrrm were wearing my hat!” 

Heirrietta trdked about Gilbert Osnroird, as his wife assured hirrr, 
radrer less dran he suspected. She had pleirty of odrer subjects, iir two 
of which dre reader may be supposed to be especiidly interested. She 
let Isabel krrow drat Caspiu' Goodwood had discovered for himself 
drat she was unhappy, drough indeed her ingenuity was unable to sug¬ 
gest what comfort he hoped to give her by coming to Rome imd yet 
not calling on her. They met him twice in dre str eet, but he had no 
appeai ance of seeing drem; drey were drhdng, and he had a habit of 
looking sti'aight in front of him, as if he proposed to contemplate but 
one object at a time. Isabel could have fancied she had seen him tire 
day before; it must have been witir just drat face and step drat he 
walked out of Mrs. Touchett’s door at tire close of tireir last interview. 
He was dressed just as he had been dressed on that day; Isabel re¬ 
membered tire colour of his cravat; imd yet in spite of tiris familiar 
look tirere was a stiangeness in his figure too; sonretiring tirat made 
her feel afresh tirat it was ratirer terrible he should have come to 
Rome. He looked bigger imd more over-topping tiran of old, and in 
tlrose days he certainly was lofty enough. She noticed tirat tire people 
whom he parsed looked back after him; but he went str aight forward, 
lifting above tirenr a face like a Februaiy sky. 

Miss Stackpole’s otirer topic was very different; she gave Isabel 
the latest news about Mr. Banding. He had been out in tire United 
States tire year before, and she was happy to say she had been able to 
show him considerable attention. She didn’t know how much he had 
enjoyed it, but she would undertake to say it had done him good; he 
wasn’t tire simre nrim when he left tirat he was when he cimre. It had 
opened his eyes and shown him tirat Engkmd was not everytiring. He 
was very much liked over tirere, and drought extremely simple—more 
simple tiran the English were commonly supposed to be. There were 
some people drought him affected; she didn’t krrow whetirer tirey 
meant tirat his simplicity was arr affectation. Some of his cjuestions 
were too discouraging; he drought all tire chimrbernraids were fiuirr- 
ers’ daughters—or all tire fiunrers’ daughters were chimrber-nraids— 
she couldn’t exactly remember which. He hadn’t seemed able to 
grasp tire school-system; it seemed really too much for him. On tire 
whole he had appear ed as if tirere were too much—as if he could only 
take a small pin t. The part he had chosen was tire hotel-system, imd 
the river-navigation. He seemed really fascinated witir tire hotels; he 
had a photograph of every one he had \dsited. But tire river-steanrers 
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were his principal interest; he wjmted to do nodiing bnt siiil on die big 
boats. They had Ravelled togedier from New York to Milwankee, 
stopping at die most interesdng cides on die ronte; and whenever diey 
started afresh he had wjmted to know if diey conld go by die steimier. 
He seemed to have no idea of geography—had an impression diat 
Baltimore was a western city, imd was perpetnally expecdng to lurive 
at die Mississippi He appeiu ed never to have lieiu d of juiy river in 
America bnt die Mississippi, and was nnprepared to recognise die 
existence of die Hndson, diongli he was obliged to confess at last diat 
it was fnlly eijnal to die Rhine. They had spent some pleasimt honrs 
in die palace-cars; he was jdways ordering ice-cream from die col- 
onred man. He conld never get nsed to diat idea—diat yon conld get 
ice-creimi in die cars. Of conrse yon conldn’t, nor fims, nor candy, 
nor jmydiing in die English cars! He fonnd die heat (jnite overwhelm¬ 
ing, and she had told him diat she expected it was die greatest he had 
ever experienced. He was now in England, hnndng—“hnndng ronnd,” 
Henrietta called it. These amnsements were diose of die American 
red men; we had left diat behind long ago, die pleasnres of die chase. 
It seemed to be generjdly believed in Engkmd diat we wore toma¬ 
hawks and feadiers; bnt snch a costnme was more in keeping widi 
English habits. Mr. Bimding wonld not have dine to join her in Italy, 
bnt when she shonld go to Pjuis again he expected to come over. He 
wanted very nincli to see Versailles again; he was very fond of die 
juicient regime. They didn’t agree abont diat, bnt diat was what she 
liked Versailles for, diat yon conld see die ancient regime had been 
swept away. There were no dnkes jmd marcjnises diere now; on die 
contiaiy, she remembered one day when diere were five American 
ftmiilies, all wjdking ronnd. Mr. Banding was veiy anxions diat she 
shonld Like np die snbject of England again, jmd he dionght she might 
get on better widi it now; Engkmd had chmiged a good deal widiin two 
or diree years. He was determined diat if she went diere he shonld go 
to see his sister, Ejidy Pensil, imd diat diis dnie die invitadon shonld 
come to her stiaight. The mystery of diat odier one had never been 
expkiined. 

Caspiu' Goodwood came at last to die Palazzo Roccanera; he had 
wi'itten Isabel a note beforehand, to ask leave. This was prompdy 
grjmted; she wonld be at home at six o’clock diat afternoon. She spent 
the day wondering what he was corning for—what good he expected 
to get of it. He had presented himself hidierto as a person desdtnte of 
the facnlty of compromise, who wonld take what he had asked for or 
nodiing. Isabel’s hospitality, however, asked no (jnestions, and she 
fonnd no great difficnlty in appeiu ing happy enongh to deceive him. 
It was her convicdon, at least, diat she deceived him, and made him 
say to himself diat he had been misinformed. Bnt she rdso saw, so she 
believed, diat he was not disappointed, as some odier men, she was 
snre, wonld have been; he had not come to Rome to look for an op- 
portnnity. She never fonnd ont what he had come for; he offered her 
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no explanation; tliere conld be none bnt tlie veiy simple one tliat he 
wanted to see her. In odier words, he had come for his amnsement. 
Isabel followed np diis indnction widi a good deal of eagerness, jmd 
was delighted to have fonnd a formnla drat wonld lay die ghost of diis 
gendeman’s ancient grievance. If he had come to Rome for his 
jminsement diis was exacdy what she wanted; for if he cared for 
iminsenient he had got over his heiutache. If he had got over his heiut- 
ache eveiydiing was as it slionld be, and her responsibilities were at 
im end. It was tine tiiat he took his recreation a littie stiffly, bnt he had 
never been demonsti ative, and Isabel had every reason to believe tiiat 
he was satisfied witii what he saw. Henrietta was not in his confidence, 
thongh he was in hers, and Isabel conseijnentiy received no side-light 
npon his state of mind. He had little conversation npon general top¬ 
ics; it came back to her tiiat she had said of him once, yeiu s before— 
“Mr. Goodwood speaks a good deal, bnt he doesn’t talk.” He spoke 
a good deal in Rome, bnt he talked, perhaps, as little as ever; consid¬ 
ering, tiiat is, how nincli there was to talk abont. His airival was not 
calcnlated to simplify her relations witii her hnsband, for if Mr. Os¬ 
mond didn’t like her friends, Mr. Goodwood had no claim npon his 
attention save having been one of tiie first of tiieni. There was notiiing 
for her to say of him bnt that he was an old friend; this ratiier meagre 
s^mtiiesis exhansted tiie facts. She had been obliged to inti'odnce him 
to Osmond; it was impossible she slionld not ask him to dinner, to 
her Thnrsday evenings, of which she had grown veiy weary, bnt to 
which her hnsband still held for tiie sake not so nincli of inviting peo¬ 
ple as of not inviting tiieni. To tiie Thnrsdays Mr. Goodwood cimie 
regnlai'ly, solemnly, ratiier early; he appeared to regaid tiieni witii a 
good deal of gravity. Isabel every now and tiieii had a moment of im- 
ger; tiiere was sometiiing so literal abont him; she tiionght he might 
know tiiat she didn’t know what to do witii him. Bnt she conldn’t call 
him stnpid; he was not tiiat in tiie least; he was only extiaordimuily 
honest. To be as honest as tiiat made a niim veiy different from most 
people; one had to be almost eijnally honest witii him. Isabel made 
this latter reflection at tiie very time she was flattering herself that she 
had persnaded him tiiat she was tiie most lightiiearted of women. He 
never tiirew any donbt on tiiis point, never asked her imy personal 
(jnestions. He got on nincli better witii Osmond tliim had seemed 
probable. Osmond had a great dislike to being connted npon; in snch 
a case he had an irresistible need of disappointing yon. It was in \drtne 
of tiiis principle that he gave himself the entertihnment of taking a 
fimcy to a perpendicnlar Bostonian whom he had been depended 
npon to tieat witii coldness. He asked Isabel if Mr. Goodwood also 
had wimted to many' her, imd expressed snrprise at her not ha\dng 
accepted him. It wonld have been an excellent tiling, like living nnder 
a tall belfiy which wonld stidke all tiie honrs imd make a (jneer vibra¬ 
tion in tiie npper ihr. He decku ed he liked to bilk witii tiie great Good- 
wood; it wasn’t easy at first, yon had to climb np im interminable steep 
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staircase up to tire top of tire tower; but wheu you got tlrere you had 
a big view and felt a litde fresh breeze. Osmond, as we know, had 
delightful cjualihes, rmd he gave Caspar Goodwood dre benefit of 
them rdl. Isabel could see drat Mr. Goodwood drought better of her 
husband dran he had ever wished to; he had giveir her dre inrpressioir 
drat morning iir Floreirce of being inaccessible to a good inrpressioir. 
Osrrroird asked him repeatedly to dimrer, imd Goodwood smoked a 
cigm widr him affeiwruds, arrd even desired to be shown his collec- 
doirs. Osrrroird said to Isabel drat he was very origimd; he was as sti'ong 
as im English portnranteau. Caspar Goodwood took to riding on dre 
Ciurrpagna, and devoted much dme to dris exercise; it was therefore 
mainly in dre evening drat Isabel saw him. She bedrought herself of 
saying to him one day drat if he were willing he could render her a 
service. And dren she added smiling— 

“I don’t krrow, however, what right I have to ask a seiwice of you.” 

“You are dre person in dre world who has most right,” he arr- 
swered. “I have given you assurances drat I have never given imy one 
else.” 

The service was drat he should go and see her cousin Ridph, who 
was ill at dre Hotel de Piuis, alone, and be as kind to him as possible. 
Mr. Goodwood had never seen him, but he would krrow who dre 
poor fellow was; if she was not mistaken, Ralph had once invited him 
to Gardencourt. Caspiu' remembered dre invitadon perfecdy, imd, 
though he was not supposed to be a marr of inraginadon, had enough 
to put himself in dre place of a poor gendenran who lay dying at a 
Romim inn. He cidled at the Hotel de Paris, and on being shown into 
the presence of dre master of Gar dencourt, found Miss Stackpole sit¬ 
ting beside his sofa. A singuku' clrimge had, in fact, occurred in dris 
lady’s reladons widr Ridph Touchett. She had not been asked by Isa¬ 
bel to go imd see him, but on hearing drat he was too ill to come out 
had immediately gone of her own motion. After dris she had paid him 
a daily visit—always under the convicdon drat they were great enemies. 
“Oh yes, we are indmate enemies,” Ralph used to say; and he accused 
her freely—as freely as dre humour of it would idlow—of coming to 
worry him to deadr. In reidity drey became excellent friends, imd Hen¬ 
rietta wondered drat she should never have liked him before. Ralph 
liked her exacdy as much as he had always done; he had never 
doubted for a moment drat she was an excellent fellow. They talked 
about eveiy'dring, imd idways differed; about eveiy'dring, drat is, but 
Isabel—a topic as to which Ralph always had a drin forefinger on his 
lips. On dre odrer hand, Mr. Banding was a great resource; Ralph was 
capable of discussing Mr. Bimding widr Henrietta for hours. Discus¬ 
sion was sdnrulated of course by dreir inevitable difference of view— 
Ridph having imrused himself widr taking dre ground drat dre genial 
ex-guiu'dsnran was a regular Machiavelli. Caspar Goodwood could 
contr ibute nodring to such a debate; but idter he had been left alone 
widr Touchett, he found drere were various odrer matters drey could 
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talk about. It must be admitted diat die lady who had just goue out 
was not one of diese; Caspiu' gnmted all Miss Stackpole’s merits iu 
advimce, but had uo furdrer remark to nuike about her. Neidrer, lifter 
the first allusions, did die two men expatiate upon Mrs. Osmond—a 
dienie iu which Goodwood perceived as riiimy ckmgers as his host. 
He felt very soriy for Ralph; he couldn’t bear to see a pleasant niim 
so helpless. There was help iu Goodwood, when once die fountain 
had been tapped; and he repeated severid times his visit to die Hotel 
de Piu'is. It seemed to Isabel tiiat she had been very clever; she had 
disposed of die superfluous Caspiu. She had given him im occupa¬ 
tion; she had converted him into a ciu e-taker of Ralph. She had a plan 
of making him tiavel uortiiwaid witii her cousin as soon as die first 
mild weatiier should idlow it. Lord Wiu burtou had brought Ridpli to 
Rome, and Mr. Goodwood should take him away. There seemed a 
happy symmetiy' iu diis, and she was now intensely eager tiiat Ralph 
should leave Rome. She had a constant fear tiiat he would die tiiere, 
and a horror of tiiis event occurring at im inn, at her door, which she 
had so riu ely entered. Ralph must sink to his last rest in his own dear 
house, iu one of tiiose deep, dim cluuiibers of Giudeucourt, where 
the dark ivy would cluster round die edges of die glimmering window. 
There seemed to Isabel iu tiiese days sometiiing sacred about Giu- 
dencourt; uo chapter of die past was more perfectiy irrecoverable. 
When she thought of die moutiis she had spent tiiere die teiu s rose 
to her eyes. She flattered herself, as I say, upon her ingenuity, but she 
had need of all she could muster; for several events occurred which 
seemed to confront imd defy her. The Countess Gemini lurived from 
Florence—airived witii her tiunks, her dresses, her chatter, her little 
fibs, her frivolity, die sti imge niemoty of her lovers. Edward Rosier, 
who had been away somewhere—uo one, not even Pansy, knew 
where—reappeiu ed iu Rome and begim to write her long letters, which 
she never answered. Madame Merle returned from Naples imd said 
to her witii a stiange smile—“What on eai'tii did you do witii Lord 
Warburton?” As if it were imy business of hers! 


XLVIII. 

ONE day, towai d die end of February, Ralph Touchett made up 
his mind to return to England. He had his own reasons for tiiis deci¬ 
sion, which he was not bound to communicate; but Henrietta Stack- 
pole, to whom he mentioned his intention, flattered herself tiiat she 
guessed tiieni. She forbore to express tiieni, however; she only said, 
after a moment, as she sat by his sofa— 

“I suppose you know tiiat you cim’t go alone?” 

“I have no idea of doing tiiat,” Ralph answered. “I shall have peo¬ 
ple witii me.” 

“What do you mean by ‘people’? Seiwants, whom you pay ?” 
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“Ah,” said Rjilph, jocosely, “after Jill, tlrey jue human beings.” 

“Are tliere any women jmiong tliem?” Miss Stackpole incjuired, 
CJilmly. 

“You speak as if I had a dozen! No, I confess I haven’t a soubrette 
in my ernplo^mient.” 

“Well,” SJiid Henrietta, tiancjuilly, “you cjm’t go to England drat 
way. You must have a woman’s cju e.” 

“I have had so much of yours for die past fortnight drat it will last 
me a good while.” 

“You have not had enough of it yet. I guess I will go widi you,” 
said Henrietta. 

“Go widi me?” Ralph slowly raised himself from his sofa. 

“Yes, I know you don’t like me, but I will go with you all die smie. 
It would be better for your liejddi to lie down again.” 

Ridpli looked at her a litde; dien he slowly resumed his former 
posture. 

“I like you very much,” he said in a moment. 

Miss Stackpole gave one of her infreijuent laughs. 

“You needn’t drink diat by saying diat you can buy me off. I will 
go widi you, and what is more I will take care of you.” 

“You me a very good woniim,” said Ralph. 

“Wait till I get you safely home before you say tiiat. It won’t be 
easy. But you had better go, idl tire same.” 

Before she left him, Ralph said to her— 

“Do you reidly mean to take care of me?” 

“Well, I niemi to tiy.” 

“I notify you, tiieii, tiiat I submit. Oh, I submit!” And it was per¬ 
haps a sign of submission tiiat a few minutes after she had left him 
alone he burst into a loud fit of laughter. It seemed to him so iiicoii- 
secjueut, such a conclusive proof of his having abdicated all functions 
mid renounced all exercise, tiiat he should start on a journey across 
Europe under tire supemsiou of Miss Stackpole. And tire great odd¬ 
ity was tiiat die prospect pleased him; he was gratefully, luxuriously 
passive. He felt even impatient to stmt; imd indeed he had an im¬ 
mense longing to see his own house again. The end of ever^tliing was 
at limid; it seemed to him tiiat he could sti etch out his mm and touch 
the goal. But he wished to die at home; it was the only wish he had 
left—to extend himself in tire Imge cjuiet room wliere he had last seen 
his fatiier lie, and close his eyes upon tire summer dawn. 

That simie day Caspar Goodwood cimie to see him, imd he in¬ 
formed his visitor tiiat Miss Stackpole had taken him up jmd was to 
conduct him back to Englmid. 

“Ah then,” said Caspm', “I imi afraid I shall be a fiftii wheel to tiie 
coach. Mrs. Osmond has made me promise to go witii you.” 

“Good heavens-it’s tiie golden age! You me all too kind.” 

“The kindness on my pm t is to her; it is hardly to you.” 

“Granting tiiat, she is kind,” said Ralph, smiling. 
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“To get people to go witli you? Yes, tliat’s a sort of kindness,” 
Goodwood answered, without lending himself to die joke. “For my¬ 
self, however,” he added, “I will go so far as to say drat I would much 
radier Pavel widi you imd Miss Stackpole dnm widi Miss Stackpole 
idone.” 

“And you would radier stay here diim do eidier,” said Ralph. 
There is really no need of your coming. Henrietta is exP aordiuarily 
efficient.” 

“I am sure of diat. But I have promised Mrs. Osmond.” 

“You cim easily get her to let you off.” 

“She wouldn’t let me off for die world. She wimts me to look after 
you, but diat isn’t die principal diiiig. The principal diiiig is diat she 
wants me to leave Rome.” 

“Ah, you see too much in it,” Ridpli suggested. 

“I bore her,” Goodwood went on; “she has uodiing to say to me, 
so she invented diat.” 

“Oh dieii, if it’s a couveuieuce to her, I certainly will take you widi 
me. Though I don’t see why it should be a convenience,” Ralph 
added in a moment. 

“Well,” said Caspar Goodwood, simply, “she drinks I am watch¬ 
ing her.” 

“Watching her?” 

“Tiying to see whedier she’s happy.” 

“That’s easy to see,” said Ridpli. “She’s die most \isibly happy 
woman I know.” 

“Exacdy so; I am satisfied,” Goodwood answered, dryly. For all 
his dryness, however, he had more to say. “I have been watching her; 
I was an old friend, imd it seemed to me I had tire right. She pretends 
to be happy; tiiat was what she undertook to be and I tiiought I should 
like to see for myself what it imiounts to. I have seen,” he continued, 
in a sPange voice, “and I don’t want to see any more. I am now cjuite 
ready to go.” 

“Do you know it sPikes me as about time you should?” Ralph 
rejoined. And tiiis was die only conversation tiiese gentienien had 
about Isabel Osmond. 

Henrietta made her prepiu ations for depiuture, imd among tiieni 
she found it proper to say a few words to die Countess Gemini, who 
returned at Miss Stackpole’s pension die visit which tiiis lady had paid 
her in Florence. 

“You were very wrong about Lord Warburton,” she remarked, to 
die Countess. “I tiiink it is right you should know tiiat.” 

“About his making love to Isabel? My poor lady, he was at her 
house tiiree times a day. He has left P aces of his passage!” die Coun¬ 
tess cried. 

“He wished to marry your niece; tiiat’s why he came to die 
house.” 

The Countess stared, imd tiieii gave an inconsiderate laugh. 
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“Is tliat die story diat Isabel tells? It isn’t bad, as such brings go. If 
he wishes to many my niece, pray why doesn’t he do it? Perhaps he 
has gone to buy the wedding-ring, and will come hack widi it next 
mondi, after I am gone.” 

“No, he will not come hack. Miss Osmond doesn’t wish to rniu iy' 
him.” 

“She is very accommodating! I knew she was fond of Isabel, but I 
didn’t know she cjuried it so fai .” 

“I don’t understimd you,” said Henrietta, coldly, and reflecting 
that tire Countess was unpleasjmfly perverse. “I really must stick to 
my point—tiiat Isabel never encouraged tire attentions of Lord Wju - 
burton.” 

“My dear friend, what do you imd I know about it? All we know 
is tiiat my brotiier is capable of eveiy'tiiing.” 

“I don’t know what he is capable of,” said Henrietta, witii dignity. 

“It’s not her encouraging Lord Wai burton tiiat I complain of; it’s 
her sending him away. I want particuku ly to see him. Do you suppose 
she tiiought I would make him faitiiless?” tire Countess continued, 
witii audacious insistence. “However, she is only keeping him, one 
cim feel tiiat. The house is full of him tiiere; he is (juite in tire air. Oh 
yes, he has left tiaces; I imi sure I shall see him yet.” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, after a little, witii one of tiiose inspirations 
which had made the fortune of her letters to tiie Interviewer, “perhaps 
he will be more successful witii you tiian witii Isabel!” 

When she told her friend of tiie offer she had made to Ralph, 
Isabel replied tiiat she could have done notiiing tiiat would have 
pleased her more. It had always been her faitii that, at bottom, Ralph 
imd Henrietta were made to understand each otiier. 

“I don’t cin e whetiier he understands me or not,” said Henrietta. 
“The great tiling is tiiat he shouldn’t die in tiie cars.” 

“He won’t do tiiat,” Isabel said, shaking her head, witii im exten¬ 
sion of faitii. 

“He won’t if I cim help it. I see you want us all to go. I don’t know 
what you wimt to do.” 

“I want to be alone,” said Isabel 

“You won’t be tiiat so long as you have got so much company at 
home.” 

“Ah, tiiey ju e pint of tiie comedy. You otiiers are spectators.” 

“Do you call it a comedy, Isabel Archer?” Henrietta inijuired, se¬ 
verely. 

“The ti agedy, tiien, if you like. You are all looking at me; it nnikes 
me uncomfortable.” 

Henrietta contemplated her a while. 

“You me like tiie stiicken deer, seeking tiie innermost shade. Oh, 
you do give me such a sense of helplessness!” she broke out. 

“I am not at all helpless. There are many tilings I niemi to do.” 

“It’s not you I imi speaking of; it’s myself. It’s too much, having 
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come on purpose, to leave you just as I find you.” 

“You don’t do drat; you leave me much refreshed,” Isabel said. 

“Veiy? mild refreshment—sour lemonade! I wimt you to promise 
me sometliiug.” 

“I can’t do tliat. I shall never make imodier promise. I made such 
a solemn one four yeais ago, imd I have succeeded so ill in keeping 
it.” 

“You have had no encouragement. In diis case I should give you 
the greatest. Leave your husband before tire worst comes; diat’s what 
I want you to promise.” 

“The worst? What do you call tire worst?” 

“Before your character gets spoiled.” 

“Do you mean my disposiriou? It won’t get spoiled,” Isabel an¬ 
swered, smiling. “I imi taking very good care of it. I am extiemely 
sti'uck,” she added, turning away, “widi die off-hand way in which you 
speak of a womim leaving her husband. It’s easy to see you have never 
had one!” 

“Well,” said Henrietta, as if she were beginning an argument, 
“nodiing is more common in our western cities, and it is to tiiem, after 
idl, drat we must look in tire future.” Her argument, however, does 
not concern diis history, which has too rnimy otiier tiireads to unwind. 
She imnounced to Ridph Touchett tiiat she was ready to leave Rome 
by any Rain tiiat he might designate, imd Ralph immediately pulled 
himself togetiier for departure. Isabel went to see him at die last, and 
he made die sjuiie rennirk tiiat Henrietta had made. It struck him tiiat 
Isabel was uncommonly glad to get rid of tiieni all. 

For Jill answer to tiiis she gently laid her hand on his, and SJiid in 
a low tone, witii a cjuick smile— 

“My deju' Ralph!” 

It was answer enough, and he was cjuite contented. But he went 
on, in die same way, jocosely, ingenuously—“I’ve seen less of you tiian 
I might, but it’s better tium notiiing. And then I have heard a great 
deal about you.” 

“I don’t know from whom, leading die life you have done.” 

“From die voices of die air! Oh, from no one else; I never let 
odier people spejik of you. They always say you jue ‘charming,’ imd 
diat’s so flat.” 

“I might have seen more of you, certainly,” Isabel said. “But when 
one is nunried one has so much occupation.” 

“Fortunately I am not mairied. When you come to see me in 
England, I shall be able to entertain you witii all die freedom of a 
bachelor.” He continued to talk as if tiiey should certainly meet again, 
juid succeeded in making die assumption appeiu' almost just. He 
made no allusion to his term being neju', to die probability tiiat he 
should not outlast die summer. If he preferred it so, Isabel was willing 
enough; die reidity was sufficientiy distinct, witiiout tiieir erecting fin¬ 
ger-posts in conversation. That had been well enough for die eai lier 
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time, tiiough about tiiis as about his otiier affairs Rjifph had never 
been egotistic. Isabel spoke of his journey, of tire stages into which he 
should divide it, of tire precautions he should Like. 

“Henrietta is my greatest precaution,” Rjifph said. “The con¬ 
science of tfratwonum is sublime.” 

“CerEunly, she wifi be very conscientious.” 

“Wifi be? She has been! It’s only because she drinks it’s her duty 
that she goes witfr me. There’s a conception of duty for you.” 

“Yes, it’s a generous one,” said Isabel, “and it makes me deeply 
asinmred. I ought to go witfr you, you know.” 

“Your husbnrd woufdir’t like tfrat.” 

“No, he woufdir’t like it. But I might go, aff tire same.” 

“I am star tled by tire bofdiress of your inraginatioir. Fancy my be¬ 
ing a cause of disagreenreirt hetweeir a lady and her husbrmd!” 

“That’s why I doir’t go,” said Isabel, simply, but irot very lucidly. 

Rrrfph uirderstood well enough, however. “I should tfriirk so, witfr 
aff those occupatioirs you speak of.” 

“It isir’t drat. I am afraid,” said Isabel. After a pause she repeated, 
as if to make herself, ratfrer tfran hiirr, hear tire words—“I rmr Jifi rtid.” 

Ralph could hruxify teff what her toire mermt; it was so strangely 
deliberate—appareirtly so void of enrotioir. Did she wish to do public 
peirance for a fault of which she had irot beeir coirvicted? or were her 
words simply rm attempt at eirfighteired seff-aurrlysis? However tfris 
rrright be, Rafph could irot resist so easy an opportuirity. “Afraid of 
your hushrmd?” he said, jocosely. 

“Afraid of myseffl” said Isabel, gettiirg up. She stood tfrere a mo- 
nreirt, rmd tfreir she added—“If I were afraid of my husbaird, tfrat 
would be simply my duty. That is what wonreir rue expected to be.” 

“Ah, yes,” said Rafph, laughing; “but to make up for it tfrere is 
afways some mrm awfully afraid of some woman!” 

She gave iro heed to tfris pfeasimtiy, but suddenly took a differeirt 
turn. “Witfr Heirrietta at tire head of your fittfe brmd,” she exclaimed 
abruptfy, “tfrere wifi he notfring left for Mr. Goodwood!” 

“Ah, my dear Isabel,” Rafph rmswered, “he’s used to tfrat. There 
r^irotlriirg left for Mr. Goodwood!” 

Isabel coloured, and tfreir she decliued, cjuickfy, tfrat she must 
leave him. They stood togetirer a monreut; botir her hands were in 
botfr of his. “You have been my best friend,” she said. 

“It was for you tfrat I wairted—tfrat I wanted to five. But I anr of no 
use to you.” 

Then it cimre over her more poigmmtfy tfrat she should not see 
hiur again. She could not accept tfrat; she could not part witfr him tfrat 
way. “If you should send for me I would come,” she said at fast 

“Your husband won’t consent to tfrat.” 

“Oh yes, I can arrange it.” 

“I shall keep tfrat for my fast pleasure!” said Rafph. 

In answer to which she simply kissed him. 
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It was a Thursday, jmd drat evening Caspju' Goodwood cjune to 
die Palazzo Roccimera. He was among die first to lurive, and he spent 
some dnie in conversadon widi Gilbert Osmond, who idniost always 
was present when his wife received. They sat down togedier, imd Os¬ 
mond, talkadve, communicative, expansive, seemed possessed widi a 
kind of intellectual gaiety. He leaned back widi his legs crossed, loung¬ 
ing imd chatdng, while Goodwood, more resdess, but not at all lively, 
shifted his posidon, played widi his hat, made die litde sofa creak be- 
neadi him. Osmond’s face wore a sharp, aggressive smile; he was like 
a man whose percepdons had been (juickened by good news. He re- 
nnu'ked to Goodwood diat he was veiy? sorry diey were to lose him; 
he himself should pardculaily miss him. He saw so few intelligent 
men—diey were surprisingly sciuce in Rome. He must be sure to 
come back; diere was soniediing very refreshing, to an inveterate Itid- 
iim like himself, in talking widi a genuine outsider. 

“I imi very fond of Rome, you know,” Osmond said; “but diere is 
nodiing I like better dnm to meet people who haven’t diat supersd- 
don. The modern world is idler all very fine. Now you me dioroughly 
modern, imd yet you me not at all flimsy. So nimiy of die moderns we 
see m e such very poor stuff. If diey are die children of die future we 
me willing to die young. Of course die ancients too are often very 
dresonie. My wife and I like everydiing diat is really new—not die 
mere pretence of it. There is nodiing new, unfortunately, in ignorance 
mid stupidity. We see plenty of diat in forms diat offer diemselves as 
a reveladon of progress, of light. A reveladon of vulgarity! There is a 
cerPun kind of vulgarity which I believe is reidly new; I don’t diink 
there ever was miydiing like it before. Indeed I don’t find vulgmity, at 
:dl, before die present century. You see a faint menace of it here mid 
diere in die last, but to-day die air has grown so dense diat delicate 
diings me literidly not recognised. Now, we have liked you—” And 
Osmond hesitated a moment, laying his Inmd gendy on Goodwood’s 
knee and smiling with a mixture of assurance mid embarrassment, “I 
imi going to say soniediing exPemely offensive and paP'onising, but 
you must let me have die sadsfacdon of it. We have liked you be¬ 
cause—because you have reconciled us a litde to die future. If diere 
me to be a certain number of people like you—d la bonne heure! I 
imi Pdking for my wife as well as for myself, you see. She speaks for 
me; why shouldn’t I speak for her! We are as united, you know, as 
the candlesdck imd die snuffers. Am I assuming too much when I say 
diat I diink I have understood from you diat your occupadons have 
been—a—commercial? There is a danger in diat, you know; but it’s 
die way you have escaped diat stiikes us. Excuse me if my litde com¬ 
pliment seems in execrable taste; fortunately my wife doesn’t hear me. 
What I mean is diat you might have Aee/i—a—what I was mendoning 
just now. The whole American world was in a conspiracy to make you 
so. But you resisted, you have soniediing diat saved you. And yet you 
are so modern, so modern; die most modern man we know! We shall 
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jilways be delighted to see you again.” 

I have said diat Osmond was in good-humour, jmd diese remarks 
will give ample evidence of die fact. They were infinitely more per¬ 
sonal dnm he usually cai ed to be, imd if Caspai' Goodwood had at¬ 
tended to them more closely he might have thought drat die defence 
of delicacy was in radier odd hands. We may believe, however, diat 
Osmond knew very well what he was about, and diat if he chose for 
once to be a litde vulgm, he had an excellent reason for die escapade. 
Goodwood had only a vague sense diat he was kping it on, somehow; 
he sciu'cely knew where die mixture was applied. Indeed he scarcely 
knew what Osmond was tidking about; he wimted to be idone widi 
Isabel, and diat idea spoke louder to him tlim her husband’s perfecdy 
modulated voice. He watched her tidking widi odier people, and won¬ 
dered when she would be at liberty, and whedier he might ask her to 
go into one of die odier rooms. His humour was not, like Osmond’s, 
of die best; diere was an element of dull rage in his consciousness of 
things. Up to diis time he had not disliked Osmond personally; he 
had only drought him very well-informed and obliging, jmd more tiian 
he had supposed like the person whom Isabel Ai clier would naturally 
marry. Osmond had won in die open field a great advimtage over him, 
and Goodwood had too sti'ong a sense of fair play to have been 
moved to underrate him on tiiat account. He had not tiied positively 
to like him; diis was a llight of sentimental benevolence of which, even 
in die days when he came near est to reconciling himself to what had 
happened. Goodwood was (juite incapable. He accepted him as a ra¬ 
ther brilliant personage of tire amateurish kind, afflicted witii a redun¬ 
dancy of leisure which it amused him to work off in littie refinements 
of conversation. But he only liidf ti usted him; he could never make 
out why die deuce Osmond should lavish refinements of imy sort 
upon him. It made him suspect tiiat he found some private entertain¬ 
ment in it, and it ministered to a general impression that his successful 
rivid had a fantastic stieak in his composition. He knew indeed tiiat 
Osmond could have no reason to wish him e\dl; he had notiiing to 
fear from him. He had ciu ried off a supreme advantage, and he could 
alford to be kind to a man who had lost eveiytiiing. It was tine tiiat 
Goodwood at times had wished Osmond were dead, imd would have 
liked to kill him; but Osmond had no means of knowing tiiis, for 
practice had made Goodwood cjuite perfect in tiie lut of appearing 
inaccessible to-day to any violent emotion. He cultivated tiiis art in 
order to deceive himself, but it was otiiers that he deceived first. He 
cultivated it, moreover, witii very limited success; of which there could 
be no better proof tiian tiie deep, dumb irritation tiiat reigned in his 
soul when he lieiu d Osmond speak of his wife’s feelings as if he were 
commissioned to answer for tiieni. That was all he had an ear for in 
what his host said to him this evening; he was conscious tiiat Osmond 
made more of a point even tiiim usual of referring to tiie conjugal 
Imniony which prevailed at tiie Palazzo Roccanera. He was more 
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cai eful tlijm ever to spejik as if he and his wife had all diings in sweet 
commnnity, Juid it were as natnrjil to eaeh of diem to say “we” as to 
say “1.” In all diis diere was im air of intention which pnzzled and 
angered onr poor Bostoniim, who conld only reflect for his comfort 
that Mrs. Osmond’s relations witii her hnsband were none of his bnsi- 
ness. He had no proof whatever tiiat her hnsband misrepresented 
her, imd if he jndged her by tire snrface of tilings was bonnd to believe 
that she liked her life. She had never given him tiie faintest sign of 
discontent. Miss Stackpole had told him tiiat she had lost her illn- 
sions, bnt wi lting for tiie papers had made Miss Stackpole sensational. 
She was too fond of eiuly news. Moreover, since her arrival in Rome 
she had been ninch on her gnai d; she had ceased to flash her kmtern 
at him. This, indeed, it may be said for her, wonld have been cjnite 
against her conscience. She had now seen tiie reality of Isabel’s sitna- 
tion, imd it had inspired her witii a jnst reserve. Whatever conld be 
done to improve it, the most nsefnl form of assistimce wonld not be 
to inflame her former lovers witii a sense of her wrongs. Miss Stack- 
pole continned to take a deep interest in tiie state of Mr. Goodwood’s 
feelings, bnt she showed it at present only by sending him choice ex- 
Pacts, hnmorons and otiier, from tiie Americim jonrnals, of which 
she received several by every post and which she always pernsed witii 
a pair of scissors in her Inmd. The articles she cnt ont she placed in 
an envelope addressed to Mr. Goodwood, which she left witii her 
own hand at his hotel. He never asked her a (jnestion abont Isabel; 
hadn’t he come five tiionsand miles to see for himsell? He was tiins 
not in die least antiiorised to tiiink Mrs. Osmond nnhappy; bnt tiie 
very absence of antiiorisation operated as jm irritant, ministered to tiie 
angry pain witii which, in spite of his tiieory tiiat he had ceased to 
care, he now recognised tiiat, as hu' is she was concerned, tiie fntnre 
had notiling more for him. 

He had not even tiie satisfaction of knowing tiie P ntii; appai entiy 
he conld not even he trnsted to respect her if she were nnhappy. He 
was hopeless, he was helpless, he was snperflnons. To tiiis last fact 
she had called his attention by her ingenions plan for making him 
leave Rome. He had no objection whatever to doing what he conld 
for her consin, bnt it made him grind his teetii to tiiink tiiat of all tiie 
semces she might have asked of him tiiis was tiie one she had been 
eager to select. There had been no danger of her choosing one tiiat 
wonld have kept him in Rome! 

To-night what he was chiefly tiiinking of was tiiat he was to leave 
her to-morrow, and tiiat he had gJiined notiiing by coming bnt tiie 
knowledge tiiat he was as snperflnons as ever. Abont herself he had 
gained no knowledge; she was impertnrbable, impenePable. He felt 
die old bitterness, which he had Pied so hard to swallow, rise again in 
his tiiroat, and he knew tiiat tiiere me disappointments which last as 
long as life. Osmond went on talking; Goodwood was vagnely aware 
that he was tonching again npon his perfect intimacy witii his wife. It 
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seemed to him for a moment tliat Osmond had a kind of demoniac 
imagination; it was impossible that witiiont malice he shonld have se¬ 
lected so nnnsnjil a topic. Bnt what did it matter, after Jill, whetlier he 
were demoniac or not, and whetlier she loved him or hated him? She 
might hate him to tire deatli witiiont Goodwood’s gaining by it. 

“Yon tiavel, by tlie by, witli Tonchett,” Osmond said. “I snppose 
that means tliat yon will move slowly?” 

“I don’t know; I shall do jnst as he likes.” 

“Yon aie veiy? accommodating. We me immensely obliged to 
yon; yon ninst really let me say it. My wife has probably expressed to 
yon what we feel. Tonchett has been on onr minds all winter; it has 
looked more tlimi once as if he wonld never leave Rome. He onght 
never to have come; it’s worse tlian im imprndence for people in tliat 
state to tiavel; it’s a kind of indelicacy. I wonldn’t for tlie world be 
nnder snch an obligation to Tonchett as he has been to—to my wife 
mid me. Otlier people inevitably have to look after him, mid every 
one isn’t so generons as yon.” 

“I have notliing else to do,” said Caspm', dryly. 

Osmond looked at him a moment, askance. “Yon onght to marry, 
mid tlien yon wonld have plenty to do! It is trne tliat in tliat case yon 
wonldn’t be cjnite so available for deeds of mercy.” 

“Do yon find tliat as a nimried nnm yon are so nincli occnpied?” 

“Ah, yon see, being nimried is in itself mi occnpation. It isn’t al¬ 
ways active; it’s often passive; bnt tliat takes even more attention. 
Then my wife and I do so many tilings togetlier. We read, we stndy, 
we make ninsic, we walk, we drive—we talk even, as when we first 
knew each otlier. I delight, to tliis honr, in my wife’s conversation. If 
yon are ever bored, get married. Yonr wife indeed may bore yon, in 
tliat case; bnt yon will never bore yonrself. Yon will always have some- 
tiling to say to yonrself—always have a snbject of reflection.” 

“I am not bored,” said Goodwood. “I have plenty to tliink abont 
mid to say to myself.” 

“More tlnm to say to otliers!” Osmond exclaimed, witli a light 
langh. “Where shall yon go next? I niemi after yon have consigned 
Tonchett to his natnral cme-takers—I believe his motlier is at last com¬ 
ing back to look after him. That little lady is snperb; she neglects her 
dnties witli a finish! Perhaps yon will spend tlie snnimer in England?” 

“I don’t know; I have no plans.” 

“Happy nimi! That’s a little nnde, bnt it’s very free.” 

“Oh yes, I am very free.” 

“Free to come back to Rome, I hope,” said Osmond, as he saw a 
gronp of new visitors enter tlie room. “Remember tliat when yon do 
come we connt npon yon!” 

Goodwood had niemit to go away emly, bnt tlie evening elapsed 
witiiont his having a chance to speak to Isabel otlienvise tliim as one 
of severjil associated interlocntors. There was sonietliing peiwerse in 
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tlie inveteracy witlr which she avoided him; Goodwood’s uncjuencha- 
ble rancour discovered an intenrion where diere was certainly no ap- 
peju'jmce of one. There was absolutely no appeju jmce of one. She 
met his eye widi her sweet hospitable smile, which seemed Jilmost to 
ask drat he would come jmd help her to entertain some of her visitors. 
To such suggesrions, however, he only opposed a sriff impatience. He 
wandered about jmd wjiited; he bilked to die few people he knew, 
who found him for the first dnie radier self-contiadictory. This was 
indeed rare widi Caspar Goodwood, diough he often contiadicted 
odiers. There was often music at die Palazzo Roccimera, and it was 
usuidly veiy' good. Under cover of die music he managed to contain 
himself; but towai d die end, when he saw die people beginning to go, 
he drew neai' to Isabel and asked her in a low tone if he might not 
speak to her in one of die odier rooms, which he had just assured 
himself was empty. 

She smiled as if she wished to oblige him, but found herself abso¬ 
lutely prevented. “I’m idraid it’s impossible. People me sa^ang good¬ 
night, and I must be where diey can see me.” 

“I sliidl wait dll diey are all gone, dien!” 

She hesitated a moment. “All, diat will be delightful!” she ex¬ 
claimed. 

And he waited, diough it took a long dnie yet. There were severid 
people, at the end, who seemed tediered to the carpet. The Countess 
Gemini, who was never herself dll midnight, as she said, displayed no 
consciousness diat die entertainment was over; she had sdll a little 
circle of gendenien in front of die fire, who every now imd dien broke 
into a united laugh. Osmond had disappeared—he never bade good¬ 
bye to people; imd as die Countess was extending her range, accord¬ 
ing to her custom at diis period of die evening, Isabel had sent Pansy 
to bed. Isabel sat a litde apmt; she too appemed to wish diat her sister- 
in-law would sound a lower note mid let die last loiterers depmt in 
peace. 

“May I not say a word to you now?” Goodwood presendy asked 

her. 

She got up immediately, smiling. “Certainly, we will go some¬ 
where else, if you like.” 

They went togedier, leaving die Countess widi her litde circle, jmd 
for a moment itfter diey had crossed die direshold neidier of diem 
spoke. Isabel would not sit down; she stood in die middle of die room 
slowly fimning herself, with die same familiar grace. She seemed to be 
wjiidng for him to speak. Now diat he was idone widi her, all die pas¬ 
sion diat he had never sdded surged into his senses; it hummed in his 
eyes mid made diings swim around him. The bright, empty room 
grew dim and blurred, imd dirough die rusding dssue he saw Isabel 
hover before him widi gleaming eyes and pmted lips. If he had seen 
more disdncdy he would have perceived diat her smile was fixed mid 
a ti'ide forced—diat she was frightened at what she saw in his own face. 
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“I suppose you wish to bid me good-bye?” she said. 

“Yes—but I don’t like it. I don’t want to leave Rome,” he an¬ 
swered, with almost pkiinrive honesty. 

“I can well imagine. It is wonderfully good of you. I can’t tell you 
how kind I drink you.” 

For a moment more he said nodring. “Widr a few words like drat 
you make irre go.” 

“You must come back some day,” Isabel rejoiired, brighdy. 

“Some day? You mean as long a time heirce as possible.” 

“Oh no; I doir’t mean all tirat” 

“What do you merm? I doir’t understimd! But I said I would go, 
and I will go,” Goodwood added. 

“Come back whenever you like,” said Isabel, witir attempted light¬ 
ness. 

“I don’t cine a straw for your cousin!” Gaspin' broke out 

“Is tirat what you wished to tell me?” 

“No, no; I didir’t want to tell you anytiring; I wanted to ask you—” 
he paused a moment, imd tireir—“what have you really made of your 
life?” he said, iir a low, cjuick toire. He paused again, as if for im an¬ 
swer; but she said notiring, imd he weirt on—“I cim’t understimd, I 
cim’t peiretiate you! What am I to believe—what do you wimt me to 
think?” Still she said notiring; she only stood looking at him, now 
cjuite witirout preteirding to smile. “I am told you me unhappy, and if 
you are I should like to kirow it. That would be sonretiring for me. 
But you yourself say you are happy, imd you me somehow so still, so 
smootir. You me completely changed. You coirceal evei'}llring; I ha¬ 
ven’t really come irem' you.” 

“You come vei'}' uem ,” Isabel said, geirtiy, but iir a toire of winn¬ 
ing. 

“And yet I don’t touch you! I want to kirow tire tiutir. Have you 
done well?” 

“You ask a great deal.” 

“Yes—I have always asked a great deal. Of course you won’t tell 
me. I shall never kirow, if you can help it. And tiren it’s none of my 
business.” He had spoken witir a visible effort to conti'ol himself, to 
give a considerate form to im inconsiderate state of mind. But tire 
sense tirat it was his last clrimce, tirat he loved her imd had lost her, 
that she would think him a fool whatever he should say, suddenly gave 
hinr a lash mrd added a deep vibration to his low voice. “You are 
perfectly inscrutable, and tirat’s what makes me think you have sonre¬ 
tiring to hide. I say tirat I don’t cm e a str aw for your cousin, but I don’t 
mean tirat I don’t like hinr. I memr tirat it isn’t because I like hinr tirat 
I go away witir hinr. I would go if he were mr idiot, and you should 
have asked me. If you should ask me, I would go to Siberia to-mor¬ 
row. Why do you wimt me to leave tire place? You must have some 
reason for tirat; if you were as contented as you pretend you m e, you 
wouldn’t care. I would ratirer krrow tire trutir about you, even if it’s 
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diimnable, tlian have come here for no tiring. That isn’t what I cjmre 
for. I tlronght I shonldn’t erne. I came hecanse I wanted to assnre 
myself drat I ireedir’t driirk of yon jmy more. I haveir’t dronght of jm- 
ydriirg else, rmd yon ar e (jnite right to wish me to go away. Bnt if I 
mnst go, drere is iro Irrunr iir my lettiirg myself ont for a single mo- 
nreirt, is drere? If yon are rejdly hnrt—if he hnrts yon—irodring / say 
will hnrt yon. Wheir I tell yon I love yon, it’s simply what I crmre for. 
I dronght it was for sonrethiirg else; hnt it was for drat. I shonldir’t say 
it if I didir’t believe I slronld irever see yon again. It’s dre last time—let 
me plnck a single dower! I have iro right to say drat, I know; and yon 
have iro right to listen. Bnt yon don’t listen; yon never listen, yon are 
always drinking of sonredring else. After dris I mnst go, of conrse; so 
I slridl at least have a reason. Yonr asking me is no reason, not a reid 
one. I cim’t jndge by yonr hnsbimd,” he went on, irrelevandy, idnrost 
incoherendy, “I don’t nnderstand him; he tells rrre yon adore each 
odrer. Why does he tell me drat? What bnsiness is it of mine? When 
I say drat to yon, yon look strange. Bnt yon always look strange. Yes, 
yon have sonredring to hide. It’s none of my bnsirress—very tine. Bnt 
I love yon,” said Caspin Goodwood. 

As he said, she looked strange. She tnrned her eyes to die door 
by which drey had errtered, rmd raised her km as if irr warrring. 

“Yon have behaved so well; don’t spoil it,” she said, sofdy. 

“No orre hern s me. It’s worrderfnl what yon tr ied to pnt me off 
widr. I love yon as I have never loved yon.” 

“I know it. I knew it as soon as yon consented to go.” 

“Yon can’t help it—of conrse not. Yon wonld if yon conld, bnt yon 
can’t, nrrfortnnately. Urrfortnrrately for me, I mean. I ask irodring- 
nodring, drat is, drat I shonldrr’t. Bnt I do ask orre sole satisfaction— 
drat yon tell me—drat yon tell me—” 

“That I tell yon what?” 

“Whetirer I may pity yon.” 

“Slronld yon like drat?” Isabel asked, tiydng to srrrile again. 

“To pity yon? Most assnredly! That at least wonld be doing sonre- 
drirrg. I wonld give my life to it.” 

She raised her fim to her face, which it covered, all except her 
eyes. They rested a rrronrerrt orr his. 

“Dorr’t give yonr life to it; hnt give a dronght to it every rrow and 
tlrerr.” 

Arrd witir tirat Isabel werrt back to tire Conrrtess Genrirri. 


XLIX. 

MADAME MERLE had rrot made her appeararrce at tire Palazzo 
Roccanera orr dre evenirrg of tirat Thnrsday of which I have mu rated 
some of tire irrciderrts, and Isabel, tirongh she observed her abserrce, 
was rrot snrprised by it. Things had passed betweerr them which added 
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no stimulus to sociability, and to appreciate which we must glance a 
little backwai'd. It has been mentioned tliat Madjmie Merle returned 
from Naples shortly after Lord Warhurton had left Rome, jmd tlrat 
on her first meeting witli Isabel (whom, to do her justice, she came 
immediately to see) her first utterimce was an incjuiry as to tire where¬ 
abouts of tills noblemim, for whom she appeared to hold her dem 
friend accountable. 

“Please don’t talk of him,” said Isabel, for imswer; “we have heiu d 
so much of him of late.” 

Madame Merle bent her head on one side a little, protestingly, 
imd smiled in tire left corner of her moutli. 

“You have heiud, yes. But you must remember tliat I have not, in 
Naples. I hoped to find him here, imd to be able to congratulate 
Pimsy.” 

“You may congratulate Pimsy still; but not on miu iyting Lord War- 
burton.” 

“How you say tliat! Don’t you know I had set my heart on it?” 
Madimie Merle asked, witli a great deal of spirit, but still witli tlie in¬ 
tonation of good-humour. 

Isabel was discomposed, but she was determined to be good-hu¬ 
moured too. 

“You shouldn’t have gone to Naples, tlien. You should have 
stayed here to watch tlie affair.” 

“I had too much confidence in you. But do you think it is too 
late?” 

“You had better ask Pimsy,” said Isabel. 

“I shall ask her what you have said to her.” 

These words seemed to justify tlie impulse of self-defence 
moused on Isabel’s pait by her perceiving tliat her visitor’s attitude 
was a critical one. Madame Merle, as we know, had been very discreet 
hitherto; she had never criticised; she had been excessively afraid of 
intermeddling. But appmently she had only reserved herself for tliis 
occasion; for she had a dangerous (juickness in her eye, imd an air of 
irritation which even her admirable smile was not able to tiansmute. 
She had suffered a disappointment which excited Isabel’s surprise— 
our heroine having no knowledge of her zealous interest in Pmisy’s 
mmriage; imd she beti ayed it in a niimner which (juickened Mrs. Os¬ 
mond’s aku'iii. More clearly tlian ever before, Isabel heard a cold, 
mocking voice proceed from she knew not where, in tlie dim void 
that surrounded her, and declare that tliis, bright, sti'ong, definite, 
worldly woman, tliis incmnation of tlie practical, tlie personal, tlie im¬ 
mediate, was a powerful agent in her destiny. She was nearer to her 
tlimi Isabel had yet discovered, mid her nemness was not the dimm¬ 
ing accident tliat she had so long tliought. The sense of accident in¬ 
deed had died within her tliat day when she happened to be struck 
witli die manner in which Madame Merle and her own husbimd sat 
togetlier in private. No definite suspicion had as yet taken its place; 
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but it was enough to make her look at tliis lady witlr a different eye, to 
have been led to reflect that tliere was more intention in her past be¬ 
haviour tlian she had allowed for at the time. Air, yes, tliere had been 
intention, tliere had been intention, Isabel said to herself; imd she 
seemed to wake from a long, pernicious dream. What was it tliat 
brought it home to her tliat Madame Merle’s intention had not been 
good? Notliing but die mistiust which had lately taken body, imd 
which married itself now to die fruitful wonder produced by her visi¬ 
tor’s challenge on behalf of poor Pimsy. There was sonietliing in tliis 
clnillenge which at die very outset excited jm imswering delkmce; a 
mmieless vitality which Isabel now saw to have been absent from her 
friend’s professions of delicacy and caution. Madame Merle has been 
unwilling to interfere, certainly, but only so long as there was notiiing 
to interfere widi. It will perhaps seem to die reader tiiat Isabel went 
fast in casting doubt, on mere suspicion, on a sincerity proved by sev¬ 
eral years of good offices. She moved (juickly, indeed, and witii rea¬ 
son, for a stiange Rutii was filtering into her soul. Madame Merle’s 
interest was identical witii Osmond’s; tiiat was enough. 

“I tiiink Pansy will tell you notiiing tliat will make you more an¬ 
gry,” she said, in answer to her compimion’s last remark. 

“I imi not in tlie least imgry. I have only a great desire to retiieve 
the situation. Do you tliink his lordship has left us for ever?” 

“I can’t tell you; I don’t understimd you. It’s all over; please let it 
rest. Osmond has talked to me a great deal about it, imd I have notii¬ 
ing more to say or to lieju. I have no doubt,” Isabel added, “tliat he 
will be very happy to discuss tlie subject witii you.” 

“I know what he tliinks; he came to see me last evening.” 

“As soon as you had lurived? Then you know all about it, and 
you needn’t apply to me for information.” 

“It isn’t information I want. At bottom, it’s s^mpatliy. I had set my 
heart on tliat nm riage; tlie idea did what so few tilings do—it satisfied 
the imagination.” 

“Your imagination, yes. But not tliat of tlie persons concerned.” 

“You mean by tliat of course tliat I imi not concerned. Of course 
not directly. But when one is such im old friend, one can’t help having 
sonietliing at stake. You forget how long I have known Pansy. You 
mean, of course,” Madjmie Merle added, “tliat you me one of tlie 
persons concerned.” 

“No; tliat’s tlie last tiling I nieim. I am very weary of it all.” 

Madimie Merle hesitated a little. “Ah yes, your work’s done.” 

“Take cin e what you say,” said Isabel, very gravely. 

“Oh, I take care; never perhaps more tlim when it appears least. 
Your husbimd judges you severely.” 

Isabel made for a moment no answer to tliis; she felt choked witii 
bitterness. It was not tlie insolence of Madimie Merle’s informing her 
that Osmond had been taking her into his confidence as against his 
wife tliat struck her most: for she was not (juick to believe tliat tliis was 
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meant for insolence. Madame Merle was ver}' rjuely insolent, and 
only when it was exactiy right. It was not right now, or at least it was 
not right yet. What tonched Isabel like a drop of corrosive acid npon 
jm open wonnd, was die knowledge drat Osmond dishononred her in 
his words as well as in his dionghts. 

“Shonld yon like to know how I jndge him?” she asked at last. 

“No, becanse yon wonld never tell me. And it wonld be painfnl 
for me to know.” 

There was a panse, and for die first time since she had known 
her, Isabel tiionght Madimie Merle disagreeable. She wished she 
wonld leave her. 

“Remember how attiactive Pansy is, imd don’t despair,” she said 
abrnptiy, witii a desire tiiat tiiis shonld close their interview. 

Bnt Madimie Merle’s expimsive presence nnderwent no contia- 
diction. She only gatiiered her niantie abont her, imd, witii die move¬ 
ment, scattered npon tire air a faint, agreeable fragrance. 

“I don’t despair,” she imswered; “I feel enconraged. And I didn’t 
come to scold yon; I cimie if possible to leiu n die ti ntii. I know yon 
will tell it if I ask yon. It’s im immense blessing witii yon, tiiat one can 
connt npon tiiat. No, yon won’t believe what a comfort I take in it.” 

“What tintii do yon speak of?” Isabel asked, wondering. 

“Jnst tiiis: whetiier Lord Warbnrton ciiimged his mind (jnite of 
his own movement, or becanse yon recommended it. To please him¬ 
self, I mean; or to please yon. Think of tiie confidence I ninst still 
have in yon, in spite of baling lost a little of it,” Madimie Merle con- 
tinned witii a smile, “to ask snch a cjnestion as tiiat!” She sat looking 
at Isabel a moment, to jndge of tiie effect of her words, and tiien she 
went on—“Now don’t be heroic, don’t be nnreasonable, don’t take 
offence. It seems to me I do yon im hononr in speaking so. I don’t 
know anotiier woniim to whom I wonld do it. I haven’t tiie least idea 
that any otiier woniim wonld tell me tiie trntii. And don’t yon see how 
well it is tiiat yonr hnsband shonld know it? It is trne tiiat he doesn’t 
appeiu' to have had imy tact whatever in tiying to extiact it; he has 
indnlged in gratnitons snppositions. Bnt tiiat doesn’t alter tiie fact tiiat 
it wonld nnike a difference in his view of his danghter’s prospects to 
know distinctly what reiilly occnrred. If Lord Warbnrton simply got 
tired of tiie poor child, tiiat’s one tiling; it’s a pity. If he gave her np to 
please yon, it’s jmotiier. That’s a pity, too; bnt in a different way. 
Then, in tiie latter case, yon wonld perhaps resign yonrself to not be¬ 
ing pleased—to simply seeing yonr step-danghter married. Let him 
off—let ns have him!” 

Mackmie Merle had proceeded very deliberately, watching her 
compjmion and appaientiy tiiinking she conld proceed safely. As she 
went on, Isabel grew pjile; she clasped her hands more tightly in her 
lap. It was not tiiat Madjmie Merle had at last tiionght it tiie right time 
to be insolent; for tiiis was not what was most appju ent. It was a worse 
horror tiian tiiat. “Who are yon—what are yon?” Isabel mnrmnred. 
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“What have you to do witli my husbjmd?” It was sti^mge diat, for die 
moment, she drew as near to him as if she had loved him. 

“Ah, dien you take it heroically! I jmi very sorry. Don’t drink, 
however, drat I slndl do so.” 

“What have you to do widi me?” Isabel went on. 

Madimie Merle slowly got up, sti'oking her muff, but not remov¬ 
ing her eyes from Isabel’s face. 

“Everydiing!” she answered. 

Isabel sat diere looking up at her, widiout rising; her face was al¬ 
most a prayer to be enlightened. But die light of her visitor’s eyes 
seemed only a diukiiess. 

“Oh, misery!” she murmured at last; and she fell hack, covering 
her face widi her hands. It had come over her like a high-surging wave 
diat Mrs. Touchett was right. Madame Merle had married her! Be¬ 
fore she uncovered her face again, diis lady had left die room. 

Isabel took a drive, idone, diat afternoon; she wished to be fai' 
away, under die sky, where she could descend from her ciuriage imd 
Read upon die daisies. She had long before diis taken old Rome into 
her confidence, for in a world of ruins die ruin of her happiness 
seemed a less unnatural catasti'ophe. She rested her weiuiness upon 
diings that had crumbled for centuries and yet sdll were upright; she 
dropped her secret sadness into die silence of lonely places, where its 
veiy modern cjuality detached itself imd grew objective, so tiiat as she 
sat in a sun-warmed angle on a winter’s day, or stood in a mouldy 
church to which no one cimie, she could almost smile at it and tiiink 
of its smidlness. Small it was, in die huge Roman record, and her 
haunting sense of die continuity of die human lot easily cairied her 
from die less to die greater. She had become deeply, tenderly ac- 
(juainted with Rome; it interfused imd moderated her passion. But 
she had grown to tiiink of it chielly as die place where people had 
suffered. This was what came to her in die stiu ved churches, where 
the nnu'ble columns, timisferred from pagan ruins, seemed to offer 
her a companionship in endurance, and die musty incense to be a 
compound of long-ummswered prayers. There was no gender nor less 
consistent heretic tinm Isabel; die firmest of worshippers, gazing at 
cku'k idtar-pictures or clustered cimdles, could not have felt more inti¬ 
mately die suggestiveness of tiiese objects nor have been more liable 
at such moments to a spirituid visitation. Pansy, as we know, was id- 
most idways her companion, and of late the Countess Gemini, bal- 
imcing a pink parasol, had lent brilliimcy to tiieir ecjuipage; but she 
still occasionally found herself idone when it suited her mood, imd 
where it suited die place. On such occasions she had several resorts; 
the most accessible of which perhaps was a seat on die low pai apet 
which edges die wide grassy space lying before die high, cold front of 
St. John Laterim; where you look across die Carnpagna at die far-ti idl- 
ing oudine of the Albim Mount, imd at tiiat mighty pkun between, 
which is still so full of idl that has vanished from it. After die departure 
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of her cousin jmd his compjinions she wjindered about more dian 
usual; she cjuried her sombre spirit from one familiar shrine to die 
odier. Even when Pansy and die Countess were with her, she felt die 
touch of a vimished world. The cai riage passing out of die walls of 
Rome, rolled dirough murow lanes, where die wild honeysuckle had 
begun to timgle itself in die hedges, or waited for her in (juiet places 
where die fields lay near, while she strolled furdier and furdier over 
the dower-freckled turf, or sat on a stone diat had once had a use, and 
gazed dirough die veil of her persomd sadness at die splendid sadness 
of die scene—at die dense, wju ni light, die fin gradations and soft con¬ 
fusions of colour, die motionless shepherds in lonely attitudes, the 
hills where die cloud-shadows had the lightness of a blush. 

On die afternoon I begim witii speaking of, she had taken a reso¬ 
lution not to drink of Madame Merle; but die resolution proved vain, 
imd tiiis lady’s image hovered constimtiy before her. She asked her¬ 
self, witii an almost childlike horror of die supposition, whetiier to 
this intimate friend of severid years tire great historical epitiiet of 
wicked were to be applied. She knew tire idea only by tire Bible and 
otlier literiny works; to die best of her belief she had no persomd ac- 
(jmuntance witii wickedness. She had desired a large acxjmuntance 
witii hunnm life, imd in spite of her having llattered herself that she 
cultivated it with some success, tiiis elementary privilege had been de¬ 
nied her. Perhaps it was not wicked—in tire historic sense—to be false; 
for tiiat was what Madimie Merle had been. Isabel’s Aunt Lydia had 
made tiiis discovery long before, jmd had mentioned it to her niece; 
but Isabel had llattered herself at tiiis time tiiat she had a much richer 
view of tilings, especiidly of die spontaneity of her own career imd die 
nobleness of her own interpretations, tiian poor stiffly-reasoning Mrs. 
Touchett. Madimie Merle had done what she wanted; she had 
brought about die union of her two friends; a reflection which could 
not fail to make it a matter of wonder tiiat she should have desired 
such im event. There were people who had tire match-making pas¬ 
sion, like die votaries of lut for art; but Madame Merle, great m tist as 
she was, was sciucely one of tiiese. She drought too ill of marriage, 
too ill even of life; she had desired tiiat marriage, but she had not 
desired otiiers. She tiierefore had had an idea of gain, and Isabel 
asked herself where she had found her profit. It took her, naturally, a 
long time to discover, and even then her discover}' was veiy' incom¬ 
plete. It came back to her tiiat Madimie Merle, though she had 
seemed to like her from tiieir first meeting at Gju dencourt, had been 
doubly affectionate Jiffer Mr. Touchett’s deatii, and after learning tiiat 
her young friend was a victim of die good old imm’s benevolence. She 
had found her profit not in die gross device of borrowing money from 
Isabel, but in the more refined idea of inti'oducing one of her inti¬ 
mates to die young girl’s fortune. She had naturally chosen her closest 
intimate, imd it was already vivid enough to Isabel tiiat Gilbert Os¬ 
mond occupied tiiis position. She found herself confronted in tiiis 
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mjmner witli tlie conviction diat tlie man in tlie world whom she had 
snpposed to be die least sordid, had married her for her money. 
Stiange to say, it had never before occnrred to her; if she had dionght 
a good deal of Inu ni of Osmond, she had not done him diis piu ricnlar 
injnty. This was die worst she conld diink of, imd she had been sa^ang 
to herself diat die worst was still to come. A man might many a 
woniim for her money, very well; die diing was often done. Bnt at least 
he slionld let her know! She wondered whedier, if he wimted her 
money, her money to-day wonld satisfy him. Wonld he take her 
money imd let her go? Ah, if Mr. Tonchett’s great charity wonld help 
her to-day, it wonld be blessed indeed! It was not slow to occnr to her 
that if Madame Merle had wished to do Osmond a semce, his recog¬ 
nition of die fact ninst have lost its warnidi. What ninst be his feelings 
to-day in regard to his too zealons benefactiess, and what expression 
ninst diey have fonnd on die pint of snch a master of irony? It is a 
singnku', bnt a characteristic, fact tiiat before Isabel retnrned from her 
silent drive she had broken its silence by the soft exckmiation— 

“Poor Madame Merle!” 

Her exclamation wonld perhaps have been jnstified if on tiiis 
simie afternoon she had been concealed behind one of die vidnable 
cnrtjiins of time-softened ckmiask which dressed the interesting littie 
salon of die lady to whom it referred; die carefnlly-airanged apart¬ 
ment to which we once paid a visit in compimy widi die discreet Mr. 
Rosier. In diat apjutment, towaids six o’clock, Gilbert Osmond was 
seated, and his hostess stood before him as Isabel had seen her sEmd 
on jui occasion commemorated in diis histoty widi an emphasis ap¬ 
propriate not so nincli to its apparent as to its real importance. 

“I don’t believe yon are nnhappy; I believe yon like it,” said Mad- 
jmie Merle. 

“Did I say I was nnhappy?” Osmond asked, widi a face grave 
enongh to snggest diat he might have been so. 

“No, bnt yon don’t say die contraiyy as yon onght in common 
gratitnde.” 

“Don’t tidk abont gratitnde,” Osmond retnrned, diydy. “And 
don’t aggravate me,” he added in a moment. 

Madimie Merle slowly seated herself, witii her lunis folded imd 
her white liimds arrjmged as a snpport to one of tiieni imd an orna¬ 
ment, as it were, to die odier. She looked excjnisitely calm, bnt im¬ 
pressively sad. 

“On yonr side, don’t tiy' to frighten me,” she said. “I wonder 
whedier yon know some of my dionghts.” 

“No more diim I can help. I have cjnite enongh of my own.” 

“That’s becanse diey ai e so delightinl.” 

Osmond rested his head against, die back of his chair imd looked 
at his companion for a long time, witii a kind of cynical directness 
which seemed also pjutiy jm expression of fatigne. “Yon do aggravate 
me,” he remarked in a moment. “I am very tired.” 
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“Eh moi, done! cried Madame Merle. 

“Widi you, it’s because you fatigue yourself. Witli me, it’s not my 
own fault.” 

“When I fatigue myself it’s for you. I have given you jm interest; 
tliat’s a great gift.” 

“Do you call it an interest?” Osmond incjuired, languidly. 

“CerEuuly, since it helps you to pass your time.” 

“The time has never seemed longer to me tlian tliis winter.” 

“You have never looked better; you have never been so agreeable, 
so brillijmt.” 

“Djmm my brilliancy!” Osmond murmured, tlioughtfully. “How 
little, after Jill, you know me?” 

“If I don’t know you, I know notliing,” said Madame Merle, smil¬ 
ing. “You have the feeling of complete success.” 

“No, I slnill not have tliat till I have made you stop judging me.” 

“I did tliat long ago. I speak from old knowledge. But you express 
yourself more, too.” 

Osmond hesitated a moment. “I wish you would express yourself 
less!” 

“You wish to condemn me to silence? Remember tliat I have 
never been a chatterbox. At any rate, tliere me three or four tilings 
that I should like to say to you first.—Your wife doesn’t know what to 
do witli herself,” she went on, witli a change of tone. 

“Excuse me; she knows perfectly. She has a line simply nmked 
out. She means to carry out her ideas.” 

“Her ideas, to-day, must be rerim kable.” 

“Certainly tliey are. She has more of tlieni tlian ever.” 

“She was unable to show me any tliis morning,” said Mackmie 
Merle. “She seemed in a very simple, almost in a stupid, state of mind. 
She was completely bewildered.” 

“You had better say at once tliat she was patlietic.” 

“Ah no, I don’t want to encourage you too much” 

Osmond still had his head agmnst the cushion behind him; tlie 
;uikle of one foot tested on tlie otlier knee. So he sat for a while. “I 
should like to know what is tlie matter witli you,” he said, at last. 

“The matter—die matter—” And here Madmne Merle stopped. 
Then she went on, witli a sudden outbreak of passion, a burst of sum¬ 
mer tliunder in a clem sky—“The matter is tliat I would give my right 
limid to be able to weep, mid tliat I cmi’t!” 

“What good would it do you to weep?” 

“It would make me feel as I felt before I knew you.” 

“If I have dried your tears, tliat’s sonietliing. But I have seen you 
shed them.” 

“Oh, I believe you will make me ciy' still. I have a great hope of 
that. I was vile tliis morning; I was horrid,” said Madame Merle. 

“If Isabel was in tlie stupid state of mind you mention, she prob¬ 
ably didn’t perceive it,” Osmond miswered. 
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“It was precisely my devilry tlrat stupefied her. I couldn’t help it; 
I was full of somediing bad. Perhaps it was somediing good; I don’t 
know. You have not only dried up my tears; you have dried up my 
soul.” 

“It is not I dieu drat jmi responsible for my wife’s coudihou,” Os¬ 
mond said. “It is pleasjmt to tliiuk tlrat I shall get the benefit of your 
iuhueuce upon her. Don’t you know tire soul is rm iirrirrortal priirci- 
ple? How cair it suffer alterahoir?” 

“I doir’t believe at all drat it’s an immorbrl priirciple. I believe it 
cjm perfecdy be destroyed. That’s what has happeired to mine, which 
was a very good oire to stru t widr; and it’s you I have to drairk for it— 
You are very bad,” Madanre Merle added, gravely. 

“Is dris dre way we rue to eird?” Osnroird asked, widr dre srmre 
studied coldness. 

“I doir’t krrow how we are to end. I wish I did! How do bad people 
end? You have made me bad.” 

“I don’t understand you. You seem to me (juite good enough,” 
said Osmond, his conscious iudiffereuce giving an exPenre effect to 
dre words. 

Madrmre Merle’s self-possession tended on dre contrary to dimin¬ 
ish, aird she was nearer losing it dran on rury occasion on which we 
have had dre pleasure of meedng her. Her eye brighteired, eveir 
hashed; her smile bePayed a painful effort. “Good eirough for rmy- 
dring tlrat I have doire widr myself? I suppose drat’s what you mean.” 

“Good eirough to be idways clmnring!” Osmond exclaimed, smil¬ 
ing too. 

“Oh God!” his companion murmured; and, sithng drere in her 
ripe freshness, she had recourse to dre siurre gesture drat she had pro¬ 
voked on Isabel’s part in dre morning; she bent her face and covered 
it widr her hands. 

“Are you going to weep, after idl?” Osmond asked; and on her 
remaining modonless he went on—“Have I ever complained to you!” 

She dropped her Irimds ijuickly. “No, you have taken your re¬ 
venge odreiwise—you have taken it on her. ” 

Osmond drrew back his head furdrer; he looked a while at dre 
ceiling, imd might have been supposed to be appealing, in im infornrid 
way, to dre heavenly powers. “Oh, dre inraginadon of women! It’s id- 
ways \arlgar, at bottom. You Pdk of revenge like a drird-rate novelist.” 

“Of course you haven’t conrpkdned. You have enjoyed your P'i- 
unrph too much.” 

“I imr rather curious to krrow what you cidl my P'iunrph.” 

“You have made your wife afraid of you.” 

Osmond changed his posihon; he leaned forward, reshng his el¬ 
bows on his krrees and looking a while at a beaudful old Persian rug, 
at his feet. He had an idr of refusing to accept any one’s valuahon of 
imydring, even of dure, imd of preferring to abide by his own; a pecu¬ 
liarity which made him at moments an irritahng person to converse 
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witli. “Isabel is not jifrjiid of me, and it’s not what I wish,” he said at 
last. “To what do yon wish to provoke me when yon say snch brings 
as drat?” 

“I have tlronght over all the harm yon catr do me,” Madame Merle 
rmswered. “Yonr wife was afraid of rrre dris rrroririirg, bnt iir rrre it was 
rejdly yon she ferued.” 

“Yon may have said tlriirgs drat were iir very bad taste; I am irot 
respoirsible for drat. I didn’t see dre nse of yonr going to see her at rdl; 
yon are capable of acting witiront her. I have irot rrrade yon afraid of 
me, drat I crm see,” Osmond weirt oir; “how tireir slronld I have made 
her? Yon are at least as brave. I crm’t tiriirk where yon have picked np 
snch rnbbish; oire might snppose yon krrew me by this time.” He got 
np, as he spoke, rmd walked to tire chimney, where he stood a mo- 
nreirt beirding his eye, as if he had seeir tirenr for tire first time, on tire 
delicate specirrreirs of rjue porcelaiir witir which it was covered. He 
took np a snrjill cnp aird held it iir his hand; tiren, still holding it and 
leaning his arm on tire mantel, he continned: “Yon always see too 
nrnch in eveiy'tiring; yon overdo it; yon lose sight of tire real. I imr 
mnch sirrrpler tiran yon drink.” 

“I drink yon ar e very simple.” Arrd Madimre Merle kept her eye 
npon her cnp. “I have corrre to tirat witir time. I jndged yon, as I say, 
of old; bnt it is only since yonr miu riage tirat I have nnderstood yon. 
I have seeir better what yon have heeir to yonr wife tirim I ever saw 
what yon were for me. Please be very car efnl of tirat precions object.” 

“It already has a small crack,” said Osmond, diytiy, as he pnt it 
dowrr. “If yon didn’t nnderstimd me before I miuried, it was crnelly 
rash of yon to pnt me into snch a box. However, I took a faircy to my 
box myself; I tlronght it wonld be a corrrfortable fit. I asked veiy' little; 
I only asked tirat she slronld like me.” 

“That she slronld like yon so nrnch!” 

“So nrnch, of conrse; in snch a case one asks tire maximnm. That 
she shonld adore me, if yon will. Oh yes, I wanted tirat.” 

“I never adored yon,” said Madame Merle. 

“Air, bnt yon pretended to!” 

“It is ti ne tirat yon never accnsed me of being a comfortable fit,” 
Madame Merle went on. 

“My wife has declined—declined to do anytiring of tire sort,” said 
Osmond. “If yon are determined to make a tr agedy of tirat, tire ti ag- 
edy is hardly for her.” 

“The tragedy is for me!” Mackmre Merle exclaimed, rising, witir a 
long low sigh, bnt giving a gkmce at tire simre time at tire contents of 
her mantel-shelf. “It appeiu s tirat I imr to be severely tanght tire disad¬ 
vantages of a false position.” 

“Yon express yonrself like a sentence in a copy-book. We irrnst 
look for onr comfort where we can find it. If my wife doesn’t like me, 
at least my child does. I shall look for compensations in Pimsy. For- 
tnnately I haven’t a fanlt to find witir her.” 
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“Ah,” said Madame Merle, softiy, “il l had a child—” 

Osmond hesitated a moment; and dien, widi a litde formal Jiir— 
“The children of odiers may be a great interest!” he annonnced. 

“Yon are more like a copy-book dian I. There is somediing, after 
:dl, drat holds ns togedier.” 

“Is it die idea of die liiu ni I may do yon?” Osmond asked. 

“No; it’s die idea of the good I may do for yon. It is that,” said 
Madimie Merle, “diat made me so jealons of Isabel. I wimt it to be 
work,” she added, widi her face, which had grown hard and bitter, 
relaxing into its nsnid social expression. 

Osmond took np his hat and his nmbrella, and after giving die 
former ludcle two or diree strokes widi his coat-cnff—“On die whole, 
I diink,” he said, “yon had better leave it to me.” 

After he had left her, Madjmie Merle went imd lifted from die 
niimtel-shelf die attennated coffee-cnp in which he had mendoned die 
existence of a crack; bnt she looked at it radier absti actedly. “Have I 
been so idle all for nodiing?” she mnrmnred to herself. 


L. 

AS the Conntess Gemini was not accjnainted widi die ancient 
monnments, Isabel occasiomdly offered to inP'odnce her to diese in- 
teresdng relics jmd to give dieir idternoon drive im andcjniuiim aim. 
The Conntess, who professed to diink her sister-in-law a prodig}' of 
learning, never made im objecdon, and gazed at masses of Roniim 
brickwork as padendy as if diey had been nionnds of modern dra¬ 
pery. She was not im andijnarian; bnt she was so delighted to be in 
Rome diat she only desired to doat with die cnrrent. She wonld gladly 
have passed an honr every day in the dimip darkness of die Badis of 
Titns, if it had been a condidon of her remaining at die Pidazzo Roc- 
cimera. Isabel, however, was not a severe cicerone; she nsed to visit 
the rnins chielly becanse diey offered an excnse for talking abont 
odier matters diim die love-afftiirs of die ladies of Florence, as to 
which her companion was never weaiy of offering inforniadon. It 
ninst be added diat dnring diese visits die Conntess was not very ac- 
dve; her preference was to sit in die carriage and exclaim diat every- 
diing was most interesdng. It was in this manner diat she had hidierto 
exiunined die Colisenm, to die infinite regret of her niece, who—widi 
idl the respect diat she owed her—conld not see why she slionld not 
descend from die vehicle and enter die bnilding. Pansy had so litde 
cliimce to nmible diat her view of die case was not wholly disinter¬ 
ested; it may be divined diat she had a secret hope diat, once inside, 
her annt might be indnced to climb to die npper ders. There cimie a 
day when die Conntess imnonnced her willingness to nndertake diis 
feat—a mild afternoon in March, when die windy niondi expressed 
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itself in occasiomil puffs of spring. The tlrree ladies went into tire Col¬ 
iseum togetlrer, but Isabel left her companions to wander over the 
place. She had often ascended to drose desolate ledges from which 
the Roman crowd used to bellow applause, rmd where now tire wild 
flowers (when tlrey rue allowed), bloom in tire deep crevices; rmd to¬ 
day she felt weary, and preferred to sit iir tire despoiled ru eira. It made 
rm iirternrissioir, too, for tire Comrtess ofteir asked more from oire’s 
atteirhoir tlrarr she gave iir returir; rmd Isabel believed drat wheir she 
was rdoire widr her iriece she let dre dust gadrer for a moment upoir 
the rmcient scrmdals of Floreirce. She remained below, drerefore, 
while Pairsy guided her mrdiscrimiiratiirg amrt to dre steep brick strrir- 
case at dre foot of which dre custodirm unlocks dre trdl woodeir gate. 
The great iirclosure was hrdf iir shadow; dre western sun brought out 
dre pale red tone of dre great blocks of ti avertine—dre lateirt colour 
which is the oirly living elemeirt iir dre immense ruin. Here and drere 
wandered a peasarrt or a tourist, looking up at dre far' sky-line where 
in dre cleiu' stillness a multitude of swidlows kept circling and plung¬ 
ing. Isabel presentiy becimre aware drat one of tire otirer visitors, 
pkmted in tire middle of tire arena, had turned his attention to her 
own person, imd was looking at her witir a certain littie poise of tire 
head, which she had some weeks before perceived to be characteristic 
of baffled but indestructible purpose. Such im attitude, to-day, could 
belong only to Mr. Edwiu d Rosier; and tiris gentleman proved in fact 
to have been considering tire cjuestion of speaking to her. When he 
had assured himself drat she was unaccompanied he drew neiu', re¬ 
marking drat though she would not answer his letters she would per¬ 
haps not wholly close her ear s to his spoken elorjuence. She replied 
that her step-daughter was close at hand and she could only give him 
five minutes; whereupon he took out his watch imd sat down upon a 
broken block. 

“It’s very soon told,” said Edward Rosier. “I have sold all my bi¬ 
belots!” 

Isabel gave, instinctively, im exclamation of horror; it was as if he 
had told her he had had all his teeth drawn. 

“I have sold tirem by auction at tire Hotel Drouot,” he went on. 
“The sale took place tirree days ago, and tlrey have telegraphed me 
the result. It’s magnificent.” 

“I am glad to hear it; but I wish you had kept your pretty tilings.” 

“I have the money instead—forty tirousand dollars. Will Mr. Os¬ 
mond drink me rich enough now?” 

“Is it for tirat you did it?” Isabel asked, gently. 

“For what else in tire world could it be? That is tire only tiring I 
think of. I went to Paris and made my ammgenrents. I couldn’t stop 
for tire sale; I couldn’t have seen tirem going off; I tirink it would have 
killed me. But I put tirem into good Irimds, and tlrey brought high 
prices. I should tell you I have kept my emmrels. Now I have got tire 
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money in my pocket, jmcl he can’t say I’m poor!” tire yonng man ex¬ 
claimed, delkmdy. 

“He will say now drat yon rue irot wise,” srrid Isabel, as if Gilbert 
Osnroird had irever said dris before. 

Rosier gave her a sharp look. 

“Do yon merm drat withont my bibelots I rmr irodring? Do yon 
mean that drey were the best dring abont me? That’s what drey told 
me iir Par is; oh, drey were very frank abont it. Bnt drey hadir’t seeir 
her!” 

“My dear frieird, yon deserve to sncceed,” srrid Isabel, very kiirdly. 

“Yon say drat so sadly that it’s dre srmre as if yon srrid I shonldir’t.” 
Arrd he rjnestioired her eye widr dre clear trepidadoir of his own. He 
had the rrir of a rrrrm who krrows he has beeir dre talk of Pru is for a 
week rmd is fnll hrdf a head trdler in conserjneirce; bnt who rdso has a 
prriirfnl snspicioir drat iir spite of dris iircrease of statnre oire or two 
persoirs still have tire perversity to tiriirk him dinriirntive. “I krrow what 
happeired here while I was away,” he weirt oir. “What does Mr. Os¬ 
nroird expect, after she has refnsed Lord Warbnrton?” 

Isabel hesitated a nronreirt. 

“That she will marry anotirer iroblemim.” 

“What odrer noblerrran!” 

“Oire drat he will pick ont.” 

Rosier slowly got np, pntting his watch into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Yon are langhing at some oire; bnt tiris time I don’t drink it’s at 
me.” 

“I didn’t nreim to langh,” said Isabel. “I langh very? seldom. Now 
yon had better go away.” 

“I feel very safe!” Rosier declared, witiront moving. This might be; 
bnt it evidently made him feel more so to make tire imnonncenrent in 
radrer a lond voice, bakmcing himself a littie conrplacentiy, on his 
toes, and looking all aronnd tire Colisennr, as if it were filled witir im 
andience. Snddenly Isabel saw him change colonr; tirere was more of 
im andience dran he had snspected. She tnrned, imd perceived that 
her two companions had retnrned from tireir excnrsion. 

“Yon mnst reidly go away,” she said, cjnickly. 

“Ah, my dear lady, pity me!” Edwaixl Rosier nrnrnrnred, in voice 
sti'imgely at variance widr dre annonncenrent I have jnst (jnoted. And 
then he added, eagerly, like a nrim who in tire midst of his misery is 
seized by a happy tironght—“Is drat lady tire Conntess Gemini? I have 
a great desire to be presented to her.” 

Isabel looked at him a moment. 

“She has no inllnence witir her brotirer.” 

“Ah, what a monster yon make him ont!” Rosier exclaimed, gkmc- 
ing at dre Conntess, who advanced, in front of Pansy, witir im anima¬ 
tion partly dne perhaps to tire fact tirat she perceived her sister-in-law 
to be engaged in conversation witir a very? pretty yonng nrim. 

“I imr glad yon have keptyonr emmrels!” Isabel exclaimed, leaving 
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him. She went stiaight to Pjmsy, who, on seeing Edward Rosier, had 
stopped short, widi lowered eyes. “We will go back to die carriage,” 
said Isabel gendy. 

“Yes, it is getting late,” Pimsy answered, more gentiy still. And she 
went on witiiont a mnrmnr, witiiont faltering or glancing back. 

Isabel, however, allowed herself tiiis last liberty, and saw tiiat a 
meeting had immediately taken place between tire Conntess and Mr. 
Rosier. He had removed his hat, imd was bowing and smiling; he had 
evidently inp'odnced himself; while tire Conntess’s expressive back 
displayed to Isabel’s eye a gracions inclination. These facts, however, 
were presently lost to sight, for Isabel imd Pansy took tiieir places 
again in tire carriage. Pansy, who faced her stepmotiier, at first kept 
her eyes fixed on her lap; tiien she raised them imd rested tiiein on 
Isabel’s. There shone ont of each of tiiem a little melancholy ray—a 
spark of timid passion which tonched Isabel to the heiu t. At tire siune 
time a wave of envy passed over her sonl, as she compared tire P em- 
nlons longing, tire definite ideal, of tire yonng girl witii her own diy 
despair. 

“Poor little Pansy!” she said, affectionately. 

“Oh, never mind!” Pimsy imswered, in tire tone of eager apology. 

And tiien tiiere was a silence; tire Conntess was a long time com¬ 
ing. 

“Did yon showyonr annt everytiiing, and did she enjoy it?” Isabel 
asked at last. 

“Yes, I showed her eveiytiiing. I tiiink she was very mnch 
pleased.” 

“And yon are not tired, I hope.” 

“Oh no, tiiimk yon, I am not tired.” 

The Conntess still remained behind, so tiiat Isabel recjnested tiie 
footmim to go into tiie Colisenm imd tell her tiiat tiiey were waiting. 
He presently retnrned witii tiie annonncenient tiiat tiie Signora 
Contessa begged tiiem not to wait—she wonld come home in a cab! 

Abont a week after tiiis lady’s (jnick sympatiiies had enlisted tiieni- 
selves witii Mr. Rosier, Isabel, going ratiier late to dress for dinner, 
fonnd Pjuisy sitting in her room. The girl seemed to have been waiting 
for her; she got np from her low chair. 

“Excnse my taking tiie liberty,” she said, in a snnill voice. “It will 
be die last—for some time.” 

Her voice was sPange, and her eyes, widely opened, had an ex¬ 
cited, frightened look. 

“Yon are not going away?” Isabel exclaimed. 

“I jmi going to tiie convent” 

“To tiie convent?” 

Pimsy drew neiu er, till she was near enongh to pnt her ju nis ronnd 
Isabel jmd rest her head on her shonlder. She stood tiiis way a mo¬ 
ment, perfectly still; bnt Isabel conld feel her P embling. The P ernor 
of her little body expressed eveiytiiing that she was nnable to say. 
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Nevertlieless, Isabel went on in a moment— 

“Why are yon going to tire convent?” 

“Becanse papa drinks it best He says a yonng girl is better, every 
now rmd dien, for making a litde retreat. He says dre world, jdways 
die world, is very bad for a yonng girl. This is jnst a chance for a litde 
seclnsion—a litde redecdon.” Pansy spoke in short detached sen¬ 
tences, as if she conld not ti nst herself. And dien she added, with a 
ti'inmph of self-conti'ol—“I drink papa is right; I have been so nrnch 
in dre world dris winter.” 

Her annonncenrent had a str ange effect npon Isabel; it seemed to 
cru'iy' a larger merming drrm dre girl herself knew. 

“When was dris decided?” she asked. “I have heard nodring of 
it.” 

“Papa told me half-an-honr ago; he dronght it better it shonldn’t 
be too nrnch talked ahont in advrmce. Madame Cadrerine is to come 
for me at a (jnarter past seven, and I rmr only to take two dresses. It is 
only for a few weeks; I am snre it will be very good. I slrrdl find rdl 
those ladies who nsed to he so kind to me, rmd I slrrdl see dre litde 
girls who are being edncated. I run very? fond of litde girls,” said Pansy, 
widr a sort of dinrinndve grandenr. “And I rmr also very fond of 
Modrer Cadrerine. I slrrdl be very? cjniet, rmd drink a great deal.” 

Isabel listened to her, holding her breadr; she was almost awe- 
stinck. 

“Thiirk of me, somedmes,” she said. 

“Air, come rmd see me sooir!” cried Pansy; and dre cry was very 
differeirt from dre heroic remarks of which she had jnst delivered her¬ 
self. 

Isabel conld say irodring more; she mrderstood irodring; she oirly 
felt drat she did irot kirow her hnsbrmd yet. Her rmswer to Pansy was 
a long teirder kiss. 

Hrdf-air-honr later she leanred from her maid drat Madanre Cadr- 
eriire had arrived iir a cab, and had departed again widr dre Signoriira. 
Oir going to dre drawing-room before dimrer she fonnd dre Conntess 
Gemiiri aloire, aird dris lady chru acterised dre iircideirt by exclainriirg, 
widr a woirderfnl toss of dre head— “En voilii, nia chere, une pose!” 
Bnt if it was rm rdfectadoir, she was at a loss to see what her hnsbaird 
rdfected. She conld oirly dimly perceive drat he had more ti adidoirs 
tlrrm she snpposed. It had become her habit to be so carefnl as to 
what she srdd to him drat, strange as it may appem, she hesitated, for 
several rrriirntes after he had come iir, to allnde to his danghter’s snd- 
den departnre; she spoke of it only idler drey were seated at table. Bnt 
she had forhiddeir herself ever to ask Osrrroird a cjnesdoir. All she 
conld do was to make a declaradoir, aird drere was oire that cimre very 
iratnrally. 

“I shall miss Pimsy very nrnch.” 

Osnroird looked a while, widr his head iircliired a litde, at dre bas¬ 
ket of dowers iir dre middle of dre table. 
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“Ah, yes,” he siiid at last, “I had drought of tliat. Yon must go and 
see her, you know; but not too often. I djue say you wonder why I 
sent her to die good sisters; but I doubt whether I cim nnike you un¬ 
derstand. It doesn’t matter; don’t trouble yourself about it. That’s why 
I had not spoken of it. I didn’t believe you would enter into it. But I 
have idways had die idea; I have jdways diought it a pint of die educa¬ 
tion of a 3'oung girl. A young girl should be fresh imd fair; she should 
be innocent and gentie. Witii die manners of die present time she is 
liable to become so dusty and crumpled! Pansy is a littie dusty, a littie 
dishevelled; she has knocked about too much. This bustiing, pushing 
rabble, tiiat calls itself society—one should take her out of it occasion¬ 
ally. Convents aie very (juiet, very convenient, very salutary. I like to 
think of her tiiere, in die old garden, under die lu cade, imiong tiiose 
ti'jmijuil, \drtuous women. Mimy of tiieni are gentiewonien born; sev¬ 
eral of tiieni are noble. She will have her books imd her drawing; she 
will have her piimo. I have made die most libend arrangements. 
There is to be notiiing ascetic; tiiere is just to be a certain littie feeling. 
She will have time to tiiink, jmd tiiere is sometiiing I want her to tiiink 
about.” Osmond spoke deliberately, reasonably, still witii his head on 
one side, as if he were looking at die basket of flowers. His tone, how¬ 
ever, was tiiat of a mini not so much offering im explanation as putting 
a tiling into words—almost into pictures—to see, himself, how it would 
look. He contemplated a while the picture he had evoked, and 
seemed greatly pleased witii it. And tiien he went on—“The Catiiolics 
me very wise, Jiffer all. The convent is a great institution; we can’t do 
witiiout it; it corresponds to mi essential need in fimiilies, in society. 
It’s a school of good mminers; it’s a school of repose. Oh, I don’t want 
to detach niy daughter from tiie world,”—added; “I don’t wmit to 
nnike her fix her tiioughts on tiie otiier one. This one is very well, 
after all, mid she may tiiink of it as much as she chooses. Only she 
must tiiink of it in the right way.” 

Isabel gave im extieme attention to tiiis littie sketch; she found it 
indeed intensely interesting. It seemed to show her how fm' her hus¬ 
band’s desire to be effective was capable of going—to tiie point of play¬ 
ing picturesfjue tiicks upon tiie delicate organism of his daughter. She 
could not understand his purpose, no—not wholly; but she under¬ 
stood it better tiian he supposed or desired, inasmuch as she was con¬ 
vinced tiiat tiie whole proceeding was an elaborate mystification, ad¬ 
dressed to herself and destined to act upon her imagination. He 
wished to do sometiiing sudden and arbitimy, sometiiing unexpected 
imd refined; to mark tiie difference between his sympatiiies imd her 
own, imd to show tiiat if he regarded his daughter as a precious work 
of ml, it was natural he should be more imd more cm eful about tiie 
finishing touches. If he wished to be effective he had succeeded; tiie 
incident sti uck a chill into Isabel’s liem t. Pansy had known tiie con¬ 
vent in her childhood mid had found a happy home tiiere; she was 
fond of tiie good sisters, who were veiy? fond of her, mid tiiere was 
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therefore, for tire moment, no definite hardship in her lot. Bnt all die 
same, die girl had taken fright; die impression her fadrer wimted to 
make wonld evidendy be shiup enongh. The old Protestimt ti adition 
had never faded from Isabel’s imagination, and as her tironghts at¬ 
tached tirernselves to tiris sti iking eximrple of her hnsbimd’s genins— 
she sat looking, like him, at tire basket of dowers—poor littie Pansy 
becimre tire heroiire of a Ragedy. Osnroird wished it to be krrowrr tirat 
he shrairk from irotiring, arrd Isabel fonird it hard to pretend to eat 
her dimrer. There was a certaiir relief, presentiy, iir heiuing tire high, 
bright voice of her sister-in-law. The Conntess, too, apparently, had 
been tiriirkiirg tire tiring ont; bnt she had arrived at a dilferent coircln- 
sion from Isabel. 

“It is very absnrd, my dear Osnroird,” she said, “to iirvent so rrrany 
pretty reasons for poor Pansy’s banishment. Why don’t yon say at 
oirce tirat yon want to get her ont of my way? Haven’t yon discovered 
that I tiriirk very' well of Mr. Rosier? I do indeed; he seems to me a 
delightihl yonng nrair. He has rrrade me believe in tine love; I never 
did before! Of conrse yon have made np yonr mind tirat with tirose 
convictions I am dreadfnl compimy for Pansy.” 

Osmond took a sip of a glass of wine; he looked perfectly good- 
hnmonred. 

“My deiu' Anry,” he answered, smiling as if he were nttering a 
piece of gallantiyy “I don’t krrow anytiring abont yonr convictions, bnt 
if I snspected tirat tirey interfere witir mine it wonld be nrnch simpler 
to banish yon.” 


LI. 

THE Conntess was not banished, bnt she felt tire insecnrity of her 
tennre of her brotirer’s hospitality. A week after tiris incident Isabel 
received a telegram from Engkmd, dated from Gardenconrt, imd 
beiu'ing tire stamp of Mrs. Tonchett’s antirorship. “Ralph cannot last 
many days,” it ran, “and if convenient wonld like to see yon. Wishes 
me to say that yon mnst come only if yon have not otirer dnties. Say, 
for myself, tirat yon nsed to talk a good deal abont yonr dnty arrd to 
wonder what it was; shall be cnrions to see whetirer yon have fonird it 
ont. Ralph is dying, and tirere is no otirer compimy.” Isabel was pre- 
piued for tiris news, having received from Henrietta Stackpole a de¬ 
tailed acconnt of her jonrney to England witir her appreciative patient. 
Ralph had lu rived more dead tirarr alive, bnt she had managed to con¬ 
vey him to Gardenconrt, where he had taken to his bed, which, as 
Miss Stackpole wrote, he evidently wonld never leave again. “I like 
hinr nrnch better sick tirim when he nsed to be well,” said Henrietta, 
who, it will be remembered, had taken a few yeiu s before a sceptical 
view of Ralph’s disabilities. She added tirat she had really had two 
patients on her hands instead of one, for tirat Mr. Goodwood, who 
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had been of no eartlily nse, was cjnite as sick, in a different way, as 
Mr. Tonchett. Afterwards she wiote drat she had been obliged to snr- 
render dre field to Mrs. Tonchett, who had jnst retnrned from Amer¬ 
ica, and had prompdy given her to nnderstand drat she didn’t wish 
imy inter\dewing at Gardenconrt. Isabel had written to her annt shordy 
idler Ralph came to Rome, letting her know of his criticid condition, 
imd snggesting tiiat she shonld lose no time in retnrning to Enrope. 
Mrs. Tonchett had telegraphed an acknowledgment of tiiis admoni¬ 
tion, and tire only fnrtiier news Isabel received from her was tire sec¬ 
ond telegram which I have jnst (jnoted. 

Isabel stood a moment looking at tire latter missive, tiien, tiirnst- 
ing it into her pocket, she went stiaight to tire door of her hnsband’s 
stndy. Here she again pansed im instant, after which she opened tire 
door and went in. Osmond was seated at tire table near tire window 
witii a folio volnme before him, propped against a pile of books. This 
volnme was open at a page of small colonred plates, imd Isabel pres¬ 
ently saw drat he had been copying from it tire drawing of an imticjne 
coin. A box of water-colonrs and fine brnshes lay before him, and he 
had already ti imsferred to a sheet of immacnlate paper tire delicate, 
finely-tinted disk. His back was tnrned toward tire door, bnt witiiont 
looking ronnd he recognised his wife. 

“Excnse me for distnrbing yon,” she said. 

“When I come to yonr room I always knock,” he imswered, going 
on witii his work. 

“I forgot; I had sometiiing else to drink of. My consin is dying.” 

“Ah, I don’t believe tiiat,” said Osmond, looking at his drawing 
throngh a magnifying glass. “He was dating when we married; he will 
ontiive ns all.” 

Isabel gave herself no time, no tiionght, to appreciate tire ciu efnl 
c^micisrn of tiiis decku ation; she simply went on cjnickly, fnll of her 
own intention— 

“My annt has telegraphed for me; I ninst go to Gardenconrt.” 

“Why ninst yon go to Giudenconrt?” Osmond asked, in tire tone 
of impiu'tial cnriosity. 

“To see Ralph before he dies.” 

To tiiis, for some time, Osmond made no rejoinder; he contin- 
ned to give his chief attention to his work, which was of a sort tiiat 
wonld brook no negligence. 

“I don’t see tire need of it,” he said at last. “He cimie to see yon 
here. I didn’t like tiiat; I tiionght his being in Rome a great mistake. 
Bnt I tolerated it, becanse it was to be tire last time yon shonld see 
him. Now yon tell me it is not to have been tiie last. Ah, yon are not 
gratefnl!” 

“What mil I to be gratefnl for?” 

Gilbert Osmond laid down his little implements, blew a speck of 
dnst from his drawing, slowly got np, and for tiie first time looked at 
his wife. 
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“For my not having interfered while he was here.” 

“Oh yes, I am. I remember perfecdy how disrincdy yon let me 
know yon didn’t like it. I was veiy? glad when he went away.” 

“Leave him alone dien. Don’t rnn after him.” 

Isabel tnrned her eyes away from him; drey rested npon his litde 
drawing. 

“I mnst go to England,” she said, widi a fnll conscionsness drat 
her toire might strike rm irritable man of taste as stnpidly obsdirate. 

“I shrdl irot like it if yon do,” Osnroird remarked. 

“Why shonld I nriird drat? Yon won’t like it if I doir’t. Yon like 
irodring I do or doir’t do. Yon pretend to driirk I lie.” 

Osnroird tnrned slightly pale; he gave a cold smile. 

“That’s why yon mnst go dren! Not to see yonr consin, bnt to take 
a revenge on me.” 

“I krrow nodring abont revenge.” 

“I do,” said Osmond. “Don’t give me arr occasion.” 

“Yon are only too eager to take one. Yon wish immensely drat I 
wonld commit some folly.” 

“I shidl be gradfied dren if yon disobey me.” 

“If I disobey yon?” said Isabel, in a low tone, which had dre effect 
of gendeness. 

“Let it be clear. If yon leave Rome to-day it will be a piece of dre 
most deliberate, dre most calcnlated, opposidon.” 

“How can yon call it cidcnlated? I received my annt’s telegram bnt 
three minntes ago.” 

“Yon cidcnlate rapidly; it’s a great accomplishment. I don’t see 
why we shonld prolong onr discnssion; yon krrow my wish.” And he 
stood drere as if he expected to see her withdraw. 

Bnt she never moved; she conldn’t move, strange as it may seem; 
she still wished to jnstify herself; he had the power, in an extiaordinaiy 
degree, of making her feel tiris need. There was sonretiring in her im¬ 
agination drat he conld always appeid to against her jndgment. 

“Yon have no reason for snch a wish,” said Isabel, “imd I have 
every reason for going. I cim’t tell yon how nnjnst yon seem to me. 
Bnt I drink yon krrow. It is yonr own opposition tirat is cidcnlated. It 
is malignant.” 

She had never nttered her worst tironght to her hnsband before, 
and tire seirsatioir of heiu ing it was evideirtiy new to Osmond. Bnt he 
showed no snrprise, and his coolness was appareirtiy a proof tirat he 
had believed his wife wonld in fact be nnable to resist for ever his 
ingenions endeavonr to draw her ont. 

“It is all tire more iirteirse, tireir,” he answered. And he added, 
alnrost as if he were giving her a frieirdly connsel—“This is a very im¬ 
portant matter.” She recognised tiris; she was fnlly conscions of tire 
weight of tire occasion; she krrew tirat between tirem tirey had lu rived 
at a crisis. Its gravity made her carefnl; she said notiring, imd he went 
on. “Yon say I have no reason? I have tire very? best. I dislike, from 
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the bottom of my soul, what you iuteud to do. It’s dishonourable; it’s 
indelicate; it’s indecent. Your cousin is nothing whatever to me, jmd 
I jmi under no obligation to make concessions to him. I have Jilready 
made tire very handsomest. Your relations witli him, while he was 
here, kept me on pins jmd needles; but I let tlrat pass, because from 
week to week I expected him to go. I have never liked him and he 
has never liked me. That’s why you like him—because he hates me,” 
sjud Osmond, with a (juick, barely audible P ernor in his voice. “I have 
an ideal of what my wife should do and should not do. She should 
not Pavel across Europe alone, in defiance of my deepest desire, to 
sit at tire bedside of otlier men. Your cousin is notliing to you; he is 
notiling to us. You smile most expressively when I talk about us; but 
I assure you tliat we, we, is all tliat I know. I take our nnuriage seri¬ 
ously; you appear to have found a way of not doing so. I am not aware 
that we are divorced or separated; for me we me indissolubly united. 
You are nearer to me tiian any hummi creature, and I imi nearer to 
you. It may be a disagreeable proximity; it’s one, at imy rate, of our 
own deliberate making. You don’t like to be reminded of tliat, I know; 
but I imi perfectly willing, because—because—” And Osmond paused 
a moment, looking as if he had something to say which would be very 
much to die point. “Because I tliink we should accept tlie conse- 
(juences of our actions, imd what I value most in life is tlie honour of 
a tiling!” 

He spoke gravely and almost gently; tlie accent of saicasm had 
dropped out of his tone. It had a gravity which checked his wife’s 
cjuick emotion; tlie resolution witli which she had entered tlie room 
found itself caught in a mesh of fine tlireads. His last words were not 
a command, tliey constituted a kind of appeal; and tliough she felt 
tliat imy expression of respect on Osmond’s pmt could only be a re¬ 
finement of egotism, tliey represented sonietliing Panscendent mid 
absolute, like tlie sign of tlie cross or tlie flag of one’s counPy. He 
spoke in tlie name of something sacred mid precious—tlie obsemmce 
of a magnificent form. They were as perfectly apart in feeling as two 
disillusioned lovers had ever been; but they had never yet sepm ated 
in act. Isabel had not chmiged; her old passion for justice still abode 
witliin her; imd now, in tlie very tliick of her sense of her husband’s 
blasphemous sophistry, it begjm to tlirob to a tune which for a mo¬ 
ment promised him the victory. It came over her tliat in his wish to 
preseiwe appearances he was after all sincere, mid tliat tliis, as fm' as it 
went, was a merit. Ten minutes before, she had felt all tlie joy of irre- 
flective action—a joy to which she had so long been a sPanger; but 
action had been suddenly clnmged to slow renunciation, P ansformed 
by die blight of her husband’s touch. If she must renounce, however, 
she would let him know that she was a victim ratlier tlnm a dupe. “I 
know you are a master of tlie art of mockery,” she said. “How can 
you spejik of mi indissoluble union—how cim you speak of your being 
contented? Where is our union when you accuse me of fiilsity? 
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Where is your eontentment when you have uotliiug but hideous sus¬ 
picion in your heart?” 

“It is in our living deceudy togedier, in spite of such drawbacks.” 

“We don’t live deceudy togedrer!” Isabel cried. 

“Indeed we don’t, if you go to Engkmd.” 

“That’s very litde; diat’s uodiing. I might do much more.” 

Osmond rjiised his eyebrows jmd even his shoulders a litde; he 
had lived long enough in Ibdy to catch diis tiick. “Air, if you have 
come to drreateu me, I prefer my drawing,” he said, widking back to 
his table, where he took up die sheet of paper on which he had been 
working and stood a moment eximiiuiug his work. 

“I suppose drat if I go you will not expect me to come back,” said 
Isabel. 

He turned (juickly round, and she could see drat diis movement 
at least was not studied. He looked at her a litde, imd dieu—“Are you 
out of your mind?” he iiKjuired. 

“How can it be imydiing but a rupture?” she went on; “especially 
if all you say is ti ue?” She was unable to see how it could be anydiing 
but a rupture; she sincerely wished to know what else it might be. 

Osmond sat down before his table. “I really cim’t aigue widi you 
on die hypodiesis of your defying me,” he said. And he took up one 
of his litde brushes again. 

Isabel lingered but a moment longer; long enough to embrace 
widi her eye his whole deliberately indifferent, yet most expressive, 
figure; jdter which she (juickly left die room. Her faculdes, her energy, 
her passion, were idl dispersed again; she felt as if a cold, dark mist 
had suddenly encompassed her. Osmond possessed in a supreme de¬ 
gree die art of elicidug one’s weakness. 

On her way back to her room she found die Countess Gemini 
standing in the open doorway of a litde parlour in which a small col¬ 
lection of heterogeneous books had been arranged. The Countess 
had an open volume in her hand; she appeared to have been glancing 
down a page which failed to stiike her as interesting. At die sound of 
Isabel’s step she raised her head. 

“Ah my dear,” she said, “you, who are so literary, do tell me some 
imiusing book to read! Eveiy'tiiing here is so fearfully edifying. Do you 
drink this would do me any good?” 

Isabel gkmced at tire title of tire volume she held out, but witiiout 
reading or understanding it. “I imi afraid I cm’t advise you. I have 
had bad news. My cousin, Ridpli Touchett, is dying.” 

The Countess tiirew down her book. “Ah, he was so nice! I am 
sorry for you,” she said. 

“You would be sorrier still if you knew.” 

“What is tiiere to know? You look very badly,” die Countess 
added. “You must have been witii Osmond.” 

Hidf-im-hour before, Isabel would have listened very coldly to an 
intimation diat she should ever feel a desire for die sympatiiy of her 
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sister-in-law, Jind tliere can be no better proof of her present embar¬ 
rassment tlnm tire fact tliat she almost clntched at diis lady’s llnttering 
attention. “I have been witlr Osmond,” she sjud, while tire Conntess’s 
bright eyes glittered at her. 

“I am snre he has been odions!” tire Conirtess cried. “Did he say 
he was glad poor Mr. Tonchett is dying!” 

“He said it is impossible I slronld go to Englaird.” 

The Conirtess’s nriird, wlreir her iirterests were coircerired, was 
agile; she already foresaw tire extinctioir of any fnrtlrer brightness iir 
her visit to Rome. Rrrlplr Tonchett wonld die, Isabel wonld go iirto 
nronririirg, and tlreir tlrere wonld be iro irrore dimrer-pru ties. Snch a 
prospect prodnced for a nronreirt iir her conirteirarrce air expressive 
grirrrace; bnt tlris rapid, pictnrescjne play of featnre was her only trib- 
nte to disappoiirtnrent. After all, she reflected, tire ganre was almost 
played ont; she had already overstayed her invitation. And tlreir she 
cared enongh for Isabel’s ti'onble to forget her own, and she saw that 
Isabel’s ti'onble was deep. It seemed deeper tlrim tire mere deatlr of a 
consin, and tire Conirtess had no hesitation in connecting her exas¬ 
perating brotlrer witlr tire expression of her sister-in-law’s eyes. Her 
heart beat witlr im almost joyons expectation; for if she had wished to 
see Osmond overtopped, tire conditions looked favonrable now. Of 
conrse, if Isabel slronld go to England, she herself wonld immediately 
leave tire Palazzo Roccimera; notlring wonld indnce her to remain 
tlrere witlr Osmond. Nevertlreless she felt im immense desire to hear' 
that Isabel wonld go to England. “Notlring is impossible for yon, my 
dear,” she said, ciuessingly. “Why else are yon rich imd clever and 
good?” 

“Why indeed? I feel stnpidly weak.” 

“Why does Osmond say it’s impossible?” tire Conntess asked, in 
a tone which snfticientiy declared tlrat she conldn’t imagine. 

Erom tire moment tlrat she began to (jnestion her, however, Isabel 
drew back; she disengaged her himd, which tire Conntess had affec¬ 
tionately taken. Bnt she answered tlris inrjniry witlr frank bitterness. 
“Becanse we are so happy togetlrer tlrat we cimnot separate even for 
a fortiright.” 

“Ah,” cried tire Conntess, while Isabel tnrned away; “when I wimt 
to make a jonrney my hnsband simply tells me I can have no money!” 

Isabel went to her room, where she walked np imd down for an 
honr. It may seem to some readers tlrat she took tlrings very hard, imd 
it is certain tlrat for a woman of a high spirit she had allowed herself 
easily to be arrested. It seemed to her tlrat only now she fnlly meas- 
nred tire great nndertaking of mati imony. Marriage nreimt tlrat in snch 
a case as tlris, when one had to choose, one chose as a matter of 
conrse for one’s hnsbimd. “I imr afraid—yes, I imr afraid,” she said to 
herself more tlrim once, stopping short in her walk. Bnt what she was 
afraid of was not her hnsband—his displeasnre, his hatred, his re- 
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venge; it was not even her own later jndgrnent of her condnct—a con- 
siderarion which had often held her in check; it was simply die vio¬ 
lence diere wonld be in going when Osmond wished her to remain. 
A gnlf of difference had opened between diem, bnt neverdieless it 
was his desire diat she shonld stay, it was a horror to him diat she 
slionld go. She knew die nervons fineness widi which he conld feel 
im objection. What he tiionght of her she knew; what he was capable 
of saying to her she had felt; yet tiiey were miu ried, for all tiiat, and 
miuriage meant diat a woman shonld abide witii her hnsbimd. She 
sank down on her sofa at last, and bnried her head, in a pile of cnsh- 
ions. 

When she raised her head again, die Conntess Gemini stood be¬ 
fore her. She had come in noiselessly, nnperceived; she had a stiimge 
smile on her tiiin lips, imd a still sti imger glitter in her sniidl dark eye. 

“I knocked,” she said, “bnt yon didn’t answer me. So I ventnred 
in. I have been looking at yon for die last five minntes. Yon are very 
nnhappy.” 

“Yes; bnt I don’t tiiink yon cim comfort me.” 

“Will yon give me leave to try?” And die Conntess sat down on 
the sofa beside her. She continned to smile, imd tiiere was sometiiing 
conimnnicative and exnltant in her expression. She appeared to have 
sometiiing to say, imd it occnrred to Isabel for die first time tiiat her 
sister-in-law might say something important. She fixed her hrilliant 
eyes npon Isabel, who fonnd at last a disagreeable fascination in her 
gaze. “After all,” die Conntess went on, “I ninst tell yon, to begin witii, 
that I don’t nnderstand yonr state of mind. Yon seem to have so many 
scrnples, so niimy reasons, so niimy ties. When I discovered, ten years 
ago, tiiat my hnsband’s deaiest wish was to make me miserable—of 
late he has simply let me alone—all, it was a wonderfnl simplification! 
My poor Isabel, yon are not simple enongh.” 

“No, I imi not simple enongh,” said Isabel. 

“There is sometiiing I want yon to know,” die Conntess de- 
ckued—“becanse I tiiink yon onght to know’ it. Perhaps yon do; per¬ 
haps yon have gnessed it. Bnt if yon have, all I can say is tiiat I nnder¬ 
stand still less why yon shonldn’t do as yon like.” 

“What do yon wish me to know?” Isabel felt a foreboding which 
made her heart beat. The Conntess was abont to jnstify herself, imd 
tills alone was portentons. 

Bnt die Conntess seemed disposed to play a little witii her snbject. 
“In yonr place I shonld have gnessed it ages ago. Have yon never re¬ 
ally snspected?” 

“I have gnessed notiiing. What shonld I have snspected? I don’t 
know what yon mean.” 

“That’s becanse yon have got snch a pnre mind. I never saw a 
woman witii snch a pnre mind!” cried die Conntess. 

Isabel slowly got np. “Yon are going to tell me sometiiing horri¬ 
ble.” 
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“You cjin call it by whatever ujime you will!” And tire Countess 
rose, Jilso, while tire sharp jmimatiou of her bright, capricious face 
emitted a kind of flash. She stood a moment looking at Isabel, jmd 
then she said—“My first sister-in-law had no children!” 

Isabel stiued back at her; tire imnouncernent was im imticlimax. 
“Your first sister-in-law?” she murmured. 

“I suppose you know tliat Osmond has been miuried before? I 
have never spoken to you of his wife; I didn’t suppose it was proper. 
But otliers, less piu ticular, must have done so. The poor little woman 
lived hut two years and died childless. It was after her deatli tliat Pansy 
made her appeimmce.” 

Isabel’s brow had gatliered itself into a frown; her lips were paited 
in pale, vague wonder. She was tiyang to follow; there seemed to be 
more to follow tlian she could see. “Pansy is not my husbimd’s child, 
then!” 

“Your husband’s—in perfection! But no one else’s husband’s. 
Some one else’s wife’s. Air, my good Isabel,” cried tire Countess, 
“witli you one must dot one’s /s!” 

“I don’t understand; whose wife’s?” said Isabel. 

“The wife of a horrid little Swiss, who died twelve years ago. He 
never recognised Miss Pansy, and tliere was no reason he should. Os¬ 
mond did, and tliat was better.” 

Isabel stayed the name which rose in a sudden cjuestion to her 
lips; she simk down on her seat again, hanging her head. “Why have 
you told me tliis?” she asked, in a voice which tire Countess hardly 
recognised. 

“Because I was so tired of your not knowing! I was tired of not 
ha\ing told you. It seemed to me so dull. It’s not a lie, you know; it’s 
exactly as I say.” 

“I never knew,” said Isabel, looking up at her, simply. 

“So I believed—tliough it was hard to believe. Has it never oc¬ 
curred to you tliat he has been her lover?” 

“I don’t know. Sonietliing has occurred to me. Perhaps it was 
that.” 

“She has been wonderfully clever about Pansy!” cried die Coun¬ 
tess. 

“That tiling has never occurred to me,” said Isabel. “And as it is— 
I don’t understand.” 

She spoke in a low, tlioughtful tone, and die poor Countess was 
ecjujilly surprised and disappointed at die effect of her revelation. She 
had expected to kindle a conflagration, and as yet she had barely ex- 
tiacted a spark. Isabel seemed more awestiicken tlian aiplliing else. 

“Don’t you perceive tliat die child could never pass for her hus- 
bimd’s?” die Countess asked. “They had been sepai ated too long for 
that, and M. Merle had gone to some far countiy; I tiiink to Soutii 
America. If she had ever had children—which I am not sure of—she 
had lost diem. On die otiier hand, circumstances made it convenient 
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enough for Osmond to acknowledge die little girl. His wife was dead- 
very true; but she had only been dead a yejuy and what was more 
natural dian drat she should have left behind a pledge of dieir idfec- 
don? Widi die aid of a change of residence—he had been living at 
Naples, imd he left it for ever—die litde fable was easily set going. My 
poor sister-in-law, who was in her grave, couldn’t help herself, imd die 
reid niodier, to save her reputadon, renounced all visible property in 
the child.” 

“Ah, poor creature!” cried Isabel, bursdng into tears. It was a long 
dine since she had shed any; she had suffered a reacdon from weep¬ 
ing. But now diey gushed widi an abundance in which die Countess 
Gemini found only juiodier discomfiture. 

“It’s veiy' kind of you to pity her!” she cried, widi a discorckmt 
laugh. “Yes, indeed, you have a pure mind!” 

“He must have been false to his wife,” said Isabel, suddenly con¬ 
tinuing herself. 

“That’s idl diat’s wimdng-diat you should take up /ze/'cause!” die 
Countess went on. 

“But to me—to me—” And Isabel hesitated, diougli diere was a 
(juesdon in her eyes. 

“To you he has been faidiful? It depends upon what you call faidi- 
ful. When he miu ried you, he was no longer die lover of anodier 
woman. That state of diings had passed away; die lady had repented; 
and she had a worship of appeaiances so intense that even Osmond 
himself got di ed of it. You may dierefore imagine what it was! But die 
whole past was between them.” 

“Yes,” said Isabel, “die whole past is between them.” 

“Ah, diis later past is nothing. But for five yeais diey were very 
indmate.” 

“Why dieii did she want him to niiuiy' me?” 

“Ah, my dear, diat’s her superiority! Because you had money; and 
because she drought you would be good to Pimsy.” 

“Poor woman—imd Pimsy who doesn’t like her!” cried Isabel. 

“That’s die reason she wimted some one whom Pansy would like. 
She knows it; she knows ever^lliing.” 

“Will she know diat you have told me diis?” 

“That will depend upon whedier you tell her. She is prepiued for 
it, and do you know what she counts upon for her defence? On your 
thinking that I lie. Perhaps you do; don’t make yourself uncomforta¬ 
ble to hide it. Only, as it happens diis dine, I don’t. I have told litde 
fibs; but diey have never hurt imy one but myself.” 

Isabel sat staring at her companion’s stoiy? as at a bide of fantasdc 
wares diat some sti'olling gipsy might have unpacked on die carpet at 
her feet. “Why did Osmond never many' her?” she asked, at last. 

“Because she had no money.” The Countess had an answer for 
everydiing, and if she lied she lied well. “No one knows, no one has 
ever known, what she lives on, or how she has got idl diose beaudful 
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tilings. I don’t believe Osmond himself knows. Besides, she wonldn’t 
have nnuried him.” 

“How cim she have loved him dien?” 

“She doesn’t love him, in diat way. She did at first, imd dien, I 
snppose, she wonld have miu ried him; hnt at that time her hnsbimd 
was living. By tire time M. Merle had rejoined—I won’t say his ances¬ 
tors, becanse he never had any—her relations witli Osmond had 
chimged, and she had grown more imibitions. She hoped she might 
miu'iy a great mini; tliat has always been her idea. She has waited and 
watched and plotted and prayed; bnt she has never sncceeded. I don’t 
call Madimie Merle a snccess, yon know. I don’t know what she may 
accomplish yet, bnt at present she has very little to show. The only 
timgible resnlt she has ever achieved—except, of conrse, getting to 
know every one and staying witli tliem free of expense—has been her 
bringing yon and Osmond togetlier. Oh, she did tliat, my dear; yon 
needn’t look as if yon donbted it. I have watched tliem for yeai s; I 
know eveiy'tliing—everytliing. I imi tlionght a great scatterbrain, bnt I 
have had enongh application of mind to follow np tliose two. She 
hates me, imd her way of showing it is to pretend to be for ever de¬ 
fending me. When people say I have had fifteen lovers, she looks 
horrified, imd decku es tliat cjnite half of tliem were never proved. She 
has been afraid of me for years, and she has taken great comfort in 
the vile, false tilings tliat people have said abont me. She has been 
afraid I wonld expose her, imd she tlireatened me one day, when Os¬ 
mond began to pay his com! to yon. It was at his honse in Florence; 
do yon rememher tliat afternoon when she bronght yon tliere and we 
had tea in tlie garden? She let me know tlien that if I slionld tell tales, 
two conld play at tliat game. She pretends tliere is a good deal more 
to tell abont me tlian ahont her. It wonld he an intereshng compiui- 
son! I don’t cine a fig what she may say, simply becanse I know yon 
don’t care a fig. Yon cim’t ti'onble yonr head abont me less tlnm yon 
do Jilready. So she may take her revenge as she chooses; I don’t tliink 
she will frighten yon very nincli. Her great idea has been to be tie- 
niendonsly irreproachable—a kind of fnll-blown lily—tlie inciu nation 
of propriety. She has iilways worshipped tliat god. There slionld be 
no scimdal abont Caesiu ’s wife, yon know; juid, as I say, she has Jilways 
hoped to marry Caesar. That was one reason she wonldn’t many Os¬ 
mond; die feiu' tliat on seeing her witli Pansy people wonld pnt tilings 
togetlier—wonld even see a resemblance. She has had a terror lest tlie 
motlier slionld betiay herself. She has been awfnlly ciuefnl; tlie 
motlier has never done so.” 

“Yes, yes, tlie motlier has done so,” said Isabel, who had listened 
to all tills witli a face of deepening dreariness. “She beti ayed herself 
to me die otlier day, tliongh I didn’t recognise her. There appealed 
to have been a chance of Pansy’s nniking a great marriage, and in her 
disappointment at its not coming off she Jilniost dropped tlie mask.” 

“Ah, tliat’s where she wonld stnmble!” cried tlie Conntess. “She 
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has fiiiled so dreadfully herself drat she is determined her daughter 
shall make it up.” 

Isabel started at dre words “her daughter,” which dre Countess 
threw off so familiar ly. “It seems very woirderful,” she murmured; and 
iir dris bewilderiirg inrpressioir she had ahrrost lost her seirse of being 
persoirrdly touched by dre story. 

“Now doir’t go aird turir against dre poor imroceirt child!” dre 
Couirtess weirt on. “She is very irice, hr spite of her lanreirtable par- 
eirtage. I have liked Prmsy, irot because she was hers—but because she 
had becorrre yours.” 

“Yes, she has becorrre nriire. And how dre poor wonrair must have 
suffered at seeing me—!” Isabel exckrinred, flushiirg (juickly at dre 
drought. 

“I doir’t believe she has suffered; oir dre coirP ary, she has eirjoyed. 
Osmoird’s rrrarriage has giveir Pairsy a great lift. Before drat she lived 
iir a hole. Aird do you kirow what dre modrer drought! That you might 
take such a fancy to dre child drat you would do somedring for her. 
Osmoird, of course could never give her a portion. Osmoird was re- 
:dly extremely poor; but of course you kirow idl about tirat.—Air, my 
dear!” cried tire Countess, “why did you ever inherit money?” She 
stopped a nromeut, as if she saw sometiriug singular in Isabel’s face. 
“Don’t tell me now tirat you will give her a dowry. You lu e capable of 
that, but I shouldn’t believe it. Don’t tiy? to be too good. Be a littie 
wicked, feel a littie wicked, for once in your life!” 

“It’s very strange. I suppose I ought to know, but I am sorry,” 
Isabel said. “I am much obliged to you.” 

“Yes, you seem to be!” cried tire Countess, witir a mocking laugh. 
“Perhaps you lu e-perhaps you lu e not You don’t take it as I should 
have drought.” 

“How should I take it?” Isabel asked. 

“Well, I should say as a wonmr who has been made use of.” Isa¬ 
bel made no answer to tiris; she only listened, and tire Countess went 
on. “They have always been bound to each otirer; tirey remained so 
even after she beciurre proper. But he has idways been more for her 
dmr she has been for him. When tireir littie ciunival was over tirey 
made a biugain tirat each should give tire otirer complete liberty, but 
that each should also do everytiring possible to help tire otirer on. You 
may ask me how I kirow such a tiring as tirat. I kirow it by tire way tirey 
have behaved. Now see how much better women are tirau, men! She 
has found a wife for Osmond, but Osmond has never lifted a littie 
linger for her. She has worked for him, plotted for him, suffered for 
hiur; she has even more tirau once found money for him; and the end 
of it is tirat he is tired of her. She is an old habit; there are momeuts 
when he needs her; but on tire whole he wouldn’t miss her if she were 
removed. And, what’s more, to-day she kirows it “So you needn’t be 
jealous!” tire Countess added, humorously. 

Isabel rose from her sofa again; she felt bruised aird short of 
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breatli; her head was humming witli new knowledge. “I jun much 
obliged to you,” she repeated. And then she added, abrupdy, in (juite 
a different tone—“How do you know Jill tliis?” 

This imjuiry appealed to ruffle tire Countess more tlnm Isabel’s 
expression of gratitude pleased her. She gave her cornpimion a bold 
stare, witli which—“Let us assume tliat I have invented it!” she cried. 
She too, however, suddenly chimged her tone, and, ktying her himd 
on Isabel’s arm, said softly, witli her sharp, bright smile—“Now will 
you give up your journey?” 

Isabel stinted a little; she turned away. But she felt weak and in a 
moment had to lay her luni upon tlie niiuitel-shelf for support. She 
stood a minute so, and tlien upon her luni she dropped her dizzy 
head, witli closed eyes and pale lips. 

“I have done wi'ong to speak—I have made you ill!” tlie Countess 
cried. 

“All, I must see Ralph!” Isabel murmured; not in resentment, not 
in die cjuick passion her compimion had looked for; but in a tone of 
exijuisite far-reaching sadness. 


LII. 

THERE was a Rain for Turin imd Piuis tliat evening; and after 
the Countess had left her, Isabel had a rapid imd decisive conference 
witli her maid, who was discreet, devoted, and active. After tliis, she 
thought (except of her journey) of only one tiling. She must go imd 
see Pimsy; from her she could not turn away. She had not seen her 
yet, as Osmond had given her to understand tliat it was too soon to 
begin. She drove at five o’clock to a high door in a narrow stieet in 
die (juarter of tlie Piazza Navona, imd was admitted by tlie porRess of 
die convent, a genial and obsecjuious person. Isabel had been at diis 
institution before; she had come witli Pimsy to see tlie sisters. She 
knew diey were good women, and she saw tliat tlie lai ge rooms were 
clean imd cheerful, and tliat tlie well-used giu deii had sun for winter 
imd shade for spring. But she disliked tlie place, imd it made her hor¬ 
ribly sad; not for tlie world would she have spent a night tliere. It 
produced to-day more tliim before tlie impression of a well-appointed 
prison; for it was not possible to pretend tliat Pansy was free to leave 
it. This innocent creature had been presented to her in a new imd 
violent light, but tlie secondaiy effect of tlie revelation was to make 
Isabel reach out her Inmd to her. 

The porRess left her to wait in tlie parlour of tlie convent, while 
she went to make it known tliat tliere was a visitor for tlie dear young 
lady. The pai lour was a vast, cold apartment, witli new-looking furni¬ 
ture; a large clean stove of white porcelain, unlighted; a collection of 
wax-flowers, under glass; and a series of engravings from religious pic¬ 
tures on die walls. On tlie otlier occasion Isabel had tliought it less 
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like Rome tlian like Philadelphia; but to-day she made no reflecrions; 
die apai'tment only seemed to her very empty imd very soundless. 
The porP ess returned at die end of some five minutes, ushering in 
imodier person. Isabel got up, expecting to see one of die ladies of 
die sisterhood; but to her exPenie surprise she found herself con¬ 
fronted witii Madimie Merle. The effect was sPange, for Madimie 
Merle was idready so present to her vision tiiat her appeimmce in die 
flesh was a sort of reduplication. Isabel had been tiiinking all day of 
her ftdsity, her audacity, her ability, her probable suffering; and tiiese 
dark tilings seemed to flash witii a sudden light as she entered die 
room. Her being tiiere at all was a kind of vivid proof. It made Isabel 
feel faint; if it had been necessary to speak on die spot, she would 
have been cjuite unable. But no such necessity was distinct to her; it 
seemed to her indeed tiiat she had absolutely notiiing to say to Mad¬ 
ame Merle. In one’s relations witii tiiis lady, however, tiiere were 
never any absolute necessities; she had a manner which cairied off 
not only her own deficiencies, but tiiose of otiier people. But she was 
different from usuaf; she came in slowly, behind the porPess, and Is¬ 
abel instantly perceived tiiat she was not likely to depend upon her 
habitual resources. For her, too, tiie occasion was exceptional, imd 
she had undertaken to P eat it by tiie light of the moment. This gave 
her a peculiiu' gravity; she did not even pretend to smile, and tiiough 
Isabel saw tiiat she was more tiiim ever playing a part, it seemed to 
her tiiat on tiie whole tiie wonderful woman had never been so natu¬ 
ral. She looked at Isabel from head to foot, but not hiu shly nor defi¬ 
antly; witii a cold gentleness ratiier, imd an absence of any air of allu¬ 
sion to tiieir last meeting. It was as if she had wished to min k a differ¬ 
ence; she had been irritated tiieii—she was reconciled now. 

“You can leave us alone,” she said to tiie portress; “in five minutes 
this lady will ring for you.” And tiieii she turned to Isabel, who, after 
noting what has just been mentioned, had ceased to look at her, and 
had let her eyes wimder as fai' as tiie limits of tiie room would allow. 
She wished never to look at Madimie Merle again. “You are surprised 
to find me here, imd I am afraid you are not pleased,” tiiis lady went 
on. “You don’t see why I should have come; it’s as if I had anticipated 
you. I confess I have been ratiier indiscreet—I ought to have asked 
your permission.” There was none of tiie obliijue movement of irony 
in tiiis; it was said simply and softly; but Isabel, far afloat on a sea of 
wonder and pain, could not have told herself witii what intention it 
was uttered. “But I have not been sitting long,” Madame Merle con¬ 
tinued; “tiiat is, I have not been long witii Pjmsy. I cimie to see her 
because it occurred to me tiiis afternoon tiiat she must be ratiier 
lonely, jmd perhaps even a little miserable. It may be good for a young 
girl; I know so little about young girls, I can’t tell. At any rate it’s a 
little dismal. Therefore I came—on tiie chance. I knew of course tiiat 
you would come, and her fatiier as well; still, I had not been told tiiat 
otiier \dsitors were forbidden. The good woman—what’s her name? 
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Madame Catlierine—made no objection whatever. I stayed twenty 
minntes witii Pansy; she has a chiuming little room, not in tire least 
conventnal, witli a pijmo jmd flowers. She has arrjmged it delightfnlly; 
she has so mnch taste. Of conrse it’s Jill none of my bnsiness, bnt I 
feel happier since I have seen her. She may even have a nntid if she 
likes; bnt of conrse she has no occasion to dress. She wejus a little 
black dress; she looks so charming. I went afterwards to see Motlier 
Catherine, who has a very good room too; I assnre yon I don’t find 
the poor sisters at all monastic. Motlier Catlierine has a most cocjnet- 
tish little toilet-table, witli sometliing tliat looked nncommonly like a 
bottle of ean-de-Cologne. She speaks delightfnlly of Pansy; says it’s a 
great happiness for tliem to have her. She is a little saint of heaven, 
and a model to tire oldest of them. Jnst as I was leaving Madame 
Catlierine, tlie porti ess cimie to say to her tliat there was a lady for tlie 
Signorina. Of conrse I knew it ninst be yon, imd I asked her to let me 
go imd receive yon in her place. She demnrred greatly—I ninst tell yon 
that—and said it was her dnty to notify tlie Snperior; it was of snch 
high importimce tliat yon slionld be ti eated witli respect. I reijnested 
her to let the poor Snperior alone, and asked her how she snpposed 
I wonld tieat yon?” 

So Madame Merle went on, witli mnch of tlie brilliancy of a 
woniim who had long been a mistress of tlie lut of conversation. Bnt 
there were phases jmd gradations in her speech, not one of which was 
lost npon Isabel’s em, tliongh her eyes were absent from her compan¬ 
ion’s face. She had not proceeded fiu' before Isabel noted a sndden 
rnptnre in her voice, which was in itself a complete drama. This snhtle 
modnlation marked a momentons discovery—tlie perception of an 
entirely new attitnde on the part of her listener. Mackmie Merle had 
gnessed in tlie space of jm instimt tliat everytliing was at end between 
tliem, imd in tlie space of imotlier instant she had gnessed tlie reason 
why. The person who stood tliere was not tlie simie one she had seen 
hitherto; it was a veiy? different person—a person who knew her secret. 
This discovery was treniendons, and for the moment she made it tlie 
most accomplished of women faltered imd lost her conrage. Bnt only 
for tliat moment. Then tlie conscions sti eani of her perfect nnmner 
gatliered itself again and flowed on as smootlily as might be to tlie 
end. Bnt it was only becanse she had tlie end in view tliat she was able 
to go on. She had been tonched with a point tliat made her cjniver, 
imd she needed all tlie alertness of her will to repress her agitation. 
Her only safety was in not betapting herself. She did not hetiay her¬ 
self; hnt die startled (jmility of her voice refnsed to improve—she 
conldn’t help it—while she lieiud herself say she hardly knew what. 
The tide of her confidence ebbed, imd she was able only jnst to glide 
into port, faintly grazing tlie bottom. 

Isabel saw all tliis as distinctly as if it had been a pictnre on tlie 
wall. It might have been a great moment for her, for it might have 
been a moment of ti inniph. That Madame Merle had lost her plnck 
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jmd saw before her die plumtom of exposure—diis in itself was a re¬ 
venge, diis in itself was idmost a symptom of a brighter day. And for 
a moment while she stood appiu endy looking out of die window, widi 
her back Indf turned, Isabel enjoyed her knowledge. On die odier 
side of die window lay die garden of die convent; but diis is not what 
Isabel saw; she saw nodiing of die budding pkmts and die glowing 
afternoon. She saw, in die crude light of diat revelation which had 
already become a pait of experience and to which die very frailty of 
the vessel in which it had been offered her only gave an intiinsic price, 
the dry, stiuing fact diat she had been a dull un-reverenced tool. All 
the bitterness of diis knowledge surged into her soul again; it was as if 
she felt on her lips die taste of dishonour. There was a moment dur¬ 
ing which, if she had turned and spoken, she would have said some¬ 
thing that would hiss like a lash. But she closed her eyes, jmd dien die 
hideous vision died away. What rermuned was the cleverest woman 
in die world, stimding diere widiin a few feet of her and knowing as 
litde what to diink as die meimest. Isabel’s only revenge was to be 
silent still—to leave Mad^mie Merle in tiiis unprecedented situation. 
She left her tiiere for a period which must have seemed long to tiiis 
lady, who at last seated herself with a movement which was in itself a 
confession of helplessness. Then Isabel turned her eyes and looked 
down at her. Madimie Merle was very pide; her own eyes covered 
Isabel’s face. She might see what she would, but her danger was over. 
Isabel would never accuse her, never reproach her; perhaps because 
she never would give her die opportunity to defend herself. 

“I am come to bid Pjmsy good-bye,” Isabel said at last. “I am going 
to Engkmd to-night.” 

“Going to Engkmd to-night!” Madame Merle repeated sitting 
diere imd looking up at her. 

“I imi going to Gardencourt. Ralph Touchett is dating.” 

“Ah, you will feel tiiat.” Madame Merle recovered herself; she 
had a clnmce to express s^mipatiiy. “Do you go alone?” she asked. 

“Yes; widiout my husband.” 

Madimie Merle gave a low, vague murmur; a sort of recognition 
of die general sadness of tilings. 

“Mr. Touchett never liked me; but I am soriy? he is dating. Shall 
you see his niodier?” 

“Yes; she has returned from America.” 

“She used to be very kind to me; but she has clnmged. Otiiers, 
too, have changed,” said Madame Merle, witii a (juiet, noble patiios. 
She paused a moment, and tiien she said, “And you will see dear old 
Gardencourt again!” 

“I shall not enjoy it much,” Isabel imswered. 

“Naturally—in your grief. But it is on die whole, of idl die houses 
I know, and I know many, die one I should have liked best to live in. 
I don’t venture to send a message to die people,” Madiuiie Merle 
added; “but I should like to give my love to die place.” 
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Isabel turned away. 

“I had better go to Pjinsy,” she sjiid. “I have not much time.” 

And while she looked about her for tire proper egress, tire door 
opened and admitted one of tire ladies of tire house, who advanced 
witlr a discreet smile, gently rubbing, under her long loose sleeves, a 
pair of plump white hands. Isabel recognised her as Madame Catlre- 
rine, whose accjuaintance she had already made, and begged tlrat she 
would immediately let her see Miss Osmond. Madrmre Catlrerine 
looked doubly discreet, but smiled very blandly and said— 

“It will be good for her to see you. I will take you to her myself.” 
Then she directed her pleasrmt, cautious little eye towards Madrmre 
Merle. 

“Will you let me remain a little? “tlris lady asked. “It is so good to 
be here.” 

“You may remain always, if you like!” And tire good sister gave a 
krrowing laugh. 

She led Isabel out of tire room, tlrrough severrrl corridors, and up 
a long strtircase. All tlrese departnreirts were solid jmd bare, light rmd 
derm; so, drought Isabel, ru e tire great peiral establishrrreirts. Madame 
Catlreriire geirtly pushed opeir the door of Pairsy’s room aird ushered 
iir tire \dsitor; tlren stood snriliirg witlr folded hands, while tire two otlr- 
ers met and embraced. 

“She is glad to see you,” she repeated; “it will do her good.” And 
she placed tire best chrtir carefully for Isabel. But she made iro move¬ 
ment to seat herself; she seemed ready to retire. “How does tlris dear' 
child look?” she asked of Isabel, lingering a nrorrreirt. 

“She looks pale,” Isabel atrswered. 

“That is tire pleasure of seeing you. She is very happy. Elle eclaire 
la inaison, ”said tire good sister. 

Prmsy wore, as Madame Merle had said, a little black dress; it was 
perhaps tlris tlrat made her look pale. 

“They are very good to me—tlrey tlriirk of evei'}'tlring!” she ex- 
cktinred, witlr all her customary eagerness to say sometlring agreeable. 

“We tlriirk of you always—you lue a precious charge,” Madimre 
Catherine remiu ked, in tire tone of a wonrim witlr whom benevolence 
was a habit, imd whose conception of duty was tire acceptance of evei'y 
care. It fell witlr a leaden weight upon Isabel’s ears; it seemed to rep¬ 
resent tire surrender of a persoirality, tire autlrority of tire Church. 

When Madanre Catlrerine had left tlrenr togetlrer, Pairsy kireeled 
down before Isabel imd hid her head in her stepmotlrer’s lap. So she 
remained some moments, while Isabel gently stroked her hair. Then 
she got up, averting her face imd looking about tire room. 

“Doir’t you drink I have arrairged it well? I have eveiy^tlring I have 
at home.” 

“It is very pretty; you are very comfortable.” Isabel sciucely kirew 
what she could say to her. On tire one hand she could not let her 
think she had come to pity her, and on tire otlrer it would be a dull 
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mockery to pretend to rejoice witlr her. So she simply added, after a 
moment, “I have come to bid yon good-bye. I jmi going to Engkmd.” 

Pjmsy’s white litde face tnrned red. 

“To Engkmd! Not to come back?” 

“I don’t know when I shall come back.” 

“Ah: I’m soriyy” siiid Pimsy, fiiintly. She spoke as if she had no 
right to criricise; bnt her tone expressed a depdi of disappointment. 

“My consin, Mr. Tonchett, is veiy' ill; he will probably die. I wish 
to see him,” Isabel said. 

“Ah, yes; yon told me he wonld die. Of conrse yon mnst go. And 
will papa go?” 

“No; I slnill go Jilone.” 

Eor a moment. Pansy said nodring. Isabel had often wondered 
wiiat she dronght of dre appru'ent relations of her fatirer witlr his wife; 
bnt irever by a glairce, by rm iirtinratioir, had she let it be seeir tirat she 
deemed them defrcieirt iir tire (jnrrlity of iirtinracy. She made her re- 
flectioirs, Isabel was snre; and she mnst have had a coirvictioir tirat 
tirere were hnsbjmds jmd wives who were more intimate tiran tirat. 
Bnt Prmsy was irot iirdiscreet eveir iir tironght; she wonld as little have 
veirtnred to jndge her geirtle stepmotirer as to criticise her magirifrceirt 
fatirer. Her heart rrray rrlrrrost have stood still, as it wonld have doire if 
she had seeir two of tire saints in tire great pictnre in tire convent- 
chapel tnrn tireir painted heads and shake tirem at each otirer; bnt as 
iir tiris latter case she wonld (for very solemnity’s sake), never have 
mentioned tire awfnl phenomenon, so she pnt away all knowledge of 
tire secrets of larger lives tiran her owm. 

“Yon will be very far' away,” she said presently. 

“Yes; I shall be fiu' away. Bnt it will scarcely matter,” Isabel an¬ 
swered; “for so long as yon are here I am very far away from yon.” 

“Yes; bnt yon cim come imd see me; tirongh yon have not come 
very often.” 

“I have not come becanse yonr fatirer forbade it. To-day I bring 
notiring with me. I cim’t imrnse yon.” 

“I imr not to be amnsed. That’s not what papa wishes.” 

“Then it hardly matters whetirer I am in Rome or in England.” 

“Yon are not happy, Mrs. Osmond,” said Pansy. 

“Not very. Bnt it doesn’t matter.” 

“That’s what I say to myself. What does it matter? Bnt I slronld 
like to come ont.” 

“I wish indeed yon might.” 

“Don’t leave me here,” Pimsy went on, gently. 

Isabel was silent a moment; her heart beat fast. 

“Will yon come away witlr me now?” she asked. 

Pimsy looked at her pleadingly. 

“Did papa tell yon to bring me?” 

“No; it’s my own proposal.” 

“I drink I had better wait, tiren. Did papa send me no message?” 
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“I don’t tliink he knew I was coming.” 

“He tliinks I have not had enongh,” sjiid Pansy. “Bnt I have. The 
ladies are very kind to me, and die litde girls come to see me. There 
aie some very litde ones—snch charming children. Then my room- 
yon cim see for yonrself. All drat is veiy? delightfnl. Bnt I have had 
enongh. Papa wished me to drink a litde—and I have dionght a great 
deal.” 

“What have yon dionght?” 

“Well, diat I ninst never displease papa.” 

“Yon knew diat before.” 

“Yes; bnt I know it better. I will do anydiing—I will do anydiing,” 
said Pimsy. Then, as she heard her own words, a deep, pnre blnsh 
came into her face. Isabel read die meaning of it; she saw diat die 
poor girl had been vanijnished. It was well diat Mr. Edward Rosier 
had kept his emmiels! Isabel looked into her eyes and saw diere 
mainly a prayer to be treated easily. She laid her hand on Pansy’s, as 
if to let her know diat her look conveyed no diniinntion of esteem; 
for die collapse of die girl’s momentaiy resistimce (ninte and modest 
thongh it had been), seemed only her tiibnte to die tindi of diings. 
She didn’t presnme to jndge odiers, bnt she had jndged herself; she 
had seen die reidity. She had no vocation for stinggling witii combi¬ 
nations; in die solemnity of secjnestiation tiiere was sometiiing tiiat 
overwhelmed her. She bowed her pretty head to antiiority, and only 
asked of antiiority to be mercifnl. Yes; it was very well that Edward 
Rosier had reserved a few articles! 

Isabel got np; her time was rapidly shortening. 

“Good-bye, tiien,” she said; “I leave Rome to-night.” 

Pansy took hold of her dress; tiiere was a sndden cliimge in die 
girl’s face. 

“Yon look stiange; yon frighten me.” 

“Oh, I am very harmless,” said Isabel. 

“Perhaps yon won’t come back!” 

“Perhaps not. I can’t tell.” 

“All, Mrs. Osmond, yon won’t leave me!” 

Isabel now saw tiiat she had gnessed eveiytiiing. 

“My dear child, what cim I do for yon?” she asked. 

“I don’t know—bnt I am happier when I tiiink of yon.” 

“Yon can always tiiink of me.” 

“Not when yon are so fai'. I am a litde afraid,” said Pansy. 

“What are yon jifraid oh^” 

“Of papa—a litde. And of Madimie Merle. She has jnst been to 
see me ” 

“Yon ninst not say tiiat,” Isabel obseiwed. 

“Oh, I will do evetytiiing tiiey want. Only if yon are here I shall 
do it more easily.” 

Isabel redected a litde. 

“I won’t desert yon,” she said at last “Good-bye, my child.” 
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Then tliey held each otlier a moment in a silent embrace, like two 
sisters; jmd afteiwards Pansy walked Jilong die corridor widi her visitor 
to die top ol die staircase. 

“Madame Merle has been here,” Pansy remarked as diey went; 
imd as Isabel imswered nodiing she added, abrnpdy, “I don’t like 
Madimie Merle!” 

Isabel hesitated a moment; dieii she stopped. 

“Yon ninst never say diat—diat yon don’t like Madame Merle.” 

Pimsy looked at her in wonder; bnt wonder widi Pimsy had never 
been a reason for non-compliance. 

“I never will again,” she said, widi excjnisite gendeness. 

At the top of die staircase diey had to separate, as it appeared to 
be part of die mild bnt veiy definite discipline nnder which Pimsy 
lived diat she slionld not go down. Isabel descended, imd when she 
reached die bottom die girl was standing above. 

“Yon will come back?” she cidled ont in a voice diat Isabel re¬ 
membered afteiwiu'ds. 

“Yes—I will come back.” 

Madimie Cadierine met Isabel below, and condncted her to die 
door of die parlonr, ontside of which the two stood talking a niinnte. 

“I won’t go in,” said die good sister. “Madame Merle is waiting 
for yon.” 

At this imnonncenient Isabel gave a stmt, imd she was on die point 
of asking if tiiere were no otiier egress from die convent. Bnt a mo¬ 
ment’s redection assnred her tiiat she wonld do well not to beti ay to 
the wortliy nnn her desire to avoid Pmisy’s otiier visitor. Her compan¬ 
ion laid her hind very gentiy on her mni, and fixing her a moment 
widi a wise, benevolent eye, said to her, speaking French, idinost fa- 
niiliai'ly— 

“Eh hien, chere Madame, qu ’en pensez-vous!” 

“Abont my step-danghter! Oh, it wonld take long to tell yon.” 

“We tiiiiik it’s enongh,” said Madame Cadierine, significmitiy. 
And she pnshed open die door of die parlonr. 

Madame Merle was sitting jnst as Isabel had left her, like a woiiimi 
so absorbed in tiionght tiiat she had not moved a littie finger. As Mad¬ 
ame Cadierine closed die door behind Isabel, she got np, and Isabel 
saw diat she had been tiiinking to some pnrpose. She had recovered 
her bakmce; she was in fnll possession of her resonrces. 

“I fonnd tiiat I wished to wait for yon,” she said, nrbanely. “Bnt 
it’s not to tidk abont Pansy.” 

Isabel wondered what it conld be to tidk abont, imd in spite of 
Madimie Merle’s decku ation she answered after a moment— 

“Madame Cadierine says it’s enongh.” 

“Yes; it idso seems to me enongh. I wanted to ask yon miotiier 
word abont poor Mr. Tonchett,” Madame Merle added. “Have yon 
reason to believe tiiat he is really at his last!” 
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“I have no information bnt a telegram. Unfortnnately it only con¬ 
firms a probability.” 

“I jmi going to ask yon a strjmge cjnestion,” sjiid Madame Merle. 
“Are yon very fond of yonr consin?” And she gave a smile as sti^mge 
as her cjnestion. 

“Yes, I am very fond of him. Bnt I don’t nnderstcmd yon.” 

Mackune Merle hesitated a moment. 

“It is difficnlt to explain. Somedring has occnrred to me which 
may not have occnrred to yon, cmd I give yon fire benefit of my idea. 
Yonr consin did yon once a great semce. Have yon never gnessed 
It?” 

“He has done me many services.” 

“Yes; bnt one was rnnch above tire rest. He made yon a rich 
woman.” 

“He made me—?” 

Madcmie Merle appeared to see herself snccessfnl, and she went 
on, more trinmphcmdy— 

“He imparted to yon drat extra Instre which was recjnired to make 
yon a brillicmt match. At bottom, it is him that yon have to drank.” 
She stopped; there was somedring iir Isabel’s eyes. 

“I doir’t nirderstand yon. It was rrry mrcle’s nroirey.” 

“Yes; it was yonr nircle’s nroirey; bnt it was yonr consin’s idea. He 
bronght his fadrer over to it. Air, my dem, dre snm was huge!” 

Isabel stood star ing; she seemed to-day to be firing in a world il- 
Innrined by Inrid flashes. 

“I don’t kirow why yon say snch firings! I don’t kirow what yon 
kirow.” 

“I kirow nodring bnt what I have gnessed. Bnt I have gnessed 
drat.” 

Isabel went to tire door, imd when she had opened it stood a mo¬ 
ment widr her hand on dre latch. Then she said—it was her only re¬ 
venge— 

“I believed it was yon I had to drimk!” 

Mackmre Merle dropped her eyes; she stood drere in a kind of 
prond pemmce. 

“Yon are very nnhappy, I kirow. Bnt I imr more so.” 

“Yes; I cim believe drat. I drink I slronld like never to see yon 
again.” 

Madimre Merle raised her eyes. 

“I shall go to Anrerica,” she imnonnced, while Isabel passed ont 


LIII. 

IT was not widr snrprise, it was widr a feeling which in odrer cir- 
cnnrstimces wonld have had mnch of dre effect of joy, drat as Isabel 
descended from dre Pen is mail at Charing Cross, she stepped into tire 
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ju ms, as it were—or at any rate into tire hands—of Henrietta Stackpole. 
She had telegraphed to her friend from Tnrin, and diongh she had 
not definitely said to herself drat Henrietta wonld meet her, she had 
felt drat her telegram wonld prodnce some helpfnl resnlt. On her long 
jonrney from Rome her mind had been given np to vagneness; she 
was nnable to (jnestion die fntnre. She performed diis jonrney widi 
sighdess eyes, and took litde pleasnre in die eonntiies she tiaversed, 
decked ont diongh they were in die richest freshness of spring. Her 
dionghts followed dieir conrse dirongh odier eonntiies—stiange-look- 
ing, dimly-lighted, pathless kmds, in which diere was no change of 
seasons, bnt only, as it seemed, a perpetnal dreiu iness of winter. She 
had plenty to diink abont; bnt it was not reflection, nor conscions pnr- 
pose, diat filled her mind. Disconnected visions passed throngh it, 
imd sndden dnll gleams of memory, of expectation. The past and die 
fntnre idternated at tiieir will, bnt she saw tiieni only in fitihl images, 
which cimie and went by a logic of tiieir own. It was extraordinary die 
tilings she remembered. Now tiiat she was in die secret, now tiiat she 
knew sometliing tiiat so nincli concerned her, and die eclipse of 
which had made life resemble im attempt to play whist witii an imper¬ 
fect pack of cards, die tintii of tilings, tiieir nintnal relations, tiieir 
meaning, imd for die most pint tiieir horror, rose before her witii a 
kind of lu'chitectnral vastness. She remembered a tiionsand tiifles; 
they started to life with the spontimeity of a shiver. That is, she had 
thonght tiieni tiifles at die time; now she saw tiiat tiiey were leaden- 
weighted. Yet even now they were ti ifles, after all; for of what nse was 
it to her to nnderstand tiieni! Notiiing seemed of nse to her to-day. 
All pnrpose, all intention, was snspended; all desire, too, save die sin¬ 
gle desire to reach her richly-constitnted refnge. Giudenconrt had 
been her starting-point, and to tiiose mnffled clnmibers it was at least 
a temporiuy solntion to retnrn. She had gone fortii in her stiengtli; 
she wonld come back in her weakness; and if die place had been a 
rest to her before, it wonld be a positive simctnary now. She envied 
Ralph his dying; for if one were drinking of rest, tiiat was tire most 
perfect of all. To cease ntterly, to give it all np imd not know imytiiing 
more—tills idea was as sweet as die \dsion of a cool batii in a mar ble 
timk, in a darkened chimiber, in a hot land. She had moments, in¬ 
deed, in her jonrney from Rome, which were almost as good as being 
dead. She sat in her corner, so motionless, so passive, simply with tire 
sense of being carried, so detached from hope and regret, tiiat if her 
spirit was hannted witii sndden pictnres, it might have been tire spirit 
disembarrassed of tire flesh. There was notiiing to regret now—tiiat 
was all over. Not only tire time of her folly, bnt tire time of her repent- 
imce seemed fai' away. Tho only tiring to regret was tiiat Madame 
Merle had been so-so stiimge.Jnst here Isabel’s imagination pansed, 
from literal inability to say what it was tiiat Madame Merle had been. 
Whatever it was, it was for Madame Merle herself to regret it; and 
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doubtless she would do so iu America, where she was going. It cou- 
cerued Isabel no more; she only had an impression drat she should 
never agjiin see Madjune Merle. This impression cjuried her into tire 
future, of which from time to time she had a mutilated glimpse. She 
saw herself, in tire distrurt years, still iir tire attitude of a wonrair who 
had her life to live, and tirese iirtinratioirs coirtradicted tire spirit of tire 
preseirt hour. It might be desirable to die; hut tiris privilege was evi- 
deirtiy to be deiried her. Deep iir her soul—deeper tirarr any appetite 
for reiruirciatioir—was tire seirse tirat life would be her busiiress for a 
long tirrre to come. And at moments tirere was some tiring inspiring, 
rrlrrrost exlribu ating, iir tire coirviction. It was a proof of strengtir—it was 
a proof tirat she should some day be happy again. It couldn’t be tirat 
she was to live only to suffer; she was still young, after all, imd a great 
nnmy tirings might happen to her yet. To live only to suffer—only to 
feel tire iirjury of life repeated and eirbu ged—it seemed to her tirat she 
was too valuable, too capable, for tirat. Their she wondered whetirer 
it were vain imd stupid to tirink so well of herself. When had it ever 
been a guiuantee to be valuable? Was not all history full of tire de¬ 
struction of precious tirings? Was it not much more probable tirat if 
one were delicate one would suffer? It involved tiren, perhaps, an ad¬ 
mission tirat one had a certain grossness; but Isabel recognised, as it 
passed before her eyes, tire (juick, vague shadow of a long future. She 
should not escape; she should last. Then tire middle years wrapped 
her about again, and the grey curtain of her indifference closed her 
in. 

Henrietta kissed her, as Henrietta usually kissed, as if she were 
afraid she should he caught doing it; imd tiren Isabel stood tirere in 
tire crowd, looking about her, looking for her servant. She asked notir- 
ing; she wished to wait. She had a sudden perception tirat she should 
be helped. She was so glad Henrietta was tirere; tirere was sonretiring 
terrible in an arrival in London. The dusky, smoky, far-arching vault 
of tire station, tire strange, livid light, tire dense, dark, pushing crowd, 
filled her with a nervous feiu' and made her put her arm into her 
friend’s. She remembered tirat she had once liked tirese tirings; tirey 
seemed part of a mighty spectacle, in which tirere was sonretiring tirat 
touched her. She remembered how she walked away from Euston, in 
tire winter dusk, in tire crowded str eets, five yeiu s before. She could 
not have done tirat to-day, imd tire incident came before her as tire 
deed of arrotirer person. 

“It’s too beautiful tirat you should have come,” said Henrietta, 
looking at her as if she drought Isabel might be prepiu ed to challenge 
tire proposition. “If you hadn’t—if you hadn’t; well, I don’t krrow,” 
remar ked Miss Stackpole, hinting ominously at her powers of disap¬ 
proval. 

Isabel looked about, witirout seeing her maid. Her eyes rested on 
imotirer figure, however, which she felt tirat she had seen before; and 
in a moment she recognised tire genial countemmce of Mr. Bantling. 
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He stood a litde apart, Jind it was not in dre power of die mnltitnde 
that pressed abont him to make him yield im inch of die gronnd he 
had taken—diat of abstiacting himself, discreedy, while the two ladies 
performed dieir embraces. 

“There’s Mr. Banding,” said Isabel, gendy, irrelevandy, scarcely 
Clu ing nincli now whedier she slionld find her maid or not. 

“Oh yes, he goes ever^'where widi me. Come here, Mr. Banding!” 
Henrietta exclaimed. Wherenpon die galkmt bachelor advanced widi 
a smile—a smile tempered, however, by die gravity of die occasion. 
“Isn’t it lovely diat she has come?” Henrietta asked. “He knows all 
abont it,” she added; “we had cjnite a discnssion; he said yon wonldn’t; 
I said yon wonld.” 

“I dionght yon idways agreed,” Isabel imswered, smiling. She 
fonnd she conld smile now; she had seen in an instant, in Mr. Bimt- 
ling’s excellent eye, diat he had good news for her. It seemed to say 
that he wished her to remember diat he was im old friend of her 
consin—diat he nnderstood—diat it was idl right. Isabel gave him her 
liimd; she thonght him so kind. 

“Oh, I idways agree,” said Mr. Bimding. “Bnt she doesn’t, yon 
know.” 

“Didn’t I tell yon diat a maid was a nnisance?” Henrietta inijnired. 
“Yonr yonng lady has probably renuiined at Cidais.” 

“I don’t care,” said Isabel, looking at Mr. Banding, whom she had 
never dionght so interesting. 

“Stay widi her while I go imd see,” Henrietta comnumded, leaving 
the two for a moment togetiier. 

They stood diere at first in. silence, imd then Mr. Bjmtiing asked 
Isabel how it had been on die Channel. 

“Very line. No, I tiiink it was ratiier rongh,” said Isabel, to her 
compjuiion’s obvions snrprise. After which she added, “Yon have 
been to Gaidenconrt, I know.” 

“Now how do yon know tiiat?” 

“I can’t tell yon—except tiiat yon look like a person who has been 
there.” 

“Do yon tiiink I look sad? It’s very sad tiiere, yon know.” 

“I don’t believe yon ever look sad. Yon look kind,” said Isabel, 
widi a frankness diat cost her no effort. It seemed to her tiiat she 
slionld never again feel a snperficial embarrassment. 

Poor Mr. Bimtiing, however, was still in tiiis inferior stage. He 
blnshed a good deal, and langhed, and assnred her tiiat he was often 
very bine, imd tiiat when he was bine he was awfnlly fierce. 

“Yon cim ask Miss Stackpole, yon know,” he said. “I was at Gju- 
denconrt two days ago.” 

“Did yon see my consin?” 

“Only for a littie. Bnt he had been seeing people; Wiubnrton was 
there die day before. Tonchett was jnst die simie as nsnid, except tiiat 
he was in bed, and tiiat he looks Pemendonsly ill, and tiiat he cim’t 
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speiik,” Mr. Bantling pnrsned. “He was immensely friendly Jill die 
same. He was jnst as clever as ever. It’s awfnlly sad.” 

Even in die crowded, noisy station tiiis simple pictnre was vivid. 
“Was tliat late in die day!” 

“Yes; I went on pnrpose; we tiionglit yon wonld like to know.” 

“I am very nincli obliged to yon. Can I go down tonight?” 

“All, I don’t tiiink s:/ze7/let yon go,” said Mr. Banding 

“She wjmts yon to stop witii her. I made Tonchett’s man promise 
to telegraph me to-day, imd I fonnd the telegrimi an honr ago at my 
clnb. ‘Qniet and easy,’ tiiat’s what it says, imd it’s dated two o’clock. 
So yon see yon can wait till to-morrow. Yon ninst be veiy? tired.” 

“Yes, I jmi veiy tired. And I tiumk yon again.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bantling, “we were certain yon wonld like die last 
news.” While Isabel vagnely noted tiiat after all he and Henrietta 
seemed to agree. 

Miss Stackpole came back witii Isabel’s maid, whom she had 
canght in die act of proving her ntility. This excellent person, instead 
of losing herself in die crowd, had simply attended to her misti ess’s 
Inggage, so tiiat now Isabel was at liberty to leave die station. 

“Yon know yon aie not to tiiink of going to die conntiy' to-night,” 
Henrietta remarked to her. “It doesn’t matter whetiier tiiere is a Rain 
or not. Yon ju e to come sRaightto me, in Wimpole Street There isn’t 
a corner to be had in London, bnt I have got yon one all die sjuiie. It 
isn’t a Roman palace, bnt it will do for a night.” 

“I will do whatever yon wish,” Isabel said. 

“Yon will come and answer a few cjnestions; tiiat’s what I wish.” 

“She doesn’t say imytiiing abont dinner, does she, Mrs. Os¬ 
mond?” Mr. Bantling incjnired jocosely. 

Henrietta fixed him a moment witii her specnlative gaze. “I see 
yon jue in a great hnrry to get to yonr own. Yon will be at die Pad¬ 
dington station to-morrow morning at ten.” 

“Don’t come for my sake, Mr. Bjmtiing,” said Isabel. 

“He will come for mine,” Henrietta declared, as she nshered Isa¬ 
bel into a cab. 

Later, in a large, dnsky paiionr in Wimpole Stieet—to do her jns- 
tice, tiiere had been dinner enongh—she asked Isabel tiiose cjnestions 
to which she had allnded at die station. 

“Did yonr hnsband make a scene abont yonr coming?” That was 
Miss Stackpole’s first incjniiyc 

“No; I cjm’t say he made a scene.” 

“He didn’t object tiien?” 

“Yes; he objected very nincli. Bnt it was not what yon wonld call 
a scene.” 

“What was it tiien?” 

“It was a very cjniet conversation.” 

Henrietta for a moment contemplated her friend. 

“It ninst have been awfnl,” she tiien remarked. And Isabel did not 
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deny tliat it had been awfnl. Bnt she confined herself to answering 
Henrietta’s (jnesrions, which was easy, as they were tolerably definite. 
For die present she offered her no new information. “Well,” said 
Miss Stackpole at last, “I have only one criticism to make. I don’t see 
why yon promised little Miss Osmond to go back.” 

“I am not snre tiiat I see myself, now,” Isabel replied. “Bnt I did 
then.” 

“If yon have forgotten yonr reason perhaps yon won’t retnrn.” 

Isabel for a moment said notiiing, tiien— 

“Perhaps I shall find anotiier,” she rejoined. 

“Yon will certainly never find a good one.” 

“In defanlt of a better, my having promised will do,” Isabel sng- 
gested. 

“Yes; tiiat’s why I hate it.” 

“Don’t speak of it now. I have a little time. Coming away was hard; 
bnt going back will be hin der still.” 

“Yon mnst remember, after all, tiiat he won’t make a scene!” said 
Henrietta, witii mnch intention. 

“He will, tiiongh,” Isabel answered gravely. “It will not be tire 
scene of a moment; it will be a scene tiiat will last always.” 

For some minntes tiie two women sat gazing at tiiis prospect; and 
then Miss Stackpole, to change tiie snbject, as Isabel had reijnested, 
annonnced abrnptiy— 

“I have been to stay witii Lady Pensil!” 

“All, die letter cimie at last!” 

“Yes; it took five years. Bnt tiiis time she wanted to see me.” 

“Natnnilly enongh.” 

“It was more natnral tiian I tiiink yon know,” said Henrietta, fixing 
her eyes on a distant point. And tiien she added, tnrning snddenly: 
“Isabel Ai'cher, I beg yonr pardon. Yon don’t know why! Becanse I 
criticised yon, imd yet I have gone fnrtiier tiian yon. Mr. Osmond, at 
least, was born on tiie otiier side!” 

It was a moment before Isabel perceived her meaning; it was so 
modestly, or at least so ingenionsly, veiled. Isabel’s mind was not pos¬ 
sessed at present witii tiie comicality of tilings; bnt she greeted witii a 
cjnick langh tiie image tiiat her compimion had raised. She immedi¬ 
ately recovered herself, however, and with a gravity too patiietic to be 
real— 

“Henrietta Stackpole,” she asked, “are yon going to give np yonr 
connpy?” 

“Yes, my poor Isabel, I jmi. I won’t pretend to deny it; I look tiie 
fact in tiie face. I imi going to marry Mr. Bantling, and I am going to 
reside in London.” 

“It seems veiy sPimge,” said Isabel, smiling now. 

“Well yes, I snppose it does. I have come to it little by little. I 
think I know what I am doing; bnt I don’t know tiiat I can explain.” 

“One can’t explain one’s mairiage,” Isabel answered. “And yonrs 
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doesn’t need to be expbiined. Mr. Banding is very good.” 

Henrietta said nodiing; she seemed lest in reflection. 

“He has a beantifnl natnre,” she rennuked at last “I have stndied 
him for many yejus, and I see right tiirongh him. He’s as clear as 
glass—tiiere’s no rnysteiy abont him. He is not intellectnal, hnt he ap¬ 
preciates intellect. On the otiier hand, he doesn’t exaggerate its 
ckiims. I sometimes think we do in tire United States.” 

“Ah,” siiid Isabel, “yon are clnmged indeed! It’s tire first time I 
have ever heard yon say an^'tiiing against yonr native kmd.” 

“I only say tiiat we me too intellectnal; tiiat, after all, is a glorions 
fanlt. Bnt I am changed; a woman has to change a good deal to 
many.” 

“I hope yon will be very happy. Yon will at last—over here—see 
sometiiing of tire inner life.” 

Henrietta gave a little significant sigh. “That’s tire key to tire mys¬ 
tery, I believe. I conldn’t endnre to be kept off. Now I have as good 
a right as any one!” she added, witii artless elation. 

Isabel was deeply diverted, bnt tiiere was a certain melancholy in 
her view. Henrietta, after all, was hnman imd feminine, Henrietta 
whom she had hitiierto regarded as a light keen flame, a disembodied 
voice. It was ratiier a disappointment to find that she had personal 
snsceptibilities, tiiat she was snbject to common passions, and tiiat her 
intimacy witii Mr. Bantling had not been completely original. There 
was a wimt of originality in her manydng him—tiiere was even a kind 
of stnpidity; and for a moment, to Isabel’s sense, tiie dreminess of tiie 
world took on a deeper tinge. A little later, indeed, she reflected tiiat 
Mr. Bantling, after all, was original. Bnt she didn’t see how Henrietta 
conld give np her conntiy'. She herself had relaxed her hold of it, bnt 
it had never been her conntiy as it had been Henrietta’s. She pres¬ 
ently asked her if she had enjoyed her visit to Lady Pensil. 

“Oh, yes,” said Henrietta, “she didn’t know what to make of me.” 

“And was tiiat very enjo^mhle?” 

“Very nincli so, hecanse she is snpposed to be very talented. She 
tiiinks she knows everytiiing; bnt she doesn’t nnderstand a lady-cor¬ 
respondent! It wonld be so nincli easier for her if I were only a little 
better or a little worse. She’s so pnzzled; I believe she thinks it’s my 
dnty to go and do sometiiing immoral. She tiiinks it’s immoral tiiat I 
shonld many' her brotiier; bnt, after all, tiiat isn’t immoral enongh. 
And she will never nnderstand—never!” 

“She is not so intelligent as her hrotiier, tiien,” said Isabel. “He 
appeiu's to have nnderstood.” 

“Oh no, he hasn’t!” cried Miss Stackpole, witii decision. “I really 
believe tiiat’s what he wants to marry me for—jnst to find ont. It’s a 
fixed idea—a kind of fascination.” 

“It’s very good in yon to linmonr it.” 

“Oh well,” said Henrietta, “I have sometiiing to find ont too!” 
And Isabel saw tiiat she had not renonnced an allegiimce, bnt pkmned 
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jm attack. She was at last about to grapple in ejunest witlr England. 

Isabel also perceived, however, on die morrow, at die Paddington 
station, where she found herself, at two o’clock, in die compjmy botii 
of Miss Stackpole and Mr. Banding, tiiat die gentienian bore his per¬ 
plexities lightly. If he had not found out eveiytiiing, he had found out 
at least die great point—tliat Miss Stackpole would not be wjmting in 
initiative. It was evident tiiat in die selection of a wife he had been on 
his guai'd against tiiis deficiency. 

“Henrietta has told me, imd I am veiy' glad,” Isabel said, as she 
gave him her liimd. 

“I dare say you tiiink it’s veiy' odd,” Mr. Bimtiing replied, resting 
on his neat umbrella. 

“Yes, I tiiink it’s veiy' odd.” 

“You cim’t tiiink it’s so odd as I do. But I have always ratiier liked 
sti'iking out a line,” said Mr. Bantling, serenely. 


LIV. 

ISABEL’S arrival at Gardencourt on tiiis second occasion was 
even cjuieter tiiim it had been on die first. Ralph Touchett kept but a 
small household, imd to tiie new servants Mrs. Osmond was a 
sti'imger; so tiiat Isabel, instead of being conducted to her own apart¬ 
ment, was coldly shown into tiie drawing-room, and left to wait while 
her name was carried up to her aunt. She waited a long time; Mrs. 
Touchett appeared to be in no hurry to come to her. She grew impa¬ 
tient at last; she grew nervous and even frightened. The day was dink 
imd cold; die dusk was tiiick in die corners of die wide brown rooms. 
The house was perfectly still—a stillness tiiat Isabel remembered; it 
had filled all die place for days before die deatii of her uncle. She left 
the drawing-room and wandered about—sti'olled into die libraiy? imd 
along die gallery of pictures, where, in die deep silence, her footstep 
made im echo. Notiiing was chimged; she recognised eveiylliing tiiat 
she had seen years before; it might have been only yesterday tiiat she 
stood tiiere. She reflected tiiat tilings cliimge but little, while people 
cliimge so much, imd she became aware that she was walking about 
as her aunt had done on die day tiiat she ciuiie to see her in Albimy. 
She was changed enough since tiieii—tiiat had been die beginning. It 
suddenly sti uck her that if her Aunt Lydia had not come tiiat day in 
just tiiat way and found her alone, eveiy'tiiing might have been differ¬ 
ent. She might have had imotiier life, and to-day she might have been 
a happier woman. She stopped in tiie gallery in front of a small pic¬ 
ture—a beautiful imd valuable Bonington—upon which her eyes rested 
for a long time. But she was not looking at tiie picture; she was won¬ 
dering whetiier if her aunt had not come tiiat day in Albany she would 
have married Caspar Goodwood. 

Mrs. Touchett appeared at last, just after Isabel had returned to 
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tlie big uninhabited drawing-room. She looked a good dejil older, but 
her eye was as bright as ever and her head as erect; her diin lips 
seemed a repositoty of latent mejmings. She wore a litde grey dress, 
of die most undecorated fashion, and Isabel wondered, as she had 
wondered die first time, whetiier her rennukable kinswonnm resem¬ 
bled more a cjueen-regent or die mati'on of a gaol. Her lips felt very 
thin indeed as Isabel kissed her. 

“I have kept you waiting because I have been sitting witii Ralph,” 
Mrs. Touchett said. “The nurse had gone to her lunch and I had 
taken her place. He has a nijm who is supposed to look after him, but 
die nnm is good for notiiing; he is always looking out of the window— 
as if tiiere were anytiiing to see! I didn’t wish to move, because Ralph 
seemed to be sleeping, and I was afraid die sound would disturb him. 
I waited till die nurse came back; I remembered tiiat you knew die 
house.” 

“I find I know it better even tiian I drought; I have been walking,” 
Isabel answered. And tiien she asked whether Ridpli slept much. 

“He lies witii his eyes closed; he doesn’t move. But I imi not sure 
tliat it’s idways sleep.” 

“Will he see me? Cim he speak to me?” 

Mrs. Touchett hesitated a moment. “You cim tiy' him,” she said. 
And tiien she offered to conduct Isabel to her room. “I drought tiiey 
had taken you tiiere; but it’s not my house, it’s Ralph’s; and I don’t 
know what tiiey do. They must at least have taken your luggage; I 
don’t suppose you have brought much. Not tiiat I care, however. I 
believe tiiey have given you tire same room you had before; when 
Ralph heard you were coming he said you must have tiiat one.” 

“Did he say an^'tiiing else?” 

“All, my dem, he doesn’t chatter as he used!” cried Mrs. 
Touchett, as she preceded her niece up tire staircase. 

It was tire same room, and sometiiing told Isabel tiiat it had not 
been slept in since she occupied it. Her luggage was tiiere, and it was 
not voluminous; Mrs. Touchett sat down a moment, witii her eyes 
upon it. 

“Is tiiere really no hope?” Isabel asked, stmding before her aunt 

“None whatever. There never has been. It has not been a success¬ 
ful life.” 

“No—it has only been a beautiful one.” Isabel found herself al¬ 
ready contiadicting her aunt; she was irritated by her diymess. 

“I don’t know what you mean by tiiat; tiiere is no beauty witiiout 
healtii. That is a very odd dress to tiavel in.” 

Isabel gkmced at her garment “I left Rome at an hour’s notice; I 
took tile first tiiat came.” 

“Your sisters, in America, wished to know how you dress. That 
seemed to be tiieir principal interest. I wasn’t able to tell tiieni—but 
they seemed to have tiie light idea: tiiat you never wem any tiling less 
than black brocade.” 
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“They tliink I am more brilliant tlijm I am; I am jifrjiid to tell tliem 
the ti'utli,” said Isabel. “Lily wi'ote me drat you had dined widi her.” 

“She invited me four rimes, jmd I went once. After tire second 
time she should have let me alone. The dinner was very good; it must 
have been expensive. Her husband has a very bad nnmner. Did I en¬ 
joy my visit to America? Why should I have enjoyed it? I didn’t go 
for my pleasure.” 

These were interesting items, but Mrs. Touchett soon left her 
niece, whom she was to meet in half-an-hour at tire rrridday meal. At 
this repast tire two ladies faced each otlrer at jm abbreviated table iir 
the nrelaircholy diiriirg-room. Here, after a little, Isabel saw drat her 
auirt was irot so dry' as she apperrred, jmd her old pity for tire poor 
woman’s iirexpressiveiress, her wrmt of regret, of disappoiirtnreirt, 
crmre back to her. It seemed to her she would frnd it a blessiirg to-day 
to be able to iirdulge a regret She woirdered whedrer Mrs. Touchett 
were irot trying, whedrer she had irot a desire for dre recreation of 
grief. Oir tire otirer hrmd, perhaps, she was afraid; if she began to re¬ 
gret, it might trrke her too far. Isabel could perceive, however, drat it 
had corrre over her tirat she had irrissed something, tirat she saw her¬ 
self iir tire future as air old womrm without memories. Her littie sharp 
face looked tiagical. She told her iriece tirat Ralph as yet had irot 
moved, but tirat he probably would be able to see her before dinner. 
Aird tiren in a moment she added tirat he had seen Lord Win burton 
the day before; air announcement which stiu tled Isabel a littie, as it 
seemed an intimation tirat tiris personage was in tire neighbourhood 
imd tirat im accident might bring tirenr togetirer. Such im accident 
would not be happy; she had not come to Englaird to converse witir 
Drrd Warburton. She presently said to her aunt tirat he had been very 
kind to Ralph; she had seen sonretiring of tirat in Rome. 

“He has sonretiring else to drink of now,” Mrs. Touchett rejoined. 
Aird she paused, witir a gaze like a gimlet. 

Isabel saw tirat she nreimt sonretiring, imd instantly guessed what 
she nreimt. But her reply concealed her guess; her heart beat faster, 
and she wished to gain a moment “Ah yes—tire House of Lords, imd 
all that.” 

“He is not tirinking of tire Lords; he is tirinking of tire ladies. At 
least he is tirinking of one of tirenr; he told Ralph he was engaged to 
be married.” 

“Ah, to be married!” Isabel gently exclaimed. 

“Unless he breaks it off. He seemed to drink Ralph would like to 
kirow. Poor Ralph cim’t go to the wedding, tirough I believe it is to 
take place very soon.” 

“And who is the young lady?” 

“A member of tire luistocracy; Lady Flora, Lady Felicia—sonre¬ 
tiring of tirat sort.” 

“I imr very glad,” Isabel said. “It must be a sudden decision.” 

“Sudden enough, I believe; a courtship of tirree weeks. It has only 
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just been made public.” 

“I jmi very glad,” Isabel repeated, widi a larger emphasis. She 
knew her aunt was watching her—looking for die signs of some curi¬ 
ous emotion, and the desire to prevent her compimion from seeing 
luptliing of tiiis kind enabled her to speak in the tone of (juick satis¬ 
faction—tire tone, almost, of relief. Mrs. Touchett of course followed 
the tiadition tiiat ladies, even nnuried ones, regiud tire marriage of 
their old lovers as an offence to tiiemselves. Isabel’s first caie tiiere- 
fore was to show tiiat however tiiat might be in general, she was not 
offended now. But meanwhile, as I say, her lieiut beat faster; imd if 
she sat for some moments tiioughtiul—she presently forgot Mrs. 
Touchett’s obseiwation—it was not because she had lost im admirer. 
Her imagination had tiaversed half Europe; it halted, pimting, imd 
even trembling a little, in tiie city of Rome. She figured herself an¬ 
nouncing to her husband tiiat Lord Warburton was to lead a bride to 
the altiu', imd she was of course not awai e how exti emely sad she 
looked while she made tiiis intellectual effort. But at last she collected 
herself, and said to her aunt—“He was sure to do it some time or 
otiier.” 

Mrs. Touchett was silent; tiieii she gave a sharp little shake of tiie 
head. “Ah, my dem, you’re beyond me!” she cried, suddenly. They 
went on witii tiieir luncheon in silence; Isabel felt as if she had lieiu d 
of Lord Warburton’s deatii. She had known him only as a suitor, imd 
now tiiat was all over. He was dead for poor Pansy; by Pansy he might 
have lived. A seiwimt had been hovering about; at last Mrs. Touchett 
recjuested him to leave tiieni alone. She had finished her lunch; she 
sat witii her hands folded on tiie edge of tiie table. “I should like to 
ask you tiiree ijnestions,” she said to Isabel, when tiie seiwant had 
gone. 

“Three me a great many.” 

“I can’t do witii less; I have been tiiinking. They are all veiy good 
ones.” 

“That’s what I imi afraid of. The best (juestions are tiie worst,” 
Isabel answered. Mrs. Touchett had pushed back her chair, and Isa¬ 
bel left tiie table and walked, ratiier consciously, to one of tiie deep 
windows, while her aunt followed her witii her eyes. 

“Have you ever been sorry you didn’t marry Lord Warburton?” 
Mrs. Touchett incjuired. 

Isabel shook her head slowly, smiling. “No, dear aunt.” 

“Good. I ought to tell you tiiat I propose to believe what you say.” 

“Your believing me is an immense temptation,” Isabel replied, 
smiling still. 

“A temptation to lie? I don’t recommend you to do tiiat, for when 
I’m misinformed I’m as dangerous as a poisoned rat. I don’t mean to 
crow over you.” 

“It is my husbimd tiiat doesn’t get on witii me,” said Isabel. 

“I could have told him tiiat. I don’t call tiiat crowing over you, ” 
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Mrs. Touchett added. “Do you still like Serena Merle?” she went on. 

“Not as I once did. But it doesn’t matter, for she is going to Amer¬ 
ica.” 

“To America? She must have done some tiring very bad.” 

“Yes-very bad.” 

“May I ask what it is?” 

“She made a convenience of me.” 

“All,” cried Mrs. Touchett, “so she did of me! She does of every 
one.” 

“She will make a convenience of America,” srtid Isabel, smiling 
agrtin, rmd glad tliat her aunt’s cjuestions were over. 

It was not till tire evening tliat she was able to see Ralph. He had 
been dozing all day; at least he had been luting unconscious. The doc¬ 
tor was tliere, but after a while he went away; tire local doctor, who 
had attended his fatlier, and whom Ralph liked. He came tliree or 
four times a day; he was deeply interested in his patient. Ralph had 
had Sir Mattliew Hope, but he had got tired of tliis celebrated man, 
to whom he had asked his motlier to send word that he was now dead, 
rmd was tlierefore witliout furtlier need of medical advice. Mrs. 
Touchett had simply written to Sir Mattliew tliat her son disliked him. 
On die day of Isabel’s im ivjil Ralph gave no sign, as I have related, 
for nnmy hours; but towiuds evening he raised himself imd said he 
knew tliat she had come. How he knew it was not apparent; inasmuch 
as, for feiu' of exciting him, no one had offered tlie information. Isabel 
cimie in imd sat by his bed in tlie dim light; tliere was only a shaded 
cmdle in a corner of tlie room. She told the nurse tliat she might go— 
that she herself would sit witli him for tlie rest of tlie evening. He had 
opened his eyes md recognised her, and had moved his hmd, which 
lay very helpless beside him, so tliat she might take it. But he was 
unable to speak; he closed his eyes again and remained perfectly still, 
only keeping her hand in his own. She sat witli him a long time—till 
die nurse came back; but he gave no furtlier sign. He might have 
passed away while she looked at him; he was already tlie figure imd 
pattern of deatli. She had tliought him far gone in Rome, but tliis was 
worse; tliere was only one change possible now. There was a strange 
tiancjuillity in his face; it was as still as tlie lid of a box. Witli tliis, he 
was a mere lattice of bones; when he opened his eyes to greet her, it 
was as if she were looking into immeasurable space. It was not till 
midnight tliat tlie nurse came back; but tlie hours, to Isabel, had not 
seemed long; it was exactly what she had come for. If she had come 
simply to wait, she found imiple occasion, for he lay for three days in 
a kind of grateful silence. He recognised her, and at moments— 
seemed to wish to speak; but he found no voice. Then he closed his 
eyes again, as if he too were waiting for sometliing—for sometliing tliat 
certainly would come, he was so absolutely (juiet tliat it seemed to her 
what was coming had already ju rived; imd yet she never lost tlie sense 
that tliey were still togetlier. But tliey were not always togetlier; tliere 
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were otlier hours drat she passed in wandering drrough dre empty 
house and listening for a voice drat was not poor Ralph’s. She had a 
constant fem; she drought it possible her husbaird would write to her. 
But he remrrined silent, aird she oirly got a letter from Floreirce from 
the Comrtess Gemiiri. Rrdph, however, spoke at last, oir dre evening 
of dre drird day. 

“I feel better to-iright,” he irrurnrured, abrupdy, iir dre somrdless 
diirriress of her \igil; “I driirk I can say sonredring.” 

She srmk upoir her krrees beside his pillow; took his driir hrmd iir 
her own; begged hirrr irot to make an effort—irot to tire himself. 

His face was of irecessity serious—it was iircapable of tire irruscular 
play of a smile; but its owrrer appar eirtiy had irot lost a perception of 
incongruities. “What does it matter if I am tired, when I have all eter¬ 
nity to rest?”—asked. “There is no harm in making an effort when it 
is tire veiy' last. Don’t people always feel better just before tire end? I 
have often heard of tirat; it’s what I was waiting for. Ever since yon 
have been here; I drought it would come. I tr ied two or tirree times; I 
was afraid you would get tired of sitting tirere.” He spoke slowly, witir 
painful breaks imd long pauses; his voice seemed to come from a dis¬ 
tance. Wheir he ceased, he lay witir his face turned to Isabel, and his 
large unwinking eyes opeir into her own. “It was very good of you to 
come,” he weirt on. “I drought you would; but I wasir’t sure.” 

“I was not sure eitirer, till I cimre,” said Isabel. 

“You have beeir like an imgel beside my bed. You kirow tirey talk 
about tire angel of deatir. It’s tire most beautiful of all. You have beeir 
like tirat; as if you were waiting for me.” 

“I was not waiting for your death; I was waiting for—for tiris. This 
is not deatir, dear' Ralph.” 

“Not for you—no. There is notiring makes us feel so much alive 
as to sec otirers die. That’s the sensation of life—tire sense tirat we 
remain. I have had it—even I. But now I am of no use but to give it to 
otirers. Witir me it’s all over.” And tiren he paused. Isabel bowed her 
head furtirer, till it rested on tire two hands tirat were clasped upon his 
own. She could not see him now; but his far-away voice was close to 
her ear'. “Isabel,” he went on, suddenly, “I wish it were over for you.” 
She imswered notiring; she had burst into sobs; she remained so, witir 
her buried face, he lay silent, listening to her sobs; at last he gave a 
long groan. “Air, what is it you have done for me?” 

“What is it you did for me?” she cried, her now extieme agitation 
half smotirered by her attitude. She had lost all her shimre, all wish to 
hide tirings. Now he might know; she wished him to know, for it 
brought tirenr supremely togetirer, lurd he was beyond tire reach of 
pain. “You did sonretiring once—you kirow it. Oh Ralph, you have 
been evetytiring! What have I done for you—what cim I do to-day? I 
would die if you could live. But I don’t wish you to live; I would die 
myself, not to lose you.” Her voice was as broken as his own, imd full 
of tears and anguish. 
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“You won’t lose me—you will keep me. Keep me iu your heart; I 
sluill be nearer to you tlian I have ever been. Dear Isabel, life is better; 
for iu life tlrere is love. Deatli is good—but tlrere is no love.” 

“I never tliauked you—I never spoke—I never was what I should 
be!” Isabel went on. She felt a passionate need to cry out and accuse 
herself, to let her sorrow possess her. All her Roubles, for die mo¬ 
ment, becimie single and melted togedier into diis present pain. 
“What must you have drought of me? Yet how could I know? I never 
knew, imd I only know to-day because diere arc people less stupid 
tlnm I.” 

“Don’t mind people,” said Ridph. “I drink I rmr glad to leave peo¬ 
ple.” 

She raised her head and her clasped hands; she seemed for a mo¬ 
ment to pray to him. 

“Is it Rue—is it Rue?” she asked. 

“True drat you have been stupid? Oh no,” said Ralph, widr a sen¬ 
sible intention of wit. 

“That you made me rich—drat all I have is yours?” 

He turned away his head, jmd for some time said uotiring. Then 
at last— 

“Ah, don’t spejik of drat—tirat was not happy.” Slowly he moved 
his face towrud her again, jmd tirey once more saw each otirer. “But 
for tirat—but for tirat—” And he paused. “I believe I ruined you,” he 
added softiy. 

She was full of tire sense tirat he was beyond tire reach of pjiin; he 
seemed already so little of tiris world. But even if she had not had it 
she would still have spokeir, for irotiring mattered irow but tire oirly 
krrowledge tirat was irot pure anguish—tire krrowledge tirat tirey were 
looking at tire Rutir togetirer. 

“He nmried me for my rrroirey,” she said. 

She wished to say everytiriirg; she was afraid he might die before 
she had doire so. 

He gazed at her a little, and for tire frrst time his frxed eyes lowered 
tireir lids. But he raised tirenr iir a rrronreirt, and tireir— 

“He was greatly iir love witir you,” he atrswered. 

“Yes, he was iir love witir rrre. But he would not have rrmried me 
if I had been poor. I don’t hurt you in saying tirat. How cim I? I only 
want you to understand. I always Ried to keep you from uuderstiurd- 
iug; but tirat’s all over.” 

“I always understood,” said Ralph. 

“I drought you did, imd I didn’t like it. But now I like it.” 

“You don’t hurt me—you make me very happy.” And as Ralph 
said tiris tlrere was im extraordinary gladness iu his voice. She bent 
her head again, and pressed her lips to tire back of his hand. “I always 
understood,” he continued, “tirough it was so sRimge—so pitiful. You 
wanted to look at life for yourself—but you were not allowed; you were 
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punished for your wish. You were ground in die very mill of die coii- 
veiidoujd!” 

“Oh yes, I have been punished,” Isabel sobbed. 

He listened to her a litde, and then couduued— 

“Was he veiy bad about your coming?” 

“He made it very liiud for me. But I don’t cine.” 

“It is all over, dieii, between you?” 

“Oh no; I don’t think anydiing is over.” 

“Aie you going back to him?” Ralph stiuiimered. 

“I don’t know—I can’t tell. I shall stay here as long as I may. I 
don’t want to diink—I needn’t diink. I don’t care for amlliing but you, 
and diat is enough for the present. It will last a litde yet. Here on my 
knees, widi you d^ang in my nnis, I am happier dian I have been for 
a long dnie. And I want you to be happy—not to diink of anydiing sad; 
only to feel diat I imi neiu' you and I love you. Why should diere be 
pain? In such hours as diis what have we to do with pain? That is not 
the deepest diing; there is soniediing deeper.” 

Ridpli evidendy found, from moment to moment, greater diffi¬ 
culty in speaking; he had to wait longer to collect himself. At first he 
appeared to make no response to diese last words; he let a long dnie 
elapse. Then he murmured simply— 

“You must stay here.” 

“I should like to stay, as long as seems right.” 

“As seems right—as seems right?” He repeated her words. “Yes, 
you diink a great dejd about diat.” 

“Of course one must. You jue veiy' died,” said Isabel. 

“I am very di ed. You said just now diat pain is not die deepest 
thing. No-no. But it is veiy deep. If I could stay—” 

“For me you will always be here,” she sofdy interrupted. It was 
easy to interrupt him. 

But he went on, idler a moment— 

“It passes, idler all; it’s passing now. But love remains. I don’t 
know why we should suffer so much. Perhaps I sliidl find out. There 
are many diings in life; you are very young.” 

“I feel veiy old,” said Isabel. 

“You will grow young again. That’s how I see you. I don’t believe— 
I don’t believe—” And he stopped again; his strengdi fidled him. 

She begged him to be cjuiet now. “We needn’t speak to under- 
stimd each odier,” she said. 

“I don’t believe diat such a generous mistake as yours—can hurt 
you for more diim a litde.” 

“Oh, Ralph, I imi veiy? happy now,” she cried, dirough her teiu s. 

“And remember diis,” he condnued, “diat if you have been hated, 
you have also been loved.” 

“All, my brodier!” she cried, widi a movement of sdll deeper pros- 
tiadoii. 
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LV. 

HE had told her, die first evening she ever spent at Gardenconrt, 
drat if she shonld live to snffer enongh she might some day see die 
ghost widi which the old honse was dnly provided. She appiuendy 
had fnllilled die necessary condition; for die next morning, in die 
cold, faint dawn, she knew tiiat a spirit was stimding by her bed. She 
had lain down witiiont nndressing, for it was her belief tiiat Ralph 
wonld not ontiast die night. She had no inclination to sleep; she was 
waiting, and snch waiting was wakefnl. Bnt she closed her eyes; she 
believed tiiat as die night wore on she shonld hear a knock at her 
door. She heard no knock, bnt at die time die daikness began vagnely 
to grow grey, she stinted np from her pillow as abrnptiy as if she had 
received a snmmons. It seemed to her for im instant tiiat Ralph was 
standing tiiere—a dim, hovering fignre in die dimness of die room. 
She staled a moment; she saw his white face—his kind eyes; tiien she 
saw tiiere was notiiing. She was not afraid; she was only snre. She went 
ont of her room, imd in her certainty passed tiirongh cku k corridors 
and down a flight of oaken steps tiiat shone in die vagne light of a hall- 
window. Ontside of Ralph’s door she stopped a moment, listening; 
bnt she seemed to hear only die hnsh that filled it She opened die 
door witii a hand as gentle as if she were lifting a veil from die face of 
the dead, imd saw Mrs. Tonchett sitting motionless and npright beside 
the conch of her son, witii one of his hands in her own. The doctor 
was on die odier side, witii poor Ralph’s fnrtiier wiist resting in his 
professional fingers. The nnrse was at the foot, between tiieni. Mrs. 
Tonchett took no notice of Isabel, bnt die doctor looked at her veiy 
hard; tiien he gently placed Ralph’s hand in a proper position, close 
beside him. Tho nnrse looked at her very hard too, and no one said 
a word; bnt Isabel only looked at what she had come to see. It was 
fairer tiiim Ralph had ever been in life, and tiiere was a strange reseni- 
bkmce to die face of his fatiier, which, six years before, she had seen 
luting on die simie pillow. She went to her annt and pnt her lu iii ronnd 
her; and Mrs. Tonchett, who as a general tiling neitiier invited nor 
enjoyed ciuesses, snbmitted for a moment to tiiis one, rising, as it 
were, to take it. Bnt she was stiff imd diy-eyed; her acnte white face 
was terrible. 

“Poor Annt Lydia,” Isabel mnrmnred. 

“Go imd tiiank God yon have no child,” said Mrs. Tonchett, dis¬ 
engaging herself. 

Three days after tiiis a considerable iinmber of people fonnd 
time, in die height of die London “season,” to take a morning Pain 
down to a cjniet station in Berkshire and spend half-an-honr in a small 
grey chnrch, which stood witiiin easy walk. It was in die green bnr- 
ijil-place of tiiis edifice tiiat Mrs. Tonchett consigned her son to eartii. 
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She stood herself at the edge of die grave, and Isabel stood beside 
her; die sexton himself had not a more practicid interest in die scene 
dijm Mrs. Tonchett. It was a solemn occasion, bnt it was not a disa¬ 
greeable one; diere was a certain geniidity in die appearance of diings. 
The weadier had changed to fair; die day, one of die last of the tieacli- 
erons May-time, was warm jmd windless, and die air had die bright¬ 
ness of die hawtiiorn and die blackbird. If it was sad to tiiink of poor 
Tonchett, it was not too sad, since deatii, for him, had had no vio¬ 
lence. He had been ctying so long; he was so ready; eveiy^tiiing had 
been so expected and prepiu ed. There were tears in Isabel’s eyes, bnt 
diey were not tears that blinded. She looked tiirongh tiieni at die 
beanty of die day, die splendonr of natnre, die sweetness of die old 
English chnrcltyai'd, die bowed heads of good friends. Lord Wai- 
bnrton was tiiere, and a gronp of gentienien nnknown to Isabel, sev- 
erid of whom, as she afterwards leimied, were connected witii die 
bank; jmd tiiere were otiiers whom she knew. Miss Stackpole was 
imiong die first, widi honest Mr. Banding beside her; and Caspju' 
Goodwood, lifting his head higher tiian die rest—bowing it ratiier less. 
Dnring ninch of die time Isabel was conscions of Mr. Goodwood’s 
gaze; he looked at her somewhat liaider tiian he nsnidly looked in 
pnblic, while die otiiers had fixed their eyes npon die chnrchyard tnrf. 
Bnt she never let him see tiiat she saw him; she tiionght of him only 
to wonder tiiat he was still in Engkmd. She fonnd tiiat she had taken 
for granted tiiat after accompanying Ridpli to Gai'denconrt he had 
gone away; she remembered tiiat it was not a conntiy tiiat pleased 
him. He was tiiere, however, very distinctiy tiiere; imd sometiiing in 
his attitnde seemed to say tiiat he was tiiere witii a complex intention. 
She wonld not meet his eyes, tiiongh tiiere was donbtiess s^mipatiiy in 
diem; he made her ratiier nneasy. Witii die dispersal of die little 
gronp he disappeared, and die only person who came to speak to 
her—tiiongh several spoke to Mrs. Tonchett—was Henrietta Stack- 
pole. Henrietta had been ciyting. 

Ralph had said to Isabel tiiat he hoped she wonld renitin at Gar- 
denconrt, imd she made no immediate motion to leave die place. She 
said to herself tiiat it was bnt common chiu ity to stay a little witii her 
annt. It was fortnnate she had so good a formnla; otiieiwise she might 
have been greatly in wimt of one. Her errand was over; she had done 
what she left her hnsbimd for. She had a hnsbimd in a foreign city, 
connting die honrs of her absence; in snch a case one needed an ex¬ 
cellent motive. He was not one of die best hnsbands; bnt tiiat didn’t 
alter die case. Certain obligations were involved in die very fact of 
miu riage, imd were cjnite independent of die cjnimtity of enjoyment 
exti acted from it. Isabel tiionght of her hnsband as little as might be; 
bnt now tiiat she was at a distance, beyond its spell, she tiionght witii 
a kind of spiritnal shndder of Rome. There was a deadly sadness in 
the tiionght, and she drew back into die deepest shade of Garden- 
conrt. She lived from day to day, postponing, closing her eyes, frying 
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not to tliink. She knew she mnst decide, bnt she decided nodiing; her 
coming itself had not been a decision. On drat occasion she had 
simply stalled. Osmond gave no sonnd, imd now evidendy he wonld 
give none; he wonld leave it idl to her. From Pansy she heaid nothing, 
bnt drat was very simple; her fadier had told her not to write. 

Mrs. Tonchett accepted Isabel’s compimy, bnt offered her no as- 
sistimce; she appeared to be absorbed in considering, widiont endin- 
siasm, bnt widi perfect Incidity, die new conveniences of her own sit- 
nation. Mrs. Tonchett was not an optimist, bnt even from painfnl oc- 
cnrrences she managed to exti act a certain satisfaction. This consisted 
in die reflection tiiat, after all, snch tilings happened to otiier people 
imd not to herself. Deatii was disagreeable, bnt in tiiis case it was her 
son’s deatii, not her own; she had never flattered herself tiiat her own 
wonld be disagreeable to imy one bnt Mrs. Tonchett. She was better 
off tiian poor Ralph, who had left all tiie commodities of life behind 
him, and indeed all tire secnrity; for tire worst of dying was, to Mrs. 
Tonchett’s mind, tiiat it exposed one to be taken advantage of. For 
herself, she was on die spot; tiiere was notiiing so good as tiiat. She 
made known to Isabel very pnnctnally—it was tiie evening her son was 
bnried—several of Ralph’s testimientiuy airangements. He had told 
her eveiy'tiiing, had consnlted her abont evetytiiing. . He left her no 
money; of conrse she had no need of money. He left her die fnrnitnre 
of Gardenconrt, exclnsive of tiie pictnres and books, and die nse of 
the place for a yem; after which it was to be sold. The money pro- 
dnced by die sale was to constitnte an endowment for a hospital for 
poor persons snffering from tiie malady of which he died; imd of tiiis 
portion of tiie will Lord Wiu'bnrton was appointed execntor. The rest 
of his property, which was to be witiidrawn from tiie bank, was dis¬ 
posed of in viu'ions beijnests, several of them to those consins in Ver¬ 
mont to whom his fatiier had already been so bonntifnl. Then tiiere 
were a iinmber of small legacies. 

“Some of tiieiii me extremely pecnliar,” said Mrs. Tonchett; “he 
has left considerable snnis to persons I never hem d of. He gave me a 
list, and I asked tiieii who some of tiieni were, mid he told me they 
were people who at varions times had seemed to like him. Appm entiy 
he tiionght yon didn’t like him, for he has not left yon a penny. It was 
his opinion tiiat yon were himdsomely tieated by his fatiier, which I 
imi bonnd to say I tiiiiik yon were—tiiongh I don’t niemi tiiat I ever 
heard him complain of it. The pictnres me to be dispersed; he has 
disti'ibnted tiieni abont, one by one, as little keepsakes. The most val- 
nable of tiie collection goes to Lord Wm bnrton. And what do yon 
think he has done witii his librm y? It sonnds like a practical joke. He 
has left it to yonr friend Miss Stackpole—‘in recognition of her seiwices 
to literatnre.’ Does he mean her following him np from Rome? Was 
tiiat a semce to literatnre? It contains a great niimy rme and valnable 
books, mid as she cim’t cmiy? it abont tiie world in her tiniik, he rec¬ 
ommends her to sell it at anction. She will sell it of conrse at Christie’s, 
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jmd witli die proceeds she will set up a newspaper. Will drat be a 
semce to literature?” 

This cjuesdou Isabel forbore to answer, as it exceeded die litde 
interrogatory to which she had deemed it necessary to submit on her 
lurivid. Besides, she had never been less interested in literature dian 
to-day, as she found when she occasiomdly took down from die shelf 
one of die riue imd vjduable volumes of which Mrs. Touchett had 
spoken. She was (juite unable to read; her attendon had never been 
so litde at her comnnmd. One afternoon, in die libraiyy about a week 
idler die ceremony in die churdiyaid, she was frying to fix it a litde; 
but her eyes often wandered from die book in her hand to die open 
window, which looked down die long avenue. It was in diis way diat 
she saw a modest vehicle approach die door, and perceived Lord 
Warburton sitdng, in radier im uncomfortable atdtude, in a corner of 
it. He had idways had a high standiu d of courtesy, and it was therefore 
not remai'kable, under die circumstances, diat he should have taken 
the trouble to come down from London to cidl upon Mrs. Touchett 
It was of course Mrs. Touchett diat he had come to see, and not Mrs. 
Osmond; and to prove to herself die vididity of diis dieoiyy Isabel 
presendy stepped out of the house imd wandered away into die park. 
Since her arrival at Giu dencourt she had been but litde out of doors, 
die weadier being unfavourable for visidng die grounds. This evening, 
however, was fine, and at first it struck her as a happy drought to have 
come out. The dieory I have just mendoned was plausible enough, 
but it brought her litde rest, and if you had seen her pacing about, you 
would have said she had a bad conscience. She was not pacified when 
at die end of a (juaiter of lui hour, finding herself in view of die house, 
she saw Mrs. Touchett emerge from die pordco, accompimied by her 
visitor. Her aunt had evidendy proposed to Lord Wai burton diat diey 
should come in seiu cli of her. She was in no humour for visitors, and 
if she had had dnie she would have drawn back, behind one of die 
great frees. But she saw diat she had been seen and diat nodiing was 
left her but to advance. As die lawn at Gardencourt was a vast ex- 
pimse, diis took some dnie; during which she obseiwed diat, as he 
walked beside his hostess. Lord Warburton kept his liimds radier 
sdfdy behind him imd his eyes upon die ground. Bodi persons appar- 
endy were silent; but Mrs. Touchett’s diin litde gkmce, as she directed 
it toward Isabel, had even at a distance an expression. It seemed to 
say, widi cutting shiupness, “Here is die eniinentiy amenable noble- 
niim whom you might have miuried!” When Lord Winburton lifted 
his own eyes, however, that was not what they said. They only said, 
“This is rather awkward, you know, and I depend upon you to help 
me.” He was veiy grave, veiy proper, and for die first time since Isabel 
had known him, he greeted her witiiout a smile. Even in his days of 
distress he had always begun witii a smile. He looked extremely self- 
conscious. 

“Lord Waiburton has been so good as to come out to see me,” 
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said Mrs. Touchett. “He tells me he didn’t know yon were still here. 
I know he’s an old friend of yonrs, jmd as I was told yon were not in 
tire honse, I bronght him ont to see for himself.” 

“Oh, I saw tliere was a good ti jun at 6.40, tliat wonld get me back 
in time for dinner,” Mrs. Tonchett’s companion explained, ratlier ir- 
relevjmtly. “I jmi so glad to find yon have not gone.” 

“I am not here for long, yon know,” Isabel said, witli a certain 
eagerness. 

“I snppose not; bnt I hope it’s for some weeks. Yon came to Eng- 
kmd sooner tlnm—a—tlnm yon tlionght?” 

“Yes, I came very snddenly.” 

Mrs. Tonchett tnrned away, as if she were looking at tire condition 
of tire gronnds, which indeed was not what it shonld be; while Lord 
Warbnrton hesitated a little. Isabel fancied he had been on tire point 
of asking abont her hnsband—ratlier confnsedly—imd tlien had 
checked himself. He continned immitigably grave, eitlier becanse he 
tlionght it becoming in a place over which deatli had jnst passed, or 
for more personal reasons. If he was conscions of personal reasons, 
it was veiy' fortnnate tliat he had tlie cover of tlie former motive; he 
conld make tlie most of tliat. Isabel tlionght of all this. It was not tliat 
his face was sad, for tliat was imotlier matter; bnt it was stiangely inex¬ 
pressive. 

“My sisters wonld have been so glad to come if tliey had known 
yon were still here—if tliey had tlionght yon wonld see tlieni,” Lord 
Warbnrton went on. “Do kindly let tlieni see yon before yon leave 
Lngkmd.” 

“It wonld give me great pleasnre; I have snch a friendly recollec¬ 
tion of tlieni.” 

“I don’t know whetlier yon wonld come to Lockleigh for a day or 
two? Yon know tliere is always tliat old promise.” And his lordship 
blnshed a little as he made tliis snggestion, which gave his face a some¬ 
what more familiar air. “Perhaps I’m not right in salting tliat jnst now; 
of conrse yon ai e not tliinking of visiting. Bnt I nieimt what wonld 
hiu'dly be a visit. My sisters are to be at Lockleigh at Whitsnntide for 
three days; and if yon conld come tlien—as yon say yon ai e not to be 
very long in England—I wonld see tliat tliere shonld be literally no one 
else.” 

Isabel wondered whether not even tlie yonng lady he was to marry 
wonld be tliere witli her mamma; bnt she did not express tliis idea. 
“Tliimk yon exti emely,” she contented herself witli salting; “I’m afraid 
I hiu'dly know abont Whitsnntide.” 

“Bnt I have yonr promise—haven’t I?—for some otlier time.” 

There was im interrogation in tliis; bnt Isabel let it pass. She 
looked at her interlocntor a moment, and tlie resnlt of her observa¬ 
tion was tliat—as had happened before—she felt sorry for him. “Take 
cin e yon don’t miss yonr Rain,” she said. And tlien she added, “I wish 
yon every happiness.” 
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He blushed again, more dian before, and he looked at his watch. 

“Ah yes, 6.40; I haven’t much time, but I have a fly at tire door. 
Thank you very much.” It was not appjueut whetlier tire tlumks ap¬ 
plied to her having reminded him of his P ain, or to tire more senti¬ 
mental rennu'k. “Good-bye, Mrs. Osmond; good-bye.” He shook 
Inmds witli her, witliout meeting her eye, jmd tlien he turned to Mrs. 
Touchett, who had wjmdered back to tlrern. Witli her his parting was 
e(}ually brief; and in a moment tire two ladies saw him move witlr long 
steps across tire lawn. 

“Are you very sure he is to be miu ried?” Isabel asked of her aunt. 

“I can’t be surer tlran he; but he seems sure. I congratulated him, 
rmd he accepted it.” 

“Ah,” said Isabel, “I give it up!”—while her aunt returned to tire 
house rmd to Arose avocations which tire visitor had iirterrupted. 

She gave it up, but she still drought of it—drought of it while she 
sP'olled agaiir uirder tire great oaks whose shadows were long upoir 
the acres of turf. At tire eird of a few rrriirutes she fouird herself irern 
a rustic bench, which, a nronreirt after she had looked at it, sP uck her 
as air object recognised. It was not simply tlrat she had seen it before, 
nor even tlrat she had sat upon it; it was tlrat in tlris spot sometlring 
important had happened to her—tlrat tire place had an air of associa¬ 
tion. Then she remembered tlrat she had been sitting tlrere six years 
before, when a seiwimt brought her from tire house tire letter in which 
Caspar' Goodwood informed her tlrat he had followed her to Europe; 
imd tlrat when she had read tlrat letter she looked up to Irem Lord 
Warburton announcing tlrat he should like to mini'}' her. It was in¬ 
deed im historical, im interesting, bench; she stood aird looked at it as 
if it might have sometlring to say to her. She would not sit dowrr on it 
now—she felt ratlrer afraid of it. She only stood before it, and while 
she stood, tire past came back to her iir one of Arose rushing waves of 
emotion by which people of sensibility are visited at odd hours. The 
effect of tlris agitation was a sudden sense of being very tired, under 
the iirfluence of which she overciurre her scruples imd simk into tire 
rustic seat. I have said tlrat she was restless and unable to occupy her¬ 
self; imd whetlrer or no, if you had seen her tlrere, you would have 
adirrired tire justice of the former epitlret, you would at least have al¬ 
lowed tlrat at tlris moment she was tire image of a victim of idleness. 
Her attitude had a singular absence of purpose; her hands, hanging at 
her sides, lost tlremselves in tire folds of her black dress; her eyes 
gazed vaguely before her. There was notlring to recall her to tire 
house, tire Pvo ladies, in their seclusion, dined early imd had tea at an 
indefinite hour. How long she had sat in tlris position she could not 
have told you; but tire Pvilight had growrr tlrick when she becanre 
aware tlrat she was not alone. She (juickly sP'aightened herself, glanc¬ 
ing about, imd tlren saw what had become of her solitude. She was 
sharing it witlr Gaspin' Goodwood, who stood looking at her, a few 
feet off, imd whose footfall, on tire unresonimt turf, as he came irem. 
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she had not heard. It oceurred to her, in the midst of diis, that it was 
jnst so Lord Wju bnrton had snrprised her of old. 

She insEmdy rose, jmd as soon as Goodwood saw diat he was seen 
he started forward. She had had rime only to rise, when witli a morion 
that looked like violence, bnt felt like—she knew not what—he grasped 
her by tire wrist jmd made her sink again into tire seat. She closed her 
eyes; he had not hnrt her, it was only a tonch drat she had obeyed. 
Bnt tlrere was some tiring iir his face drat she wished irot to see. That 
was tire way he had looked at her tire other day iir tire chnrchyard; 
oirly to-day it was worse. He said nodring at frrst; she oirly felt hirrr 
close to her. It almost seerrred to her drat iro oire had ever beeir so 
close to her as drat. All dris, however, took bnt a nronreirt, at dre eird 
of which she had disengaged her wr ist, tnrniirg her eyes npoir her vis- 
iEmt. 

“Yon have frighteired me,” she srrid. 

“I didn’t nrerm to,” he jmswered, “bnt if I did a little, iro matter. I 
catrre frorrr Loirdoir a while ago by dre ti aiir, bnt I conldir’t come here 
direcdy. There was a man at dre stadon who got ahead of me. He 
took a lly drat was drere, rmd I Ireru d him give dre order to drive here. 
I doir’t krrow who he was, bnt I didir’t want to come widr him; I wanted 
to see yon aloire. So I have beeir waidng imd walking abont. I have 
walked all over, and I was jnst coming to dre honse when I saw yon 
here. There was a keeper, or some one, who met me; bnt that was idl 
right, becanse I had made his acijnaintance when I came here widr 
yonr consin. Is that gentleman gone? me yon reidly alone? I wimt to 
speak to yon.” Goodwood spoke veiy? fast; he was as excited as wlreir 
they parted in Rome. Isabel had hoped drat condidon wonld snbside; 
mrd she shrank into herself as she perceived drat, on dre contr ary, he 
had only let ont sail. She had a new seirsadon; he had never prodnced 
it before; it was a feeling of danger. There was iirdeed sonredring awfhl 
in his persisteircy. Isabel gazed straight before her; he widr a haird on 
each kiree, leaned forward, lookiirg deeply into her face. The twilight 
seemed to dmkeir mxrnnd drenr. “I want to speak to yon,” he re¬ 
peated; “I have sonredriirg pmdcnlar to say. I doir’t wairt to ti'onble 
yon—as I did dre odrer day, iir Rome. That was no nse; it only dis¬ 
tressed yon. I conldn’t help it; I knew I was wi'ong. Bnt I imr not wrong 
now; please don’t drink I am,” he went on, with his hard, deep voice 
nreldirg a nronreirt into eirtieaty. “I cimre here to-day for a pnrpose! 
it’s very differeirt. It was iro nse for me to speak to yon dren; bnt now 
I cim help yon.” 

She conld, irot have told yon whedrer it was becanse she was 
afraid, or becanse snch a voice iir dre darkiress seemed of irecessity a 
booir; bnt she listeired to him as she had never listeired before; his 
words dropped deep iirto her sonl. They prodnced a sort of sdllness 
in all her being; imd it was widr im effort, in a nronreirt, drat she an¬ 
swered him. 

“How can yon help me?” she asked, in a low tone; as if she were 
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Liking what he had said seriously enough to make die incjuiry in con¬ 
fidence. 

“By inducing you to tiust me. Now I know—to-day I know.—Do 
you rememher what I asked you in Rome? Then I was ijuite in die 
diu'k. But to-day I know on good audiority; eveiydiing is cleiu' to me 
to-day. It was a good diing, when you made me come away widi your 
cousin. He was a good fellow—he was a nohle fellow—he told me how 
the case stands. He explained everydiing; he guessed what I thought 
of you. He was a niemher of your fimiily, imd he left you—so long as 
you should he in Engkmd—to my care,” said Goodwood, as if he were 
making a great point. “Do you know what he said to me die last time 
I saw him—as he lay diere where he died? He said—‘Do eveiydiing 
you cim for her; do everydiing she will let you.’” 

Isabel suddenly got up. “You had no husiness to Ldk about me!” 

“Why not—why not, when we Ldked in diat way?” he demimded, 
following her fast. “And he was dying—when a mini’s dying it’s differ¬ 
ent.” She checked die movement she had made to leave him; she was 
listening more diim ever; it was tine diat he was not die simie as diat 
last time. That had been aimless, fruitiess passion; but at present he 
had im idea. Isabel scented his idea in idl her being. “But it doesn’t 
matter!” he exclaimed, pressing her close, tiiough now witiiout touch¬ 
ing a hem of her garment. “If Touchett had never opened his nioutii, 
I should have known all die same. I had only to look at you at your 
cousin’s funeral to see what’s die matter witii you. You cim’t deceive 
me any more; for God’s sake be honest witii a niim who is so honest 
widi you. You m e die most unhappy of women, and your husband’s 
a devil!” 

She turned on him as if he had stiuck her. “Are you mad?” she 
cried. 

“I have never been so sane; I see die whole tiling. Don’t tiiink it’s 
necessary to defend him. But I won’t say anotiier word against him; I 
will speak only of you,” Goodwood added, cjuickly. “How can you 
pretend you me not heart-broken? You don’t know what to do—you 
don’t know where to turn. It’s too late to play a pmt; didn’t you leave 
idl that behind you in Rome! Touchett knew idl about it—and I knew 
it too—what it would cost you to come here. It will cost you your life! 
When I know tiiat, how can I keep myself from wishing to save you? 
What would you tiiink of me if I should stand still and see you go 
back to your reward? ‘It’s awful, what she’ll have to pay for it’—tiiat’s 
wiiat Touchett said to me. I may tell you tiiat, mayn’t I? He was such 
a near relation!” cried Goodwood, making his point again. “I would 
sooner have been shot tiian let anotiier man say tiiose tilings to me; 
but he was different; he seemed to me to have tiie right. It was after 
he got home—when he saw he was d^ing, imd when I saw it too. I 
undersLmd all about it: you are afraid to go back. You m e perfectly 
alone; you don’t know wiiere to turn. Now it is tiiat I want you to tiiink 
of me.” 
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“To tliink of you?” Isabel siiid, sEmding before him in dre dusk. 
The idea of which she had caught a glimpse a few moments before 
now loomed huge. She tlrrew back her head a litde; she staled at it as 
if it had been a comet in the sky. 

“You don’t know where to turn; turn to me! I wimt to persuade 
you to ti'ust me,” Goodwood repeated. And then he paused a mo¬ 
ment, widi his shining eyes. “Why should you go back—why should 
you go dirough drat ghasdy form?” 

“To get away from you!” she imswered. But diis expressed only a 
little of what she felt. The rest was drat she had never been loved be¬ 
fore. It wi apped her about; it lifted her off her feet. 

At first, ill rejoinder to what she had said, it seemed to her diat he 
would break out into greater violence. But after an instant he was per- 
fecdy (juiet; he wished to prove diat he was sane, diat he had reasoned 
it idl out. “I wish to prevent diat, imd I diiiik I may, if you will only 
listen to me. It’s too monstrous to diink of sinking back into diat niis- 
eiy'. It’s you that me out of your mind. Trust me as if I had die cme 
of you. Why shouldn’t we be happy—when it’s here before us, when 
it’s so easy? I imi yours for ever—for ever and ever. Here I stmid; I’m 
as firm as a rock. What have you to care about? You have no children; 
that perhaps would be an obstacle. As it is, you have iiodiing to con¬ 
sider. You must save what you cim of your life; you mustn’t lose it idl 
simply because you have lost a part. It would be an insult to you to 
assume diat you care for die look of die diiiig—for what people will 
say—for die bottomless idiocy of the world! We have iiodiing to do 
widi idl diat; we me cjuite out of it; we look at diings as they are. You 
took die great step in coming away; die next is iiodiiiig; it’s die natural 
one. I swem', as I stmid here, diat a woniim deliberately made to suffer 
is justified in anytiiing in life—in going down into die streets, if diat will 
help her! I know how you suffer, and tiiat’s why I mn here. We can 
do absolutely as we please; to whom under die sun do we owe imy- 
diiiig? What is it diat holds us—what is it diat has die smallest right to 
interfere in such a (juestioii as diis? Such a (juestion is between our¬ 
selves—imd to say diat is to setde it! Were we born to rot in our mis¬ 
ery—were we born to be afraid? I never knew you afraid! If you only 
ti'ust me, how lithe you will be disappointed! The world is all before 
us—imd die world is very large. I know soniediing about tliat.” 

Isabel gave a long murmur, like a creature in pain; it was as if he 
were pressing soniediing diat hurt her. “The world is very sniidl,” she 
said, at rmidoin; she had im immeiise desire to appem to resist. She 
said it at random, to hem herself say soniediing; but it was not what 
she niemit. The world, in tintii, had never seemed so large; it seemed 
to open out, idl round her, to take die form of a mighty sea, where 
she floated in fatiioniless waters. She had wmited help, imd here was 
help; it had come in a rushing torrent. I know not whedier she be¬ 
lieved everediing diat he said; but she believed diat to let him take her 
ill his arms would be die next best diiiig to dying. This belief, for a 
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moment, was a kind of raptnre, in which she felt herself sinking jmd 
sinking. In die movement she seemed to beat widi, her feet, in order 
to catch herself, to feel somediing to rest on. 

“All, be mine as I imi yonrs!” she heaid her companion cry. He 
had snddenly given np argnment, and his voice seemed to come 
throngh a confnsion of sonnd. 

This however, of conrse, was bnt a snbjective fact, as die metaphy¬ 
sicians say; die confnsion, die noise of waters, and jdl die rest of it, 
were in her own head. In an instant she became awaie of diis. “Do 
me die greatest kindness of idl,” she said. “I beseech yon to go away!” 

“Ah, don’t say diat. Don’t kill me!” he cried. 

She clasped her hands; her eyes were stieaming, widi teiu s. 

“As yon love me, as yon pity me, leave me idone!” 

He glared at her a moment dirongh die dnsk, and die next instant 
she felt his arms abont her, imd his lips on her own lips. His kiss was 
like a Hash of ligliPiing; when it was dark again she was free. She never 
looked abont her; she only darted away from die spot. There were 
lights in the windows of die honse; diey shone fiu' across die lawn. In 
im exP aordinarily short time—for die distance was considerable—she 
had moved tiirongh die darkness (for she saw notiiing) and reached 
die door. Here only she pansed. She looked idl abont her; she lis¬ 
tened a little; tiieii she pnt her hand on die latch. She had not known 
where to tnrn; bnt she knew now. There was a very sti aight patii. 

Two days afterwards, Caspar Goodwood knocked at die door of 
the honse in Wimpole Stieet in which Henrietta Stackpole occnpied 
fnrnished lodgings. He had liiudly removed his liimd from die 
knocker when die door was opened, and Miss Stackpole herself stood 
before him. She had on her bonnet and jacket; she was on die point 
of going ont. 

“Oh, good morning,” he said, “I was in hope I slionld find Mrs. 
Osmond.” 

Henrietta kept him waiting a moment for her reply; bnt tiiere was 
a good deal of expression abont Miss Stackpole even when she was 
silent. 

“Pray what led yon to snppose she was here?” 

“I went down to Gardenconrt tiiis morning, and die servant told 
me she had come to Dindon. He believed she was to come to yon.” 

Again Miss Stackpole held him—witii an intention of perfect kind¬ 
ness—in snspense. 

“She cimie here yesterday, imd spent die night. Bnt tiiis morning 
she stalled for Rome.” 

Caspar Goodwood was not looking at her; his eyes were fastened 
on die doorstep. 

“Oh, she started—” he stammered. And witiiont finishing his 
phrase, or looking np, he tnrned away. 

Henrietta had come ont, closing the door behind her, and now 
she pnt ont her hand and grasped his lu ni. 
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“Look here, Mr. Goodwood,” she said; “just you wait!” 
Ou which he looked up at her. 
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